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A  RIDE  TO  KHIVA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HAYING  once  resolved  to  go  to  Central  Asia,  the  next  questlom 
was  how  to  execute  my  intention,  and,  on  returning  to  England 
from  Africa  1  easily  read  every  book  that  could  be  tound,  and 
which  seemed  likely,  to  give  any  information  about  the  country 
which  I  proposed  to  visit.  Vamberry's  "  Travels,  Abbott  s  t  rom 
Herat  to  Khiva,"  and  MacGahan's  "  Campaigning  on  the  Oxus 
w»re  each  in  turn  studied,  and  judging  by  the  difficulties  that  the 
gallant  correspondent  ot  the  "  New  York  Herald  "  had  to  overcome 
before  he  carried  his  project  of  leaching  Khiva  into  execution,  1  felt 
convinced  that  the  task  1  had  InH  out  for  myself  was  anything  but 


year  in  which  I  should  have  to  attempt  the  journey 
was  another  obstacle  to  the  undertaking,  for  my  leave  of  absence 
from  my  regiment  would  only  commence  iiv  December. 
ready  in  previous  journeys  through  Russia,  discovered  what  the  term 
"  cold  "  really  means  in  that  country,  and  judging  from  the  weather 
experienced  by  Capttim  Abbott  when  traveling  in  the  month  ol 
March  in  a  latitude  a  good  deal  to  the  south  ot  that  which  seemed 
to  me  the  most  practicable,  1  felt  convinced  that  careful  prepara- 
tions must  be  made  for  a  ride  through  the  steppes  in  mid-winter., 
or  that  1  should  inevitably  be  frozen.  The  cold  ot  the  Kirghiz 
desert  is  a  thing  unknown,  1  believe,  in  any  other  part  ot  the 
world  even  in  the  arctic  regions.  An  enormous  expanse  of  flat 
country  extending  tor  hundreds  ot  miles,  and  devoid  ot  everything 
except  snow  and  salt  lakes,  and  here  and  there  tatetUK*,  a  species 
of  bramble-tree,  would  have  to  be  traversed  on  horseback  ere  Khiva 
could  be  leached.  The  winds  in  those  parts  of  Asia  are  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  who,  when  they  grumble  at  the  so- 
called  east  wind,  can  little  imagino  what  that  wind  is  iike  in  those 
countries  which  lie  exposed  to  tha  full  fury  of  its  first  onslaught, 
For  there  you  rceet  with  no  warm  ocean  to  mollify  its  ngoi,  no  trees, 
no  rising  land,  no  hills  or  mountains  to  check  it  in  its  course,  and 
it  blows  on  uninterruptedly  over  a  vast  snow  and  salt  covered  track 
until  absorbing  the  saline  matter,  it  cuts  the  faces  of  those  exposed 
to  its'  gusts  with  a  sensation  more  ltt;e  tlio  appllcalloa  of  the  edge  of 
a  razor  than  anything  else  to  which  it  can  be  likened. 

There  was,  besides  this,  something  else  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation 1  was  well  aware  that  no  assistance  could  be  expected  flora 
the  Russian  authorities,  who  might  not  content  themselves  by  indi- 
rectly throwing  obstacles  in  my  way,  but  might  even  stop  me  by 
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sheer  force  if  they  found  all  other  ways  fail.  The  account  of  the 
prohibitory  order  which  1  had  seen  published  in  the  "  Pall  Mail 
Gazette"  was,  1  had  every  reason  to  believe,  correct;  and  should  1 
not  find,  after  crossing  the  Ural  River,  and  entering  Asia,  that  my 
long  sleigh  journey  had  been  all  to  no  purpose,  and  have  to  retrace 
my  steps  through  European  Russia?  These  were  my  first  impres- 
sions on  arriving  in  England;  but  on  talking  the  matter  over  with 
some  Russians  of  my  acquaintance,  they  assured  me  thai  1  was 
entirely  mistaken;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  authorities  at  St.  Peters- 
burg would  readily  permit  English  officers  to  travel  in  Central  Asia; 
and  it  was  observed  that  (lie  order  to  whiah  1  had  alluded  referred 
only  to  merchants  or  people  who  tried  to  smuggle  contraband  goods 
into  the  recently  annexed  Khanates. 

A  few  months  later  I  had  the  honor  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  his  Excellency  Count  Schouvaloff,  the  Russian  embassador  in 
London,  and  formerly  the  head  of  the  secret  police  at  St.  Peters 
burg.     He  was  excessively  Ic'nd,  and  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
to  further  my  plans,  but  in  .ui  answer  to  a  straightforward  question, 
as  to  whether  I  should  bp  permitted  in  travel  in  Russian  Asia  or  not, 
his  reply  was,  "  My  dear  sir,  that  is  a  subject  about  which  1  can  not 
give  you  any  answer;  but  on  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  the  authori- 
ties there  will  be  able  to,  afford  you  every  possible  information."     It 
was  a  diplomatic  answer — one  which  bound  the  count  to  nothing, 
and  1  went  away  charmed  with  the  tact  and  affability  or.  the  Rus 
sian  embassador.      Apparently  thero   was   nothing  fo    be  learned 
offlciiilly  from  Russian  sources;    but  unofficially,  and  one  by  one, 
many  little  bits  of  information  cre^t  out.     1  now  first  learned  that 
General  Milutin,  the  Minister  of  War  :ii  St.  Petersburg,  was  per 
soually  very  much  opposed  to  the  idea  of  an  English  officer  travel 
ing  in  Central  Asia,  particularly  in  that  p«irt  which  lies  between  the 
boundaries  of  British  India  and  Russia.     According  to  him,  a  Rus 
sian  traveler,  a  Mr.   Pachino,  had  not  been  well  treated    by  the 
authorities  in  India,  and  this  gentleman  had  not  been  permitted  to 
enter  Afghanistan;  and,  in  consequence,  General  Milutin  did   not 
see  why  he  should  allow  an  Englishman  to  do  what  was  denied  to  a 
Russian  subject. 

Another  peculiarity,  which  1  remarked  in  several  Russians  whose 
acquaintance  1  at  that  time  had  the  honor  of  making,  it  may  here 
be  not  out  of  place  to  mention.  This  was  their  desire  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  for  England  to  have 
a  civilized  neighbor  like  Russia  on  her  Indian  frontier;  and  when  I 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  dissent  from  their  views — for  it  is  a  waste 
of  breath  to  argue  with  Russians  about  this  question — hotv  eager 
they  were  for  me  to  impress  their  line  of  thought  upon  the  circle  of 
people  with  whom  1  was  the  more  immediately  connecled.  Of 
course,  the  arguments  brought  forward  were  based  upon  purely 
philanthropic  motives,  upon  Christianity  and  civilization.  They 
said  that  the  two  great  powers  ought  to  tro  together  hand  in  glove; 
that  there  ought  to  be  railways  ail  through  Asia  formed  by  Anglo- 
Russian  companies;  that  Russia  and  England  had  every  sympathy 
in  common  which  should  unite  them;  that  they  both  hated  Ger- 
many and  loved  France;  that  England  and  Russia  could  conquer 
the  world,  and  so  on. 
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It  was  a  line  of  reasoning  delightfully  Russian;  and  though  1  was 
not  so  rude  as  to  differ  from  my  would-be  persuaders,  and  lent  an 
attentive  ear  to  all  their  eloquence,  1  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  mutual  sympathy  between  England  and  Germany  is  much  greater 
than  that  between  England  and  Russia;  that  the  Greek  faith,  as 
practiced  by  the  lower  orders  in  Russia,  is  pure  paganism  in  compaj- 
ison  with  the  Protestant  religion  which  exists  in  Prussia  and  Great 
Britain;  that  Germany  and  Great  Britain  are  natural  allies  against 
Russia,  or  any  other  power  aggressively  disposed  toward  them;  that 
Germans,  and  Englishmen  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Russia,  un- 
derstand by  the  term  "  Russian  civilization  "  something  diametric- 
ally opposite  to  what  is  attributed  to  it  by  those  people  who  form 
their  ideas  ot  Muscovite  progress  from  the  few  Russians  whom  they 
meet  abroad;  and  that  the  Honduras  Railway  would  be  a  paying 
concern  to  its  English  shareholders  in  comparison  with  an  Anglo- 
Russian  line,  to  be  constructed  in  Central  Asia  with  English  capital 
and  Russian  directors. 

The  time  was  wearing  on,  November  was  drawing  to  a  close,  my 
leave  of  absence  would  begin  on  the  first  of  the  following  month, 
and  on  that  day  I  must  commence  my  travels.  Preparations  were 
rapidly  made.  Under  the  advice  of  Captain  Allen  Young,  of  arctic 
tame,  I  ordered  a  huge  water-proof,  and,  consequently,  air-proof, 
bag,  of  prepared  sail-cloth.  The  bag  was  seven  feet  and  a  half  long, 
and  ten  feet  round.  A  large  aperture  was  left  on  one  side,  and  the 
traveler  could  thus  take  up  his  quartern  inside,  and  sleep  well  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  winds.  The  bag  would  also  be  useful  in  many 
other  ways;  and  I  found  it  ot  great  convenience  tor  every  purpose 
save  the  one  for  which  it  was  originally  interfiled.  The  manufact- 
urer, not  calculating  on  the  enormous  dimensions  an  individual  as- 
sumes when  enveloped  in  furs,  had  not  made  the  aperture  large 
enough,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  difficulties,  when  1  at- 
tempted to  take  a  header  into  the  recess  ot  my  sleeping-apartment, 
were  almost  insurmountable;  and  only  on  one  occasion,  and  when 
clad  somewhat  more  lightly  than  usual,  1  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
entrance.  Four  pairs  of  the  thickest  Scotch  fishing-stockings  we.re 
also  ordered,  and  jerseys  and  flannel  shirts  ot  a  texture  to  which 
peorlo  in  this  country  are  but  little  accustomed.  Then  came  a  suit 
of  clothes,  made  by  Messrs,  Kino,  of  Regent  Street,  and  in  which 
they  assured  me  it  would  be  impossible  to  feel  cold.  The  clothes, 
1  must  admit,  were  exceptionally  well  made,  and  well  suited  to  be 
worn  under  a  sheepskin  attire;  but  1  can  not  wish  my  worst  enemy 
a  greater  punishment  than  forcing  him  to  sleep  out  on  the  steppes 
in  winter  time  with  mere  cloth  attire,  no  matter  how  thick.  Fur 
or  skins  of  some  kind  must  be  worn,  or,  without  this  precaution, 
the  traveler,  should  he  once  close  his  eyes,  will  undergo  a  great  risk 
of  never  opening  them  again.  Two  pairs  of  bocts  lined  with  fur 
were  also  taken ;  and  for  physic— with  which  it  is  as  well  to  be  sun- 
plied  when  traveling  in  out-ot-the-way  places — some  quinine,  and 
Cockle's  pills,  the  lalter  a  most  invaluable  medicine,  and  one  which 
1  have  used  on  the  natives  ot  Cen/ral  Africa  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble success.  In  tact,  the  maivelous  effects  produced  upon  the  mind 
and  body  of  an  Arab  sheik,  who  w;is  impervious  to  all  native  medi 
c'ines,  when  1  administered  to  him  five  Cockle's  pills,  will  never  lade 
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from  my  memory-  and  a  friend  of  mine,  who  passed  through  the 
same  district  many  months  afterward,  informed  me  that  my  fame 
as  a  "  meriicine-man"  had  not  died  out,  but  thai  the  marvelous  cure 
was  even  then  a  theme  of  conversation  in  the  bazaar. 

So  far  as  1  could  learn  from  the  books  which  related  to  Cenlral 
Asia,  there  would  be  but  little  game,  and  nothing  particular  in  the 
shape  of  sport;  so  I  determined  not  to  take  a  rifle,  when  the  car- 
tridges would  have  considerably  added  to  the  weight  of  my  luggage, 
the  prime  object  being  to  travel  as  light  as  possible  However,  as 
it  was  as  well  to  have  some  sort  of  a  gun  in  the  event  of  falling  in 
with  wild  fowl,  which  I  had  been  told  abounded  in  some  places,  1 
took  a  favorite  old  No.  12  small  bore,  and  some  cartridges  made  up 
with  No.  5  shot  and  ball,  in  the  event  of  falling  in  with  any  bears 
or  wolves;  while  a  regulation  revolver,  with  about  twenty  cartridges, 
made  up  my  defensive  arsenal  in  the  event  of  an  attack  from  the 
Turkomans. 

The  next  thing  to  be  thought  of  was  a  cooking  apparatus;  and  if 
1  had  taken  the  advice  of  many  kind  friends,  1  should  have  traveled 
with  a  batterie  de  cuisine  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  M.  Soyer  him- 
self. But  canteens  could  not  be  thought  of  for  a  moment,  on  ac- 
count of  the  extra  weight,  so  1  limited  myself  to  two  soldiers'  mess 
tins;  and  admirable  little  utensils  they  are  too,  whether  for  cooking 
over  a  spirit-lamp  or  on  a  fire,  and  far  superior  to  any  of  the  more 
costly  and  cumbersome  articles  especially  invented  to  get  out  of  order 
and  perplex  the  traveler,  A  trooper's  hold-all,  with  its  accompany- 
ing knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  completed  my  kit;  and,  with  a  ther- 
mometer, barometer,  and  pocket  sextant  by  way  of  instruments,  I 
•was  ready  to  start.  Even  this  amount  of  luggage  was  much  more 
than  was  desirable;  and  when  placing  the  baggage  for  my  journey 
— consisting  of  the  sleeping-sack,  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  railway- 
bag,  and  gun — into  the  scales  1  found  that  it  weighed  exactly  eighty- 
five  pounds.  An  officer  in  the  Footguards,  my  friend  K , 

wished  very  much  to  accompany  me  in  my  journey,  and  he  would 
have  been  a  most  cheery  and  agreeable  companion,  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  travel,  and  capable  of  roughing  it  to  any  amount;  but  as 
he  was  ignorant  of  Russian,  and  by  this  time  1  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  difficulties  that  would  most  likely  be  thrown  in  my 
way,  and  of  the  little  chance  1  had  of  getting  to  Khiva  alone,  1  was 
compelled  at  the  last  moment,  to  my  great  reluctance,  to  decline 
his  proposal.*  The  day  before  my  departure  from  London  1  received 
a  very  courteous  letter  from  Count  Schouvaloff,  in  which  he  said 
that,  as  1  was  provided  with  letters  to  General  Milutin,  the  Russian 
Minister  of  War  and  to  General  Kauffmann,  the  commander-in-cliief 
ot  the  forces  in  the  Government  of  Toorkistan,  it  only  remained  for 
him  to  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  brother  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  to  wish  me  godspeed  on  my  journey.  He  also  added  that 
he  had  sent  off  a  dispatch  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  St. 
Petersburg,  asking  him  to  do  every tning  he  could  to  aid  me  in  my 
proposed  journey.  And  so,  at  the  last  moment,  1  began  to  flatter 
myself  things  looked  a  little  brighter;  but  some  observations  from 

*  K was  determined  not  to  be  idle  during  his  leave,  and,  as  he  couM  not 

go  with  me  to  Russia,  went,  by  way  of  a  change,  to  Abyssinia,  where,  I  be- 
lieve he  had  some  interesting  adventure*. 
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Mr.  MacGahac,  whose  acquaintance  1  was  so  fortunate  as  tc  make 
at  the  house  of  a  mutual  friend  a  Tew  evenings  previous  to  ray  de- 
parture, made  me  still  rather  doubtful  of  success.  "  You  will  get 
on  very  well  as  far  as  Fort  Number  One,"  had  been  the  remark; 
"  and  then  you  will  have  to  pull  yourself  together  and  make  your 
r.ish,  and  a<rain  in  the  same  way  when  you  leave  Russian  territory 
for  India;  but  it  is  to  be  done,  though  the  odds  are  rather  against 
yoz  "  He  had  also  given  me  some  valuable  hints  about  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Tartar  language,  and  traveling  as  light  as 
possible. 

CHAPTER  IL 

THE  30th  of  November,  1875,  broke  cold  and  damp.  It  was  one 
of  those  disagreeable  days  that  depress  and  lower  the  barometer  of 
the  human  spirit  to  a  semi-despondent  level ;  but  1  had  finished  all 
my  regimental  duty,  and  having  provided  myself  at  Thornhill's  with 
a  strong  waist-belt  tc  contain  the  amount  of  gold  1  thought  neces- 
sary for  my  journey,  and  which,  by-the-way,  was  a  most  uncom- 
fortable bed'-fellow,  I  drove  to  the  Victoria  Station,  to  start  by  the 
night  mail.  * 

1  had  determined  not  to  take  a  servant— they  are  generally  m  the 
wav,  unless  they  know  something  of  the  country  traveled  in;  under 
other  conditions,  master  and  man  have  to  change  places.  I  must 
say,  however,  that  I  was  sorry  to  leave  behind  my  taithful  fellow. 
He  had  been  with  me  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and  was  able  to 
make  himself  understood  by  signs  and  the  few  broken  words  of  the 
language  he  might  pick  up,  in  a  manner  to  me  quite  incomprehensi- 
ble; but  Russian  inoujiki  (peasants)  and  Tartar  camel-drivers  would 
have  been  too  much  even  tor  him.  Besides,  he  was  a  married  man, 
ana  i  did  not  wish  to  be  saddled  with  his  wife  and  family  in  the  event 
of  a  disaster. 

Our  iron  horse  galloped  merrily  over  the  distance  between  Lon- 
don and  Dover.  The  passage  to  Ostend  was  a  favorable  one;  and 
the  following  afternoon  at  4  P.M.  1  found  myself  once  again  in  the 
tamiliar  old  station  of  Cologne. 

Two  or  three  hours'  delay  waiting  for  the  night  express  to  Berlin, 
and  once  more  en  route.  The  capital  of  the  empire  was  reached  the 
following  morning,  but  1  had  no  time  to  stop,  much  as  1  should 
have  liked  to  visit  the  many  well-loved  old  nooks  and  corners 
familiar  to  me  in  my  student  days.  As  it  was,  I  could  barely  catch 
the  train  for  St.  Petersburg,  when  I  found  the  carriages  very  much 
overcrowded,  and  with  difficulty  secured  a  place. 

Two  Russian  gentlemen  were  in  the  same  carriage;  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  1  found  that  one  had  been  employed  in  the 
diplomatic  service  in  Italy.  He  said  that  he  had  suddenly  received 
a  telegram  from  Prince  Gortschakoff,  at  that  time  at  Berlin,  requir- 
ing his  presence  there  immediately.  The  clothes  worn  in  Italy, 
even  in  winter,  are  not  necessarily  of  the  warmest  texture;  and  my 

*  To  Mr.  MacGahan,  and  subsequently  to  Mr.  Schuyler,  First  Secretary  at 
the  United  States  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  I  am  greatly  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information  with  reference  to  my  route. 
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fellow-traveler,  who,  by  the  way,  looked  in  very  delicate  health, 
found  his  journey  northward  anything  but  a  pleasant  one.  But  his 
troubles,  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  were  only  beginning,  for  the 
Prince  said  to  him,  "  I  am  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  will  give 
you  your  orders  there:  leave  by  the  next  train."  It  was  very  cold 
weather;  and  the  unfortunate  secretary,  unprovided  with  the  nec- 
essary wraps,  was  miserable  at  the  way  the  fates  had  served  him, 
He  was  an  Anglophobist,  and  much  chuckled  as  he  told  his  com- 
panion that  a  violent  article  against  England  had  appeared  in  the 
"  Nord  " — a  paper  which,  according  to  him,  is  inspired  by  the  min- 
istry at  St.  Petersburg— with  reterence  to  Mr.  Disraeli  having  pur- 
chased the  Viceroy  of  Egypt's  Suez  Canal  shares. 

"  The  English  are  a  great  nation,  but  very  mad,"  observed  an- 
other Russian.  "  They  are  sufficiently  sane  when  their  interests 
are  concerned,"  said  the  secretary,  "for  they  have  bought  these 
Suez  shares,  which  they  will  make  pay,  financially  as  well  as  polit- 
ically speaking.  Two  years  ago  they  nearly  inveigled  the  Shah 
into  a  treaty  with  Baron  Reuter,  and  that  would  have  given  then:, 
the  control  of  the  whole  of  Persia;  but,  thank  goodness,  our  people 
checkmated  them  there,  and  1  do  not  think  England  will  try  that 
game  on  again  just  at  present;  as  to  Strausberg,  he  is  a  joke  to  that 
fellow,  Reuter.  A  nice  business  the  latter  would  have  made  out  of 
it,  ana  the  English  too,  for  the  matter  of  thai." 

The  day  wore  away,  and  the  night  came  on  cold  and  bleak,  as  we 
rattled  northward  on  our  course.  The  secretary  sat  shivering  in 
the  corner,  and  the  rest  of  us,  enveloped  in  furs,  sought  the  arms 
of  Morpheus.  It  was  an  unusual  thing  to  experience  such  cold  in 
a  North  German  railway-carriasre,  as  generally  they  were  well 
warmed  by  means  of  stoves,  and  the  more  frequent  fault  to  find 
wilh  them  is  overheating  and  stuffiness;  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  stupid  attendant  had  let  the  fire  out,  and  the  result  was 
anything  but  an  agreeable  night.  Presently  wo  reached  the  boundary 
limit  between  Germany  and  Russia,  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  1 
found  myself,  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  in  a  large  high  hall, 
set  aside  for  the  examination  of  luggage  and  inspection  of  passports, 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  kept  waiting  in  a  cold  room  for 
at  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  while  some  spectacled  officials 
suspiciously  conned  each  passport.  The  Russian  secretary  hiniyelf 
was  not  at  all  impressed  wilh  the  wisdom  of  his  Government  in  still 
adhering  to  this  system,  which  is  so  especially  invented  to  annoy 
tiavelers.  "  What  nonsense  it  is!"  he  remarked;  "  the  greater 
scoundrel  a  man  is,  the  greater  certainty  of  his  passport  being  in  the 
•  most  perfect  order.  Whenever  1  go  to  France,  and  am  asked  for 
my  passport,  1  avoid  the  difficulty  by  saying:  '  Je  suis  Anglais;  nc 
passport;'  and  the  officials,  taking  me  for  an  Englishman,  do  not 
bother  me,  or  make  me  show  it." 

1  was  myself  a  little  uneasy  about  my  own  pass,  as  it  was  one 
which  had  done  service  about  five  years  previously,  and  1  had  lor- 
gotten  to  send  it  to  the  Russian  Consulate  previous  to  my  departure 
from  London.  However,  after  looking  at  the  document  for  some 
time,  and  scrutinizing  its  owner  very  carefully,  the  official  returned 
it  to  me. 

The  customs  examination  was  easily  got  through,  and  the  only 
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part  of  my  luggage  which  puzzled  the  douane  officer  was  the  sleep 
ing-bag.  He  srnelled  it  suspiciously,  the  water-proof  cloth  having 
a  strong  odor.  "  What  is  it'tor?"  "  To  sleep  in."  He  put  his  nose 
down  again,  and  apparently  uncertain  in  his  own  mind  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue,  called  for  another  official,  who  desired  me  to  un 
roll  it.  "And  you  sleep  in  that  big  bag?"  was  the  question. 
"Yes."  "  What  extraordinary  people  the  English  are!"  observed 
the  maa  who  had  inspected  my  passport,  and  sotto  wee,  "  He  must 
be  mad,"  when  the  other  by-standers  drew  back  a  little,  thinking 
that  possibly  1  was  dangerous  as  well. 

Forward  again,  in  a  most  commodious  and  well-arranged  carriage, 
well  warmed,  fairly  lighted,  and  containing  every  convenience  tho 
traveler  could  require  during  the  journey.  The  Russian  trains  are 
constructed  on  the  American  principle,  and  you  can  walk  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  it  you  like,  while  two  attendants  in  each  carriage 
supply  every  wad  of  the  traveler,  1  must  say  that  in  this  respect 
railway  traveling  in  Russia  is  far  better  arranged  than  in  England, 
and  the  refreshment-rooms  are  unequaled  by  any  in  that  country. 
Everything  you  ask  for  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice;  the  dishes 
are  hot  and  good,  while  the  attendance  and  the  biU — a  very  impor- 
tant adjunct  to  a  traveler's  pleasure — leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  the 
charges  being  exceedingly  moderate.  But,  with  all  these  advan- 
tages, there  is  one  great  drawback  and  that  is  the  slowness  of  the 
pace,  which,  when  traveling  through  a  vast  country  like  Russia,  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  Extreme  cold  would  seem  to 
have  the  same  effect  upon  the  human  mind  as  extreme  heat;  and 
the  indifference  to  time  which  characterizes  the  Russian  is  only 
equaled  by  the  low  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  Spaniard; 
while  the  word  zavtra  and  manana,  the  "  to-morrow  "  in  the  two 
languages,  is  used  as  frequently  by  the  Muscovite  as  by  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Peninsula.  But  there  is  something  else  which  may  ac 
count  for  the  slowness  of  pace  of  the  trains  in  Russia,  and  that  is 
the  careless  way  in.  which  the  lines  have  been  constructed.  The 
Government  inspectors,  by  all  accounts,  are  easily  suborned.  The 
golden  metal  has  charms  for  them  greater  than  the  lives  ol  their 
countrymen;  and  if  the  engines  were  to  attempt  even  a  moderate 
rate  of  speed,  the  sleepers  "and  rails  would  inevitably  give  way. 
Such  was  the  explanation  given  me  by  a  fellow-traveler,  when  re 
ferring  to  this  subject, 

St.  Petersburg  was  at  last  reached,  the  journey  having  been  ac- 
complished in  three  days  and  a  half  from  Charing  Cross,  I  had 
but  little  delay  in  obtaining  my  luggage,  for  in  this  respect  things 
are  well  managed  in  the  Russian  stations,  and  I  shortly  found  my- 
self comfortably  ensconced  in  Demout's  Hotel.  The  day  was  still 
young;  and  determining  to  lake  advantage  of  the  early  hour,  1  took 
a  sleigh  and  proceeded  to  call  upon  General  Milutin,  the  Minister  of 
War. 

The  foreigner  unaccustomed  to  St.  Petersburg  is  at  first  a  little 
astonished  at  the  way  he  is  beset,  on  leavingthe  portico  of  his  hotel,  by 
the  numerous  sleigh  drivers  who  are  congregated  outside.  "  Where 
to?  where  tc?"  they  cry:  when,  hearing  the  stranger  stammer  out 
the  name  of  the  street,  and  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
house  belongs — for  in  Russia,  as  a  rule,  houses  are  known  by  the 
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name  of  their  proprietors,  and  are  not  numbered,  as  elsewhere — a 
brisk  competition  ensues.  "  I  will  take  you  for  a  ruble,  sir.  Look 
what  a  beautiful  sleigh  1  have,  and  what  a  fine  trott ing-horse!" 
"He  knows  nothing  about  it!"  shouts  another;  "1  will  take  the 
gentleman  for  sixty  copecks!"  and  his  face  assumes  an  expression 
as  if  by  his  offer  he  had  conferred  on  you  a  favor  unequaled  in  tho 
annals  of  sleigh -drivers.  The  other  fellows  then  v,ait  a  tew  seconds 
to  see  it  the  stranger  will  succumb  to  the  offer:  but  if  not,  and  you 
walk  forward  two  or  three  steps,  (he  drivers  change  their  tone  from 
sixty  to  forty,  ar?d  from  that  to  twenty  copecks  (about  sixpence  in 
English  money),  this  being  about  the  value  of  an  average  "  course  " 
in  St.  Petersburg,  for  there  is  no  estabH'hed  tariff;  and  the  result  is 
that  foreigners  are  more  robbed  by  the  sleigh-drivers  in  that  city 
than  even  by  London  cabmen 

General  Milutin  was  not  at  home,  so  1  was  informed  by  a  tall 
Swiss,  the  hall  porter,  when,  leaving  the  letter  of  introduction  and 
my  card,  I  returned  to  the  hotel.  There  was  no  Russian  piece  going 
on  in  any  of  the  theaters  that  evening,  although  there  were  French 
and  German  plays,  besides  an  Italian  opera.  In  St.  Petersburg  there 
is  one  capital  Russian  theater,  the  Alexandrensky,  and  also  a  na- 
tional opera-house,  the  Marinsky;  but  the  Alexandiensky  is  often 
used  for  German  plays,  and  thus  it  sometimes  occurs,  as  on  tho  day 
when  1  arrived,  that  there  u  no  performance  going  orj  in  the  na- 
tional idiom  in  any  theater  in  tbe  capital;  but,  after  all,' this  can  be 
easily  explained  by  the  intense  dislike  many  apparently  well  edu- 
cated Russians  have  lo  their  own  language  I  have  often  heard 
Jhem  say,  "  It  does  very  well  for  the  moujiki  (peasants),  but  tho 
language  for  society  is  French;"  and  these  remarks  have  been 
uttered  by  Russians  from  the  provinces  of  the  interior,  whoso  knowl 
edge  of  French  was  so  imperfect,  and  their  accent  so  atrocious, 
that  it  jarred  on  the  ear  when  listening  ro  them.  There  L  no  doubt 
that  there  is  an  intense  con  tempi  among  the  higher  circle  through- 
out the  empire  for  everything  purely  Russian .  it  muat  be  foreign, 
to  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Thio  weakness  on  the  part  of  tho  well- 
to-do  classes  has  a  very  discouraging  effect  on  the  industries  of  the 
nation  It  would  rather  surprise  people  in  this  country  if  an  En- 
glishman were  to  address  his  wif  ;  in  a  foreign  language,  and  it  the 
correspondence  between  members  of  the  same  family  were  never 
carried  on  in  English;  or  should  the  daughter  of  tho  house  be  unable 
to  write  a  letter,  save  in  French,  without  making  tin  most  outrage 
ous  faults  in  grammar  as  well  as  in  spelling  But  thu  surprises  BO 
one  in  Russia.  There  is  not  that  love  of  everything  national 
amidst  the  higher  classes;  and  to  stuay  the  real  Russ  you  must  not 
visit  St.  Petersburg;  tor  thero  tbe  native  ia  so  veneered  over  with 
foreign  polish,  that  it  .'s  impossibb  to  discover  what  exists  belov/  the 
surface;  and  a  French  fencing-master  is  infinitely  preferred  lo  a 
Russian  Socrates.  The  present  Emperor,  it  is  said,  has  done  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  check  this  weakness  on  the  part  of  his  sub 
jects,  for  he  is  a  far-seeing  man,  and  the  empire  owes  more  to  his 
beneficent  rule  than  to  any  ot  his  predecessors;  but  a  deep  rooted 
custom  can  not  be  ousted  in  one  generation,  and  it  will  take  many 
years  to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  that  this  running  after 
everything  foreign,  to  the  detriment  of  national  enterprise,  w.lh 
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never  add  to  the  prosperity  of  Russia.  Another  influence  which 
has  a  deterrent  effect  on  the  development  of  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  interest  throughout  the  country  is  the  high  importance 
given  to  military  rank*  as  a  Russian  country  gentleman  once  bit- 
terly remarked  to  me,  "  In  my  country  a  man  is  nobody  unless  he 
eats  the  bread  of  the  state.  He  must  wear  a  unitoim,  he  must  have 
a  tchin— military  rank— or  its  equivalent,  should  he  serve  in  the 
civil  service  He  must  be  a  consumer  instead  of  a  producer;  and 
then  and  then  alone,  is  he  a  man  to  be  respected  and  looked  up  to. 

The  result  is,  that  all  the  energies  of  the  nation  are  expended  in 
what  will  never  bring  grist  to  the  mill;  but,  it  this  system  be  per 
aisled  in,  it  will  eventually  cause  a  national  bankruptcy. 

As  1  was  readme  a  Russian  newspaper  that  evening,  1  came  upon 
a  short  paragraph,  which  so  eminently  characterizes  the  weakness 
lor  strong  liquors  which  prevails  throughout  the  empire  that  1  am 
tempted  to  reproduce  it. 

It  appeared  that  in  a  certain  large  village  a  spirit  merchant  wished 
to  open  a  drinking  establishment;  to  do  this,  he  had  to  obtain  the  con 
sent  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  deteimined  to  put  up  to  auction  the 
right  of  establishing  a  house  of  that  sort,  which  fetched  the  sum  of 
3500  rubles;  and  this,  divided  among  the  population,  made  exactly 
1%  rubles  a  head. 

The  money  was  paid,  and,  according  to  the  correspondent,  the 
proprietor  must  have  got  back  the  amount  he  had  given  in  the  first 
three  days,  as  unusual  drunkenness  prevailed  during  all  that  time, 
when,  the  money  being  spent,  things  once  more  took  their  usual 
course. 

Drunkenness  is  not  looked  upon  with  nearly  the  same  feeling  of 
abhorrence  in  Russia  as  in  England,  among  the  military  class 
especially  •  and  an  officer  who  can  drink  all  his  comrades  under  the 
table  is  looked  upon  as  a  hero  The  climate  undoubtedly  has  a 
great  deal  tc  do  with  these  ovations  to  Bacchus;  and  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  below  zero,  the  body  requires  much  more  caloric,  both 
externally  as  well  as  internally,  than  in  more  temperate  zones. 

The  Russian  officers,  by  way  of  thoroughly  keeping  out  the  cold, 
have  invented  a  singular  drink.  They  call  it  jonka.  After  dinner, 
when  champagne,  claret,  and  liquors  have  been  drunk  to  an  extent 
of  which  people  in  this  country  have  no  conception,  a  huge  silver 
bowl  is  produced-  brandy,  rum,  spirits,  and  wines  of  all  kinds  are 
poured  in  promiscuously;  apples  and  pears  with  all  the  fruits  on  the 
dessert- table,  are  cut  up  and  tossed  into  the  liquid,  which  is  then 
set  on  fire,  and  when  in  this  state  the  flaming  mixture  is  poured  out 
into  large  goblets,  which  are  handed  round  the  table  It  it  a 
high  trial  if  the  drinking-bout  has  been  persisted  in  for  -several 
hours,  and  it  is  one  calculated  to  try  the  stomachs  as  well  as  the 
heads  of  the  guests;  but  we  are  in  Russia,  el  d  la  guerre  comme  a,  la 
guerre;  and  until  this  excess  of  drinking  goes  somewhat  out  ot 
fashion  with  the  upper  circles,  we  can  not  be  surprised  if  the  lower 
ones  remain  equally  addicted  to  it. 

That  evening  1  dined  at  the  table  d'Jiote,  a  comparatively  speaking 
new  institution  in  Russia,  where  to  dine  d  la  carte  is  generally  pre 
ierred.  For  any  one  not  accustomed  to  them,  Russian  dinners  are 
somewhat  remarkable.  Previous  to  sitting  down  at  table,  tbe  gueate 
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are  taken  to  a  side-buftet;  here  in  profusion  are  sardines,  caviare 
pressed  and  fresh — a  delicacy  unknown  in  this  country,  where  the 
so-called  fresh  caviare  is  invariably  a  little  salted— anchovies,  and 
every  conceivable  relish;  cigarettes  are  now  smoked,  a  glass  or  so  of 
liquor  drank,  and  the  party  adjourns  to  the  dinner-table,  Heres 
with  the  soup,  little  pates,  made  ot  meat  and  rice,  are  eaten  in  lieu 
of  bread.  The  soups,  particularly  those  made  of  fish,  such  as  the 
sterlet,  are  excellent,  and  well  suited  to  a  Russian  climate,  where  an 
enormous  quantity  of  nitiogen  must  be  consumed  to  keep  up  the 
animal  heat. 

1  found  myself  seated  next  to  a  Russian  officer,  a  general  in  the 
engineers,  and  had  a  long  conversation  with  him  about  India. 
"  You  English,"  he  said,  "  are  always  thinking  that  we  want  India; 
but  you  are  apt  to  forget  one  equally  important  point,  which  is,  that 
some  day  the  natives  of  that  country  may  wish  to  govern  them- 
selves. I  study  the  course  of  events  in  India  very  closely;  and 
what  do  1  see?  why,  that  you  aie  doing  everything  you  possibly 
can  to  teach  the  inhabitants  their  own  strength.  You  establish 
schools;  you  educate  the  people:  they  read  your  language— many 
of  them  even  your  newspapers;  and  the  leading  men  know  what  is 
going  on  in  Europe  just  as  well  as  you  yourselves.  But  the  day 
will  come  when  some  agitators  will  set  these  thinking  masses  in 
motion;  and  then  what  force  have  you  to  oppose  to  them?  If  ever 
there  was  a  nation  determined  to  commit  suicide  it  is  England.  She 
holds  India,  as  she  herself  allows,  by  the  force  of  aims;  and  yet  she 
is  doing  everything  in  her  power  to  induce  the  conquered  country 
to  throw  off  the  yoke." 

"But  do  you  not  think,"  I  observed,  "  that  when  our  frontiers 
touch,  as  your  statesmen  wish,  there  will  be  more  agitators  than 
even  now  in  India?" 

He  did  not  reply  to  this  question,  but  lighted  a  cigarette  and 
turned  the  conversation.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  reason  un- 
doubtedly in  what  he  had  urged.  However,  there  is  one  argument 
in  favor  of  further  education  in  India,  which  is,  that  the  better 
educated  the  natives  of  India  become,  the  greater  probability  of  their 
seeing  that  their  own  interests  are  far  more  likely  to  be  cared  for 
under  a  British  than  a  Russian  rule.  But  this  still  leaves  open  the 
question  of  whether  they  might  not  prefer  to  govern  themselves, 
which  undoubtedly  will  some  day  be  the  case. 

1  remember  once  meeting  a  highly  educated  Hindoo  on  board  a 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  steamer,  and  having  a  long  conversation 
with  him.  He  had  traveled  in  England,  where  he  had  been  extremely 
well  received ,  and  on  my  asking  how  the  English  were  liked  in 
India,  he  simply  replied,  "  You  are  a  great  nation,  and  no  people 
are  more  devoted  to  their  own  institutions  than  the  English.  How 
should  you  like  a  foreign  ruler  to  establish  himself  in  your  country?" 

The  following  day  I  called  at  the  British  Embassy,  but  there  was 
no  one  at  home  save  the  military  attache,  and  he  was  so  engaged  in 
having  a  »esson  that  he  had  no  time  to  see  me.  Later  on  in  the  day 
1  met  some  old  friends,  and  conversed  with  them  about  my  proposed 
journey.  They  all  took  a  pessimist  view  of  the  case.  "  Get  to 
Khiva!"  said  one  man.  "  You  might  as  well  try  to  get  to  the  moon 
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The  Russians  will  not  only  slop  you,  but  they  will  put  the  screw 
apon  our  own  Foreign  Office,  and  force  the  latter  to  do  it.  Why, 
the  Russians  are  as  suspicious  as  Orientals,  and  they  will  imagine 
you  are  sent  by  your  government  to  stir  up  the  Khivans.  They 
will  never  believe'that  an  officer,  tor  the  mere  sake  of  travel,  and  at 
his  own  expense,  would  go  to  Khiva, "  "  Why,"  observed  another, 
"  only  a  short  time  ago  an  officer  who  was  about  to  start  tor  Toorkistan 
wanted  to  take  an  English  servant  with  him.  The  man,  1  believe, 
had  been  a  private  in  the  Second  Life-guards;  somehow  or  other, 
this  got  to  the  ears  of  a  Russian  general.  He  sent  for  the  servant, 
and  said,  '  Did  you  ever  correspond  tor  the  Times?'  The  man,  who 
looked  upon  the  question  as  one  put  to  prove  his  capabilities, 
answered,  '  Never  did,  sir;  but  have  no  doubt  1  could,  if.  you  wish 
it.'  '1  tell  you  what  it  is,'  said  the  general,  '  if  1  catch  you  writ- 
ing a  line  to  England  about  what  you  see  when  you  are  with  us,  1 
will  have  you  hanged.'  The  man  became  alarmed.  He  could  clean 
a  horse,  and  his  ideas  did  not  soar  above  that  calling;  but  to  be  told 
that  he  was  to  be  hanged  if  he  wrote  a  letter!  Why,  he  might  want 
to  write  home  to  his  friends!  And  he  went  to  some  authorities  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  asked  them  their  advice.  The  result  was  he 
started  with  his  master,  but  only  got  as  far  as  Kasan ;  for,  on  arriv- 
ing at  that  point,  an  order  was  sent  to  have  him  turned  back." 

The  Russian  soldiers,  it  seems,  are  not  very  particular  what  they 
do  in  Central  Asia,  and  General  Kauffmann  greatly  dislikes  pub- 
licity. Judging  from  accounts  subsequently  given  me  by  eye-wit- 
nesses of  what  had  taken  place,  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
general  is  wise  in  his  generation. 

In  the  aftemoon  1  called  upon  Mr.  Schuyler,  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  had  been  to  Tashkent 
and  Bokhara,  having  traveled  as  far  as  Fort  Number  One  with  Mr. 
MacGahan,  the  energetic  correspondent  of  the  "  New  lork  Herald. " 
Mr.  Schuyler  had  been  able  lo  gather  a  great  deal  of  most  valuable 
information  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  He  is  the  only  diplomat 
the  Russians  have  ever  permitted  to  visit  their  Eastern  possessions, 
and  is  a  very  keen  observer,  besides  being  a  thorough  master  of  the 
Russian  language.  He  has  been  able  to  dive  considerably  below  the 
surface  in  his  endeavors  to  master  the  state  of  affairs  in  Toorkistan. 
His  report  was  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished in  a  blue-book;  the  authorities  in  Toorkistan  not  being  very 
well  pleased  at  the  way  he  exposed  their  administration.  Mr. 
Schuyler  gave  me  some'  very  valuable  hints  as  to  what  I  should 
require,  and  was  himself  engaged  in  writing  a  book  on  his  travels. 
From  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  he  had  studied 
hard  to  master  the  Russian  language,  probably  feeling  that  a  diplo- 
mat in  a  land  where  he  cannot  read  the  newspapers,  or  conveise 
with  all  classes  of  society,  if  necessary,  is  rather  like  a  fish  out  of 
water,  and  receiving  a  salary  which  he  has  not  fairly  earned. 

The  German  Chancellor  showed  what  he  thought  of  this  matter; 
tor  the  first  thing  he  did,  many  years  ago,  when  at  the  Russian  Em- 
bassy, in  St.  Petersburg,  was  to  study  the  Russian  language,  which 
he  eventually  mastered.  Bismarck's  example  is  not  a  bad  oae  to 
follow;  but  until  the  language  be  made  a  compulsory  one  at  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  our  Foreign  Office,  L  fear  that  the 
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business  of  the  British  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  will  continue  to 
be  transacted  through  an  interpreter. 

Later  on  1  called  upon  Count  Schouvaloff's  brother,  to  whom  the 
Count  had  so  kindly  given  rue  a  letter  ot  introduction;  but  he  was 
abroad,  so  1  was  iu termed  by  the  servant,  and  consequently  the 
letter  was  of  no  use. 

1  began  to  be  a  little  anxious  about  the  letter  which  1  had  left  at 
the  house  of  General  Milutin,  the  Minister  of  War,  particularly  as  1 
bad  omitted  to  fee  his  hall  porter— a  great  omission  on  my  part,  as 
1  was  informed  by  an  Englishman,  an  old  resident  in  St.  Peters- 
burs;  and  he  added,  "  Nothing  whatever  can  be  done  in  Russia 
without  a  judicious  disposal  of  presents,  from  the  hall  porter  to  the 
mistress  ot  the  minister,  who  gives  out  the  railway  contracts.  All 
have  their  price,  and  you  will  find  gold,  or  rather  its  equivalent  in 
ruble  paper,  an  open  sesame  throughout  the  Russian  Empire." 

I  must  say  that,  for  my  part,  1  did  not  share  this  opinion  about 
the  porter's  venality.  However,  as  1  had  written  to  ask  the  general 
if  1  could  have  the  honor  oi  an  interview,  and  no  repiy  had  been 
sent,  1  determined  to  write  another  letter,  which  was  couched  in  the 
following  terms: 

"  To  General  Milutin,  the  Minister  of  War: 

"  SIB, — 1  trust  that  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  1  am  taking  in 
writing  to  you  without  having  the  honor  of  your  personal  acquaint- 
ance. 

"  I  wish  to  have  the  permission  to  go  to  India,  via,  Khiva,  Merve, 
Kabul.  But  as  1  had  read  in  some  English  papers,  previous  to  rry 
departure  from  London  that  the  Russian  Government  had  issued  an 
order  forbidding  Englishmen  to  travel  in  Russian  Asia,  1  thought 
that  1  ought  to  address  mysel/  to  Count  Schouvalofl,  the  Russian 
embassador  in  London.  He  said  to  mo,  '  1  cannot  personally 
answer  your  question;  but  when  you  arrive  at  St.  Peteisburg,  the 
authorities  there  will  give  you  every  information.'  Before  1  quitted 
London  I  received  a  letter  from  Count  Schouvalof ;'  informing  me 
that  he  had  written  officially  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  ISt. 
Petersburg  with  a  reference  to  my  journey,  while  the  Count  inclosed 
me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  brother,  and  concluded  by  wishing 
me  a  happy  journey.  Now,  sir,  I  should  much  like  to  know  it  I 
can  have  this  permission.  It  it  can  not  be  granted  me,  will  you  do 
me  the  honor  ot  writing  two  lines  and  tell  me  frankly,  Yes  or  No. 
If  the  answer  is  No,  I  shall  leave  St.  Petersburg  immediately,  be- 
cause my  leave  of  absence  will  soon  be  over,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
remain  here  longer  than  it  is  necessary  to  receive  your  answer.  1 
have  the  honor  to  be,  etc." 

Having  dispatched  this  letter,  1  began  to  be  a  little  easier  in  my 
mind.  I  did  not  think  that  the  general,  who,  by  all  accounts,  is  a 
most  gentleman-like  man,  would  purposely  delay  replying  to  my 
note;  nor  was  I  wrong  in  my  surmises.  In  the  meantime  1  was 
trying  to  get  all  the  information  1  could  about  the  route  to  Khiva. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

MR.  SCHOTLEB  thought  that  the  best  way  to  go  to  Khiva  would 
be  by  Astrakhan  and  tiie  Caspian  to  Krisnovodsk>  and  from  there 
across  the  steppes  on  horseback  to  Khiva.  This,  undoubtedly, 
would  have  been  the  shortest  and  easiest  journey;  but  a  paragraph 
which  1  read  in  a  paper  that  afternoon  showed  me  that  this  route 
was  out  ot  the  question.  The  paragraph  w«s  to  1he  effect  that  the 
accumulation  of  ice  had  already  prevented  navigation  in  the  Caspran, 
and  that  the  Volga  waa  frozen. 

1  tried  to  get  some  inf urination  from  r.  few  Russran  officers  whose 
acquaintance  1  accidentally  made,  but  all  to  no  effect,  They  did 
not  know  themselves.  Tney  believed  that  there  was  a  post  to 
Khiva,  and  that  the  Tartars  had  carried  letters  there  on  horseback; 
but  whether  from  Orenburg  or  from  Tashkent  no  one  knew 

1  now  determined,  should  the  reply  to  my  letters  to  General 
Milutin  be  in  the  atiirmative,  to  go  down  to  Orenburg  and  seek  for 
further  information  in  that  town.  In  the  event  of  General  Mflutiil  B 
answer  being  in  the  negative,  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  straight 
to  Persia,  and  then,  skirting  the  Russian  boundary  line,  pass  via 
Merve  and  Bokhara  to  India. 

It  would  have  been  an  interesting  journey,  though  very  difficult 
to  know  the  exact  boundary  line  in  some  parts,  for,  as  I  have 
noticed  before  in  the  last  Russian  staff  map  of  Toorkistan,  dated  18755 
the  boundary-line,  extending  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  is  not 
marked  by  a  dotted  line,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  map;  thus  showing 
that  there  is  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  officer  by  whom  it  was  com 
piled  as  to  how  far  Russia  extends  in  that  direction. 

All  sorts  of  reports  were  circulated  with  reference  to  General 
Kauil'man,  the  Governor-general  ot  Toorkistan— some  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  sent  in  his  resignation.  Again,  it  was  said  that  he  had 
only  received  a  jewel-mounted  sword  in  return  for  his  services,  and 
that  one  of  his  subordinates  had  been  similarly  rewarded.  One 
thin"1  however,  seemed  \ery  certain,  which  was  that  the  general 
Lad  left  Tashkent,  and  was  on  his  road  to  St.  Petersburg;  but 
whether  on  account  ot  the  recent  disturbances  in  Kokan,  or  for 
General  Milutin  to  consult  him  with  reference  to  r  further  advance 
upon  Kashgar,  were  mooted  points,  and  to  which  no  one  could  give 
an  answer.  In  fact,  there  is  no  country,  perhaps,  in  the  universe, 
where  reports  are  so  rite  as  in  Russia.  The  press  is  gagged,  owing 
to  the  strict  system  of  censorship  which  prevails;  and  the  result  is 
that  gossip  runs  rampant,  each  man  embellishing  the  story  he  has 
heard  from  his  neighbor,  when  it  eventually  acquires  greater  dimen- 
sions, if  possible,  than  that  of  the  three  black  crows  so  happily  told 
by  Smollett. 

The  letter  to  General  Milulin  produced  the  effect  1  anticipated, 
and  the  result  was  a  reply,  directed,  singularly  enough,  to  the  British 
Embassy,  although  I  had  in  my  own  letter  distinctly  written  my 
address  as  Demout's  Hotel.  The  communication  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  commandants  in  Russian  Asia  had  received  orders  to  aid 
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me  in  my  journey  through  the  territory  under  their  command;  but 
that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  give  its  acquiescence  to  the 
extension  of  my  journey  beyond  Russian  territory,  as  the  authorities 
could  not  answer  for  the  security  or  the  lives  ot  travelers  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  Emperor's  dominions. 

Now  this  was  so  self  evident  a  statement  that  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  General  Milutin  for  making  it.  Of  course,  the  Russian 
Government  could  not  be  responsible  for  my  safety  beyond  the  Eni- 
peror's  dominions,  auy  more  than  could  her  Majesty's  Government 
be  responsible  for  the  life  of  a  traveler  passing  through  Natal  to 
Central  Africa. 

Merve  and  Herat  no  more  belong  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  than 
Central  Africa  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  s  then  how  could  the 
Imperial  Government  at  St.  Petersburg  imagine  itself  liable  for  any 
thing  happening  to  me  outside  Russian  territory? 

There  were  only  two  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  letter — 
either  that  the  general,  who  is  by  all  accounts  a  most  kind-hearted 
man,  valued  my  life  at  a  greater  price  than  1  did  myself — which 
was  exceedingly  amiable  on  his  part — or  thats  for  certain  military 
and  political  reasons,  he  did  not  wish  me  to  20  to  Central  Asia, 

I  must  say  that  1  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  way  he  en« 
deavored  to  deter  me;  and  Russian  officers  must  be  very  different 
to  English  ones,  if  the  mere  fact  of  there  being  a  little  risk  is  suffi 
cieot  to  stop  their  traveling. 

1  should  have  much  liked  to  ask  General  Milutin  one  question, 
and  to  have  heard  his  answer — not  given  solemnly,  as  the  Eussian 
Chancellor  makes  his  promises,  but  face  to  face,  and  as  a  soldier 
Would  Le,  when  a  captain,  have  turned  his  face  homeward  to  St. 
Petersburg  simply  because  he  was  told  by  a  foreign  government  that 
it  could  not  be  responsible  for  his  safety?  1  do  not  think  so;  and 
1  have  a  far  higher  opinion  of  the  Russian  officers  than  to  imagine 
that  they  would  be  deterred  by  such  an  argument,  if  used  to  them 
under  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which  1  found  myself. 

However,  there  was  the  letter  in  black  and  white.  The  only 
thing  left  for  me  to  do  was  to  write  and  thank  the  general  for  per- 
mitting me  to  travel  in  Russian  Asia,  adding  in  a  final  postscript 
that  1  should  probably  return  either  by  Tashkent  or  Teheran;  my 
intention  being  to  go  from  Khiva  to  Merve,  and  so  on  to  Meshed, 
when  1  should  have  been  in  Persian  territory.  1  could  have  then 
gone  via  Herat  and  Bolan  pass  to  Shikarpoor.  and  returned  either 
through  Cachemire,  Kashgar,  and  Tashkent,  or  by  Kabul,  Bokhara, 
and  Kasala  to  European  Russia. 

The  final  preparations  for  the  journey  were  soon  made;  all  my 
superfluous  clothes  sent  back  to  England;  a  pair  of  high  cloth 
boots,  commonly  known  as  valenki,  bought  to  keep  out  the  cold; 
and  the  following  evening  at  eight  o'clock  1  found  myself  at  the 
railway  station,  en  route  for  Orenburg.  A  marvelous  ignorance 
seemed  to  exist  amidst  the  clerks  at  the  booking-office  when  1  asked 
them  how  far  the  line  extended  in  the  direction  of  that  town.  Did 
it  go  to  Samara?  No.  Could  1  take  my  ticket  to  Orenburg?  No. 
Well,  how  far  could  1  book?  None  ot  them  could  tell  me;  so,  tak- 
ing a  ticket  as  far  as  Penza,  which  1  knew  was  on  the  line,,  I  pro 
eeeded  to  register  my  luggage. 
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The  box  containing  my  cartridges  struck  the  attention  of  an 
official  who  was  standing  beside  the  scales;  and  "  Pray  what  may 
this  be?"  he  observed,  looking  suspiciously  at  the  case.  "  It  is  very 
heavy." 

He  was  quite  right;  cartridges  are  heavy,  and  the  four  hundred 
which  made  up  my  ammunition— and  which  traveled  to  Khiva  and 
back  again — were  otten  a  source  ot  gieat  annoyance  to  myself  as 
well  as  my  camels. 

"  They  are  little  things  which  contain  some  lead,"  1  answered. 
"  Oh!  instruments  which  contain  some  lead,"  he  said.  "  Yes,"  I 
replied;  "very  useful  instruments;  pray  be  careful  with  them." 
Upon  which  he  gave  me  the  receipt, 

The  cairiages  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are,  if  possible, 
more  commodious  than  those  which  run  from  the  capital  to  the 
Geiman  frontier,  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  sleeping  com- 
portments; so  the  journey  can  be  performed  as  comfortably  as  if 
traveling  iu  a  Cunard  steamboat. 

Upon  taking  my  seat,  two  ladies,  dressed  in  the  deepest  black, 
entered  the  carriage  and  solicited  subscriptions  from  the  different 
passengers  for  the  wounded  insurgents  in  Herzegovina. 

"  I  suppose  some  of  this  money  will  go  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
hale  as  well  as  the  sick/'  observed  a  fellow- traveler.  "Poor  fel- 
lows, they  want  arms  very  badly." 

"  I  would  give  anything  to  drive  out  those  Mussulmans,"  re- 
marked his  companion,  producing  a  well-filled  purse,  and  making 
a  large  donation  to  the  fund. 

His  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other  Russians  in  the  car- 
riage, and,  not  wishing  to  appear  conspicuous  by  not  subscribing, 
1  added  a  trifle,  my  ms-d-vis  saying,  "  Thank  you,  brother— it  will 
help  to  keep  the  sore  open:  the  sooner  the  Turk  falls  to  pieces,  the 
better.  What  is  the  good  of  our  having  a  fleet  en  the  Black  Sea  un- 
less we  can  command  the  Dardanelles?  And  the  longer  this  affair 
continues  in  Herzegovina,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  reach  Constan- 
tinople." 

"  What  will  the  English  say  to  this?"  I  inquired.  "Oh,  Eng- 
land! she  goes  for  nothing  now,"  be  replied.  "  She  is  so  bent  upon 
money-making  that  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  kicking  to  make  her 
fight.  Why,  she  did  not  do  anything  when  Gortschakoff  repudi- 
ated the  Black  Sea  treaty, " 

"  He  "  (Gortschakofr)  "  chose  the  right  time  for  this,"  addedafel- 
Jow-traveler;  "  it  was  just  after  Sedan." 

"  After  Sedan  or  before  Sedan,"  continued  the  first  speaker,  "it 
would  have  been  all  the  same.  England  is  like  an  overfed  bull: 
she  has  lost  the  use  of  her  hoins." 

"  What  ot  her  fleet?"  1  inquired.  "  "Well,  what  can  she  do  with 
it?"  was  the  answer.  "  She  can  block  up  the  Baltic — but  the  frost 
does  that  tor  six  months  in  the  yeai ;  and  she  can  prevent  the  corn 
from  our  Southern  provinces  reaching  her  own  maikets,  bread  will 
be  dearer  in  London,  that  is  alL  England  will  not  land  troops  in 
the  Crimea  again." 

"  God  grant  that  she  inays"  said  another;  "  our  railway  to 
Sevastopol  is  now  open." 

I  here  remarked  that  England  was  not  likely  to  declare  war  with- 
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out  having  an  ally.  "  But  what  if  Germany  or  Austria  were  to  join 
her?" 

"  As  for  those  pigs  of  Germans,  we  must  fight  them  some  day  or 
other,"  replied  the  previous  speaker;  "  and  when  the  Tzarevitch  is 
emperor,  please  God  we  wiU  beat  them  well,  and  drive  every  Ger- 
man brute  out  of  Russia:  they  iatten  on  our  land  at  the  expense  of 
our  brothers." 

"  But  supposing  they  get  the  best  of  it?" 

"  Well,  what  can  they  dp?  Ihev  can  not  stop  in  Russia,  even  if 
they  should  be  able  to  assail  us.  We  can  play  the  old  game;  keep 
on  retiring.  Russia  is  big,  and  there  is  plenty  of  country  at  our 
back." 

"  They  might  take  the  Baltic  piovinces,"  1  remarked. 

"Take  them!  I  hope  Gortschakoff  will  give  them  to  Bismarck 
before  long,  ar.d  arrange  that  Germany  does  not  interfere  with  us 
when  we  march  upon  Constantinople,"  said  another  of  the  travelers. 

"  Arrange  with  Bismarck!  "Sou  might  as  well  arrange  with  the 
devil!"  said  tue  Crst  speaker.  "  He  will  take  everything  he  can, 
and  give  us  nothing.  He  is  the  greatest  enemy  we  have — except, 
pei haps,  the  people  at  Vienna!  However,  they  do  not  count  for 
much ;  as  with  the  Czechs  and  Hungarians,  they  have  plenty  on 
their  hands;  but  we  must  give  those  Austrians  a  beating  before 
long." 

"  Which  would  be  most  popular — a  war  with  Austria,  or  one  with 
Germany?'*  I  inquired. 

"  With  Austria,"  was  the  unanimous  reply,  "  because  we  know 
that  we  can  march  to  Vienna  without  any  difficulty.  We  are  not 
prepared  for  Germany;  our  army  is  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  to 
compete  with  Moltke's  forces.  We  must  bide  our  time.  Besides 
this,  the  Emperor  likes  his  uncle  too  much.  When  the  Tzarevitch 
is  on  ihe  throne,  then  we  shall  have  a  war.  Bismarck,  too,  does 
not  want  to  fight  at  present.  He  would  like  to  sec  Russia  fight  Eng- 
land, Austria  aad  Tuikey.  The  old  fox  would  sit  still  himself, 
and  do  nothing.  But  if  we  got  the  best  of  Austria,  lie  would  take 
Vienna  and  Holland  as  his  shaie  of  the  spoil,  and  as  a  reward  for 
his  exertions;  while,  if  we  were  beaten,  he  would  take  the  Baltic 
provinces.  But  perhaps  you  are  a  German,  "said  one  of  the  travelers. 
"No,  I  am  an  Englishman,"  was  my  answei,  "and  1  am  very 
much  obliged  to  you  for  this  interesting  conversation." 

Moscow  was  reached  early  the  following  morning:  when,  finding 
that  there  would  be  no  train  till  the  afternoon  to  Penza,  1  took  a 
sleigh,  and  drove  to  call  on  her  Majesty's  consul,  a  Mr.  Leslie,  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  during  a  previous  visit  to  Moscow.  His 
post  is  a  purely  honorary  one,  but  perhaps  in  no  other  consulate  in 
Europe  is  so  much  hospitality  shown  to  Englishmen.  Mr.  Leslie, 
from  his  long  residence  in  Russia,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  is  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  Foreign  Office. 

Moscow,  with  its  wide  streets,  its  long  distances  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  its  world-renowned  Kremlin,  the  palaces  of  its 
nobles^  embracing  vast  suites  ot  apartments,  parquet  floors,  and 
almost  Oriental  magnificence,  has  so  often  been  described  by 
travelers,  that  1  will  not  trouble  my  reader  with  a  description.  If  1 
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were  to  do  so,  it  would  be  the  account  of  what  1  had  seen  during 
previous  visits,  and  not  the  experiences  of  my  present  journey.  As 
it  was,  1  had  barely  lime  to  pay  2  rapid  visit  to  my  triends  at  the 
consulate,  diink  a  glass  of  tea  in  the  Moscow  Traktir,  and  hear  a 
well-ransmbered  tune  irorn  the  old  organ  in  that  time-honored 
restaurant,  when  I  was  once  more  clashing  through  the  streets  to  the 
station,  my  half-drunken  Jehu  shouting  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice 
"  Beregi!  beregi!"  (take  care).  He  generally  contrived  to  utter  the 
warning  sound  just  after  he  had  driven  into  the  sleigh  of  some  fel- 
low-Jehu, who,  in  return  for  the  collision,  used  that  peculiar  class 
of  language  which  is  not  confineil  to  Russian  drivers,  but  is  fre- 
quently made  use  of  by  cabmen  in  London  streets. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  the  track  again,  but  this  time  alone  in  my  compartment  till  1 
was  joined  by  an  off.cial  whose  business  it  was  to  inspect  the  line 
between  Moscow  and  Riazan.  His  chief  object  was  to  find  out  if 
any  unnecessary  delays  took  place  at  the  different  stations  on  this 
railway,  a  number  of  complaints  having  been  lately  made  about  the 
unpunctualitv  of  the  trains.  It  was  supposed  tc  be  tLe  station-mas- 
ters' fault,  and  that  these  officials,  being  slack  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty,  were  the  main  cause  of  the  delay.  "  I  could  easily 
find  them  cut,"  remarked  the  inspector,  "  if  it  were  not  foi  the  con- 
founded telegraph,  but  that  beats  me;  for  the  rogues  are  all  in  col- 
lusion the  one  with  the  other,  and  as  soon  as  ever  they  see  me  on  t  be 
platform  they  telegraph  the  intelligence  to  their  brethren  down  the 
line." 

It  appears  that  there  used  formerly  to  he  a  great  deal  of  fraud 
committed  on  the  railway  companies  in  Russia  by  the  guards  of  the 
trains,  who  would  ask  a 'passenger,  when  about  to  take  his  ticket  at 
the  booking-office,  "  What  class  are  you  going  by?"  If  by  the  first 
or  second,  the  guard  would  say,  "  Take  a  third  class  ticket;  give  me 
a  few  rubles,  and  1  will  let  you  go  first-class,  as  1  am  guard  of  the 
train  by  which  you  will  travel."  But,  according  to  the  inspector, 
this  system  of  roguery  has  now  been  put  down,  and  the  result  is  a 
better  return  on  the  railway  capital,  although  up  to  the  present  time 
the  lines  have  been  anything  but  remunerative  to  investors.  From 
the  inspector  1  found  out  that  1  ought  to  have  taken  my  ticket  to 
Sizeran,  which  was  the  terminus  of  the  line  in  the  direction  of  Oren- 
burg, but  that  it  was  too  late  now  to  pay  the  difference,  and  that  I 
must  tvait  till  we  arrived  at  Penza,  when  I  should  just  have  time 
to  get  a  new  ticket,  and  relabel  my  luggage. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  night,  in  spite  of  all  our  furs;  and  at  Riazan, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  wait  an  hour,  and  to  '--inge  trains,  a  fel- 
low-traveler, a  Russian  nobleman,  who  had  got  iiito  the  carriage  at 
an  intermediate  station,  was  very  indignant  with  the  stoker  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fire,  and  repeatedly  called  him  a  son 
of  an  animal,  the  culprit  trembling  and  crying  out  as  if  he  were 
under  the  lash  of  a  whip. 

It  will  take  a  good  many  more  years  to  thoroughly  eliminate  thf 
old  spirit  of  serfdom  in  Russia,  although  the  law  has  long  ceased  to 
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exist,  and  the  men  who  have  been  brought  up  as  slaves  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of  a  feeling  of  awe  when  they  are  in  the  presence  ol 
their  superiors.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  things  follow  on  ic  this 
groove,  for  it  would  be  a  bitter  day  for  Russia  should  the  socialistic 
and  nihilist  tendencies  which  are  being  developed  in  her  larger 
towns  become  extended  amidst  her  rural  population.  At  the  present 
moment  the  love  for  the  Emperor  predominates  over  every  feeling 
but  one  amidst  the  peasantry;  and  this  devotion  to  their  Father,  as 
he  is  termed,  is  well  deserved,  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  under- 
went an  enormous  personal  risk  when,  at  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  he 
did  away  with  slavery  in  his  dominions.  It  was  a  step  which  re- 
quired gieat  moral  courage  on  the  part  of  its  originator,  and  few 
coperors  would  have  lisked  mortally  offending  the  upper  classes  of 
the  country,  even  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  lower. 

Probably  the  only  influence  which  could  be  brought  to  hear  upon 
a  peasant's  mind  to  such  an  extent  that  1  believe  it  would  counter- 
balance his  affection  for  the  Tzar,  is  the  religious  one.  In  perhaps 
no  country  in  the  world  has  this  element  so  powerful  a  swav  as  in 
Russia.  Iu  religion,  coupled  with  superstition,  lay  a  power  which 
could  even  thwart  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  himself;  and 
ihe  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  is  certainly  more  powerful  than  the  Tzar. 
Hitherto  the  two  dominant  influences  have  gone  hand  in  glove  to- 
gether; and  it  is  as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  any  rupture  be- 
tween them  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  revolution, 

In  the  waiting-room  at  JRiajsk  waiters  wen;  hurrying  about  with 
glasses  of  scalding  tea,  which  were  eagerly  called  for  by  the  traveler. 
In  fact,  the  amount  of  this  beverage,  that  a  Russian  can  drink  is 
somewhat  astonishing  to  the  stranger,  and  the  traditional  washer- 
woman of  cur  country,  \vhose  capabilities  in  this  respect  are  sup- 
posed to  be  unrivaled,  would  have  no  chance  whatever  if  pitted 
against  a  subject  of  the  Tzar  A  large  samovar  (a  brass  urn)  stood 
on  the  refreshment-table,  the  water  being  kept  to  a  boiling-point, 
not  by  c  spirit-lamp,  as  in  England,  but  by  a  funnel,  which  fitted 
into  the  center  of  the  urn,  and  was  filled  with  red-hot  charcoal. 
Economy  was  evidently  the  order  cf  the  day  r.  ith  some  of  the  trav- 
elers; for,  instead  of  putting  the  sugar  in  their  glasses,  they  would 
take  a  lump  in  their  mouths,  and  thus  sweeten  the  scalding 
draught. 

I  took  advantage  of  our  delay  at  Riajsk,  and  walked  through  the 
ether  waiting-rooms.  These  were  crammed  with  third-class  pas- 
sengers. It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  mixture  of  different 
nationalities,  which,  huddled  together  like  sheep,  lay  in  different 
attitudes  on  the  floor.  Here  a  Tartar  merchant,  his  head  covered 
\vith  c,  email  yellow  fez,  while  a  long  party-colored  gown  and  pair 
ot  high  boots  completed  his  attire,  was  fast  asleep  in  a  corner.  A 
woman,  covered  with  a  thick  white  veil,  lay  folded  in  his  arms; 
while  a  child,  enveloped  in  a  bundle  of  rags,  was  playing  with  the 
fur  cap  cf  its  parent.  Next  to  them  a  man,  whose  peculiarly  shaped 
nose  showed  a  distinct  relationship  to  the  tribe  of  Israel,  was  breath- 
ing hard  through  his  nasal  organ.  From  time  to  time  he  clutched 
convulsively  at  a  small  leather  bag,  which,  half  hidden  beneath  a 
greasy-looking  black  coat,  was,  even  in  his  dreams,  a  source  of  anx- 
iety. Peasants  in  every  posture,  their  well-knit  frames  clad  in  un- 
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tanned  leather,  which  was  tightly  girt  about  their  loins  with  narrow 
leather  belts  studded  with  buttons  of  brass  and  silver,  re-echoed  the 
Hebrew's  melody.  An  old  Bokbaran  in  flowing  robes  sat  listlessly, 
with  his  legs  twisted  up  under  him,  beside  the  stove.  He  appeared 
to  be  under  the  influence  of  opium,  and  was  possibly  dreaming  of 
celeslial  houris  and  bliss  to  come;  while  a  smart-looking  lad — per- 
haps his  son,  judging  from  the  likeness  between  them — had  with- 
drawn a  little  from  the  rest  of  the  throng,  apparently  not  very  well 
pleased  by  his  vicinity  to  the  Russian  peasants. 

The  Mohammedans  of  Central  Asia  have  certainly  one  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  moujtk,  and  that  is  in  their  love  for  water;  indeed, 
if  the  Russian  peasant  could  only  be  persuaded  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  in  his  ablutions,  it  would  be  conducive,  if  not  to  his  own 
comfort,  at  least  to  that  of  his  fellow-travelers.  Superstition  and 
dirt  are  twin  brothers  in  Russia;  and  1  have  frequently  observed 
that  the  more  particular  a  peasant  in  his  adoration  of  the  various 
idols  (obrazye)  which  are  prominently  displayed  on  the  threshold  of 
every  cottage,  the  more  utterly  he  is  forgetful  of  the  advantages  of 
soap  and  water. 

At  Penza  1  had  barely  time  to  secure  another  ticket  on  to  Sizeran, 
where  my  railway  traveling  would  terminate,  and  presently  found 
myself  in  a  large  saloon  carriage.  Here  almost  every  saat  was  taken, 
and  the  porters  had  piled  upon  them  some  railway  bags  and  parcels 
belonging  to  passengers  traveling  in  another  cariiage.  These  arti- 
cles had  been  put  in  while  the  owners  weie  in  the  waiting- rooms, 
the  object  being  to  diminish  the  length  of  the  train.  This  was  at- 
taineil,  but  at  the  cost  of  considerable  discomfort  to  the  travelers 
who  were  eagerly  searching  tor  their  lost  property  by  the  dim  light 
cf  a  smoky  tallow  clip. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  with  one  of  the  party,  a  tall  and  very 
stout  middle-aged  man,  1  discovered  that  my  shortest  route  to  Oren- 
burg would  be  through  Samara.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  the 
last-mentioned  town,  and  proposed  that  we  should  hire  a  troika — a 
three  horse  sleigh — and  travel  together.  1  readily  embraced  the 
offer,  when  alter  a  few  hours'  more  traveling  we  stepped  out  on  the 
platform  of  the  station  at  Sizeran.  Here  my  companion  was  evi- 
dently well  known,  for  the  railway  officials  and  porters  respectfully 
saluted  him,  and  hastened  to  bring  our  luggage  to  the  waiting-room. 
I  must  say  that  1  was  surprised  to  find  so  good  a  refreshment-room 
so  far  from  the  capital,  as,  with  but  very  short  halts  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  trains,  we  had  been  traveling  for  more  than  sixty  hours, 
and  all  this  time  in  the  direction  of  Asia,  on  nearing  which  you  ex- 
pect at  each  stride  to  leave  civilization  further  and  further  in  your 
wake.  But  the  buffet  at  Sizeran  left  nothing  to  be  desired;  and  in 
a  very  short  time  as  good  a  breakfast  was  supplied  as  could  be  ob- 
tained in  any  French  restaurant. 

We  now  liadto  think  over  the  preparations  for  our  sleigh  journey, 
and  after  a  little  bargaining  my  companion  made  arrangements  with 
a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood  to  supply  us  with  a  sleigh  and  relays 
of  horses  as  far  as  Samara.  The  distance  is  about  eighty- five  miles, 
and  there  is  no  regular  government  postal  station  between  the  nwo 
towns. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  You  had  better  put  on  plenty  of  clothes,"  was  the  friendly  eaa- 
lion  1  received  from  mv  companion  as  1  entered  the  dressing-room, 
"  for  the  thermometer  inarKs  twenty  degrees  below  zero,  Reaumur, 
and  there  is  a  wind."  People  in  this  country  who  have  never  ex- 
perienced a  Russian  winter  have  little  idea  of  the  difference  even 
a  slight  breeze  makes  when  the  mercury  stands  low  in  the  ther- 
mometer, for  the  wind  then  cuts  through  you,  furs  and  all,  and  pene- 
trates to  the  very  bones.  Determining  to  be  on  my  guard  against 
the  frost,  1  dressed  myself,  as  I  thought,  as  warmly  as  possible,  and 
so  as  to  be  utterly  impervious  to  the  elements. 

First  came  three  pairs  of  the  thickest  stockings,  drawn  up  high 
above  the  knee,  and  over  them  a  pair  of  fur-lined  low  shoes,  which 
in  their  turn  were  inserted  into  leather  goloches,  my  limbs  being 
finally  deposited  in  a  pair  of  enormous  cloth  boots,  the  latter  reach- 
ing up  to  the  thigh.  Previously  1  had  put  on  some  extra  thick 
drawers  and  a  pair  of  trousers,  the  astonishment  of  the  foreman  of 
Messrs.  Kino's  establishment,  "Lord  love  you,  sir,"  being  his  re- 
mark when  1  tried  them  on,  "  no  cold  can  get  through  them  trousers, 
anyhow !"  1  must  confess  that  1  rather  chuckled  as  my  legs  assumed 
herculean  proportions,  and  1  thought  that  1  should  have  a  good  lautih 
at  the  wind,  no  matter  how  cutting  it  might  be;  but  2Eolus  had  the 
laugh  on  his  side  before  the  journey  was  over.  A  heavy  flannel 
under-shirt,  and  shirt  covered  by  a  thick  wadded  waistcoat  and  coat, 
encased  my  body,  which  was  further  enveloped  in  a  huge  shuba,  or 
fur  pelisse  reaching  to  the  heels,  while  my  head  was  protected  with 
a  fur  cap  and  vashlik,  a  sort  of  cloth  head-piece  of  a  conical  shade 
made  to  cover  the  cap,  and  having  two  long  ends  which  tie  round 
the  throat. 

Being  thus  accoutered  in  all  my  armor,  1  sailed  forth  to  join  my 
companion,  who,  an  enormous  man  naturally,  now  seemed  a  very 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  in  his  own  winter  attire.  How  people  would 
have  laughed  if  they  could  have  seen  us  in  Piccadilly  in  our  cos- 
tumes! "  1  think  you  will  do,"  said  my  friend,  scanning  me  well 
over;  "but  you  will  find  your  feet  get  very  cold,  for  all  that.  It 
takes  a  day  or  so  to  get  used  to  this  sleigh  traveling;  and,  though 
1  am  only  going  a  little  beyond  Samara,  1  shall  be  uncommon^  glad 
when  my  journey  is  over." 

He  was  buckling  on  his  revolver;  and  as  we  were  informed  that 
there  were  a  great  many  wolves  in  the  neighborhood,  1  tried  to  do 
the  same;  but  this  was  an  impossibility;  the  man  who  made  the 
belt  had  never  foreseen  the  gigantic  proportions  my  waist  would 
assume  when  clad  in  this  Russian  garb.  1  was  obliged  to  give  it  up 
in  despair,  and  contented  myself  by  strapping  the  weapon  outside 
my  saddle-bags. 

For  provisions  for  possibly  a  thirty-six  hours'  journey,  and  as 
nothing  could  be  bought  to  eat  on  the  road,  I  provided  myself  with 
some  cutlets  and  chicken,  which  fitted  capitally  into  the  mess  tins, 
while  my  companion  agreed  to  furnish  the  tea  and  bread,  the  former 
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an  article  without  which  no  true  Russian  \vill  ever  travel.  He  had 
not  much  baggage  with  him,  and  my  own  was  reduced  to  as  little  as 
possible;  but  we  soon  discovered  that  it  was  impossible  to  stow 
away  the  luggage  in  the  first  sleigh  that  had  been  brought  for  our 
inspection,  for  when  my  railway  bag,  saddle-bags,  cartridge-box, 
gun,  and  sleeping-sack  had  been  put  inside  and  were  well  covered 
with  straw,  1  essayed  to  sit  upon  them,  but  found  that  there  was 
too  little  distance  from  the  improvised  seat  to  the  roof,  and  my  back 
was  nearly  bent  double  in  consequence. 

"  Bring  out  another  sleigh,"  said  my  friend.  "How  the  wind 
cuts!  does  it  not?"  he  continued,  as  the  breeze,  whistling  against 
out  bodies,  made  itself  lelt  in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  we  had 
taken.  The  vehicle  now  brought  was  broader  and  more  commo- 
dious than  the  previous  one,  which,  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
coffin,  seemed  especially  designed  so  as  to  torture  the  occupants, 
pailicularly  if.  like  my  companion  and  self,  they  should  happen  to 
be  endowed  by  nature  with  that  curse  dining  a  sleigh  journey — 
however  desirable  appendages  they  may  be  when  in  a  crowd— long 
legs.  Three  horses  abreast,  their  coats  white  with  pendent  icicles 
and  hoar-frost,  were  harnessed  lo  the  sleigh;  the  center  animal  was 
in  the  shafts,  and  had  his  head  fastened  to  a  huge  wooden  head-col 
]ar,  bright  with  various  colors.  From  the  summit  of  the  head  collar 
was  suspended  a  bell,  while  the  two  outside  horses  were  harnessed 
by  cord  traces  to  splinter-bars  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  sleigh. 
The  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  animal  in  the  middle  (rot  at  a 
brisk  pace,  while  his  two  companions  gallop,  their  necks  arched 
round  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  horse  in  the  center,  this  poor 
beast's  head  being  tightly  reined  up  to  the  head-collar. 

A  well-turned-out  troika  with  three  really  good  horses,  which  get 
over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  is  a  pretty  sight 
to  witness,  particularly  it  the  team  has  been  properly  trained,  and 
the  outside  animals  never  attempt  to  break  into  a  trot,  while  the  one 
in  the  shafts  steps  forward  with  high  action;  but  the  constrained 
position  in  which  the  horses  are  kept  must  be  highly  uncomfortable 
to  them,  and  one  not  calculated  to  enable  a  driver  to  get  as  much 
speed  out  of  his  animals  as  they  could  give  him  if  harnessed  in  an- 
other manner. 

Off  we  went  at  a  brisk  pace,  the  bell  dangling  from  our  horse's 
head-collar  and  jingling  merrily  at  every  stride  of  the  team. 

Tht)  eun  rose  high  in  the  heavens;  it  was  a  bright  and  glorious 
morning  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold,  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  we 
inhaled  was  enough  to  elevate  the  spirits  of  the  most  dyspeptic  of 
mankind.  Presently,  after  descending  a  slight  declivity,  our  Jehu 
turned  sharply  to  the  right;  then  came  a  scramble  and  succession 
of  jolts  and  jerks  as  we  slid  down  a  steep  bank,  and  we  found  our- 
selves on  what  appeared  to  be  a  broad  high-road.  Here  the  sight  of 
many  masts  and  shipping  which,  bound  in  by  the  iron  fetters  of  a 
relentless  winter,  would  remain  imbedded  in  the  ice  till  the  ensuing 
spriiig,  showed  me  that  we  were  on  the  Volga.  It  was  an  animated 
spectacle,  this  frozen  highway,  thronged  with  peasants  who  strode 
beside  their  sledges,  which  were  bringing  cotton  and  other  goods 
from  Orenburg  to  the  railway.  Now  a  smart  troika  would  dash  by 
us,  its  driver  shouting  as  he  passed,  when  our  Jehu,  stimulating  his 
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steeds  by  loud  cries  and  frequent  applications  of  the  whip,  would 
vainly  strive  to  overtake  his  brother  coachman.  Old  and  young 
alike  seemed  like  octogenarians,  their  short  thick  beards  and  rcus- 
taches  being  white  as  hoar-fiost  from  the  congealed  breath.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts  the  river  had  not  been  long  frozen,  and  till  very 
recently  steamers  laden  wilh  corn  from  Southern  Russia  had  plied 
between  Sizeran  and  Samara.  The  price  of  corn  is  here  forty  copecks 
the  pood  of  forty  pounds,  while  the  same  quantity  at  Samara  could 
be  purchased  tor  eighteen  copecks.  An  iron  bridge  was  being  con- 
structed a  little  further  down  the  Volga.  Here  the  railroad  was  to 
pass,  and  it  was  said  that  iu  two  years'  time  there  would  be  railway 
communication,  not  only  between  Samara  and  the  capital,  but  even 
as  far  as  Orenburg. 

Presently  the  scenery  became  very  picturesque  as  we  raced  over 
the  glistening  surface,  which  flashed  like  a  burnished  cuirass  be- 
neaih  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Now  we  approach  a  spot  where 
seemingly  the  waters  from  some  violent  blast  or  other  had  been  in  a 
state  of  foam  and  commotion,  when  a  stern  frost  transformed  them 
into  a  solid  mass.  Pillars  and  blocks  of  the  shining  and  hardened 
elements  were  seen  modeled  into  a  thousand  quaint  and  grotesque 
patterns.  Here  a  fountain,  perfectly  formed  with  Ionic  and  Doric 
columns,  was  reflecting  a  thousand  prismatic  hues  from  the  dia- 
mond-like stalactites  which  had  attached  themselves  to  its  crest. 
There  a  huge  obelisk,  which,  if  of  stone,  might  have  come  from 
ancient  Thebes,  lay  half  buried  beneath  a  pile  of  fleecy  snow 
Further  on  we  came  to  what  might  have  been  a  Roman  temple  or 
vast  hall  in  the  palace  of  a  Caesar,  where  many  half-hidden  pillars 
and  monuments  erected  then  tapering  summits  above  the  piles  of  the 
debris.  The  wind  had  done  in  that  northern  latitude  what  has  been 
performed  by  some  violent  pre-adamite  agency  in  the  Bei  ber  desert. 
Take  away  the  ebon  blackness  of  the  stony  masses  which  have  been 
there  cast  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  replace  them  on  a 
smaller  scale  by  the  crystal  forms  1  have  faintly  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, and  the  resemblance  would  be  striking. 

Now  we  came  to  some  fishing-huts,  which  were  constructed  on 
the  frozen  river,  the  traffic  in  the  finny  tribe  which  takes  place  in  this 
part  of  Russia  being  very  great,  the  Volga  producing  the  sterlet  (a 
fish  unknown  in  other  rivers  of  Europe)  in  large  quantities.  1  have 
of  ten  eaten  them,  but  must  say  1  could  never  appreciate  this  so-called 
delicacy.  The  bones  are  of  a  very  glutinous  nature,  and  can  b^ 
easily  masticated,  while  the  taste  or  a  sterlet  is  something  between 
that  of  a  barbel  and  a  peich,  the  muddy  flavor  of  the  former  pre 
dominating.  However,  they  are  an  expensive  luxury,  as,  to  be  in 
perfection  for  the  table,  they  should  be  taken  out  of  the  water  alive 
and  put  at  once  into  the  cooking-pot.  The  distance  to  St.  Peters- 
burg from  the  Volga  is  considerable,  and  a  good-sized  fish  will  often 
cost  from  thirty  to  forty  rubles,  and  sometimes  even  a  great  deal 
more. 

In  most  of  the  restaurants  in  the  capital  the  proprietors  keep  ster- 
let alive  in  small  ponds.  The  intending  purchaser  goes  thereto 
select  a  fish  for  his  dinner,  the  owntr  of  the  restaurant  dragging  it 
out  of  the  water  with  a  landing  net  for  his  customer's  inspection. 

"  The  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  have  a  singular  way  of  catching  stur- 
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geon,"  observed  my  companion,  "  and  it  is  a  method,  I  believe,  un- 
known in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  At  certain  times  in  the  winter, 
the  men  assemble  in  large  numbers  by  the  side  ot  the  river,  and, 
dismounting  fiom  their  horses,  cut  a  deep  trench  across  the  stream 
from  one  of  its  banks  to  the  other.  Then  they  lower  their  nets  into 
the  water,  and  arrange  them  so  as  to  block  up  the  entire  channel, 
when,  getting  on  their  horses,  they  will  ride  for  seven  or  eight  miles 
along  the  banks.  They  then  form  a  line  of  horsemen  reaching 
from  shore  to  shore,  and  gallop  down  in  tne  direction  of  the  nels. 
The  fish  hearing  the  clatter  ot  a  thousand  hoofs,  swim  away  from 
the  sound,  and  dart  like  lightning  in  the  opposite  direction.  Here 
their  course  is  at  once  arrested,  and  they  become  entangled  in  the 
trammels.  The  quantity  of  sturgeon  is  at  times  so  large."  he  con- 
tinued, "that  the  sheer  weight  of  the  fish  is  sufficient  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  nets,  a  blank  day  being  the  result  to  the  fish- 
ermen." 

In  England  the  sturgeon  is  looked  upon  as  being  rather  coarse 
eating,  and  as  unfit  tor  the  table,  but  in  Russia  it  is^highly  appreci- 
atedfand  when  served  up  in  cold  slices  with  jelly  and  horse-radish 
sauce,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  and  ]  have  eaten  many  a 
worse  dish  on  this  side  ot  the  Channel.  The  part  of  the  sturgeon 
most  liked  by  the  Russians  is  the  roe  (the  tar-famed  caviare),  and  a 
Russian  will  take  this  out  while  the  fish  is  almost  alive,  and  devour 
it  with  the  greatest  gusto,  for  the  fresher  the  caviare  is,  the  most  it 
is  liked.  There  are  three  kinds  of  caviare  in  Russia— the  quite 
fresh,  when  no  salt  whatever  has  been  added;  then  the  slightly  salted, 
which  is  the  caviare  generally  exported  to  this  country  and  to  other 
parts  of  Europe;  and  finally  the  pressed  caviare,  which  is  the  second 
quality  pressed  into  cakes.  This  is  used  tor  sandwiches  and  other 
relishes.  A  little  pressed  or  fresh  caviare  and  a  glass  or  so  of  Rus- 
sian vodki,  take  a  minute  before  sitting  down  to  the  dinner-table, 
give  a  wonderful  stimulus  to  the  appetite,  and  a  strong  incentive  to 
thirst. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  road  now  changed  its  course,  and  our  driver  directed  his 
steeds  toward  the  bank.  Suddenly  we  discovered  that  immediately 
in  front  ot  us  the  ice  had  broken  beneath  a  horse  and  sleigh,  and 
that  ihe  animal  was  struggling  in  the  water.  The  river  here  was 
fortunately  only  about  four  feet  deep,  so  there  would  not  be  such 
difficulty  in  extracting  the  quadruped;  but  what  to  ourselves  seemed 
far  more  important  was  to  solve  the  knotty  problem  ot  how  to  get 
to  land ;  for  between  our  sleigh  and  the  shore  was  a  wide  gulf,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  driving  through  it  without  a 
wetting.  "  Pleasant,"  muttered  my  companion,  "pleasant,  very! 
Let  us  get  out  and  have  a  good  look  around,  to  see  if  we  can  not 
find  a  place  where  we  can  get  across  in  gatety. " 

"  1  will  pull  you  through,"  observed  our  Jehu,  with  a  broad  grin 
on  his  lobster-colored  countenance,  and  apparently  much  amused 
with  the  state  of  things. 

"  No,  O  son  ot  an  animal,"  retorted  my  companion:  "  stay  here 
till  we  return." 
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Alter  considerable  search  we  found  a  spot  where  the  water  chan- 
nel was  certainly  not  much  moru  than  twelve  feet  across,  and  some 
peasants  who  were  fishing  m  the  river,  came  up  and  volunteered 
their  assistance.  One  of  them  produced  a  pole  about  eight  feet  long, 
with  which,  he  said,  we  could  jump  the  chasm.  My  companion 
looked  at  me  with  a  melancholy  smile,  in  which  resolution  and 
caution  struggled  foi  the  mastery.  "It  is  very  awful,"  he  said. 
"  very  awful;  but  there  is  no  other  alternative,  ana  I  much  fear  that 
we  must." 

With  these  words  he  seized  the  pole,  and  carefully  inserted  one 
end  of  it  in  the  muddy  bottom.  "  If  the  ice  gives  way  when  1  land 
on  the  other  side!"  he  suddenly  observed,  releasing  his  hold  of  (he 
leaping-bar.  "  Why,  if  it  does,  you  will  get  a  ducking,"  was  my 
remark;  "  but  be  quick;  the  longer  you  look  at  it,  the  less  you  will 
like  it;  and  it  is  very  cold  standing  here;  now  then,  jump  over." 

"  1  have  just  been  thinking,"  went  on  my  companion,  "  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  be  pulled  through  in  a  sleigh,  for  then  1 
shall  only  get  the  bottom  part  of  my  body  wet;  but  if  the  confounded 
ice  breaks— which  must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  tor  1  am 
not  at  all  light"  (this  was  certainly  the  case,  as  with  his  furs  and 
other  clothes  he  must  have  weighed  at  least  twenty  stone),  "  nor  am 
1  so  active  as  1  was;  why,  1  shall  get  in,  and  very  likely  be  frozen 
to  death  in  consequence," 

At  this  moment  his  apprehensions  were  very  nearly  realized;  for 
the  ice,  giving  way  under  one  of  his  feet,  let  it  in  to  about  a  foot  of 
water,  when,  retracing  his  steps  rapidly,  my  companion  remarked, 
"  1  shall  be  dragged  through,  and  not  for  all  the  joys  of  Paradise 
will  1  intrust  myself  to  that  confounded  pole." 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  and  1  can  not  say  that  I  relished  the 
situation.  There  are  minutes  in  a  man's  life  when  the  heart  has  a 
strong  inclination  to  jump  into  his  mouth.  It  is  a  very  disagreeable 
sensation,  and  one  which  1  have  sometimes  experienced  when  riding 
at  a  Leicestershire  so-callod  bullfinch,  not  being  quite  aware  of 
what  was  on  the  other  side;  but  then  there  was  a  gallery  of  other 
men  looking  on — a  wonderful  incentive — while  this  time  there  were 
no  spectators  save  a  tew  grinning  moujikis  and  my  companion, 
who,  as  he  had  not  faced  the  obstacle  himself,  thought  that  it  would 
be  better  and  more  dignified  it  1  were  to  follow  his  example. 

Dignity  appeared  to  me  to  be  out  of  the  question,  particularly 
when  placed  between  the  two  alternatives  of  being  dragged  through 
the  water  or  risking  a  jump  into  the  channel.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
choice,  but  1  selected  the  latter,  at  the  same  time  being  a  little  an- 
noyed at  the  chafBng  remarks  of  the  grinning  peasants,  who,  greatly 
enjoying  our  discomfiture,  were  passing  sotto  wee  observations  on 
the  size  of  my  companion  and  myself,  eminently  true  but  highly 
disrespectful.  "  How  fat  they  are!"  said  one.  "  No,  it's  their  turs," 
observed  another.  "How  awkward  he  is!"  continued  a  third; 
"  why,  1  could  jump  it  myself,"  "1  tell  you  what  it  is,  my 
friend,"  1  at  length  observed,  "  if  you  continue  this  conversalion,  I 
think  it  very  likely  you  will  jump  either  over  or  in,  for  1  want  to 
find  out  the*  exact  distance,  and  am  thinking  of  throwing  you  over 
first,  in  order  to  satisf v  my  mind  as  to  how  wide  it  is,  and  how 
deep." 
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This  remark,  uttered  in  rather  a  sharp  tone,  had  the  desired  effect, 
and,  seizing  the  pole  convulsively,  1  prepared  tor  the  leap,  which, 
nothing  to  a  man  not  clad  in  furs,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
one  in  my  sleigh  attire.  One,  two,  three!  a  bound,  a  sensation  of 
flying  through  the  afir,  a  slip,  a  scramble,  and  1  found  myself  on 
the  other  side,  having  got  over  with  no  more  damage  than  one  wet 
leg,  the  boot  itself  being  instantly  covered  with  a  shining  case  of  ice. 
"  Come  along  quick,"  cried  my  friend,  who  by  this  time  had  been 
dragged  through;  "  let  us  get  on  as  quickly  as  possible;"  and  with- 
out giving  me  time  to  see  it  my  cartridges  or  other  baggage  on  th«j 
bottom  of  the  sleigh  had  suffered  from  the  ducking,  we  rattled  oft 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  Samara. 

Estates  have  become  much  dearer  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sizeran 
since  the  railway  has  been  opened  up  to  that  town,  and  a  desyatin 
of  the  land  (2700  acres)  now  costs  twenty  rubles,  while  in  Samara  it 
can  be  purchased  for  half  that  price.  Land  gives  a  good  return  for 
the  capital  invested  upon  it  in  Russia,  and  a  proprietor  thinks  that 
he  has  reason  to  grumble  it  he  does  not  receive  from  six  to  eight 
percent,  on  the  purchase  money,  clear  and  free  from  any  deductions. 
An  English  gentleman,  a  well  known  M.P.,  foreseeing  the  rise 
which  wfil  take  place  in  the  value  of  property  near  Samara,  has 
bought  a  large  and  beautiful  estate  in  that  neighborhood.  According 
to  my  companion,  he  will  doable  the  capital  invested  should  he  in 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  wish  to  pait  with  his  purchase. 

We  were  now  gradually  nearing  our  first  halting-place,  where  it 
was  arranged  that  we  should  change  horses.  This  was  a  farm-house 
known  by  the  name  of  Nijuege  Pegersky  Hootor,  twenty-five  versts 
distant  from  Sizeran.  Some  men  were  engaged  in  winnowing  corn 
in  a  yard  hard  by  the  dwellings;  and  ths  system  they  employed  to 
separate  the  husks  from  the  grain  probably  dates  from  before  the 
flood,  tor,  ttirowing  the  corn  up  High  into  the  air  with  a  shovel,  they 
let  the  wind  blow  away  the  husks,  and  the  grain  descended  on  to 
a  carpet  set  to  catch  it  in  the  fall.  It  was  then  considered  to  be 
sufficiently  winnowed,  and  fit  to  be  sent  to  the  mill.  The  farm- 
house was  fairly  clean,  and  for  a  wonder,  there  wire  no  live  animals 
inside  the  dwelling.  *lt  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  farm-houses  in 
Russia  to  find  a  calf  domesticated  in  the  sitting-room  of  the  family, 
and  this  more  particularly  during  the  winter  months.  But  here  the 
good  housewife  permitted  no  such  intruders,  and  the  boards  were 
clean  and  white,  thus  showing  that  a  certain  amount  of  scrubbing 
was  the  custom. 

The  habitation,  which  was  of  a  square  shape,  and  entirely  made 
of  wood,  contained  two  good-sized  but  low  rooms,  a  large  stove 
made  of  dried  clay  being  so  arranged  as  to  warm  both  the  apart- 
ments. A  heavy  wooden  door  on  the  outside  of  the  building  gave 
access  to  a  srnnil  portico,  at  the  other  end  of  which  there  was  the 
customary  obraz,  or  image,  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
house  in  Russia.  These  obrazye  are  made  of  different  patterns,  but 
generally  take  the  form  of  a  picture  of  saints  or  of  the  Trinity. 
They  are  executed  in  silver-gilt  or  brass  relief,  and  adorned  with 
tawdry  fringe  or  other  gewgaws.  The  repeated  bows  and  crosses 
made  by  the  peasantry  before  these  idols  is  very  surprising  to  an 
Englishman,  who  may  have  been  told  that  there  is  little  difference 
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between  the  Greek  religion  and  his  own;  but  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
sooner  the  second  commandment  is  omitted  from  our  service  the 
better.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Russian  peasantry  only  look  upon 
these  images  as  symbols,  and  that  in  reality  they  are  praying  to  the 
living  God.  Let  any  one  who  indulges  in  (his  delusion  tiavel  in 
Russia  and  talk  to  the  inhabitants  with  reference  to  the  obrazye,  or 
go  to  Kiev  at  the  time  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  mummified  saints  in 
that  sanctuary,  and  ]  think  he  will  then  say  that  no  country  in  the 
world  is  so  imbued  with  superstitious  credences  as  Russia. 

Above  the  stove,  which  was  about  five  feet  high,  a  platform  of 
boaids  had  been  erected  at  a  distance  of  about  three  feet  from  the 
ceiling.  This  was  the  sleeping  resort  of  the  family,  and  occasion- 
ally used  for  drying  clothes  during  the  day.  The  Russian  moujik 
likes  this  plattortn  more  than  any  other  part  of  tue  habitation,  and 
his  great  delight  is  to  lie  there  and  perspire  profusely,  after  which  he 
finds  himself  the  better  able  to  resist  the  cold  of  the  elements  outside. 
The  farm-house  in  which  1  now  found  myself  had  cost  in  building 
two  hundred  rubles,  about  twcnt}r-six  pounds  of  our  money,  and 
her  home  was  a  source  of  pride  to  the  good  housewife,  who  could 
read  and  write,  an  accomplishment  not  often  possessed  by  the 
women  of  this  class  in  the  provinces  of  Russia. 

By  this  time  our  former  team  had  been  replaced  by  three  fresh 
horses,  and  the  driver  who  was  to  accompany  us  had  nearly  finished 
making  his  own  preparations  tor  the  sleigh  journey.  Several  long 
bands  of  cloth,  first  carefully  warmed  at  the  stove,  were  successively 
wound  round  his  feet,  and  then  having  put  on  a  pair  ot  thick  boots 
and  stuffed  some  hay  into  a  pair  of  much  larger  dimensions  he 
drew  the  latter  on  as  well,  when,  with  a  thick  sheep-skin  coat,  cap, 
and  vashlik,  he  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  start. 

The  cold  was  very' intense  when  we  quitted  the  threshold,  and  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  several  degrees  during  the  last  half-hour; 
the  wind  had  also  increased,  and  it  howled  and  whistled  against  the 
eaves  of  the  farm-house,  bearing  millions  of  minute  snowy  flakes 
before  it  in  its  course.  Presently  the  sound  of  a  little  stamping  on 
the  bottom  of  the  sleigh  announced  to  me  that  the  cold  had  pene- 
trated to  my  companion's  feet,  and  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  keep 
up  the  circulation. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

VERY  soon  that  so-called  "  pins-and-needles  "  sensation,  recalling 
some  snow-balling  episodes  of  my  boyish  days,  began  once  more  to 
make  itself  felt,  and  I  found  myself  commencing  a  sort  of  double- 
shuffle  against  the  boards  ot  the  vehicle.  The  snow  was  falling  in 
thick  flakes,  and  with  great  difficulty  our  driver  could  keep  the 
track,  his  jaded  horses  sinking  sometimes  up  to  the  traces  in  the 
rapidly  forming  drifts,  and  floundering  heavily  along  the  now  thor 
oughly  hidden  road.  The  cracks  ot  his  whip  sounded  like  pistol- 
shots  against  their  jaded  flanks,  and  volumes  ot  invectives  issued 
Irom  his  lips. 

"  Oh,  sons  of  animals!"— (wback). 

"  Oh,  spoiled  one!"— (whack).    This  to  H  brute  which  looked  aa 
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if  he  bad  never  eaten  a  good  feed  of  corn  in  his  life.  "  Oh,  woolly 
ones!" — (whack!  whack!  whack!). 

"  O  Lord  God!"  This  as  we  were  all  upset  into  a  snow-drift,  the 
sleigh  being  three-parts  overturned,  and  our  Jehu  precipitated  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

'  How  tar  are  we  from  the  next  halting-place?"  suddenly  inquired 
my  companion,  with  an  ejaculation  which  showed  that  even  his 
good  temper  had  given  way  under  the  cold  and  our  situation. 

"  Only  four  versts,  one  ol  noble  birth,"  replied  the  struggling 
Jehu,  who  was  busily  engaged  endeavoring  to  right  the  half-over- 
turned sleigh.  A  Russian  verst  about  night-fall,  and  under  such 
conditions  as  1  have  endeavored  to  point  out  to  the  reader,  is  an  un- 
known quantity.  A  Scotch  mile  and  a  bit,  an  Irish  league,  a  Span- 
ish legua,  ot  the  German  stunde,  are  at  all  times  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  wrath  of  the  traveler,  but  in  no  way  equal  to  the  first- 
named  division  of  distance.  For  the  verst  is  barely  two  thirds  ot  an 
English  mile,  and  when,  atter  driving  yet  for  an  hour,  we  were  told 
that  there  were  still  two  versts  more  before  we  could  arrive  at  our 
halting-place,  it  began  fully  to  dawn  upon  my  friend  that  either  our 
driver's  knowledge  of  distance,  or  otherwise  his  veracity  was  at 
fault. 

At  last  we  reached  a  long,  straggling  village,  formed  ot  houses 
constructed  much  in  the  same  way  as~  that  previously  described, 
when  our  horses  stopped  before  a  detached  cottage.  The  proprietor 
came  out  to  meet  us  at  the  threshold.  "  Samovar,  samovar,  samo- 
var!" (un),  said  my  companion.  "  Quick,  quick!  samovar!"  and 
hurrying  by  him,  and  hastily  throwing  oft  our  furs,  we  endeavored 
to  regain  our  lost  circulation  beside  the  walls  of  a  well-heated  stove. 

In  a  tew  minutes,  and  when  the  blood  had  begun  once  more  to 
flow  in  its  proper  channels,  1  began  to  look  round  and  observe  the 
other  occupants  of  the  room.  These  were  for  the  most  part  Jews, 
as  could  easily  be  seen  by  that  peculiarity  of  the  nose  which  unfail- 
ingly denotes  any  member  of  the  tribe  of  Israel.  Some  halt-open 
boxes  of  wares  m  the  corner  also  showed  their  trade.  The  men 
were  hawkers  ot  fancy  jewelry  and  other  finery  calculated  to  please 
the  wives  of  the  farmers  or  belter- to-do  peasants  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  smell  \\i\  anything  but  agreeable,  and  the  stench  of  sheep 
skins,  unwashed  humanity,  and  some  oily  cooking  going  on  in  a 
very  dirty  frying-pan,  at  last  caused  my  companion  to  inquire  it 
there  was  no  other  room  vacant.  We  were  shown  into  a  small  ad- 
joining apartment,  where  the  smell,  though  very  pungent,  was  not 
quite  so  disagreeable  as  in  the  one  inhabited  by  the  family.  "  This 
is  a  little  better,"  muttered  my  companion,  unpacking  his  portman- 
teau, and  taking  out  a  tea-pot,  with  two  small  mefal  cases  contain- 
ing tea  and  sugar.  "  Quick,  Tttka,  Aunt!"  he  cried  (this  to  the 
old  woman  ot  the  house),  "quick  with  the  samovar!"  when  an 
aged  female,  who  might  have  been  any  age  from  eighty  to  a  hun- 
dred, for  she  was  almost  bent  double  by  decrepitude,  carried  in  a 
large  copper  urn,  the  steam  hissing  merrily  under  the  influence  of 
the  red-hot  charcoal  embers. 

By  this  time  1  had  unstrapped  the  mess  tins,  and  was  extracting 
their  contents.  "  Let  me  be  the  carver,"  said  my  friend,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  cut  one  ot  the  cutlets  with  a  knife;  but  he  might  as 
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well  have  tried  to  pierce  an  iron-clad  with  a  pea-shooter,  for  the 
meat  was  turned  into  a  solid  lump  of  ice.  It  was  as  hard  as  a  brick- 
bat, and  when  we  tried  the  bread  it  was  equally  impenetrable*  in 
fact,  it  was  only  after  our  provisions  had  been  placed  within  the 
stove  for  about  ten  minutes  that  they  became  in  any  way  eatable.  In 
the  meantime  my  companion  had  concocted  a  most  delicious  brew, 
and  with  a  laige  glass  of  pale  or  rather  amber-colored  tea,  with  a 
thin  slice  of  lemon  floating  on  the  top,  1  was  beginning  to  realize 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  have  been  made  thoroughly  uncomfortable,  for 
it  is  only  after  having  arrived  at  this  point  of  misery  that  you  can 
thoroughly  appreciate  what  real  enjoyment  is.  "'What  is  pleas- 
ure?" asked  a  pupil  of  his  master.  "Absence  of  pain,"  was  the 
philosopher's  answer;  and  let  any  one  who  doubts  that  a  feeling  of 
intense  enjoyment  can  be  obtained  from  drinking  a  mere  glass  of 
tea,  try  a  sleighing  journey  through  Russia  with  the  thermometer 
at  20°  Reaumur  and  a  wind. 

In  almost  an  hour's  time  we  were  ready  to  start,  but  not  so  our 
driver;  and  to  the  expostulations  of  my  companions  he  replied, 
"No,  little  father,  there  is  a  snow -storm;  we  might  be  lost,  and  1 
might  be  frozen.  O  Lord  God!  there  are  wolves;  they  might  eat 
me;  the  ice  in  the  river  might  give  way,  and  we  might  all  be 
drowned.  For  the  sake  of  God,  let  us  stop  here!" 

"  You  shall  have  a  good  tea  piesent,"*  1  observed,  "  if  you  will 
drive  us." 

"  Oh,  one  of  noble  birth,"  was  his  answer,  "  we  will  stop  here 
to-night,  and  Batooshka,  little  father,  also,"  pointing  to  my  com- 
panion; "  but  to-morrow  we  will  have  beautiful  horses,  and  go  like 
birds  to  the  next  station." 

It  was  useless  attempting  to  persuade  him.  Resigning  ourselves 
to  our  fate,  my  companion  and  self  lay  down  on  the  planks  to  obtain 
what  sleep  could  be  found,  notwithstanding  the  noise  that  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  next  room,  the  Jew  peddlers  being  occupied  in  trying 
to  sell  some  of  their  wares,  and  drive  a  bargain  with  the  antique 
mistress  of  the  house.  Notwithstanding  her  age,  she  was  keenly 
alive  to  her  own  interests,  and  the  shrill  female  accents  mingling 
with  the  nasal  ejaculations  of  the  Hebrews  were  not  at  all  conducive 
to  slumber. 

Presently  another  peddler,  enveloped  in  sheepskins  and  covered 
with  snow,  strode  into  our  room,  where  he  began  to  cross  himself 
and  perform  his  devotions  before  an  obraz  which  was  attached  1o 
one  ol  the  walls.  As  soon  as  this  act  of  worship  was  finished,  he 
commenced  bargaining  with  the  owner  of  the  house,  trying  to  per- 
suade the  man  to  let  him  have  a  horse  to  diive  to  the  next  station  at 
a  lower  rate  than  the  one  ordinarily  paid.  But  the  propi ietor  was 
proof  against  all  this  kind  of  eloquence,  and  the  peddler,  finding 
that  his  eatrcaties  were  useless,  returned  once  more  to  our  room, 
and,  kicking  off  his  boots  by  the  side  of  my  companion's  head,  an- 
nounced  his  intention  of  passing  the  night  there.  This  the  Russian 
gentleman  objected  to  in  very  strong  terms,  tor,  in  addition  to  the 
smell  of  the  peddler's  body  and  his  garments,  there  was  good  reason 
to  believe  that  a  vast  amount  of  what  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  men- 

*  A  Russian  term  for  a  money  gift  to  an  inferior. 
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tion  inhabited  his  beard  and  clothes.  "  No,  brother,'*  said  my  com- 
panion firmly,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  the  peddler's  sheepskin 
between  his  finger  and  thumb,  when,  holding  it  at  arm's-length  be- 
fore him,  he  deposited  the  filthy  garment  in  the  other  room.  ''  Go 
there,  brother,  tor  the  sake  ot  God,  and  pass  the  night  with  your  fel- 
lows." 

It  was  in  vain  attempting  to  sleep;  the  new  arrival  had  brought  a 
still  further  element  of  discord  amidst  the  assembled  peddlers.  Tliey 
were  a,  strange  party  in  that  room — the  proprietor,  his  mother,  his 
wife,  and  her  sister,  two  or  three  children,  and  five  peddlers,  all 
huddled  together  promiscuously,  and  adding  by  (heir  number  to  the 
foul  air  which  poisoned  the  interior  of  the  dwelling.  What  surprised 
me  most  was  to  see  how  healthy  the  children  looked.  1  should  have 
imagined  that  they  would  have  been  poor,  weak,  delicate  little 
things,  but  no,  and  the  eldest,  a  chubby  lad  about  ten  years  old,  ap- 
parently the  picture  of  health,  looked  as  if  bad  smells  and  want  of 
ventilation  decidedly  agreed  with  him. 

The  Eussian  peasants  are  not  ignorant  of  the  good  old  maxim 
that  the  early  bird  gets  the  worm,  and  the  few  hours'  daylight  they 
enjoy  during  the  winter  months  makes  it  doubly  necessary  for  them 
to  observe  this  precept.  We  were  all  up  a  good  hour  before  sunrise, 
my  companion  making  the  tea,  while  our  driver  was  harnessing  the 
horses,  but  this  time  not  three  abreast,  for  the  roatii  was  bad  and 
narrow;  so  we  determined  to  have  two  small  sleighs  with  a  pair  of 
horses  to  each,  and  put  our  luggage  in  one  vehicle  while  we  traveled 
in  the  other. 

On  we  went,  a  motley  crew.  First,  the  unwashed  peddler  who 
had  wished  to  be  my  companion's  bed-fellow  the  night  before;  then 
our  luggage  sleigh;  and,  finally,  my  friend  and  self,  who  brought 
up  the  rear,  with  a  careful  eye  upon  our  effects,  as  the  people  in  that 
part  of  the  country  were  said  to  have  some  difficulty  in  distinguish- 
ing between  meitm  and  tuum. 

The  sun  was  bright  and  glorious,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world 
hitherto  visited  have  I  ever  seen  aurora  in  such  magnificence.  First, 
a  pale  blue  streak,  gradually  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
horizon,  arose  like  a  wall  barring  the  unknown  beyond;  then,  sud- 
denly changing  color  until  the  summit  was  like  lapis  lazuli,  and  its 
base  a  sheet  of  purple  waves  of  gray  and  crystal,  radiating  from  the 
darker  hues,  relieved  the  eye,  appalled  by  the  vastness  ot  the  bar- 
rier; the  purple  foundations  were  in  turn  upheaved  by  a  sea  of  fire, 
which  dazzled  the  eye  with  its  glowing  brilliancy,  and  the  wall  of 
colors  floating  in  space  broke  up  into  castles,  battlements,  and  towers, 
which  were  wafted  by  the  breeze  far  away  from  our  view.  The  sea 
of  flame,  meanwhile,  had  lighted  up  the  whole  horizon;  the  eye 
quailed  beneath  the  glare.  The  snowy  carpet  at  our  feet  reflected 
like  a  camera  the  wonderful  panorama  overhead.  Flakes  ot  light  in 
rapid  succession  bound  earth  to  sky,  until  the  globe  of  sparkling 
light  arising  trom  the  depths  of  this  ocean  ot  flame  dimmed  into  in- 
significance the  surroundings  ot  the  picture, 

Presently  a  sudden  check  and  exclamation  of  our  Jehu  told  as  that 
the  harness  had  given  way,  and  a  conversation,  freely  interlarded 
with  epithets  exchanged  between  the  driver  and  the  peddler,  showed 
that  there  was  decidedly  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them.  It 
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appeared  that  the  man  of  commerce  was  the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  knew  the  road,  and  having  discovered  this  fact,  he  determined 
to  make  use  ot  his  knowledge  by  refusing  to  show  the  way  unless 
the  proprietor  of  the  horses  who  drove  the  vehicle  containing  our 
luggage  would  abate  a  liitle  irorn  the  price  he  had  demanded  tor  the 
hire  of  the  horse  in  the  peddler's  sleigh.  "  A  bargain  is  a  bargain!" 
cried  our  driver,  wishing  to  curry  favor  with  his  master,  now  a  few 
yards  behind  him.  "  A  bargain  is  a  bargain.  Oh,  thou  son  ot  an 
animal,  drive  on!"  "It  is  very  cold,"  muttered  my  companion. 
•'  For  the  sake  of  God,"  he  shouted,  "  go  on!"  But  neither  the  al- 
lusion to  the  peddler's  parentage,  nor  the  invocation  of  the  Deity  had 
the  slightest  effect  upon  the  fellow's  mercenary  soul. 

"  1  am  warm,  and  well  wrapped  up,"  he  said;  "  it  is  all  the  same 
to  me  if  we  wait  here  one  hour  or  ten;"  and  with  the  most  provok- 
ing indifference  he  commenced  to  smoke,  not  even  the  manner  in 
which  the  other  drivers  aspersed  the  reputation  of  his  mother  appear- 
ing to  have  the  smallest  effect.  At  last  the  proprietor,  seeing  it  was 
useless  holding  out  any  longer,  agreed  to  abate  somewhat  from  the 
hire  of  the  horse,  and  once  more  the  journey  continued  over  a  break- 
neck country,  though  at  anything  but  a  break-neck  pace,  until  we 
reached  the  station — a  farm-house — eighteen  versts  from  our  sleep 
ing-quarters,  and,  as  we  were  informed,  forty-five  from  Samara. 


CHAPTER  V1I1. 

THE  Guardian  of  the  Forests  stepped  into  the  dwelling  while  we 
were  waiting  for  fresh  horses,  and  said  that  there  were  many  wolves 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  that  they  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  flocks,  at  the  same  time  informing  us  that  he  had  shot  several 
wolves  that  winter,  and  one  only  two  days  before.  The  keeper  was 
a  well-built,  sturdy  fellow,  and,  seeing  my  gun,  proposed  that  we 
should  stop  a  day  or  two,  remarking  that  he  could  show  us  some 
capital  sport.  But  my  companion  was  obliged  to  hasten  to  his  prop- 
erty; and  as  for  myself,  the  14th  of  April — the  term!  nation  ot  my  leave 
of  absence — rose  up  like  a  bugbear  in  my  mind's  eye. 

Every  day  was  precious,  and,  1  had  no  time,  much  as  1  should 
have  liked  to  accept  the  invitation.  About  six  houis  more  brought  us 
to  the  river  Samara— here  a  broad  stream  which  runs  into  the  Volga. 
"We  dashed  over  a  road  made  on  its  glistening  surface,  when  the 
driver,  pulling  up  his  hoises  and  getting  down  to  tie  up  the  bell  on 
the  head-collar,  informed  us  that  we  weie  about  to  enter  the  town,  no 
bells  being  allowed  within  the  suburbs,  for  fear  of  frightening  any 
horses  unaccustomed  to  the  tinkle. 

A  rapid  drive  through  some  fine  broad  streets— the  well-built 
houses  announcing  that  the  inhabitants  were  comfortably  off  in  this 
world's  goods — and  five  minutes  later  1  found  myself  beneath  the 
roof  oi  the  Hotel  Anaeff,  a  much  better  hostelry  than  1  should  have 
thought  to  encounter  so  tar  from  a  railway. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  for  the  day  was  well  advanced,  and 
we  at  once  commenced  making  preparations  for  our  journey  onward, 
my  fellow-traveler  leaving  me  at  this  point,  as  his  estate  was  not  on 
the  road  to  Orenburg.  1  was  sorry  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  to 
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say  good-by.  He  was  a  very  cheery  companion,  and  a  drive  over 
the  steppes  alone,  and  without  a  soul  to  speak  to  for  several  hundred 
miles,  was  not  an  inviting  prospect.  Mais  d  la  guerre  comme  d  la 
guerre,  and  the  same  saying  equally  applying  to  a  winter  journey 
through  Russia,  1  resigned  myself  to  the  situation,  speedily  forgettng 
all  caies  in  the  bustle  of  laying  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  the  road, 
and  in  the  search  for  a  sleigh,  which  1  had  here  to  buy  to  convey  me 
and  my  fortunes  1o  Orenburg,  or  perhaps  to  Khiva. 

Presently  a  coffin-sluiped  vehicle  was  driven  up  for  my  inspection, 
when  I  discovered  that  one  of  the  runners  was  cracked,  and  not  in  a 
fit  state  for  the  journey.  The  owner  of  the  sleigh  used  all  his  elo- 
quence to  persuade  me  that  there  was  an  advantage  in  having  a  dam- 
aged runner,  and  seemed  much  surprised  when  1  informed  him  that 
1  did  not  share  his  opinion;  however,  seeing  me  obdurate,  he  prom- 
ised to  have  the  vehicle  repaired,  and  ready  to  start  by  the  break  of 
day. 

The  law  of  libel  is  stringently  applied  in  Russia,  judging  by  a  par- 
agraph which  1  saw  in  a  newspaper  that  evening.  It  appeared  that 
the  editor  of  the  magazine  "  Dalo  "  had  been  summoned  by  a  Mr. 
Weinberg  for  calling  him  a  beggar.  The  editor,  according  to  the 
evidence,  had  previously  asked  the  plaintiff  to  translate  a  work.  On 
its  completion,  Mr.  W,  wrote  to  his  employer,  requesting  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  rubles,  which  would  make  up  the  difference  of  the 
amount  due.  No  answer  being  returned,  he  called  in  person,  and 
said  he  would  not  leave  without  the  money.  Upon  this,  the  editor 
sent  him  down  a  ruble  note,  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which 
was  written,  "  I  give  you  this  for  your  begging,"  or  words  to  that 
effect.  The  advocate  tor  the  defense  apologized  for  his  client,  who, 
he  said,  was  an  old  man;  but  the  court,  not  seeing  the  point  of  the 
argument,  sentenced  the  editor  to  two  weeks'  imprisonment — un- 
doubtedly a  well-merited  punishment:  though  in  England  1  much 
doubt  if  the  offender  would  have  even  been  mulcted  in  damages 
for  the  expression.  The  Russian  law  tor  libel,  or  rather  insult  (oskor- 
blenie),  is  very  voluminous,  and  many  words  which  in  this  country 
would  not  come  within  the  statute  for  libel  are  followed  by  a  heavy 
punishment  in  the  Tzar's  dominions. 

The  people  at  Samara  were  looking  forward  to  the  rapid  comple- 
tion of  the  railway  trom  Sizeran  to  that  town— the  proprietors  of 
land  being  the  most  interested  in  the  matter,  as  then  they  would  be 
able  to  obtain  a  better  market  for  their  corn.  Provisions  were  very 
cheap,  the  best  beef  only  costing  seven  copecks  pei  pound,  and 
bread  two  and  a  halt  copecks,  while  twenty  bottles  of  vodki  could 
be  purchased  for  four  rubles;  thus  enabling  the  inhabitants  of  that 
highly  favored  community  to  get  drunk,  it  they  wished,  at  even  a 
lower  rate  than  that  announced  on  a  placard  hung  some  years  ago 
outside  a  public-house  in  Ratcliff  Highway,  and  couched  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms:  "Take  notice. — Get  drunk  and  be  made  happy,  all 
for  a  penny." 

Mutton  was  even  cheaper  than  beef,  and  to  be  boiight  for  six  co- 
pecks a  pound;  while  a  first-rate  cow  could  be  readily  purchased  for 
thirty  rubles,  and  a  hundred  fresh  eggs  tor  a  ruble  and  a  half.  "When 
1  jotted  down  the  list  of  prices,  which  was  furnished  rne  by  the  po- 
lite secretary  at  Anaeff's  Hotel,  1  began  to  think  that  what  1  Had 
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read  in  my  boyhood  about  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  Prom- 
ised Land  must  be  a  myth.  Samara  was  evidently  that  much  desired 
region,  and  would  be  an  abode  ot  bliss  to  all  those  melancholy  and 
matrimony  in-search  of  young  bachelors  who  occasionally  forward  a 
mournful  dirge  to  our  daily  press,  and  inquire  if  a  man  can  marry  on 
a  hundred  a  year.  Why,  of  course  he  can!  Only  let  him  go  to 
Samara,  and  he  can  keep  a  seraglio  into  the  bargain,  piovided  he 
feeds  the  ladies  on  beet  and  mutton. 

The  only  country  1  have  ever  been  in  where  provisions  rost  lees 
than  in  Samara  was  in  the  Soudan,  in  Africa.  There  a  fat  sheep 
could  be  purchased  for  four  shillings— a  hundred  eggs  for  the  saint; 
price:  while  on  the  White  Nile  the  value  even  of  human  beings  was 
so  depreciated  as  lobe  almost  incredible;  and  many  people  in  this 
country  will  utterly  disbelieve  that  a  mother  could  sell  her  own  child 
for  a  small  quantity  of  corn.  The  lad  himself  had  not  a  high  oninion 
of  his  paternal  roof;  for  later  on,  when  his  master,  an  Englishman, 
who  was  passing  by  the  lad's  village,  told  him  to  go  back  to  liis 
mother,  the  boy  began  to  cry,  and  then  said,  in  broken  Arabic,  "  No, 
sir,  mother  has  no  clothes;  you  have  given  me  clothes.  Mother  gave 
me  nothing  to  eat,  here  ihere  is  plenty,  Father  gives  me  stick,  and 
here  nothing  to  do  but  drink,  eat,  and  cook.  Please  let  me  stop'" 
Poor  little  Acaui  he  afterward  returned  with  me  to  Cairo,  and  1 
have  no  doabt  by  this  time  has  quite  forgotten  his  father,  mother, 
and  the  domestic  fetish,  in  the  virtues  and  vices  of  Pharaoh's  capital. 

But  although  Samara,  and.  in  fact,  all  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Russia,  offers  many  inducements  to  the  settler  on  account  of  the 
low  value  of  land  and  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  there  is,  in  spite 
ot  these  advantages,  one  great  drawback  to  the  country,  and  this  is 
the  rate  ot  mortality,  the  more  particularly  among  the  infantine 
population  Out  ot  1000  children  born.  345  die  in  the  first  five 
years,  40  in  the  next  five,  19  in  the  subsequent  term,  and  the  same 
number  ere  two  decades  have  been  completed.  Thus,  out  of  1000 
children,  423  will  not  reach  their  twentieth  birthday.  From  another 
table  of  statistics  1  look  the  following  figures:  Out  ot  10,000  chil 
dren  born,  3830  die  the  first  year,  975  in  the  second,  and  524  in  the 
third.  Whether  this  excessive  mortality  is  caused  by  the  extreme 
rigor  of  the  winter  months,  or  by  the  love  of  spirit-drinking  on  the 
part  of  the  parents,  which  causes  them  to  neglect  their  offspring,  is 
a  difficult  question  to  answer;  although,  probably,  both  these  influ 
ences  have  a  good  deal  to  d6  with  the  matter.  1  have  frequently 
heard  educated  Russians  defend  this  theory,  and  curse  the  foundling 
hospitals,  which,  originally  started  to  diminish  the  evil,  have,  in 
their  opinion,  only  succeeded  in  augmenting  immorality,  while  they 
have  greatly  added  to  the  mortality  throughout  the  empire. 

There  is  a  regular  postal  road  which  goes  from  Samara  to  Oren- 
burg, and  the  authorities  have  recently  established  a  new  system 
along  this  route,  which  has  superseded  the  old  order  of  things  with 
reference  to  podorojnayas,  or  passports  Formerly  the  traveler,  pre- 
vious to  starting,  had  to  visit  the  police,  tell  them  where  he  was 
going,  and  the  number  of  horses  he  required  for  his  sleigh.  They 
would  then  give  him  a  printed  document,  containing  his  description 
and  an  order  to  the  postmasters  of  the  different  stations  to  forward 
him  on  toward  his  destination.  But  now  all  this  antiquated  system 
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has  been  abolished,  and  a  volnaya  potchta,  or  free  post,  established 
between  Samara  and  Orsk,  a  town  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles  beyond  Orenburg. 

All  the  traveler  has  to  do  is  to  demand  at  the  different  post-sta- 
tions the  necessary  horses,  when  they  will  be  immediately  furnished 
him,  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  order  has  been  jriven;  the  trav- 
eler paying  in  advance  four  copecks  per  horse  for  each  verst  tiav- 
eled. 

I  was  called  at  daybreak  the  following  morning.  The  few  prep- 
arations required  to  be  made  were  soon  finished,  and  1  found  my- 
self in  my  newly  purchased  sleigh,  which  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
paired, driving  along  in  the  direction  of  Smweshlaevskaya,  the  first 
station  arrived  at  when  traveling  toward  Orenburg,  and  about  twenty 
versts  from  Samara.  The  country  was  a  dead  flat,  and  of  e  most 
uninteresting  description,  during  the  whole  way:  a  tew  trees  scat 
tered  here  and  there  making,  by  their  scarcity  >  the  bleak  ano  naked 
appearance  of  the  adjacent  surroundings  the  more  conspicuous 
Naught  save  snow  here,  there,  and  everywhere;  no  signs  of  life  save 
*  few  melancholy  crows  and  jackdaws,  which  from  time  tc  time 
made  a  short  flight  to  stretch  their  pinions,  and  then  returnee?  to 
perch  by  tbe  side  of  some  kitchen  chimney,  and  extract  from  toe 
rapidly  rising  smoke  as  much  warmth  as  possible.  The  route  much 
resembled  the  road  between  Sizeran  and  Samara;  for,  indeecL  m 
winter-time  everything  in  Russia  is  either  alike  oj1  hidden  from  view, 
buried  beneath  its  blanch-white  pall  of  snow 

The  station  houses  along  the  line  of  road  i  was  then  traveling  were 
fairly  clean,  the  furniture  consisting  generally  o£  a  horse-hair  sofa 
and  some  wooden  chairs,  while  a  few  colored  prints  of  the  Emperor 
and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Russia  were  hung  about 
the  walls,  and  made  up  the  attempt  at  decoration  A  book  in  which 
to  inscribe  complaints  was  also  kept,  and  any  traveler  who  felt  him- 
self aggrieved  could  write  down  his  grievance,  which  would  be  sub- 
sequently investigated  by  an  inspector,  whose  duty  it  was  to  perform 
this  task  once  a  month.  1  sometimes  used  to  while  away  the  time, 
while  waiting  for  fresh  horses,  by  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
grumbler's  book— occasionally,  indeed,  having  to  add  my  own 
grievance  to  the  list — the  badness  of  the  horses  being  a  frequent 
source  of  annoyance  to  the  passengers. 

]  reached  Bodrovsky,  the  next  station,  a  little  after  sunset,  only 
halting  sufficient  time  to  drink  a  few  glasses  of  tea,  in  order  the  bet 
ter  to  resist  the  rapidly  increasing  cold,  the  thermometer  having 
fallen  to  twenty  degrees  beiow  zero,  Reaumur,  when  1  started  again 
for  Malomalisky,  about  26t  versts  distant.  1  hoped  to  reach  this 
point  about  9  P.M.,  and  there  refresh  Ihe  inner  man  before  proceed- 
ing on  my  journey.  It  is  hungry  workj  sleigh  driving  in  the  winter, 
and  the  frame  requires  a  good  deal  of  support  in  ttie  shape  of  food 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  vitality.  Ilowevcr,  it  is  no  good  forming 
any  plans  in  which  time  is  concerned,  in  Russia.  The  natives  h&ve 
a  Mohammedan- like  indifference  to  the  clock,  and  travelers  muai 
succumb,  however  unwillingly,  to  the  waywardness  of  the  ele 
ments. 

Presently  1  became  aware,  by  some  pistol-like  cracks— 'the  r-oundc 
of  the  whip  reverberating  from  the  backs  of  my  horses— that  there 
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was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  them  and  the  driver.  A  blind- 
ing snow  had  come  on;  the  darkness  was  so  great  that  I  could  not 
distinguish  the  driver.  Our  jaded  animals  were  foundering  about 
in  all  directions,  vainly  endeavoring  to  hit  off  the  original  track 
from  which  it  was  evident  that  they  had  strayed.  The  man  now 
got  down  from  his  box,  and,  leaving  me  in  charge  of  the  horses, 
made  a  wide  cast  round  on  foot,  hoping  to  discover  the  road. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  snow  all  this  time  was  falling  in  a  manner  unknown  to  peo- 
ple in  this  country,  and  was  piling  itself  up  against  the  sleigh  in 
such  volumes  that  I  foresaw,  if  we  could  not  speedily  reach  the 
station,  we  should  be  inevitably  buried  alive.  After  about  half  an 
hour's  search  the  driver  returned,  and  said  to  me:  "  O,  Lord  God! — 
you  are  a  misfortune.  Let  us  turn  back."  I  replied:  "If  you 
have  lost  the  way,  how  can  you  turn  back?  Besides,  if  you  know 
the  road,  we  are  now  half-way,  so  it  is  just  as  easy  to  go  forward 
as  to  return." 

He  had  found  the  track,  but  by  this  time  the  sleigh  was  so  buried 
in  the  snow  that  the  horses  could  not  stir  it.  There  was  only  one 
thing  to  do,  which  was  for  me  to  get  out  and  help  him  to  lift  the 
vehicle,  when  we  eventually  succeeded  in  regaining  the  path. 

The  fellow  was  a  good  deal  surprised  at  this  action  on  my  -part, 
for  Russian  gentlemen,  as  a  rule,  would  almost  prefer  to  be  frozen 
to  death  than  do  any  manual  labor.  Presently  he  said:  "One  of 
noble  birth,  what  shall  we  do  now?"  "  Go  on."  But  at  last,  find- 
ing that  it  was  no  use,  and  that  the  snow  in  front  of  us  had  drifted 
over  the  track  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  over  that  part  of  the 
road  which  we  had  left  behind,  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give 
the  order  to  return.  This  he  obeyed  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  the 
horses,  as  well  as  the  driver,  showing,  by  their  redoubled  exertions, 
that  they  were  well  aware  of  the  change  of  direction. 

There  is  nothing  so  disheartening  to  a  traveler  who  wishes  to  get 
forward  rapidly  as  the  frequent  snow-storms  which  occur  in  Winter 
in  this  part  of  Russia.  Days  upon  days  of  valuable  time  are  thus 
lost,  while  any  attempt  to  force  a*  way  through  at  all  hazards  will 
only  lead  to  the  extreme  probability  of  your  being  frozen  to  death, 
without  enabling  you  in  any  way  to  accelerate  your  arrival.  The 
inspector  at  the  station  laughed  heartily  when  we  returned,  and  said 
that  it  was  very  fortunate  I  had  not  to  pass  the  night  out  in  the 
open.  He  had  previously  advised  us  not  to  attempt  the  journey 
that  evening,  but  wait  for  daylight.  However,  I  did  not  believe 
him,  and  consequently  had  to  buy  my  experience. 

He  was  very  anxious  to  know  what  my  tchin  (rank)  was;  whether 
I  was  wennye  (military)  or  statsky  (a  civilian);  and  the  spelling  of 
my  name  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  perplexity. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  which  it  has  been  my  fate  to  travel,  the 
land  where  curiosity  is  most  rampant  is  decidedly  Russia.  Whether 
this  comes  from  a  dearth  of  public  news  and  subjects  for  conversa- 
tion, or  from  something  innate  and  specially  characterizing  the 
Slavonic  race,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  curiosity  of  the  fair  sex, 
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which  in  other  countries  is  supposed  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  in- 
quisitiveness,  is  in  the  land  ot  the  Tzar  far  outstripped  by  the  same 
peculiarity  in  the  male  inhabitants.  Of  course  1  am  alluding  the 
more  particularly  to  the  lower  orders,  and  not  to  the  upper  classes, 
though  even  with  the  latter  it  is  a  feature  that  can  not  help  stiiking 
the  foreigner. 

The  inspector  was  a  thorough  old  conservative,  and  greatly 
mourned  the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  he  could  no  longer  de- 
mand the  traveler 's  podorojnaya,  or  pass.  "  Why,"  he  said,""  I  do 
not  know  who  I  am  addressing;  1  may  be  talking  to  a  shop  keeper, 
nnd  call  him  Your  Excellency,  or  address  a  grand  duke  as  simply 
one  of  noble  birth."  "  Yes,"  chimed  in  some  travelers  who  were 
keuighted  like  myself,  "  and  rogues  can  travel  now,  for  they  arc  not 
obliged  to  go  to  the  police."  1  was  rather  amused  at  this;  There 
was  decidedly  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  other  wayfarers  to  know 
who  I  was,  so,  pulling  my  English  passport  out  of  my  pocket,  1 
said  to  the  inspector,  "There,  you  can  iook  at  my  podorojnaya ."' 
He  turned  v.t  upside  down;  and  then  said,  "Ah  yes!  you  are  a 
Greek:  bui  what  a  beautiful  ciown  that  is  on  it?  You  must  be  some 
great  personage  going  to  Tashkent."  "  Perhaps  so,"  I  repJed,  as 
Burning  an  air  of  importance.  "  There  is  a  royal  highness  coining 
through  soon,  '  said  the  inspector;  "  1  heard  it  from  a  peddler  who 
went  by  yesterday;  and  one  of  his  off.cers  is  traveling  011  in  front  to 
make  preparations.  Perhaps  his  Excellency,"  turniug  to  me,  "is 
that  gentleman  "  '''  No,"  was  my  answer,  when  one  of  the  com 
pany,  who  appeared  a  little  annoyed  at  my  evident  unwillingness  to 
undergo  this  process  of  pumping,  remarked  that  there  had  been  sev 
eral  robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  "  Yes,  there  have,"  said 
another,  and  the  assemblage  all  looked  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  You  are  the  man;  now,  do  not  deny  it;  we  shall  not  believe  you/' 

So  the  evening  wore  on,  till  one  by  one  we  laid  ourselves  down  to 
rest,  when  a  sound  very  suggestive  of  a  pig  sty  awoke  the  echoes  ot 
the  night.  On  looking  out  at  day- break,  1  found  that  the  wind  had 
subsided,  and  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  within  a  few  degrees  of 
freezing-point.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  particularly  as  I 
could  not  ^H  how  long  this  exceptional  order  ot  things  would  last; 
so,  oidering  fresh  horses,  1  recommenced  the  journey.  A  great 
deal  ot  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  and  it  was  fortunate  that 
we  had  returned  to  the  station,  as  in  some  places,  only  a  liltle  dis- 
tance beyond  the  spot  from  which  my  driver  had  retraced  his  steps, 
were  drills  eight  and  ten  feet  deep.  "  Praise  be  to  God  that  we  did 
not  fail  in!"  said  my  Jehu,  pointing  them  out  to  me  as  he  drove  by; 
"  1  might  have  been  frozen." 

A  single  line  ot  telegraph  ran  along  the  side  ot  the  road,  being 
part  of  the  wire  which  connects  the  capital  with  Tashkent.  The 
high  poles  from  which  the  line  was  suspended  served  as  a  capital 
landmark  to  point  out  the  route  which  we  must  follow.  Presently 
the  scenery  changed,  and  some  plantations  heie  and  there  relieved 
the  eye,  tired  by  continually  gazing  over  endless  waste.  Low  trucks 
on  wooden  runners,  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  and  laden  with 
iron  rails  tor  the  construction  of  the  railway,  encountered  us  on  the 
path  while  In  many  places  we  had  great  difficulty  in  passing,  owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  road,  my  J .'  •:'?  vocabulary  of  expletives 
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being  more  than  once  thoroughly  exhausted  upon  the  heads  of  the 
s»eighmen,  they  having,  as  it  appeared,  purposely  tried  to  upset  our 
sleigh  by  charging  it  with  their  heavily  laden  vehicles. 

A  few  stations  further  on  the  road  1  met  General  Kryjinovsky, 
the  governor  of  the  Orenburg  district,  who  was  on  his  way  to  St. 
Petersburg,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter.  He  had  highly 
distinguished  himself  in  his  earlier  career  in  Toorkistan,  and  to  this 
he  owes  the  important  post  intrusted  to  his  charge.  He  is  a  little, 
spare  man,  with  a  keen  glance  and  determined  eye,  and  it  1  might 
be  allowed  to  judge  trom  our  brief  interview,  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
individual  who  would  care  to  give  me  much  information  about  my 
journey,  of  which  he  did  not  seem  to  approve. 

"  You  must  remember/'  he  said,  "  on  no  account  are  you  to  go  to 
India  or  to  Persia.  You  must  retrace  your  steps  to  European  Rus- 
sia along  the  same  road  by  which  you  go.  You  speak  Russian,  1 
hear/'  he  suddenly  remarked,  looking  fixedly  at  me,  our  conversa- 
tion having  been  up  to  that  time  carried  on  in  French. 

"Yes,"  1  replied;  "but  how  clever  you  are  to  have  made  this 
discovery,  considering  that  we  have  not  spoken  one»word  in  your 
language,  and  you  have  never  seen  me  before!"  This  took  the 
genera)  a  little  aback,  and  he  slightly  changed  color. 

He  had  evidently  received  a  communication  from  some  authorities 
at  St.  Petersburg,  to  the  effect  that  1  was  acquainted  with  Russian, 
generally  an  unknown  tongue  to  foreigners,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
had  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  He  now  observed,  "  Oh.  1  only  sup- 
posed you  did  so,"  In  the  meantime,  his  wife  and  daughter  weie 
taking  oft  their  furs  in  the  same  apartment  the  accommodation  for 
ladies  being  of  the  most  meager  kind  in  these  road-side  stations, 
there  being  no  retiring-rooms  whatever,  and  the  fair  sex  have  in  this 
respect  to  put  up  with  much  more  discomfort  than  the  mea 

As  1  drove  away,  after  our  interview,  1  pondered  the  general's 
words  well  over  in  my  mind — "  You  must  not  go  to  India;  you  must 
not  go  to  Persia;  and  you  must  retrace  your  steps  exactly  by  the 
same  route  you  go."  It  was  really  very  extraordinary  to  see  how 
much  interest  this  paternal  Government  in  St.  Petersburg  took  in 
my  movements.  Here  I  was  traveling  in  a  country  where  the  rulers 
defend  the  despoliation  of  the  inhabitants  in  Central  A.sia,  and  the 
annexation  of  their  territory,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  done  tor  the 
purpose  of  Christianity  and  civilization.  And  yet  the  Government 
of  this  civilized  nation  made  more  fuss  about  my  traveling  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  than  any  mandarin  at  Pekin  whose  permission  1  might 
have  had  to  ask  for  a  journey  through  the  Celestial  Empire. 

It  will  take  the  Russians  a  long  time  to  shake  oft  from  themselves 
the  habits  and   ways  of  thought  inherited  from  a  barbarous  an- 
cestry; and  the  veneer  of  polish  laid  on  by  a  two  hundred  years'  in 
tercourse  with  Europe  requires  but  little  rubbing  to  disclose  the 
Tartar  blood  so  freely  circulating  though  their  veins. 

Some  distance  further  on  the  road  1  observed  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion evinced  by  the  man  whose  business  it  was  to  drive  me  to  the 
next  halting-place.  He  was  a  fresh  looking,  sturdy  fellow,  and  I 
could  not  understand  the  evident  dislike  he  had  for  his  fare,  the 
more  particularly  as  1  had  made  a  point  ot  well  tipping  the  respect- 
ive drivers  in  order  to  get  011  as  fast  as  possible.  "  What  is  it?"  I 
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inquired  of  the  station-master.  "Is  he  ill?"  "No,"  was  the 
reply;  "  nc  was  married  yesterday,  that  is  all."  It  seemed  some 
what  cruel  to  tear  away  the  poor  fellow  from  the  conjugal  bliss  that 
awaited  him  in  the  next  room,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it.  No 
other  driver  could  be  procured,  and  the  duty  must  be  performed, 
while,  if  1  had  nol  before  remarked  that  there  was  something  amiss 
with  the  fellow,  1  should  very  soon  have  found  it  out  by  the  extraor 
dinary  motions  his  horses  imparted  to  the  sleigh. 

He  lashed  the  animals,  which  kicked  and  jumped,  performing 
antics  which  slightly  resembled  the  convulsive  twitchings  of  an  in 
dividual  suffering  from  St.  Vitus.  1  was  thrown  in  the  air  and 
caught  again  by  the  rebound;  upset,  righted,  and  upset  again,  with 
out  having  had  time  to  realize  the  first  disaster;  cartridge-cases, 
guns,  saddle-bags,  and  sell:  all  flying  in  the  air  at  the  same  instant; 
the  enamored  driver  forgetting  every  thing,  in  the  absorbing  influence 
of  his  passion,  save  the  desire  to  return  to  the  side  of  his  adored 
Dulcinea. 

1  once  rode  a  camel  in  love.  This  was  in  the  Great  Korosko 
desert.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  Magnoon,  or  the  Mad  Camel; 
but  whether  on  account  of  his  susceptible  heart  or  not,  1  can  not 
say  1  shall  never  forget  on  one  occasion,  when  the  amorous  quad 
ruped  had  accidentally  become  separated  from  the  Juliet  of  his 
affection,  a  sweet  cieature  that  carried  the  sheik  of  our  party.  She 
was  very  old,  but  this  was  no  deUrrent  in  the  eyes  of  her  ardent 
admirer,  who  was  miserable  when  not  at  her  side.  1  had  ridden  on 
a  little  ahead  of  the  party,  when  the  voice  of  Juliet,  who  ivas  being 
saddled  in  the  desert,  and  who  vented  her  woes  in  weird  squeals 
and  sounds  appropriate  to  her  race,  was  wafted  by  the  breeze  to  the 
attentive  ears  of  her  admirer.  He  was  a  very  long  and  a  very  tall 
camel,  and  in  an  instant  he  commenced  to  rear.  My  position  be- 
came both  ludicrous  and  precarious — ludicrous  to  every  one  but 
myself,  who  was  interested  in  the  matter  more  than  any  one  except 
Romeo — and  1  found  that  I  was,  as  it  were,  slipping  down  tne  steep 
roof  of  a  house,  with  nothing  to  hold  on  by  but  a  little  peg  about 
four  inches  long,  which  projected  from  the  front  part  of  the  saddle. 

It  was  an  awful  moment,  but  he  did  not  keep  me  long  in  sus- 
pense; and  performing  an  extraordinary  movement,  he  suddenly 
swung  himself  round^on  his  hind  legs,  and  ran  as  fast  as  ever  he 
could  in  the  direction  of  the  fair  enticer.  A  camel's  gait  is  a 
peculiar  one;  they  go  something  like  a  pig  with  the  tore,  and  like  a 
cow  with  the  hind  legs.  The  motion  is  decidedly  rough,  and  at  this 
moment  my  steed  was  seized  witli  a  strange  and  convulsive  twitch 
ing  which  threatened  to  capsize  the  saddle  My  position  became 
each  second  more  ridiculous  and  appalling  1  was  a  shuttlecock , 
Romeo's  back  was  the  battledoor  At  every  moment  I  was  hurled 
into  the  air,  the  feat  of  missing  the  saddle  and  failing  on  the  ground 
being  continually  in  my  mind.  The  little  projecting  knob,  which 
seemed  an  instrument  of  torture  like  the  impaling  sticks  used  to 
punish  the  unfaithful  in  China,  was  also  a  source  of  consternation, 
and  I  do  not  think  1  had  ever  felt  a  more  thorough  sensation  of  re- 
lief than  when,  on  ai riving  at  our  encampment,  Romeo  halted  by 
the  side  of  his  Juliet. 

The  episode  with  Romeo  had  been  an  alarming  one,  but  it  was 
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nothing  to  being-  driven  by  this  amorous  young  Russian  ac  a 
charioteer;  and  at  last,  atter  having  been  deposited  with  all  my 
luggage  for  the  third  lime  in  the  snowt  I  resolved  to  appeal  to  hie 
feelings  by  a  stiarp  application  of  my  boot.  "  Why  do  you  da 
that?"  he  said,  pulling  up  short;  "  your  hurt;  you  break  my  ribs 

"  I  only  do  to  you  what  you  do  to  me,"  was  my  reply;  !l  you 
hurl,  you  break  my  ribs,  and  property  besides." 

"  Oh,  one  ot  noble  birth,"  ejaculated  the  fellow,  "  it  is  not  my 
fault.  It  is  thou,  O  moody  one!" — to  his  off-side  horse,  accom 
panied  by  a  crack  from  his  lash.  "  It  is  thou,  O  spoiled  and  cher 
ished  onet" — lo  his  otlier  meager  and  halt-starved  quadruped, 
(Whack!)  "Oh,  petted  and  caressed  sons  of  animals"  (whack, 
whack,  whack!)  "  1  will  teach  you  to  upset  the  gentleman  1" 


CHAPTER   X. 

IT  was  hard  work,  this  perpetual  traveling,  for  wherever  tie  roads 
\vere  passable  I  kept  steadily  journeying  onward,  and  gradually 
diminished  the  distance  that  lay  between  myself  and  Orenburg. 

For  the  last  hundred  versts  there  were  hardly  any  travelers  save 
at  one  station,  where  1  met  a  few  officers  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Samara.  They  did  not  much  fancy  the  piece  of  road  which  lay  be 
fore  them,  and  told  me  that  the  winter  we  were  having  was  the 
mosl  exceptionally  cold  season  they  had  ever  experienced  in  those 
latitudes.  Occasionally  the  road  for  a  few  miles  would  take  quite 
a  different  aspect,  a  succession  of  ridge  and  furrow  having  been 
formed  by  the  wind,  which  had  billowed  up  the  snow  in  this  strange 
manner.  The  motion  my  sleigh  would  then  assume  was  anything 
but  ot  an  agreeable  character,  and  any  person  who  suffers  froir 
crossing  the  Channel  would  have  found  that  a  journey  in  a  sleigh 
can,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  quite  as  disagreeable.  On  the 
evenings  when  there  was  no  storm,  when  the  roads  were  srnoolb 
and  the  horses  good,  it  was  very  agreeable  traveling,  the  stars  light 
ing  up  (he  heavens  with  extraordinary  brightness,  and  making  the 
night  as  clear  as  day,  while  the  "tinkle,  tinkle,  tinkle'  of  the 
sleigh-bells,  changing  time  as  the  horses  changed  their  pace,  now 
ringing  fast  and  furiously,  then  dying  away  as  our  animals  strug- 
gled up  some  eminence,  helped  to  while  away  the  hours.  When 
about  sixty  versts  from  Orenburg,  1  was  told  that  a  short  cut  off  the 
road  would  diminish  the  distance  considerably.  1  determined  to 
avail  myself  of  this  information,  and  take  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  find  horses  at  the  farm-houses  on  the  road,  where  the  farmers,  if 
they  have  any  animals  in  their  stables,  are  only  too  glad  to  let  them 
out  to  the  travelers. 

Presently  we  arrived  at  a  cottage,  the  fac-simile  ot  an  Irish  hovel. 
Here  were  some  unclean  four-footed  ones,  sharing  the  habitation 
with  the  two-legged  inmates.  Pigs,  calves,  men,  women,  and  chil 
dren  were  huddled  together  round  a  huge  stove,  which  barely 
warmed  the  ill  built  and  wretched  hovel.  But  the  horses  supplied 
me  were  good,  and  finally  we  crossed  the  Samara  River.  Once  more 
some  signs  of  cultivation,  for  a  tew  brick  houses  weie  to  be  seen: 
my  driver  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  tied  up  the  bell  on  the  horse's 
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bead  collar.  We  were  approaching  a  town,  and  shortly  afterward 
we  dashed  up  the  principal  street  at  a  good  swinging  gallop,  my 
sleigh  man  shouting  cheerily,  and  cracking  his  whip  at  every  bound. 
Orenburg  was  reached,  and  a  few  minutes  later  1  found  myself  in  a 
well  warmed  room,  enjoying  a  wash,  the  luxury  ot  which  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  driven  four  hundred  versts  through 
Russia  in  the  winter;  and  who  hare  thus  practically  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  slight  respect  the  Russians  show  to  the  good  old 
niaxim,  "  Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,"  the  latter  quality,  as 
displayed  in  a  Russian  devotee,  being  more  allied  with  dirt  than  any- 
thing else  1  can  mention. 

It  was  evident  that  1  was  rapidly  leaving  civilization  behind  me. 
No  bed  linen  could  be  procured,  and  on  my  asking  for  a  towel,  the 
nearest  approach  to  this  commodity  which  could  be  obtained  was  a 
table  napkin.  Russians  were  journeying  in  these  regions  carrying 
about  their  own  bed-linen,  pillow  cases,  etc.,  and  either  dispense 
with  sheets  altogether,  or  are  contented  with  a  rug.  The  architect 
who  had  designed  this  hotel  was  evidently  a  stranger  to  comfort, 
as  this  is  understood  in  other  countries.  To  go  from  the  dining- 
rooms  to  the  bedrooms,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  an  open 
court  yard,  which,  as  the  thermometer  was  at  that  time  occasionally 
30°  below  zero,  Reaumur,  did  not  conduce  to  the  traveler's  comfort. 
The  people  staying  in  the  inn  were  chiefly  officers,  and  a  well-worn 
billiard-table  in  a  room  down-stairs  was  being  played  on  incessantly 
night  and  day;  while  the  attendant  at  a  bar,  where  caviare,  salt- 
fish,  anchovies,  sour-krout,  and  all  kinds  of  relishes,  with  spirits 
and  liquors,  could  be  procured,  had  not  a  spare  moment  to  himself. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  country  in  the  world,  not  even  the  United 
States,  where  so  much  of  what  is  commonly  teimed  nipping  goes 
on  as  in  Russia.  Probably  the  extreme  cold,  to  a  certain  extent, 
permits  the  inhabitants  to  take  such  liberties  with  their  stomachs; 
but  the  increasing  numbers  of  Russian  visitors  who  are  each  sum- 
mer to  be  seen  at  Carlsbad,  and  their  general  complaint— liver — is 
a  good  sign  that  this  dram-drinking,  if  persisted  in,  eventually  sows 
the  seeds  ot  disease. 

When  1  awoke  the  following  morning,  it  was  with  a  splitting 
headache  and  a  feeling  of  oppression  which,  except  when  once  half 
suffocated  by  the  gas  out  of  a  balloon,  I  can  not  remember  to  have 
ever  before  experienced.  It  was  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that, 
J  could  raise  myself  from  my  bed,  and,  on  opening  the  door  of  the 
room  and  breathing  the  cold  but  pure  air,  my  legs  gave  way  under 
me,  and,  staggering,  L  fell  down.  It  then  flashed  across  my  mind 
that  the  stove  had  been  shut  up  too  soon  (he  previous  evening,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  poisonous  gas  from  the  charcoal  had 
escaped  into  the  sleeping-ap&rtment.  Luckily,  however,  for  myself, 
the  room  which  had  been  given  me  was  a  large  one.  The  stoves  in 
Russia,  though  admirably  arranged  so  as  to  keep  up  a  due  degree 
of  warmth  in  the  house,  requiie  considerable  care,  and  any  neglect 
in  this  respect  will  lead  to  disagreeable  consequences.  Indeed, 
seldom  does  a  winter  pass  without  some  traveler  or  other  falling  a 
victim. 

Later  in  the  day  I  drove  to  the  house  of  an  American  gentleman, 
a  Mr.  G ,  for  whom  1  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  He  received 
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me  with  the  usual  hospitality  of  his  nation,  and  promised  to  do 
everything  he  could  to  further  my  views.  But  as  for  information 
about  the  road  to  Khiva,  he  could  give  me  none.  All  the  news  and 

f>ssip  about  Tashkent,  Samarcand,  and  the  recent  disturbances  at 
okan  he  had,  so  to  speak,  at  his  fingers'  ends;  but  Khiva  was  a 
sealed  book  to  him,  and  he  recommended  me  to  call  upon  a  Mr. 
Bektchourin,  a  Tartar  gentleman,  and  the  Professor  of  Eastern 
Languages  at  the  Russian  Military  Acaiiemy,  who,  he  said,  knew 
more  about  the  subject  than  any  other  man  in  Orenburg. 

On  returning  to  my  hotel,  the  waiter  informed  me  that  the  chief 
of  the  police  had  sent  an  order  that  1  was  to  attend  the  police-office 
immediately.  It  seemed  a  little  strange  his  forwarding  me  this 
communication  through  a  servant  at  the  inn,  and  not  through  some 
more  official  channel.  However,  at  once  obeying  the  command,  1 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  police-officer,  and  shortly  after- 
ward was  shown  into  the  chief's  room.  He  held,  it  appeared,  the 
rank  of  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and  said  that  he  wished  to  know  why 
1  had  come  to  Orenburg.  I  replied  that  "  1  was  going  to  Russian 
Asia;"1  when  he  remarked,  "  Well,  1  can  not  allow  you  to  do  this, 
unless  you  have  permission  from  the  authorities  in  St.  Petersburg. 
There  is  a  special  order  prohibiting  foreigners  from  traveling  in 
Toorkistan.  I  then  showed  him  the  letter  1  had  received  from  Gen- 
eral Milutin,  which  was  written  in  French.  He  perused  it  with 
difficulty,  and  to  all  appearance  was  not  well  acquainted  with  that 
language.  He  then  said,  "  By  what  route  do  you  propose  to  go?" 
I  replied  by  Kasala,  and  perhaps  from  there  to  Tashkent,  and  so  on 
to  Khiva— anyhow,  first  of  all  to  Kasala.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  that 
is  your  best  plan;  for  there  you  will  be  able  to  obtain  information 
which  no  one  can  here  give  you."  From  the  police-office  1  drove 
off  to  call  upon  Mr.  Bektchourin,  the  Tartar  gentleman. 

On  my  ringing  the  bell  Mr.  Bektchourin  opened  the  door  him- 
self. He  was  a  tall,  noble  looking  old  man,  in  a  long  Eastern  dress- 
ing-gown, which  was  fastened  around  his  waist  with  a  sash,  while 
a  fez  cap  on  his  head  betokened  an  allegiance  to  the  faith  of  Islam. 
He  was  a  little  surprised  to  see  a  stranger,  but  courteously  invited 
me  to  enter  his  abode;  and  when  I  had  explained  the  object  of  my 
visit — which  was,  first,  to  know  if  he  could  give  me  any  informa- 
tion about  the  route  to  Khiva,  and,  secondly,  if  he  would  recom- 
mend me  a  Tartar  servant  who  could  speak  Russian— he  said,  "  My 
good  sir,  1  will  do  everything  1  can;  but  first  of  all  you  must  drink 
some  tea,**  and,  a  servant  entering  with  some  glasses  of  this  bever- 
age, Bektchourin,  handing  me  a  cigarette,  lighted  one  himself,  and 
slowly  sipped  the  thought-inspiring  liquid. 

Presently  he  remarked,  "  First  of  all,  my  good  sir,  as  to  going  to 
Khiva,  it  is  winter;  the  Syr  Darya  "  (Jaxartes)  "  and  Amu  Darya  " 
(Oxus)  "  rivers  are  frozen  up.  The  difficulties  and  hardships  will  be 
immense.  You  will  have  to  ride  on  horseback  over  five  hundred 
versts  of  snow-covered  steppes.  If  it  had  been  summer  you  would 
have  had  no  difficulty  whatever,  tor,  once  arrived  at  Kasala,  better 
known  as  Fort  Number  One,  you  could  have  gone  in  a  steamer,  and 
have  been  landed  within  a  tew  miles  of  Petro-Alexandrovsk,  our 
fort  in  Khivan  territory,  without  any  fatigue  or  danger.  In  winter, 
however,  it  is  very  different,  and  1  sincerely  advise  you  to  give  up 
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the  idea  altogether,  or  to  come  back  in  the  summer  and  then  per- 
form the  journey."  1  here  remarked  that  it  was  not  likely  that  1 
should  have  taken  the  tiouble  to  travel  even  so  far  as  Orenburg  in  the 
winter  without  having  made  up  my  mind,  previous  to  leaving 
London,  as  to  what  my  intentions  were.  "  Quite  right,  my  good 
sir,"  continued  the  kind  old  gentleman,  "  quite  right;  it  you  mean 
to  go,  1  will  help  you;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  only  right  of  me 
to  say  what  my  opinion  is  about  the  matter;  and  indeed,"  he  added, 
"  1  really  can  not  give  you  any  information  as  to  the  routes,  for  at 
this  time  of  the  year  all  will  depend  upon  how  much  snow  has  fallen 
upon  the  steppes,  and  this  you  can  only  find  out  at  Kasala.  As  to 
recommending  you  a  servant,"  he  added,  "  1  do  not  know  of  one  at 
present,  but  will  make  every  inquiry.  JSot  that  1  much  care  about 
the  task,"  lie  continued,  "for  there  was  an  American  gentleman 
here  not  long  ago  with  the  secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation 
at  St.  Petersburg — Messrs.  MacGahan  and  Schuyler  were  their 
names.  1  was  asked  to  recommend  them  a  servant,  and  to  get 
them  one  in  twenty-four  hours.  How  1  toiled  and  slaved!  My 
good  wife,  too,  asked  all  the  people  of  her  acquaintance,  and  we 
hunted  everywhere  to  find  an  honest  Tartar  servant;  not  but  that 
there  are  plenty  of  honest  Tartars,"  he  added,  "  quite  as  many  as 
Christians,  but  Mr.  Schuyler  required  a  man  who  could  speak  Rus- 
sian, and  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  accustomed  to  European 
ways.  Well,  we  searched  everywhere,  and  at  the  last  moment  a 
fellow  offered  himself  for  the  situation.  1  could  hear  ot  nothing 
against  his  character,  and  the  fact  was,  I  had  no  time  to  make  in- 
quiries. But  the  next  thing  1  heard  was  that  the  servant  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  scoundrel,  and  (hat  Mr.  MacGahan,  who  wrote  a  very 
interesting  book  about  his  journey,  had  adverted  to  me  in  it,  and 
said  that  I  had  recommended  the  man.  Now,  if  1  get  you  a  servant, 
perhaps  you  will  write  a  book  and  say  the  same  as  Mr.  MacGahan 
has  done — that  is,  if  you  are  not  pleased  with  your  servant;  but  1 
tell  you  candidly  that  1  can  not  in  any  way  be  responsible  for  his 
character,  although  1  will  do  my  best  to  find  you  an  honest  fellow." 

No  one  could  have  been  kinder  than  Mr.  Bektchourin.  He  as- 
sured me  that  he  would  make  every  inquiry  with  reference  to  the 
object  I  had  in  view;  while  1  relieved  his  mind  by  promising  to 
speak  to  Mr.  MacGahan,  so  that  when  another  edition  of  "  Cam- 
paigning on  the  Oxus  "  came  out,  Mr.  Bektchourin's  explanation 
ot  the  circumstances  might  be  appended  in  a  note.  Probably  on 
account  ot  the  military  element  in  the  hotel,  the  newspapers  wern 
represented  by  the  "  Imalid,"  and,  on  turning  over  the  leaves  of  an 
old  number  of  this  journal,  1  came  across  a  paragraph  which  showed 
the  friendly  interest  the  Russian  officer  who  wrote  it  evidently  took 
in  India. 

It  was  to  the  effect  that,  at  a  late  exhibition  of  maps  in  Paris,  the 
more  recent  British  maps  of  the  Attrek  aud  Afghanistan  were  not  to 
be  found,  but  that  an  interesting  map  ot  the  Punjaub,  with  all  the 
various  march-routes,  and  which  the  compiler  had  particularly  not 
intended  to  be  published,  was  to  be  seen  on  the  expedition. 

The  following  day  1  called  upon  General  Bazoulek,  the  Governor 
pro  tern,  now  that  Kryjinovsky  was  away.  He  was  a  good-looking 
man  of  about  five-and-forty,  and  a  little  pompous  in  his  demeanor, 
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for  in  Kryjinovsky's  absence  Le  was  all-powerful  at  Orenburg,  and 
he  duly  endeavored  to  impress  upon  me  the  importance  of  his  posi- 
tion. He  could  give  me  no  information  whatever  as  lo  how  to  go 
to  Khiva,  his  remark  being  the  same  stereotyped  one  repeated  ever 
so  many  times  before:  "  "iou  must  go  to  Kasala,  and  there  you  will 
be  able  to  obtain  every  information. "  On  inquiry  if  there  was  a 
post  to  Khiva,  his  answer  was,  "  I  believe  so,  but  1  do  not  know  by 
what  route  it  goes."  in  fact,  the  ignorance  displayed  by  all  the 
officials  with  whom  1  came  in  contact  might  have  surprised  any  one 
aware  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  geography 
by  the  Russian  military  authorities.  1  could  not  explain  it  to  my- 
self otherwise  than  by  assuming  that  the  real  solution  of  the  problem 
consisted  in  the  politeness  of  the  officers,  who  preferred  being 
thought  ignorant  to  rude. 

CHAPTER  XL 

THE  principal  topic  of  conversation  at  Orenburg  was  a  recent 
emeute  amid  the  Uial  Cossacks.  It  appeared  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Uralsk,  as  also  many  of  the  people  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, had  become  excessively  discontented  with  the  military  law  of 
\iniversal  conscription.  Previous  to  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
edict,  the  better-to-do  classes  had  not  sent  their  sons  to  serve,  and 
the  ranks  were  filled  with  recruits  from  the  poorer  orders.  But  now 
all  was  changed:  money  would  no  longer  purchase  a  substitute, 
and  grievous  discontent  possessed  the  minds  of  the  Ural  Cossacks. 
Most  of  them  were  Raskolmki  dissenters  from  the  Greek  Church, 
and  belonged  lo  the  old  faith  (Staroi  vara).  AVhen  they  were 
ordeied  to  send  their  sons  to  serve,  they  rebelled,  and  openly  called 
the  Emperor  Antichrist.  This  was  too  much  for  the  pious-minded 
authorities  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  2500  of  the  malcontents  had  been 
banished  from  Uralsk  to  Central  Asia,  while  it  was  said  at  Oren- 
burg that  2000  more  would  speedily  follow. 

The  delinquents  had  been  marched  from  Orenburg  to  Kasala,  and 
from  that  place  it  was  intended  to  transport  them  to  the  Khivan 
territory.  A  detachment  of  500  Lad  been  already  sent  to  Nookoos, 
a  small  fort  recently  constructed  by  the  Russians  on  the  right  bank 
of  (he  Amu  Darya.  It  appeared  that  the  commander  at  Kasala  had 
experienced  much  difficulty  with  the  men;  when  he  ordered  them 
to  march  under  escort  to  IStookoos  they  absolutely  refused  lo  stir. 
At  last  he  ordered  them  to  be  attached  to  camels  by  cords,  and  then 
commanded  the  Orenburg  Cossacks  to  flog  the  prisoners  with  their 
whips.  This  had  been  done  with  great  barbarity,  and  1  was  assured 
that  three  of  the  victims  had  died  under  the.  lash.  The  commandant 
of  Kasala  had  written  to  St.  Petersburg  to  know  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  remainder  of  the  exiles. 

G now  informed  me  ot  a  battue  which  had  taken  place  by 

order  of  Kryjinovsky  a  few  weeks  previous  to  my  arrival,  with  the 
object  of  destroying  some  wolves,  which  had  been  doing  a  vast 
amount  of  damage  in  the  neighborhood.  Several  miles  of  country 
had  been  inclosed  by  beaters,  who  gradually  reduced  the  circle. 
However,  the  wolves  proved  too  much  for  the  sportsmen,  as  the 
latter  were  not  able  to  bag  a  single  animal. 
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I  must  say  1  had  become  rather  skeptical  as  to  the  existence  of 
these  carnivorous  beasts — that  is  to  say  in  any  large  quantities;  I 
had  now  traveled  over  five  hundred  versts  of  country,  and  had  not 
seen  or  heard  a  single  one.  That  there  were  wolves  1  did  not  deny, 
but  was  inclined  to  believe  that  both  their  numbers  and  depredations 
were  much  exaggerated. 

Kautfmann,  the  Governor-general  of  Toorkistan,  was  said  to  have 
sent  for  two  more  regiments  from  European  Russia,  and  they  were 
to  be  dispatched  to  Toorkistan  immediately,  he  himself  being  now 
on  his  road  to  St.  Petersburg;  and  people  in  Orenburg  said  that  he 
was  not  in  very  good  favor  at  court,  for  having  pushed  the  Russian 
arms  further  in  Central  Asia  than  had  been  eitner  the  wish  or  inten- 
tion of  the  Emperor.  It  was  declared  that  the  Tzar  himself  was 
very  much  opposed  to  this  system  of  annexation  in  the  East,  and 
had  only  been  induced  to  permit  it  on  the  representations  of  his 
generals  that  they  were  surrounded  by  lawless  tribes,  who  carried 
off  and  imprisoned  Russian  subjects. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  good  case  if  the  counsel  foi  the  plaintiff  is 
the  only  one  heard.  The  Kokandians  and  Khivans  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  putting  forward  their  side  of  the  question,  so,  as 
is  naturally  to  be  supposed,  the  Russian  generals  have  invariably 
carried  the  day.  Indeed,  we  can  not  wonder  at  the  Tzar's  officers 
in  Toorkistan  being  so  ea<;er  to  continue  in  their  line  of  conquest. 
Taken  for  the  most  part  from  poor  but  well-born  families,  having 
no  inheritance  but  the  sword,  no  prospect  save  promotion,  they 
thirst  for  war  as  the  only  means  at  hand  for  rapidly  rising  in  the 
service.  A  life  in  Central  Asia  in  time  of  peace  is  looked  upon  with 
contempt;  and  with  everything  to  be  gained  by  war  ana  nothing  by 
peace,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  should  every  little  pretext  be 
sought  for  to  provoke  reprisals  on  the  part  of  the  native  population. 
Europe  then  hears  of  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  brutal  fanatics 
in  Central  Asia,  of  Russian  magnanimity,  and  of  Mohammedan  in- 
tolerance. 

Exeter  Hall  is  quieted  by  the  idea  of  a  crusade  against  the  Mussul- 
mans; the  lust  for  conquest  is  cloaked  in  a  garb  called  Christianity; 
the  sword  and  the  Bible  go  forth  together.  Thousands  of  the  natives 
are  mown  down  by  that  evangelical  weapon,  the  breech-loader;  and 
one  day  we  read  in  our  morning  newspapers  that  a  territory  larger 
than  France  and  England  together  has  been  added  to  the  Tzar's 
dominions. 

But  it  does  not  signify,  observe  some  of  our  legislators;  the  sooner 
Russia  and  India  touch  each  other  the  better.  How  much  better  for 
India  to  have  a  Russian  neighbor  on  her  frontier  instead  of  the  bar- 
barous Afghans!  Russia  herself  is  apparently  well  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  civilized  neighbors  on  her  westein  frontier;  as  it 
is,  on  that  frontier  she  is  obliged  to  keep  concentrated  two-thirds  of 
her  available  forces.  People  in  this  country  who  advocate  the  two 
empires  touching  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  our  Indian  army 
would  then  have  to  be  increased  to  three  times  its  present  strength, 
and  iu  spite  of  that  precaution  there  would  be  less  security  for  our- 
selves. 

It  now  wanted  only  two  days  to  Christmas.  1  had  already  been 
four  days  in  Oienbuig,  and,  as  far  as  1  could  see,  was  as  far  oft  aa 
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ever  from  obtaining  a  servant.  Getting  into  my  sleigh,  I  hurried  off 
to  the  house  of  my  friend  Bektchotirin.  1  found  him,  as  usual, 
clad  in  his  dressing-gown;  but  this  time  he  was  not  alone,  for  several 
Easterns  were  sharing  his  hospitality  and  imbibing  large  glasses  of 
strong  green  tea,  which,  1  was  told,  is  the  kind  most  appreciated  in 
Central  Asia. 

it  was  fortunate  that  1  had  called  at  that  hour,  for  it  gave  me  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  Khan  of  Kokan, 
formerly  a  sovereign,  but  now  an  exile  tar  from  his  own  country, 
and  detained  in  European  Russia  by  order  of  the  Tzar.  He  was  a 
swarthy,  strong-built  fellow.  His  captivity  did  not  seem  to  have 
pressed  much  on  his  soul.  He  had  readily  adopted  European  cus- 
toms, and  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  give  a  ball.  This  1  was  in- 
formed had  been  a  great  success,  many  of  the  fair  damsels  in  Oren- 
burg having  attended  it;  while  a  wicked  report  ran  to  the  effect  that 
a  great  competition  was  going  on  among  certain  of  the  ladies  with 
the  view  of  converting  the  handsome  Khan  to  the  Greek  faith,  and 
so  on  Lo  matrimony  according  to  the  Russian  rites;  but  taking  into 
consideration  a  Mohammedan's  innate  horror  of  idols  or  image- 
worship,  and  that  the  Khan  is  already  blessed  with  four  wives,  this 
would  seem  rather  a  hopeless  task.  However,  everything  might  be 
gained  in  the  event  of  success,  and  a  union  with  the  convert  would, 
it  was  said,  not  be  displeasing  to  some  of  the  less  favored  fair  ones 
of  Orenburg.  Fabulous  reports  of  his  wealth  were  spread  about  the 
town,  and  great  delight  was  evinced  in  every  quarter  on  its  being  an- 
nounced that  he  had  elected  to  live  in  Orenburg,  and  was  about  to 
purchase  a  house  in  the  neighborhood,  having  been  prompted  to  take 
this  step  by  his  friendship  with  Mr.  Bektchourin,  and  General 
Kryjinovsky,  the  governor  of  the  province.  According  to  my  Tartar 
acquaintance,  the  Khan's  wealth  had  been  much  exaggerated,  and 
he  was  not  by  any  means  the  Croesus  he  had  been  represented.  On 
leaving  Kokan,  he  had  taken  with  him  a  large  quantity  of  treasure 
in  gold  and  silver  specie,  but  had  been  robbed  on  the  road;  while  at 
the  time  at  which  1  write  he  had  only  120,000  rubles -about  £15,000 
of  our  money — not  much  in  the  eyes  of  an  English  match-maker, 
but  a  glittering  bait  to  the  husband-seeking  dames  of  Orenburg. 

tsektchourin  now  said  that  he  had  discovered  a  Bokharan  who 
would  accompany  me  as  a  servant;  and  that  the  man  could  speak 
Russian,  Tartar,  and  Persian,  and  would  be  very  useful  as  an  in- 
terpreter. 

However,  later  on  B came  to  the  hotel,  and  with  a  long  face 

informed  me  that  he  did  not  think  the  fellow  would  suit;  that  Mrs. 
Bektchourin  had  been  making  inquiiies,  and  had  discovered  that 
the  Bokharan's  papa  and  mamma  smoked  opium,  while  it  was  cui- 
renlly  rumored  that  the  son  partook  of  his  parent's  taste.  Au  opium 
smoker  as  a  servant  would  have  been  an  intolerable  nuisance.  In 
consequence  of  this,  Mr.  Bektchourin  had  brought  with  him  a  young 
Russian  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  a  counting-office,  and  could  speak 
Tai  tar.  He  was  ready  to  accompany  me.  However,  1  discovered 
that  his  idea  was  to  travel  as  an  equal,  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  act  as  a  servant:  in  fact  he  had  so  great  an  idea  of  his  own  impor- 
tance that  1  felt  that  the  Bokharan,  opium  and  all,  would  have  been 
more  eligible  as  an  attendant. 
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What  was  to  be  done?  1  began  to  think  that  1  might  as  well 
search  for  the  philosopher's  stone  as  for  a  servant  in  Orenburg. 

But  B was  by  no  means  disheartened.     "1  will  find  one,"  he 

said,  "  never  fear;"  and  a  few  hours  after  another  candidate  for  the 
post  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  a  man  who  had  already  been  to 
Tashkent  with  Mr.  David  Ker.  He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bekt- 
chourin  had  sent  him  to  the  inn,  and  that  Mrs.  Bektchourin  had  lent 
him  five  rubles  to  take  his  passport  out  of  pawn,  a  Jew  having  pre- 
viously advanced  some  money  on  this  document.  As  the  Tartar 
appeared  a  likely  sort  of  fellow,  I  agreed  to  accept  his  services, 
twenty-five  rubles  a  mouth  being  the  wages,  and  all  found. 

"  Perhaps  one  of  noble  birth,"  said  the  man,  "you  would  not 
object  to  give  me  two  months'  wages  on  account?  I  have  an  aged 
.mother,  and  should  like  to  leave  a  liltle  money  to  support  her  during 
my  absence."  Filial  affection  is  undeniably  a  good  trait  in  a  man's 
character.  I  was  delighted;  1  had  secured  a  prodigy.  I  blessed 
Bektchourin,  who  had  sent  me  such  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and  1  gave 
the  servant  the  money,  he  promising  to  return  to  the  hotel  early  the 
following  morning.  The  difficulties  of  the  journey  seemed  half  over 
already,  and  1  went  to  bed  convinced  that  at  lastl  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  make  a  start. 

Hope  told  a  flattering  tale:  I  awoke  the  next  morning  at  about 
five  o'clock,  and  commenced  my  preparations.  However,  no  man 
arrived,  and  a  few  hours  later  .1  rang  the  bell  for  the  head-waiter  of 
the  inn. 

"  Did  you  see  the  servant  1  engaged  yesterday?" 

"  Yes,  one  of  noble  birth,  1  saw  him." 

"  Why  has  he  not  come  here  this  morning?  He  was  to  have  been 
here  at  six." 

"  Perhaps,  one  of  noble  birth,  you  gave  him  some  money?" 

"  Yes,"  was  my  reply,  "  for  his  bedridden  mother." 

A  n  irrepressible  grin  caused  the  lantern  jaws  of  the  head-waiter 
to  open  from  ear  to  ear ;  a  cavernous  mouth  was  disclosed ;  a  few 
yellow  teeth  bristling  at  irregular  intervals  in  the  huge  recess  ap- 
peared to  take  their  share  in  his  amusement  for,  unrolling  a  long 
tongue,  he  caressed  the  stumpy  fangs  and  licked  his  lips  with  an  air 
of  the  greatest  possible  enjoyment. 

"His  bedridden  mother!  Heel  hee!  hee!  Oh,  the  son  of  an 
auimal!"  and  the  tears  poured  down  the  fellow's  face  as  he  became 
convulsed  with  laughter.  "  You  will  not  see  him  again,"  he  con 
tinned,  "  until  he  has  spent  the  money :  he  has  gone  to  kootit  "  (drink 
and  make  merry,  the  acme  of  a  Russian's  happiness).  "  Oh,  the 
cunning  pigeon!"  and  the  head-waiter  left  the  room,  evidently  much 
delighted  at  the  way  1  had  been  taken  in  by  his  countryman.  At 
first  1  could  hardly  bring  myself  to  believe  in  the  waiter's  version  of 
the  matter— the  delinquent  had  such  an  honest-looking  countenance, 
and  my  vanity  was  somewhat  insulted  at  the  idea  of  my  having  been 
so  duped.  No;  it  was  more  likely  that  he  would  turn  up  later. 
Comforting  my  mind  as  well  as  I  could  with  this  reflection,  1  went 
out  to  purchase  some  provisions  for  my  journey  with  my  friend 

G ,  who,  like  myself,  thought  that  the  fellow  would  probably 

come  to  the  hotel  in  the  afternoon. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

G ,  though  he  was  an  American  citizen,  a  man  ot  the  world  in 

its  fullest  sense,  and  had  traveled  from  the  States  to  Orenburg,  was 
not  an  efficient  adviser  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  provisions  re- 
quired by  a  traveler.  Indeed,  if  1  had  taken  my  friend's  advice  1 
should  have  bought  the  contents  of  nearly  every  shop  in  Orenburg. 
The  grocers  looked  delighted  as  G put  aside  tin  after  tin  of  pre- 
served meats.  At  last  1  was  obliged  to  remonstrate.  "So!  many 
thanks,  but  how  can  I  carry  them?" 

''  Carry  them!"  continued  my  imperturbable  friend;  "  a  sleigh  is 
the  most  elastic  piece  of  goods  1  know;  it  will  stretch  to  any  amount. 
Schuyler  and  MacGahaii  took  a  great  deal  more.  1  am  only  just 
beginning;  we  will  go  to  another  store  presently.  These  sweet 
lozenges— they  are  excellent;  tiy  some;"  and  to  the  grocer,  "  Put 
lour  pounds  of  this  chocolate  aside,  and  some  pickles  too — delicious; 
a  few  bottles — ?ery  good.  Now  then,  about  candles  and  spirits  for 
cooking,  and  a  cooking  apparatus  and  a  lamp.  You  had  better  have 
some  carpenter's  tools,  in  case  the  sleigh  breaks,  and  lots  of  stout 
cord  and  nails.  A  carpet  would  be  also  a  good  thing  to  take  to  sit 
down  upon ;  and  some  wine  and  spirits  to  present  to  the  Russian 
officers.  They  like  wine,  and  although  you  don't  drink  yourself, 
they  do;  just  a  dozen  or  so,"  he  added,  with  a  supplicating  glance. 
"  Well,  as  you  like — but  it  would  be  better.  Then  you  must  have 
presents  for  the  natives — a  few  looking-glasses  and  ornaments.  You 
will  find  them  very  useful." 

It  was  xeally  necessary  to  make  a  stand  of  some  sort  against  my 
good-intentioned  companion,  who,  not  accustomed  to  travel  himself , 
evidently  thought  that  the  entire  contents  of  an  upholsterer's  or 
grocer's  shop  were  indispensable  requisites  for  a  journey  on  the 
steppes. 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is,"  1  observed,  "  1  shall  not  take  a  quarter  of 
the  things  which  you  have  put  aside  for  me,  and  certainly  not  pur- 
chase any  more.  It  was  as  much  as  1  could  do  to  stow  myself  away 
in  my  sleigh  when  traveling  without  a  servant  from  Samaia  here; 
and  '.he  vehicle  would  never  hold  half  these  things,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  quite  unnecessary." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  my  acquaintance,  giving  vent  to  his  feelings  by 
squinting  some  tobacco-juice  on  the  floor.  "  Not  at  all.  Schuyler 
and  MacGahan  had  two  sleighs.  Capital;  the  thing  is  settled." 
Then,  to  the  shop-man:  "A  few  pounds  of  cocoa.  I  shall  soon 
have  finished,"  he  added. 

It  was  useless  arguing  with  him,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  allow  the  shop-man  to  put  aside  the  different  articles,  and  to 
say  that  1  would  call  another  day,  select  what  1  wanted,  and  then 
pay  the  bill. 

1  now  proceeded  to  the  bank,  as  the  amount  ot  Russian  gold,  in 
half-imperials,  which  1  brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  was  more  than 
would  be  required  for  my  journey.  The  money  was  very  heavy 
and  cumbersome  as  carried  in  my  waist-belt,  and  so  1  determined  to 
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convert  a  certain  proportion  of  the  precious  metal  into  bank-notes. 
There  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  paper  cur- 
rency in  Russia  which  is  not  generally  known  to  foreigners.  On  the 
face  of  every  note  is  printed  the  following  announcement:  "  The 
bank  will  pay  the  owner,  on  demand,  the  amount  of  rubles  stamped 
on  the  paper  in  either  gold  or  silver."  A  most  just  and  excellent 
arrangement  if  it  were  only  carried  out;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  obtain  gold  in  Russia,  and  during  my  stay  at 
St.  Petersburg  I  had  to  wait  nearly  an  hour  at  Venekin's  bank  while 
the  clerk  was  sent  out  to  buy  half-imperials.  Finally,  1  had  to  pay 
six  rubles  eighteen  copecks  for  each  coin,  the  value  stamped  on  it 
being  five  rubles,  fifteen  copecks.  On  my  going  to  the  Government 
.Bank  at  Orenburg  and  inquiring  it  1  could  change  some  half-im- 
perials into  paper,  the  cashier  declined  to  give  more  than  five  rubles 
seventy-five  copecks  for  each  piece.  1  would  not  accept  these  terms 
and  went  to  the  Commercial  Bank,  the  cashier  here  offering  six 
rubles.  On  my  producing  some  English  sovereigns  he  greatly  ad- 
mired them,  and  said  they  were  very  beautiful,  but  refused  to  give 
me  any  rubles  in  exchange,  unless  1  would  first  pay  the  cost  of  a 
telegram  to  the  head  of  the  firm  in  St.  Petersburg,  so  as  to  inquire 
what  price  he  would  give.  1  then  discovered  that  no  one  else  in 
Oienburg  would  change  the  sovereigns  on  any  terms  whatever,  and 
so  had  to  accept  these  conditions. 

The  following  day  I  was  informed  that  the  Commercial  Bank 
would  change  my  English  gold,  though  at  a  much  lower  rate  than 
that  which  I  had  received  at  St.  Petersburg.  After  the  difficulties 
experienced  with  the  sovereigns,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
cashier  did  not  look  with  much  respect  upon  Coults's  circular  not<  s, 
or  upon  a  letter  of  credit  from  Cox  &  Co.,  the  well-known  bankers 
and  army  agents  in  Craig's  Court.  The  bills  might  just  as  well  have 
been  waste  paper  in  so  far  as  the  official  was  concerned;  and  when 
1  told  him  that  the  paper  of  these  two  English  bankers  was  looked 
upon  in  London  as  being  as  good  as  gold,  the  clerk  shook  his  head, 
and  evidently  did  not  believe  me. 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  silver  which  is  supposed  to  be  found  in 
Russia,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  of  this  metal  in  the  banks.  The 
cashiers  object  to  pay  any  one  more  than  five  rubles,  or  fourteen 
shillings,  in  silver  pieces,  and  confine  their  business  almost  ex- 
clusively to  paper  notes.  When  a  Russian  is  about  to  leave  Oren- 
burg for  a  long  drive  by  post,  and  a  supply  of  silver  is  absolutely 
necessary,  he  has  to  send  different  people  as  commissioners  to  the 
bank;  each  man  will  then  receive  five  rubles'  worth  of  silver,  and 
in  this  manner  the  traveler  can  eventually  get  sufficient  small  change 
for  his  journey.  Indeed,  without  a  certain  supply  of  silver  coin  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  travel  in  Russia,  the  station  inspectors  hardly 
ever  having  any  change.  The  amount  of  paper  in  circulation 
throughout  the  Tzar's  dominions  is  somewhat  startling  to  a 
foreigner;  and  it  the  financial  prosperity  of  a  nation  can  be  gauged 
by  the  amount  of  gold  it  possesses,  Russia  must  be  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

In  the  evening  i  dined  with  a  party  of  Russian  officers,  among 
others  the  chief  of  the  telegraphs  at  Orenburg.  The  conversation 
turned  on  the  chance  of  any  immediate  rupture  with  Germany;  and 
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one  of  the  guests  assured  me  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  Ger- 
man army  to  make  use  of  its  railway  carriages  on  the  Russian  lines, 
as  the  gauge  has  been  made  purposely  of  a  different  width  to  that 
employed  in  Germany  and  Austria.  However,  another  of  the  party 
here  remaiked  that,  according  to  a  recent  accounl,  the  Prussians 
had  got  over  this  difficulty,  an  engineer  officer  having  invented  a 
system  for  building  carriages  and  engines  by  which  the  wheels  can 
be  made  to  tit  any  kind  ot  line,  and  that  if  this  statement  were  true 
a  German  advance  would  not  necessarily  be  impeded  on  account  ot 
the  difference  ot  gauge.  The  telegraph  official  was  very  inquisitive, 
and  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  my  journey,  finally  stating 

to  G ,  "  You  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  see  him  again. 

He  has  been  sent  out  by  his  Government,  and  when  he  has  done 
what  they  want,  he  will  return,  but  not  by  this  road." 

It  was  Christmas- day.  I  had  been  exactly  twenty-five  days  on 
my  journey — enough  time  to  go  from  London  to  New  York  and  back 
— and  was  still  no  further  on  my  load  than  Orenburg.  All  of  a 
sudden  Mr.  Bektchourin  was  announced,  his  first  question  being, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  servant?"  "  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  not  only 
seen  him,  but  engaged  him,  and  given  in  advance  fifty  rubles,  on 
account  of  his  bedridden  mother.  He  was  to  have  been  here  yester- 
day morning  at  six,  but  he  has  not  turned  up." 

"  Oh,  the  dove!"  said  Mr.  Bektchourin;  "  oh,  the  cunning  little 
scoundrel!  You  do  not  know  how  he  has  deceived  my  wife.  He 
came  to  her  in  my  absence,  and  said  that  he  had  seen  me,  and  then 
persuaded  her  to  lend  him  five  rubles  to  take  his  passport  out  of 
pawn.  She  gave  him  the  money,  and  he  has  bolted  with  it.  Oh, 
the  cunning  one!" — and  Mr.  Bektchourin  shook  his  fist  with  rage 
— "  but  we  will  catch  him.  His  little  back  shall  smart.  My  dear 
sir,  1'will  go  to  the  police;"  and  the  good  man  hurried  off  as  fast  as 
he  could  in  that  direction. 

Later  on  1  called  on  the  same  authorities,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  Colonel  Dreir,  the  Chief  of  the  Force  at  Orenburg. 
He  informed  me  that  Mr.  Bektchourin  had  been  already  there,  and 
that  the  case  was  in  the  hands  of  Sergeant  Solovef,  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  thief-catchers  in  the  district.  As  he  uttered  these  words, 
the  colonel  touched  a  bell,  and  desired  the  servant  to  summon  the 
sergeant. 

A  moment  afterward  the  latter  stood  before  us.  He  was  a  stout- 
built  fellow,  with  a  firm,  resolute  mouth,  and  a  hawk-like  nose  and 
eye.  He  saluted  in  the  military  fashion,  and  icmained  at  attention, 
standing  stiff  and  erect  before  his  chief. 

"You  have  heard  of  this  English  gtntleman  who  has  been  robbed 
by  a  Tartar  servant?" 

'  1  have  heard." 

'  The  rogue  must  be  caught." 

'  I  will  catch  him." 

'  The  money  must  be  got  back." 

'  Tbe  money  shall  be  got  back— if  he  has  not  spent  it,"  muttered 
the  sergeant. 

'  Immediately." 

'  Immediately." 

'  Go  at  once,"  said  the  colonel. 
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"  1  obey,"  wfas  the  answer;  and  the  sergeant,  swinging  round  on 
his  heel,  saluted,  and  left  the  room. 

The  difficulties  of.  obtaining  a  servant  al  Orenburg  seemed  to  be 
so  great  that  1  made  up  my  mind  not  to  delay  a  day  longer  on  that 
account,  but  to  go  alone  on  my  travels — at  all  events,  so  far  as 
Kasala.  Once  here,  I  could  try  again,  and  see  whether  in  that  part 
of  the  worll  an  honest  Tartar  was  such  a  rara  avts  as  in  Orenburg. 
In  the  meantime,  Colonel  Dreir  gave  me  an  order  for  a  podorojnaya 
as  fur  as  For!  Number  One  (Kasala),  and  told  me  to  go  to  the 
Kaznacheistvo,  or  Treasury,  where  the  necessary  document  could  be 
obtained.  On  receiving  the  pass,  1  found  that  it  was  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

BY  THE  ORDER  OP 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  EMPEROR  ALEXANDER, 

THE  SON  OF  NICHOLAS, 
AUTOCRAT  OP  THE  WHOLK  OF  RUSSIA, 

etc.,  etc. 

From  the  town  of  Orsk  to  the  town  of  Kasala,  to  the  Captain  of 
the  English  service,  Frederick,  the  son  of  Gustavus  Burnaby,  to 
give  three  horses,  with  a  driver,  for  the  legal  fare,  without  delay. 
Given  in  the  town  of  Orenbuig,  15th  Dec.,  1875. 

I  had  barely  returned  to  my  hotel,  when  Bektchourin  was  again 
announced;  and  while  we  were  drinking  some  tea,  the  clashing  of  :i 
sword-scabbard  on  the  staircase,  and  a  considerable  noise  and  clamo:  i 
going  on  outside,  warned  us  thai  something  unusual  was  occurring 
The  head  waiter  now  entered  the  room.    His  face  wore  a  look  of  in 
tense  importance,  coupled  with  admiration  for  something  he  had\ 
seen.     He  was  evidently  bursting  to  impart  to  me  a  startling  piece 
of  news;  and   if  he  had  been  an  English   groom,  1  should  have 
thought  that  my  best  horse  had  broken  his  leg. 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  I  inquired.  "  Is  the  house  on  fire,  or  your 
wife  dead?"  "No,  one  of  noble  birth,  they  have  caught  him." 

"What!  the  thief?"  cried  Bektchourin.  "Yes;  the  sergeant  has1 
him  outside.  The  rogue  is  weeping;  the  servants  are  all  looking  on 
—the  lodgers  too;  praise  be  to  God!  May  the  sergeant  bring  him 
in?"  "  By  all  means,"  1  said.  A  moment  later  the  door  opened, 
and  the  delinquent  was  precipitated  into  the  room. 

The  sergeant  followed.  His  mien  was  imposing.  He  took  two 
short  steps,  then  a  lon<r  one,  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  prisoner, 
placed  his  left  hand  on  the  culprit's  shoulder,  and  saluted  majestic- 
ally with  the  right.  It  was  a  comical  gathering — the  servants  in 
the  room,  their  hair  bristling  with  awe;  the  lodgers  outside,  eager 
to  know  what  was  the  matter;  the  head  waiter  wiping  his  perspiring 
forehead  with  a  table  napkin— which  he  had  brought  me  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  towel— his  huge  mouth  extended  from  ear  to  ear,  and 
alternately  opening  and  shutting  with  astonishment;  the  prisoner 
pleading  for  mercy;  the  sergeant  erect  and  consequential;  while 
Bektchourin,  who  was  more  excited  than  1  could  have  believed  it 
possible  for  an  Oriental  to  become,  was  shaking  his  fist  in  the  cul- 
prit's face.  "  So  they  have  you,  brother!  Ah!  my  little  pigeon, 
you  have  come  back!  So  you  wanted  to  throw  discredit  on  our 
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race!  Oh,  you  dear  one!  But  now  stick,  stick,  stick!  you  shall 
have  it!  Ah,  my  love,  you  may  cry!"  as  the  prisoner  groaned  at 
the  allusion  to  the  whipping  in  store  for  him.  ''  But  the  money, 
sergeant,  the  money — what  has  he  done  with  it?  and  where  did  you 
catch  hire?" 

The  policeman  was  not  gifted  with  the  same  command  of  language 
as  his  interrogator;  and  to  gain  time  to  collect  his  thoughts,  he  once 
more  saluted,  then  jerked  out,  "  He  spent  twenty-five  rubles  in 
drink— there  are  twenty-five  here.  Women,  women— there  were 
two  with  him!"  and,  having  disburdened  himself  of  this  statement, 
the  sergeant  produced  the  money  he  had  taken  from  the  culprit,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  "  For  the  sake  of  Heaven,  pardon  me!"  cried 
the  prisoner,  going  down  on  his  knees,  and  trying  to  kiss  Bektchou- 
rin's  feet;  "  but  1  drank,  she  drank,  we  ail  drank.  1  will  return  the 
money." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Bektchourin.  "  First  of  all,  the  money,  and 
then  we  will  take  into  consideration  the  whipping;  so  remove  him, 
sergeant,  and  see  if  he  is  able  to  make  good  the  deficiency. 


CHAPTER  Xill. 

THE  excitement  created  in  the  household  by  the  prisoner's  arrival 

having  calmed  down,  1  set  out  with  my  friend  G to  see  if  1  could 

purchase  a  sheepskin  suit,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Russian  peas- 
antry. In  the  meantime,  Bektchourin  very  good-naturedly  went 
oft  in  search  of  a  servant.  "  I  must  get  you  one,"  he  said.  "  You 
shall  not  go  alone.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  there  is  not  one  honest 

Tartar  servant  in  Orenburg."  G drove  me  to  a  street  mainly 

inhabited  by  dealers  in  sheepskin.  On  entering  one  of  the  shops, 
we  were  nearly  compelled  to  beat  a  retreat,  owing  to  the  smell.  A 
few  years  ago  the  Thames,  on  a  hot  summer's  afternoon  and  at  low 
water,  had  a  bouquet  peculiarly  its  own,  and  one  which  startled  the 
olfactory  nerves;  but  the  odor  in  this  little  Russian  shop  was  infin- 
itely more  disgusting.  The  sheepskins  were  in  every  stage  of  prep- 
aration. The  heat  thrown  out  by  a  large  drying-stove  was  very 
great,  and  only  the  absolute  necessity  of  ordering  some  warm  clothes 
foiced  me  to  remain  tor  an  instant  in  the  establishment.  The  things 
1  had  brought  from  St.  Petersburg  were  of  no  use  for  the  journey 
on  horseback.  The  shuba  or  pelisse,  which  reached  to  my  feet, 
would  not  have  been  suitable  attiie  when  I  was  in  the  saddle,  and 
sheepsKin  garments,  in  spite  of  their  disagreeable  smell,  are  much 
the  warmest  clothes  that  can  be  worn.  1  was  measured  for  a  ridinff- 
coat,  the  wool  to  be  worn  inside,  for  some  trousers  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  for  a  pair  of  high  stockings,  or  rather  buckets,  also  made 
of  sheepskin.  These  last  would  be  drawn  on  over  four  pairs  of 
fishing  stockings,  and  in  their  turn  be  incased  in  some  high  cloth 
boots — experience  had  already  taught  me  that  any  leather  about  the 
feet  is  a  mistake— and  when  my  new  clothes  were  put  on  over  those 
which  had  been  made  tor  me  in  London,  1  thought  myself  proof 
against  any  amount  of  frost. 

In  the  evening  Bektchourin  returned  to  the  hotel,  accompanied 
by  a  Tartar,  the  most  diminutive  of  his  race,  and  certainly  not  five 
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feet  high.  1  was  informed  that  he  was  ot  noble  birth,  his  father 
having  been  an  officer  in  the  Russian  anriy ;  but  the  family  was 
poor,  and  Nazar— this  was  his  name — liked  traveling  and  adventure. 
The  man  expressed  himself  as  ready  to  do  anything  and  go  any- 
where, fie  said  that  he  never  drank.  [  found  out  that  he  could 
speak  Russian  very  well,  and  also  the  Kirghiz  dialect.  Bektchourin 
said  that  he  could  answer  for  the  fellow's  honesty;  and  as  he  wanted 
fifty  rubles  on  account,  to  leave  with  his  wife.  1  agreed  to  advance 
this  amount,  though  with  a  slight  feeling  of  hesitation-,  after  the 
way  1  had  been  taken  in  by  the  man  with  the  aged  mother.  The 
money  was  paid.  Bektchourin,  embracing  me,  said  good-by,  and 
it  was  agreed  that  the  servant  should  come  to  the  inn  the  following 
morning,  when  we  would  start  on  our  travels. 

Long  before  day-break  I  was  up  making  preparations,  and  by  the 
time  the  Tartar  arrived  lhad  packed  up  most  of  the  provisions.  And 
then  came  the  tug  of  war,  for  there  were  the  servant,  sleigh,  horses, 
and  luggage;  but  how  on  earth  to  put  the  luggage  into  the  vehicle, 
and  after\va"d  to  find  room  for  my  legs— this  was  a  problem  which 
it  appeared  impossible  to  solve. 

Nazar  first  arranged  the  parcels  in  one  manner  and  then  in  an- 
other, but  all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
head  waiter  came  to  the  rescue,  when,  by  firmly  tying  some  ot  the 
pro  vision- boxes  to  the  edges  of  the  sleigh,  there  was  sufficient  space 
left  for  me  to  sit  down.  Fortunately  my  servant  was  a  dwarf,  his 
personal  luggage  being  adapted  to  his  stature.  Balancing  himself  on 
the  top  of  the  gun-case  and  saddle-bags,  he  looked  round  for  orders. 
"  Oftl"  I  cried;  and  away  we  galloped  down  the  principal  street  of 
Orenburg,  escorted  by  the  good  wishes  and  farewells  of  the  inmates 
of  the  hotel. 

A  biting  east  wind,  but  a  bright  clear  atmosphere,  and  in  a  few 
moments  1  was  driving  along  the  river  Ural.  Every  now  and  then 
we  encountered  a  caravan  of  camels  drawing  sleighs  laden  with 
cotton  from  Tashkent.  Any  one  only  accustomed  to  the  camels  of 
(he  Libyan  sands  would  hardly  recognize  any  affinity  between  the 
undersized  and  shaggy  animals  with  lion-like  manes  which  are  met 
with  in  the  steppes,  and  the  huge  sleek  "  ships  of  the  desert"  to  be 
found  in  the  African  Sahara.  Nature  has  supplied  the  Kirghiz 
camels  with  every  requisite  for  resisting  a  bitterly  cold  clime,  and 
the  hardy  beasts  could  be  seen  striding  through  the  snow  where  it 
was  tour  feet  deep,  and  where  horses  would  have  been  of  no  avail. 
Here  a  Cossack  galloped  by  us,  brandishing  his  long  spear  as  he 
quickly  vanished  in  the  distance;  and  then  we  met  some  Kirghiz- 
wanderers,  their  ruddy  faces— red  as  lobsters— offering  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sallow- visaged  Russians  1  had  left  behind. 

I  must  say  1  congratulated  myself  on  the  purchase  of  the  sheep- 
kin  clothes.  In  the  keen  air  which  surrounded  us  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  perceive  the  slightest  smell,  and  for  the  first  time  during  my 
sleigh  journey  1  was  feeling  tolerably  warm.  "We  arrived  at  the 
station-house  in  capital  time.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  fiesh  post- 
horses  were  hainessed,  and  ]  was  again  en  route.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  uninteresting  than  the  country  through  which  we 
traveling;  naught  but  a  bleak  white  plain,  save  for  the  low 
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ridge  of  Ural  Mountains  which,  lying  far  away  on  our  left,  slightly 
broke  the  monotony  of  the  scene. 

Three  stations  had  been  left  behind  us;  1  had  determined  to  put 
another  stage— Krasnogoisk — between  myself  and  Orenburg.  Nazar 
was  a  little  famished;  he  had  started  without  any  breakfast,  and  a 
delighted  expression  passed  over  liis  countenance  when  I  announced 
to  him  my  intention  of  halting  a  short  time  at  Krasnogorsk. 

"  Excellent  milk  there,"  he  remarked,  at  the  same  time  smacking 
bis  lips;  "  eggs,  too.  Please  God,  we  will  stop." 

1  was  myself  beginning  to  experience  a  sensation  of  emptiuess  in 
my  inner  man;  the  glass  of  tea  and  rusk  1  had  swallowed  before 
leaving  Orenburg  were  not  very  staying  condiments,  and  1  desired 
the  driver  to  hurry  on  as  fast  as  possible.  However,  the  old  prov- 
erb, "  The  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  proved,  alas!  tobeatrueone. 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  golden  orb  could 
be  seen  dimly  descending  in  the  far-oil  west,  when  1  became  aware, 
by  the  numerous  exclamations  of  my  Tartar  driver,  principally 
consisting,  as  1  afterward  ascertained,  of  strong  expressions,  that  he 
was  not  at  all  contented  with  his  horses.  At  starting,  I  had  re- 
marked upon  their  appearance.  They  were  as  thin  as  laths,  or,  as 
Jorrocks  would  have  said,  "  as  herring-gutted  as  greyhounds,"  the 
ribs  of  the  animal  in  the  shafts  looking  as  if  they'  might  at  any 
moment  pierce  the  skin.  The  driver  hart  harnessed  his  beasts  in 
what  the  Russians  call  goose  fashion,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  the  shafts 
and  the  other  two  as  leaders.  His  short  whip,  with  lash  some  twelve 
feet  long,  and  which  previously  he  had  allowed  to  trail  behind  the 
sleigh,  was  now  continually  in  the  ail,  while  the  thong,  thick  as  my 
wrist  at  the  handle  end,  resounded  from  the  flanks  of  the  overtaxed 
animals— sounds  like  pistol-shots  breaking  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
snowy  waste. 

In  answer  to  the  question  as  to  what  was  the  matter,  the  one 
word  "  Bouran  "  was  his  answer;  and  by  the  way  the  gradually 
rising  gale  was  beginning;  to  drift  the  snow  across  our  path,  it  be- 
came evident  that  we  were  about  to  encounter  a  heavy  storm. 

Presently  the  atmosphere  became  denser  with  flaky  particles,  the 
cold  becoming  more  and  more  intense.  The  last  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  had  disappeared  from  view,  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  wraps,  I 
began  to  feel  the  first  insidious  onslaught  of  the  elements. 

Darker  and  darker  grew  the  shades  around,  till  at  last  I  could 
lar  •!>•  distinguish  the  driver's  back;  and  my  little  Tartar  servant, 
perilled  like  a  monkey  at  his  side,  informed  me,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  that  we  had  lost  our  way.  It  was  I  he  case.  We  were  off  the 
track,  while  our  wearied  animals,  up  to  their  flanks  and  breast-deep 
in  the  snow,  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  plow  a  passage  forward.  A 
final  effort  caused  by  the  pitiless  lash  of  our  driver's  whip,  and  the 
goaded  steeds  burst  through  the  barrier.  Up  and  down  went  the 
sleigh,  bounding  wildly  over  the  treacherous  furrow,  till  at  last  one 
of  the  horses  stumbled  and  fell,  breaking  his  rope  harness,  and 
bringing  us  to  a  dead  halt. 

Our  team  had  collapsed,  that  was  evident,  and  the  driver  seemed 
to  have  equally  succumbed,  for  he  left  oft  swearing,  and  his  whip, 
which  up  to  that  moment  had  never  ceased  cracking,  lay  stretched 
out  behind  the  vehicle.  He  got  off  the  seat,  and,  having  with  diffl- 
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culty  succeeded  in  raising  the  fallen  animal,  jumped  on  his  back 
and  rcade  a  wide  cast  round,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  the  track. 

"  1  am  starving,"  said  my  little  Tartar,  in  a  melancholy  tone;  "  1 
had  no  breakfast — my  belt  is  very  loose;"  and,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  words,  he  commenced  tightening  the  strap  round  his  waist,  in 
order  the  better  to  resist  the  woll  inside.  1  had  some  bread  and 
chocolate  in  my  pocket,  and,  dividing  it  with  him,  we  stopped  for  a 
while  the  pangs  of  hunger. 

In  about  an  hour's  time  the  driver  returned,  and  in  a  mournful 
tone  informed  me  that  he  had  lost  his  way,  that  we  must  sleep  out, 
and  that  in  all  probability  we  should  be  frozen.  Not  a  pleasant 
piece  ot  intelligence,  with  the  thermometer  below  zero,  and  a  hurri- 
cane searing  me  face  as  it  it  were  with  a  red-hot  iron  if  we  exposed 
the  smallest  piece  of  skin  to  its  onslaught;  while  the  flake&,  drifting 
higher  and  higher  around  the  sleigh,  threatened,  if  the  slorm  con- 
tinued rcuch  long  31,  to  bury  us  alive. 

There  was  no  wood  in  the  neighborhood— nothing  with  which 
we  would  make  a  fire— and  the  sleeping-sack,  which  1  at  once 
thought  of,  proved  useless,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  aperture. 
We  had  no  shovel  to  make  a  snow-house,  and  there  was  naught  to 
do  save  to  sit  it  out  the  live-long  night. 

My  hands  and  feet  first  began  to  smart,  and  the  nails  to  ache  as  if 
they  were  being  scorched  over  a  fire — a  nasty,  burning,  gnawing 
sensation  which  eat  into  the  joints  and  then  died  away  in  a  dull  feel- 
ing ot  indescribable  numbness  which  seized  all  the  limbs.  The  pain 
was  considerable,  although  it  did  not  amount  to  that  agony  experi- 
enced from  severe  frost-bites,  and  which  1  had  to  undergo  latei  on 
in  the  journey.  A  heavy  weight  seemed  to  bear  me  down,  and  I 
dozed  oft  for  a  second,  till  aroused  once  more  to  the  reality  of  exist- 
ence by  the  groaning  of  my  little  servant.  He  was  murmuring  some- 
thing to  himself  in  a  low  tone,  but  not  one  word  of  complaint  ever 
escaped  his  lips. 

I  desired  him  to  get  inside,  and,  giving  the  Tartar  coachman  all 
the  furs  that  could  be  spared,  we  pulled  ourselves  together,  as  it  is 
commonly  termed,  strung  our  nerves  tor  the  occasion,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  go  to  sleep. 

There  was  now  no  more  pain,  and  my  thoughts  began  to  wander 
to  far-off  places,  while  well-known  faces  came  and  looked  at  me, 
then  flitted  away  in  the  waste,  and  were  replaced  by  well-spread 
banquet-halls,  laden  with  viands  which  vanished  as  in  my  dream  1 
strove  to  partake.  It  was  over  and  1  was  lost  to  consciousness, 
when  I  was  suddenly  aroused  by  a  sharp  tap  on  my  elbow,  and  a 
violent  shaking  from  the  hands  of  my  follower.  "  Do  not  close 
your  eyes,  sir,"  he  said,  "  or  you  will  never  open  them  again." 

It  was  a  hard  task  making  the  effort,  but  it  was  done,  and  pres- 
ently 1  had,  in  my  turn,  to  keep  him  from  succumbing  to  the  cold. 
All  this  time  the  driver  was  uttering  some  grunting  exclamations 
from  beneath  the  snow,  which  my  slight  knowledge  of  the  Tartar 
language  did  not  allow  me  to  comprehend;  loud  hoarse  sounds  and 
ejaculations  blurting  forth  at  intervals  and  breaking  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  for  the  wind  had  fallen,  and  a  dead  silence  reigned  around. 

"  What  is  he  doing?"  1  inquired  of  my  servant;  "  is  he  praying?" 
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"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply;  "  he  is  only  lamenting  his  fate,  and 
swearing  at  the  horses  for  having  brought  us  into  this  plight." 

So  the  night  wore  on,  and  those  only  who  have  lain  on  a  sick  bed, 
and  heard  the  endless  tick  of  the  clock  as  the  hands  go  round  (tie 
dial,  can  tell  how  glad  we  were  when  the  first  faint  streak  of  color 
in  the  far-off  east  warned  us  that  the  day  was  breaking.  We  then 
pulled  out  the  driver  from  beneath  his  cold,  white  canopy,  a  IK?. 
found  him,  though  very  stiff,  otherwise  not  much  the  worse  for  his 
night's  lodging.  He  shook  the  snow  from  off  his  furs,  and  then, 
stretching  himself  two  or  three  times  to  see  if  his  joints  were  all 
right,  pioceeded  to  mount'one  of  the  horses,  and  said  that  he  would 
ride  off  to  the  next  station  for  help.  This  he  did,  making  his  way 
as  best  he  could  to  the  road,  now  distant  from  us  nearly  a  mile,  at 
times  disappearing  from  our  gaze  as  horse  and  rider  struggled 
through  the  piled-up  snowy  ridges. 

An  hour  sped  by,  and  yet  another,  but  there  was  no  longei  any 
danger  in  seeking  sleep,  and  at  midday  i  was  aroused  by  a  friendly 
pressure  trom  the  hand  of  a  farmer,  who  had  been  summoned  to  our 
assistance  by  the  driver. 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  the  jolly  round-faced  old  countryman, 
"cheer  up:  we  have  arrived  in  time,  praise  be  to  God!  Now, 
then,  children,"  to  some  of  his  laborers  who  had  come  with  him, 
anil  who  were  provided  with  spades  and  shovels,  "dig  out  the 
sleigh."  This  was  soon  done,  a  well-earned  remuneration  bestowed 
ou  the  kind-hearted  peasants,  when  with  three  fresh  horses  we  soon 
regained  the  road,  and,  an  hour  later,  the  station. 

It  had  been  a  slow  journey,  for  we  had  taken  twenty-one  hours  to 
go  eighleen  miles;  however,  we  were  fortunate  in  not  having  lost 
something  else  besides  time;  and  a  little  while  after  our  arrival,  hav- 
ing partaken  of  a  strange  culinary  composition  of  Nazar's,  made  of 
rice,  eggs,  and  chocolate,  boiled  in  milk  over  a  spirit-lamp— this 
strange  mixture  proving,  in  our  ravenous  state,  the  most  savory  of 
dishes — 1  fell  myself  once  more  in  working  order,  and  ready  lo  start. 

My  bad  luck  still  continued,  the  Fates  were  again  unfavorable; 
for,  on  arriving  at  the  next  station,  1-  found  congregated  there  four 
passengers,  all  prevented  from  traveling  by  a  snow-storm.  Among 
them  was  the  carrier  with  the  mail  from  Orenburg  to  Tashkent,  a 
short,  thick-set,  sturdy- looking  fellow,  with  a  revolver  at  his  waist, 
and  a  determined,  dare-devil  expression  on  his  countenance;  not  the 
sort  of  fellow  that  any  Kirghiz  or  Tartar  marauders  would  be  likely 
to  cet  the  better  of  in  an  encounter. 

He  told  me  that  the  storm  was  very  great,  and  it  was  useless  at- 
tempting to  go  forward  for  thepiesent,  as,  if  he  were  to  do  so,  he  cer- 
tainly would  be  benighted  on  the  road,  and  very  likely  be  frozen. 
The  wind,  according  to  him,  was  the  main  difficulty;  tor,  cutting 
against  the  horses'  faces,  it  caused  them  so  much  pain  that  the  poor 
beasts  could  not  face  it,  and  this,  he  said,  was  the  reason  that  trav- 
elers found  themselves  so  constantly  driving  off  the  track. 

Then  came  an  officer  and  his  young  wife,  who  were  returning  to 
St.  Petersburg  from  Tashkent,  the  lady  looking  little  capable  of  re- 
sisting the  rough  life  she  would  have  to  lead  before  reaching  the  rail- 
way at  Sizeran.  They  had  a  comfortable,  close  sleigh,  arranged 
with  every  requisite  for  keeping  the  travelers  protected  from  the  ele- 
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rnenls,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  lady,  who  uufortunately  looked  in 
a  delicate  state  of  health,  had  suffered  a  great  deal  in  the  journey. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  precautions  which  had  been  taken,  she 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  her  feet  warm,  the  circulation  in  her  ex- 
tremities being  sometimes  quite  checked  by  the  cold  wind  which 
penetrated  to  the  bones  through  carriage,  wraps,  and  all. 

Another  benighted  traveler  was  a  doctor  on  his  way  to  visit  a  pa- 
tient, who  lived  in  a  village  about  titty  miles  further  on  the  road. 
The  sick  man's  residence  was  situated  miles  from  a  physician,  and 
he  had  to  send  all  the  way  to  Orenburg  for  medical  assistance.  It 
appeared  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  violent  quinsy,  or  sore  thro,,t. 
au  illness  which  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  its  effects.  The  dispatch 
for  the  doctor  had  been  sent  off  eight  days  previous,  and  probably 
wlien  the  son  of  Esculapius  arrived  he  would  find  that  the  individual 
had  either  recovered  entirely  or  had  been  buried  in  (he  family  vault. 

The  medical  gentleman  had  come  away  without  *any  caustic,  and 
eagerly  inquired  if  any  of  us  had  a  medicine-chest  or  could  supply 
the  deficiency. 

My  own  tiaveling  companions,  the  Cockle's  pills  and  some  bottles 
of  cholera  medicine^  did  not  seem  to  be  applicable  in  the  case  men- 
tioned, though,  it  the  sick  inan  had  been  an  Arab,  1  should  have  ad- 
ministered the  former  freely,  and  probably  with  success,  as  taith  is 
worth  any  amount  of  physic,  and  effects  most  marvelous  cures. 

Bleeding  is  still  ver)r  much  in  vogue  amidst  the  Russian  practi- 
tioners, and  one  of  the  party  suggested  that  a  little  blood-letting 
might  be  advisable,  and  lower  the  patient's  inflammation. 

The  doctor  shook  his  head,  and  immediately  commenced  a  long 
professional  dissertation,  which  he  interlardfd  with  various  Latin 
words,  in  order  to  duly  impress  us  with  his  classical  education,  but 
he  did  not  seem  entirely  to  dislike  the  idea  of  the  lancet,  which  I 
had  but  little  doubt  he  eventually  tried  upon  the  unfortunate  patient. 

There  \vas  not  much  reticence  among  the  party,  each  traveler  being 
plied  with  different  questions,  and  having  to  submit  to  a  cross-ex- 
amination as  to  who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came,  where  he  "was 
going  to,  and  what  was  his  business.  In  tact,  the  inquiries  were  of 
so  exhaustive  a  character,  the  more  particularly  those  made  bv  the 
surgeon,  that  1  had  serious  thoughts  of  telling  him  my  ace,  income, 
and  what  1  had  for  dinner  the  previous  evening,  in  the  hope  of  fully 
satisfying  his  curiosity. 

The  evening  wore  on,  and  one  by  one  our  party  lay  down  to  sleep, 
or  to  find  what  rest  they  could  obtain,  on  the  wooden  planks  of  the 
floor,  the  lady  being  accommodated  upon  the  sofa.  In  spite  of  the 
hardness  of  the  boards,  we  were  all  speedily  plunged  in  the  aims  of 
Morpheus,  the  cold  winds  and  exposure  during  the  previous  night 
having  taken  more  out  of  me  than  any  other  clime  which  1  had 
hitherto  experienced. 

The  burning  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  on  an  African  Sahara  dry  up 
the  sap  of  the  human  frame,  while  a  long  camel  journey  fatigues 
the  rider,  but  nothing  like  the  pitiless  cold  and  physical  suffering 
which  inevitably  accompany  a  winter  tour  through  Russia. 

At  long  intervals  travelers  arrived  from  Orenburg,  and  then  the 
repose  of  our  party  would  bo  broken  for  a  moment  by  the  new- 
coiners,  who  strode  in  to  take  a  share  of  the  planks.  There  was  no 
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light  in  the  room,  and  fresh  arrivals,  in  their  endeavors  to  find  a 
clear  space  on  the  floor,  freely  trod  upon  the  body  ot  the  carrier. 
Some  strong  language  issued  from  the  lips  ot  the  man  wilh  the  let- 
ter-bags, for  which  he  was  rebuked  by  the  son  of  Esculapius.  who, 
even  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  could  not  retrain  from  inflicting 
upon  us  a  Latin  quotation. 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

I  DETERMINED  to  take  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  man  wilh 
the  mails,  and  said  that  1  would  continue  the  journey  with  him, 
hoping  by  this  means  the  quicker  to  reach  iny  destination.  The  car- 
rier had  no  objection,  and,  after  a  considerable  delay  in  obtaining 
horses  for  our  sleitrhs,  we  started.  There  was  an  advantage  in  ac- 
companying him,  for  he  was  well  provided  with  shovels  and  spades 
to  dig  out  his  vehicle  in  the  event  of  the  horses  straying  from  the 
path  and  stumbling  into  a  snow-drift.  The  main  difficulty  1  should 
have  would  be  to  keep  up  with  him,  this  being  owing  to  the  supe- 
riority ot  the  teams  which  are  supplied  for  the  post.  However,  1 
hoped  to  do  this  by  means  of  tea  money,  an  open  sesame  to  the  affec- 
tions of  Russian  sleigh-drivers,  and  wliich  I  had  hitherto  found  their 
most  vulnerable  point.  Let  it  be  known  that  you  tip  handsomely, 
and  your  Jehu  will  drive  you  along  regardless  of  his  master's  inter 
est,  while  the  regulation  ten  versis  an  hour  can  often  be  converted 
into  half  as  much  again. 

Alas!  all  my  calculations  were  upset;  once  more  I  was  doomed  to 
disappointment.  1  began  to  think  that  there  was  some  influence 
behind  the  scenes,  purposely  doing  its  best  to  retard  me  on  my  jour- 
ney. The  tinkle  of  the  bell  on  the  carrier's  sleigh  resounded  in  my 
ears  tor  the  first  half  hour  or  so,  when  1  fell  asleep. 

On  awaking  a  few  moments  later  I  found  that  the  sounds  were 
lost  in  the  distance;  my  horses  were  traveling  at  a  foot-pace,  while 
the  driver,  who  had  descended  from  his  seat,  was  flogging  the  poor 
beasts  unmercifully,  vainly  endeavoiing  to  get  them  into  a  trot. 

"  How  far  are  we  from  the  station  behind  us?"  I  inquired. 

"  Five  versts,"  was  the  answer. 

1  looked  at  my  watch.  We  had  been  one  hour  and  a  half  coming 
about  three  miles,  and,  in  spite  ot  the  sleigh  man's  whip  and  impre- 
cations, it  seemed  impossible  that  his  weak  team  couid  drag  us  to 
the  next  stage. 

It  was  no  use  going  on,  so  1  desired  him  to  return  immediately, 
and,  on  arriving  at  the  station,  sent  for  the  inspector,  and  also  for 
the  book  in  which  travelers  inscribe  any  complaint  they  may  wish 
to  make. 

1  wrote  in  it  that  the  carrier  and  myself  had  been  detained  forty- 
five  minutes,  counting  from  the  time  when  our  horses  had  been  first 
ordered,  and  that  finally  the  animals  supplied  me  were  so  bad  that 
they  could  not  go  out  of  a  walk.  I  concluded  my  remarks  by  ex- 
pressing a  hope  that  the  inspector  would  be  punished  for  keeping 
such  useless  animals  in  his  establishment. 

Having  written  down  my  grievance,  1  read  it  out  to  the  interested 
party,  to  the  great  satisfaction  ot  some  other  travelers  who,  like  my- 
self, had  suffered  from  his  carelessness.  The  man  now  became 
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seriously  alarmed,  and  said  that  he  had  never  been  complained  of 
before;  that  he  would  be  ruined;  asd  that  if  1  would  only  pardon 
him  on  this  occasion,  he  would  never  err  against  another  traveler. 

"Please,  little  father,  pardon,"  he  cried,  "and  1  will  send  you 

on  with  three  beautiful  horses,  full  of  fire  and  bursting  with  corn." 

"  Will  you  promise  to  make  up  for  the  lost  time,  and  to  catch  the 

post  at  the  next  station?    If  so,  1  will  pardon  you;  but  if  not,  you 

shall  sutler  for  your  carelessness." 

The  man  caught  at  the  chance,  and  1  wrote  down  at  the  boltom 
of  the  page  that  1  would  forgive  him  if  he  fulfilled  these  conditions, 
which,  much  to  my  surpiise,  he  succeeded  in  doing. 

The  country  now  improved  very  much  in  appearance.  The  low 
chain  of  mountains  on  my  left  was  sometimes  broken  abruptly  for  a 
mile  or  so,  when  a  single  giant  would  rear  itself  up  into  space  before 
us  as  if  by  its  altitude  to  block  the  intervening  gap.  Various-colored 
grasses  could  be  seen  through  the  fleecy  snow,  golden-tinted  and 
bright  chestnut  being  the  hues  which  predominated  amidst  the  rising 
vegetation,  while  olive-colored  brambles  and  thorns,  sprinkled  with 
somber  fir  and  pine  forests,  strongly  contrasted  with  the  pale  caipet 
glistening  beneath  a  midday  sun.  Stalactites  in  every  form  and 
shape  hung  pendent  from  the  branches,  the  tenuous  icicles  reflecting 
through  their  transparent  surface  all  the  prismatic  colors  of  a  rain- 
bow. Here  spider-like  webs  of  icy  film  spanned  the  Irequent 
bushes,  or,  broken  by  a  pitiless  beam  from  the  orb  overhead,  hung 
in  silky  tresses,  and  floated  in  the  rising  breeze.  There  gnarled 
stumps  and  quaintly  shaped  blocks  of  timber,  half-hid  from  the 
gaze  by  their  wintry  raiment,  might  ha,ve  been  antediluvian  giaots 
of  a  former  world,  suddenly  awakened  to  existence,  and  shaking  off 
their  snowy  coverlet;  while  the  bright  and  varied  dresses  of  the 
peasantry  afforded  a  pleasing  change  to  the  eye,  after  the  similarity 
of  color  and  costume  1  had  remarked  in  European  Russia. 

A.  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  district  between  Oren- 
burg and  Orsk  in  shawls  and  neck- wrappers.  These  are  made  of 
gossamer-like  webs  of  goats'-hair  woven  into  the  articles  above  men- 
toned.  They  are  marvelously  light,  a  very  large  shawl,  which  can 
be  put  into  an  ordinary  sized  official  envelope,  not  weighing  more 
than  a  few  ounces.  What  most  surprises  the  traveler  is  the  excessive 
warmness  of  these  Oriental  wraps,  as  well  as  the  softness  of  their 
texture,  many  ot  them  being  so  delicately  made  that  they  can  be 
passed  through  a  finger-ring.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  extraordi- 
nary lightness  and  softness  of  this  material  can  understand  what  the 
author  of  an  Eastern  tale  had  in  his  mind's  eye  when  he  invented 
the  story  of  the  fairy  lent  which  could  shelter  an  army,  and  was  yet 
so  light  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible  to  the  touch. 

Among  other  kinds  of  shawls  offered  for  sale  at  the  various  station- 
houses  on  the  road,  and  where  the  good  woman  and  her  daughters 
entreat  the  traveler  to  purchase  in  so  plausible  and  winning  a  man- 
ner that  it  is  difficult  to  say  nay,  are  wraps  made  of  hares'-down. 
This  is  woven  by  the  wives  of  the  farmers  and  peasants  in  the 
neighborhood  into  very  warm  shawls,  and  which  aie  softer,  if  pos- 
sible, than  those  made  of  goats'  hah ,  although  they  are  not  nearly  so 
light. 

The  price  of  these  articles  o£  female  attire  is  not  by  any  means  ex- 
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orbitant.  A  good  shawl  can  be  obtained  for  from  thirty  to  forty 
rubles;  and  1  feel  convinced  that  it  some  of  out  London  trades-peo- 
ple were  to  send  their  traveling  agents  to  those  paits,  a  very  profita- 
ble return  would  be  made  on  the  capital  invested;  for  the  shawls  ia 
question  would  command  a  reaily  sale  in  this  country. 

Just  before  reaching  Podgornaya,  a  halting  place  on  the  highway, 
the  road  became  very  precipitous.  It  was  a  dark  night,  though  for- 
tunately unaccompanied  by  wind;  but  a  thick  mist— which  hai  up- 
raised itself  from  the  ma^s  of  vegetation  which  abounded  throughout 
the  district — made  it  extremely  difficult  for  our  driver  to  see  the 
path  before  him.  The  road  was  bad,  and  in  some  places  dangerous 
— now  descending  a  steep  decline,  then  taking  a  sudden  bend,  when 
a  hair's-breadth  to  right  or  left  would  have  caused  a  general  smash. 
At  last  we  came  to  a  spot  where  the  slope  was  fearfully  abrupt.  At 
its  steepest  part  our  road  branched  off  at  right  angles  from  the  line 
in  which  we  had  been  previously  driving,  and  which  terminated  in 
a  precipice.  Ic  was  not  quite  the  sort  of  spot  that  any  one  would 
have  cared  to  drive  over  on  a  dark  night;  and  as  for  myscll,  1  was 
unaware  of  the  dangers  of  the  route.  They  only  became  apparent 
when  I  was  returning  along  the  same  track  by  daylight,  and  hotne- 
waid-bound  from  Khiva. 

The  two  drivers  had  a  long  discussion  before  they  would  attempt 
the  descent.  When  ihey  at  last  commenced  operations,  it  was  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  one  sleigh  at  a  time,  the  two  drivers  stepping 
slowly  backward,  and  leading  the  sliding  steeds  of  my  vehicle,  after 
which  they  returned  for  the  sleigh  with  the  post.  A  slip  would 
have  been  fatal;  but  luckily  the  Fates  were  on  our  side,  and  let  us 
pass  in  safety. 

The  weather  became  much  warmer  on  approaching  Orsk,  and  1 
began  to  flatter  myself  that  the  real  cold  of  the  journey  was  over, 
little  anticipating  what  was  still  in  store. 

After  crossing  a  few  frozen  streams,  we  entered  the  town,  my  dri- 
ver crying  out  "  Oura!"*  at  every  moment  to  his  horses,  which, 
like  himself,  did  not  appear  to  be  sorry  that  they  had  come  to  the 
end  of  the  stage.  The  town  is  a  clean  looking  one,  and  the  houses 
aie  well  built,  while  an  air  of  comfoit  reigned  around  delightful  to 
behold,  after  the  rough  work  we  had  been  going  through  tor  the 
last  few  days.  The  driver  pulled  up  at  a  little  inn  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tzaiskoe  Selo.  It  was  filled  with  fanners  and  peasants, 
many  of  them  much  the  worse  tor  liquor;  and  at  a  bar  iust  within 
the  portico  a  man  was  engaged  in  pouring  out  vodki,  which  was  eag- 
erly demanded  by  the  customers. 

The  amount  of  this  spiiit,  which  is  quite  as  strong  as  whisky,  that 
a  Russian  moujik  can  drink  would  be  an  interesting  theme  for  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  to  dilate  upon  in  one  of  his  periodical  dissertations 
on  the  advantages  of  temperance.  If  the  teetotalers  of  England, 
like  some  ol  their  missionary  brethren,  should  ever  think  of  making 
converts  abroad,  they  would  have  a  magnificent  field  for  their  labors 
in  Russia.  Often  when  driving  through  the  streets  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  sight  of  some  figure  or  other  lying  prostrate  in  the 

*  A  Tartar  word,  from  which,  perhaps,  our  word  "hurra"  comes.  It 
Signifies  "  beat," 
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snow.  "  What  is  it?"  1  would  ask;  "  ia  he  dead?"  "No;  only 
drunk,"  would  be  the  icply,  followed  by  a  laugh,  as  if  it  were  a 
good  joke  to  see  a  man  who  had  made  a  beast  of  himself.  It  may 
be  that  in  proportion  to  the  population  there  are  not  more  drunkards 
in  the  Tzar's  dominions  than  in  England,  or  rather  Scotland;  but, 
at  all  events,  to  get  drunk  lowers  a  man  in  the  opinion  of  the  public 
in  our  country,  whereas  it  is  a  feather  in  his  cap  in  Russia. 

Fortunately,  there  was  a  vacant  room  in  the  inn,  and  here  I  was 
at  once  supplied  with  the  smallest  of  basins  and  a  table  napkin.  In 
(he  meantime  I  dispatched  Nazar  to  the  post  to  desire  the  inspector 
to  send  three  horses  immediately.  There  was  110  time  to  lose,  and  I 
wanted  to  hurry  forward  that  afternoon. 

Presently  my  man  returned  with  a  joyous  countenance,  which  be- 
tokened something  disagreeable.  In  tact,  in  all  countiies  where  1 
have  hitherto  traveled,  human  nature,  as  typified  in  domestics,  is 
much  the  same;  they  invariably  look  pleased  when  they  have  a  piece 
of  bad  news  to  impart  to  their  masters. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  asked.     "  Sleigh  bioken?" 

"  No,  sir.  ]So  horses  to  be  had;  that  is  all.  General  Kauflman 
went  through  early  this  morning  and  took  them  all.  The  inspector 
says  you  must  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  that  then  he  will  have  a 
team  ready  for  you.  It  is  nice  and  warm,"  continued  Nazar,  look- 
ing at  the  stove.  "  We  will  sleep  here,  little  father;  eat  till  we  fill 
our  clothes,  and  continue  oiir  journey  to  moirow. " 

"  Nuzar,"  1  replied,  giving  my  countenance  the  sternest  expression 
it  could  assume,  "I  command;  you  obey.  We  leave  in  an  hour's 
time.  Go  and  hire  some  horses  as  far  as  the  next  stage.  If  you  find 
it  impossible  to  obtain  any  at  the  station,  try  and  get  some  from  a 
private  dealer;  but  horses  1  must  have." 

In  a  few  minutes  my  servant  returned  with  a  still  more  joyful 
countenance  than  before.  The  inspector  would  not  send  any  horses, 
and  no  one  could  be  found  in  the  town  who  was  inclined  to  let  out 
his  animals  on  hire. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  seaich  myself.  Nazar  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  to  sleep  at  Orsk.  However,  I  had  made 
up  mine  to  continue  the  journej-. 

Leaving  the  inn,  I  hailed  a  passing  sleigh,  the  driver  appearing 
to  me  to  have  a  more  intelligent  expression  than  his  fellows.  Getting 
into  the  vehicle,  I  inquired  it  he  knew  of  any  one  who  had  horses  to 
hire. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer.  One  of  his  relatives  had  some;  but  the 
house  to  which  I  was  driven  was  shut  up,  and  no  one  was  at  home. 
1  began  to  despair,  and  think  that  1  should  have  as  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  horses  at  Orsk  as  1  had  in  procuring  a  servant  at  Oren- 
burg. 

1  now  determined  to  try  what  gold,  or  rather  silver,  would  do,  and 
said  to  the  driver,  "  If  you  will  take  me  to  any  one  who  has  horses 
to  hire,  1  will  give  you  a  ruble  for  yourself." 

"  A  whole  ruble!"  cried  the  man,  with  a  broad  grin  of  delight;  and 
jumping  off  his  seat,  he  ran  to  a  little  knot  of  Tartars,  one  ot  whom 
was  bargaining  with  the  others  for  a  basket  of  frozen  fish,  and  began 
to  ply  them  with  questions.  In  a  minute  he  returned.  "  Let  us 
go,"  he  said;  and  with  a  "  Burr"  (the  sound  which  is  used  by  Rus 
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sians  to  urge  on  their  horses)  and  a  loud  crack  with  his  lash,  we  drove 
rapidly  in  another  direction. 

I  had  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  we  stopped  before 
a  dirty-looking  wooden  cottage. 

A.  tall  man  dressed  in  a  long  coat  reaching  to  his  heels,  bright^  yel- 
low trousers,  which  were  stuffed  into  a  pair  of  red  leather  boots, 
while  an  enormous  black  sheepskin  cap  covered  his  head,  came  out 
and  asked  my  business.  I  said  that  1  wanted  three  horses  to  go  to 
the  next  stage,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  drive  me  there  for,  the 
regular  postal  tariff  being  about  two  rubles. 

"  One  of  noble  birth,"  replied  the  fellow,  "  the  roads  are  bad,  but 
my  horses  will  gallop  the  whole  way.  They  are  excellent  horses; 
all  the  people  in  the  town  look  al  them,  and  envy  me.  The}'  say 
how  fat  they  are!  look,  how  round!  The  governor  has  not  got  any 
horses  like  mine  in  his  stable.  1  spoil  them;  I  cherish  them;  and 
they  gallop  like  the  wind.  The  people  look,  wonder,  and  admire. 
Come  aud  see  the  dear  little  animals." 

"  1  have  no  doubt  about  it.  They  are  excellent  horses,"  1  replied, 
"  but  what  will  youtalieme  tor?" 

"  Let  us  say  four  rubles,  your  Excellency,  and  give  me  one  on  ac- 
count. One  little  whole  silver  ruble;  for  the  sake  of  God  let  me  put 
it  in  my  pocket,  and  we  will  bless  you." 

"  All  right,"  was  rny  answer.  "  Send  the  horses  to  the  Tzarskoe 
Selo  Inn  immediately." 

Presently  the  fellow  rushed  into  my  room,  and,  bowing  to  the 
ground,  took  off  his  cap  with  a  grandiose  air,  then,  drawing  out  the 
money  1  had  given  him  from  some  hidden  recess  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  his  skin,  he  thrust  the  ruble  into  my  hand,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Little  father,  my  uncle  owns  one  of  the  horses;  he  is  very  angry. 
He  says  he  was  not  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  loves  the 
animal  like  a  brother.  My  uncle  will  not  let  his  horse  leave  the 
stable  for  less  than  five  rubles.  iiVhat  is  to  be  done?  1  told  him 
that  1  had  agreed  to  take  you,  and  even  showed  him  the  money;  but 
he  is  bard-hearted  and  stern." 

"  Very  well,"  I  said,  "  bring  round  the  horses." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  fellow  returned,  and  exclaimed,  "  One  of 
noble  birth,  1  am  ashamed!" 

"Quite  right,"  1  snid;  "you  have  every  reason  to  be  so.  But 
go  on,  is  your  uncle's  horsa  dead?" 

"  No,  one  of  noble  birth,  not  so  bad  as  that;  but  my  brother  is 
vexed.  He  has  a  share  in  one  of  the  animals;  he  will  not  let  me 
drive  him  to  the  next  station  for  less  than  six  rubles,"  and  (lie  mau, 
putting  on  an  expression  in  which  cunning,  avarice,  and  pretended 
sorrow  were  blended,  rubbed  his  forehead,  and  added,  "  What  shall 
we  do?" 

1  said,  "  You  have  a  grandmother?" 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  much  surprised.  "  How  did  you  know  that? 
1  have;  a  very  old  grandmother." 

"Well,"  1  continued,  "go  and  tell  her  that,  fearing  lest  she 
should  be  annoyed  it  any  accident  were  to  happen  during  our  jour- 
ney; for  you  know  misfortunes  occur  sometimes;  God  sends  them," 
1  added,  piously.  "  Yes,  he  does,"  interrupted  the  man;  "  we  are 
simple  people,  your  Excellency."  "And,  pot  wishing  to  hurt  the 
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oJd  lady's  feelings,  should  the  fore  log  of  your  uncle's  horse  or  the 
hind  leg  of  your  brother's  sutler  on  the  road,  1  have  changed  my 
mind,  and  shall  not  gowitli  you  to  day,  but  lnk«  post-horses  to-mor- 
row." 

The  man  now  became  alarmed,  thinking  that  he  was  about  to  lose 
his  fare.  lie  rubbed  his  forehead  violently,  and  then  exclaimed,  "  1 
will  take  your  Excellency  for  five  rubles." 

"But  your  brother?" 

"  Never  mind:  he  is  an  animal;  let  us  go." 

"  No,"  I  answered.  "  1  shall  wait— the  post-horses  are  beautiful 
horses.  I  am  told  that  they  gallop  like  the  wind;  all  the  people  in 
the  town  look  at  them,  and  the  inspector  loves  them." 

"  Let  us  say  tour  rubles,  your  Excellency. " 

"But  your  uncle  might  beat  you.  1  should  not  like  you  to  be 
hurt  " 

"  No,"  was  the  answer,  "  we  will  go;''  and  the  knotty  point  be- 
ing thus  settled,  we  drove  off,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  my 
little  servant  Nazar:  a  blue-eyed  siren  in  Orsk  having,  as  the  Orient- 
als  say,  made  icast  meat  of  his  heart,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  married 
man. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

THE  aspect  of  the  country  now  underwent  an  entire  change.  We 
had  left  all  traces  of  civilization  behind  us,  and  were  regularly  upon 
the  steppes.  Not  the  steppes  as  they  are  described  to  us  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  hundreds  ot  nomad  tribes,  like  their  forefathers 
ot  old,  migrate  from  place  to  place  with  their  families,  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  relieve  the  dreary  aspect  ot  this  vast  flat  expanse  with 
their  picturesque  kibilkas,  or  tents,  while  hundreds  of  horses,  graz- 
ing on  the  rich  glass,  are  a  source  of  considerable  wealtn  to  the 
Kirghiz  proprielois. 

A  large  dining-table  cohered  with  naught  but  its  white  cloth  is 
not  a  cheery  sight.  To  describe  the  country  foi  the  next  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Orsk,  1  need  only  extend  the  table-cover.  For  here, 
there,  and  everywhere  was  a  dazzling,  glaring  sheet  ot  white  as  seen 
under  the  influence  ot  a  midday  sun;  then  gradually  softening 
down  as  the  god  ot  light  sunk  into  the  west,  it  faded  into  a  vast, 
melancholy-looking,  colorless  ocean.  This  was  shrouded  in  som* 
places  from  the  view  by  filmy  clouds  of  mist  and  vapor,  which  rose 
in  the  evening  air  and  shaded  the  wilderness  around — a  picture  ot 
desolation  which  wearied  by  its  utter  loneliness,  and  at  the  same 
time  appalled  by  its  immensity;  a  circle  of  which  the  center  was 
everywhere,  and  the  circumference  nowhere.  Such  were  the  steppes 
as  1  drove  through  them  sit  night-fall  or  in  the  early  morn;  and 
where,  tatigued  by  want  of  sleep,  my  eye  searched  eagerly,  but  in 
main,  for  a  station. 

On  arriving  at  the  halting-place,  which  was  about  twenty-seven 
versts  from  Orsk,  Nazar  came  to  me,  and  said,  "  1  am  very  sleepy; 
1  have  not  slept  for  three  nights,  and  shall  fall  off  it  we  continue 
the  journey." 

When  1  began  to  think  of  it,  the  poor  fellow  had  a  good  deal  ot 
reason  on  bis  side,  I  could  occasionally  obtain  a  few  moments' 
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broken  slumber,  which  was  out  of  the  question  for  him.  I  felt 
rather  ashamed  that  in  my  selfishness  1  had  overdriven  a  willing 
horse,  and  the  fellow  had  shown  first-class  pluck  when  we  had  to 
pass  the  night  on  the  roadside;  so,  saying  that  he  ought  to  have  toid 
ir.e  before  that  he  wanted  rest,  1  sent  him  to  lie  clown,  when,  stretch- 
ing his  limbs  alongside  the  stove,  in  an  instant  lie  was  f;ist  asleep. 

The  inspector  was  a  good-tempered,  fat  old  fellow,  with  red 
cheeks  and  an  asthmatic  cough.  He  had  been  a  veterinary  surgeon 
in  a  Cossack  regiment,  and  consequently  his  servicx-s  were  much  in 
request  with  the  people  at  Orsk.  lie  informed  me  that  land  could 
be  bought  on  these  fiats  for  a  ruble  anil  a  halt  a  dcsyalin  (ii?(t() 
acres);  that  a  cow  cost  £3  2s.  Qd.;  a  tat  sheep,  two  years  old,  12*. 
6d.;  and  mutton  or  beef,  a  penny  per  pound.  A  capital  horse  could 
be  purchased  for  three  sovereigns,  a  camel  for  £7  10s  ,  while  Hour 
cost  Is.  4rf.  the  pood  of  40  Ibs.  "These  were  the  prices  at  Orsk,  but 
at  times  he  said  that  provisions  could  be  bought  at  a  much  lower 
rate,  particularly  if  purchased  from  the  Tartars  themselves.  The 
latter  had  suffered  a  great  deal  ot  late  years  from  the  cuttle-pest, 
and  vaccinating  the  animals  had  been  tried  as  an  experiment,  but, 
according  to  miy  informant,  with  but  slight  success. 

The  Kirghiz  themselves  have  but  little  faith  in  doctors  or  vets.  It 
is  with  great  difficulty  that  the  nomads  can  be  persuaded  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated:  the  result  is,  that  when  small-pox  breaiis 
out  among  them  it  creates  fearful  havoc  in  the  population.  Put- 
ting this  epidemic  out  of  the  question,  the  roving  Tartars  are  a 
peculiarly  healthy  race.  The  absence  ot  medical  men  does  not  seem 
to  have  affected  their  longevity,  the  disease  they  most  suller  from 
being  ophthalmia,  which  is  brought  on  by  the  glare  ot  the  snow  in 
winter,  and  by  the  dust  and  heat  in  the  summer  months. 

After  leaving  Or^k,  the  podorojna.ya,  or  passport  system  came 
in  force,  and  my  pass  and  self  underwent  the  most  rigid  scrutiny; 
the  officials  at  the  stations  being  very  much  alarmed  lest  any  one 
should  escape  their  vigilance,  and  drive  by  the  stations  without 
having  his  papers  examined. 

1  could  not  help  asking  the  inspector,  at  a  place  where  the  exami- 
nation was  carried  on  in  a  very  searching  manner,  if  some  horrible 
crime  had  not  been  committed  in  the  neighborhood,  as  it  appeared 
to  me  that  he  was  on  the  lookout  for  a  criminal. 

"  No,"  said  the  man,  "  that  is  not  the  reason;  but  we  do  not  want 
any  foreigners,  particularly  Englishmen,  in  these  parts.  Our  orders 
m  this  respect  are  very  strict." 

The  cost  ot  traveling  was  now  reduced  from  four  copecks  per 
horse  to  two  and  a  half;  however,  we  found  that  a  traveler  did  not 
gain  much  by  this  reduction,  as  the  amount  paid  for  the  podorojnaya 
very  nearly  rande  up  for  the  difference.  1  now  learned  that  the 
postal  track  was  Jet  out  to  some  contractors,  who  receive  a  subsidy 
for  carrying  the  post,  and  at  the  same  time  have  to  keep  a  certain 
Dumber  of  horses  for  the  convenience  ot  passengers.  The  station; 
were  filthily  dirty,  and  the  sofas  in  a  disgusting  state.  Indeed, 
there  were  no  arrangements  made  tor  washing,  or  for  ablutions  of 
any  kind;  and  it  seems  that  the  Russians  are  of  opinion  that  soaj<; 
and  water  are  not  required  when  traveling,  and  that  the  less 
ing  done  on  these  occasions,  the  better. 
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On  arriving  at  Karabootaok,  a  small  fort  the  Russians  have  built, 
317  miles  from  Orsk,  1  found  that  the  term  fort  was  a  misnomer. 
The  place  is  not  fortified  in  any  sense  so  as  to  resist  a  disciplined 
force,  although  a  few  resolute  men  could  doubtless  hold  it  for  a  Ions: 
time  against  any  number  of  Kirghiz  or  Tartar  hoisernen. 

1  was  obliged'  to  halt  for  a  time  at  this  station.  There  was  a  snow- 
storm going  on,  while  the  wind  howled  and  whistled  about  the 
house,  driving  before  it  in  its  course  such  clouds  of  flaky  particles 
(hat  no  horse  could  face  its  onslaught.  Later  on,  and  when  the 
wind  had  a  little  abated,  1  asked  the  inspector  to  give  an  order  for 
three  horses  to  be  harnessed  to  my  sleigh.  But  there  were  no  ani- 
mals in  the  stables,  and  we  had  to  wait  several  ho'jrs  before  some 
could  be  procured.  As  a  rule,  however,  there  was  but  little  delay, 
and  the  inspectors  carried  out  their  instructions  to  the  letter. 

Formerly,  and  even  in  European  Russia,  passengers  were  some- 
times detained  for  days  waiting  tor  horses  at  the  stations,  the  in- 
spectors not  troubling  their  heads  about  any  traveler,  unless  he 
happened  to  be  an  officer.  There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  a 
Frenchman,  who  had  been  kept  waiting  a  long  time  for  post- 
horses,  and  who  could  not  induce  the  inspector  to  give  him  any,  was 
much  astonished  by  the  behavior  of  a  Russian  captain.  The  latter, 
on  asking  for  a  fresh  team,  was  told  that  there  were  no  animals  in 
the  stable.  However,  he  at  once  procured  a  whip  and  chastised  the 
official,  the  result  of  the  whipping  being  the  instant  discovery  of 
some  horses.  The  Frenchman  seized  the  idea,  and  taking  his  cane 
followed  the  example  set  him,  which  he  found  a  most  marvelous 
specific  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  Russia. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  whipping  was  the  order  of  the  day;  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  late  Empeior  Nicholas  himsjlf  oc- 
casionally administered  chastisement  to  his  officers.  But  whip- 
ping in  these  da}Ts  is  out  of  the  question,  and  so  1  had  to  temain 
kicking  my  heels  about  in  the  waiting-room,  although  in  this  in- 
stance 1  had  a  suspicion  that  the  inspector  had  some  horses  in  the 
stable. 

After  waiting  for  several  hours  1  was  informed  that  some  horses 
had  been  procured.  The  snow-storm  had  somewhat  lulled,  but  the 
wind  was  almost  as  high  as  ever,  and  the  cold  more  intense  than 
anything  hitherto  experienced.  On  leaving  the  station  1  had  for- 
gotten to  put  on  my  thick  gloves,  and  took  my  seat  in  the  sleigh, 
with  each  hand  folded  in  the  sleeve  of  its  fellow,  the  fur  pelisse  in 
this  way  forming  a  sort  of  muff,  and  protecting  my  hands  from  the 
cold.  The  road  was  less  jolty  than  usual,  and  the  sleigh  glided 
along,  comparatively  speaking,  smoothly.  The  change  of  motion 
before  long  produced  ail  effect;  leaning  back  in  the  vehicle,  I  fell 
fast  asleep. 

In  the  course  of  my  slumber  my  hands  flipped  from  the  warm 
fur  covering  in  which  they  were  inserted,  resting  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  sleigh,  unprotected  by  any  thick  gloves,  and  exposed  to 
the  full  power  of  the  biting  east  wind.  This,  if  impossible  to  with- 
stand when  stationary  or  on  foot,  was  now  doubly  dangerous,  owing 
to  the  movement  oi  the  sleigh,  which,  going  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, added  considerably  to  the  force  with  which  the  wind  blew. 
In  a  few  minutes  1  awoke;  a  feeling  o!  intense  pain  had  seized 
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my  extremities.     It  seemed  as  it  they  bad  been  plunged  into  some 
corrosive  acid  which  was  gradually  ealing  the  flesh  trom  the  bones. 

1  looked  at  my  finger  nails;  they  vveie  blue;  the  fingers  and  back 
part  of  my  hands  were  of  the  same  color,  while  my  wrists  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  arm  were  of  a  waxen  hue.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it,  1  was  frost-bitten,  and  that  in  no  slight  degree;  so,  calling 
to  my  servant,  1  made  him  rub  the  skin  with  some  snow  in  hopes 
of  restoring  the  vitality.  This  he  did  for  several  minutes,  but  all 
this  time  the  same  pain  previously  described  was  gradually  ascend- 
ing m}7  arms,  while  the  lower  portions  of  the  limbs  were  lost  to 
all  sensation,  dead  to  pain— dead  to  every  sense  of  teeling— hanging 
quite  listlessly  by  my  aide,  Nazar,  in  vain  using  all  his  energies!  so 
as  to  restore  circulation. 

"  It  is  no  good,"  he  said,  looking  sorrowfully  at  me;  "we  must 
get  on  as  fast  as  possible  to  the  station.  How  far  oft  is  it?"  he 
inquired  of  the  driver.  "  Seven  miles,"  was  the  uuswci. 

"  Go,  as  fast  as  you  can!"  1  cried. 

The  pain,  which  by  that  time  had  ascended  to  >he  glands  under 
my  arms,  had  become  more  acute  than  anything  1  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced. Apparently,  extreme  cold  acts  in  two  ways  on  the  ner- 
voud  system;  sometimes,  and  more  mercifully,  by  bringing  on  a 
slumber  from  which  the  victim  never  awakes;  and  at  others,  by  con 
suming  him,  as  it  weie,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  limb  by  limb.  All  this 
time  the  perspiration  was  pouring  down  my  forehead,  my  body  it- 
selt  being  as  if  on  fire,  the  pain  gradually  ascending  the  parts  at- 
tacked. 

There  are  moments  in  a  man's  life  when  dealh  itself  would  be  a 
relief.  It  was  about  the  day  thai  an  unfortunate  criminal*  would 
have  to  undergo  the  last  dread  sentence  ot  the  law;  and  I  remember 
distinctly  the  thought  occurring  to  my  mind,  as  to  whether  the  phys- 
ical pain  I  was  then  undergoing  was  less  than  the  mental  agony  of 
the  poor  wretch  on  the  drop. 

Would  the  distance  that  separated  us  from  the  station  ever  be  trav- 
ersed? each  mile  seeming  to  me  a  league,  and  each  league  a  day's 
journey.  At  last  we  arrived.  Hurrying  to  the  waiting-room,  1  met 
three  Cossacks,  to  whom  I  showed  my  hands.  The  soldiers  led  me 
into  an  outer  room,  and  having  taken  oft  my  coat  and  bared  my 
arms,  they  plunged  them  up  to  the  shoulder  in  a  tub  of  ice  and 
water.  However,  there  was  now  no  sensation  whatever,  and  the 
limbs,  which  were  of  a  blue  color,  floated  painlessly  in  the  water. 

The  elder  ot  the  Cossacks  shook  his  head  and  said,  "  Brother,  it 
is  a  bad  job;  you  will  lose  your  hands." 

"  They  will  drop  oft,  "remarked  another,  "  it  we  can  not  get  back 
the  circulation." 

"  Have  you  any  spirit  with  you?"  added  a  third. 

^Nazar,  on  hearing  this,  ran  out  and  brought  in  a  tin  bottle  con- 
taining naphtha  for  cooking  purposes,  upon  which  the  Cossacks,  tak- 
ing my  arms  out  of  the  icy  water,  proceeded  to  rub  them  with  the 
strong  spirit. 

Rub,  rub,  rub;  the  skin  peeled  under  their  horny  hands,  and  the 

*  Waimvright. 
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spirit  irritated  the  membrane  below.  At  last  a  faint  sensation  like 
tickling  pervaded  the  elbow  joints,  and  1  slightly  flinched.  • 

"  Does  it  hurl  ?"  asked  the  elder  ot  the  Cossacks. 

"  A  little." 

"  Capital,  brothers,"  he  continued;  "  rub  as  hard  as  you  can!" 
and  after  going  on  witli  the  triction  until  the  flesh  was  almost  flayed, 
they  suddenly  plunged  my  arms  again  into  the  ice  and  water.  I 
hart  not  felt  anything  before,  but  this  time  the  pain  was  very  acute. 

"Good!"  said  the  Cossacks.  "The  more  it  hurts,  (he  better 
chance  you  have  of  saving  your  hands."  And  after  a  short  time 
they  lei.  me  take  them  out  of  the  tub. 

"  You  are  fortunate,  little  father,"  said  the  elder  ot  the  Cossacks. 
"  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  spirit,  your  hands  would  have  dropped 
off,  if  you  had  not  lost  your  arms  as  well." 

Rough,  kind-hearted  fellows  were  these  poor  soldiers;  and  when 
1  forced  on  the  elder  of  them  a  present  for  himsett  and  comrades, 
the  old  soldier  simply  added,  "  Are  we  not  all  brothers  when  in  mis- 
fortune? Would  you  not  have  helped  me  if  1  had  been  in  a  like 
predicament?" 

1  shook  his  hand  heartily,  and  went  to  the  waiting-room  to  rest  on 
the  sofa,  as  the  physical  shock  just  undergone  had  for  the  moment 
thoroughly  prostrated  me.  Aly  arms  also  wtre  sore  and  inflamed, 
the  spirit  having  in  some  places  penetrated  the  law  flesh ;  and  it  was 
several  sveeks  before  I  thoroughly  recovered  from  the  effects  ot  my 
carelessness. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  FEW  stations  further  on  1  met  an  officer,  who  asked  very  eag- 
erly it  1  were  going  to  Kashgar — he  had  found  out,  by  inquiry 
from  the  inspector,  who  1  \vas-and  he  afterward  assured  me  that 
there  were  thirty  English  officeis  in  the  above  mentioned  khanate 
engaged  in  dulling  the  inhabitants.  He  said  that  my  compatriots 
had  already  organized  a  force  of  ten  thousand  men  to  resist  the  Rus- 
sian advance,  and  declared  that  this  information  had  come  from 
Yakoob  Bek's  envoys,  who  had  been  sent  from  Kashgar  to  Tash- 
kent, and  who  had  stated  it  to  the  Russians. 

I  assured  my  informant  that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  the 
story,  but  with  no  effect ;  and  he  seemed  thoroughly  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  I  was  another  agent  of  perfidious  Albjon,  sent  either 
to  stir  up  the  Kokandians  or  aid  the  Kashgarians  against  the  de- 
signs of  their  northern  foe.  1  could  not  help  remarking  that  if  such 
were  my  designs  it  would  nave  been  far  easier  for  me  to  have  gone 
from  India  to  Kashgar  than  to  have  come  through  Russia,  and,  as 
it  were,  through  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country;  but  even  this  ar- 
gurrent  had  no  effect.  Tashkent,  according  to  him,  was  a  sort  of 
Paradise;  the  climate  was  excellent  and  the  inhabitants  actually 
boasted  a  theater,  tie  said  that  the  city  contained  five  thousand 
Europeans  and  about  seventy-rive  thousand  natives,  besides  the  gar- 
rison. The  commerce  with  Bokhara  was  rapidly  increasing,  and 
Tashkent  becoming  a  great  emporium  for  all  merchandise  to  and 
from  Central  Asia. 

According  to  my  informant,  the  great  desiie  of  General  Kauff- 
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mann,  the  Governor -general  of  the  province  of  Toorkistan,  was  to 
establish'  a  railway  from  European  Russia  to  Tashkent.  The  road 
from  Orenburg  via  Orsk,  Kasala,  and  the  town  of  Toorkistan  had 
been  surveyed,  and  was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  nature  ot  the 
soil.  The  line  which  would  eventually  unite  the  capital  with  the 
East  would  most  likely  pass  through  Western  Siberia,  and,  accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  before  very  long  some  decisive  steps  would  be 
laken  with  the  object  of  canying  this  idea  into  execution. 

As  we  were  nearing  Irghiz,  another  fortress  on  the  Orenburg- 
Tashkent  road,  which  is  on  a  larger  scale  thnn  the  stronghold  at 
Karabootaok,  although  equally  unserviceable  should  it  ever  be  at- 
tacked by  a  force  belonging  to  a  civilized  power,  Nazar  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  Wolf!"  and,  sei/ing  my  gnn-case,  commenced  un- 
strupping  it.  But  the  animal  showed  no  disposition  to  allow  me  to 
come  to  close  quarters,  and  he  slunk  away  as  soon  as  he  saw  us,  at 
a  good  jog-trot,  not  giving  a  chance  for  a  shot. 

After* another  long  and  uninteresting  drive  through  the  same  sort 
of  desert,  snow  covered  country  which  1  have  previously  attempted 
to  describe,  we  came  to  Terekli,  a  station  which  divides  the  territory 
under  General  Kauftiiiann's  authority  from  the  vast  province,  which 
acknowledges  the  government  of  Kryiinovsky,  the  Governor-ireneral 
at  Oienburg.  1  was  now  761  1-2  versts,  or  about  500  miles,  from 
Orenburg,  and  about  to  enter  the  province  of  Toorltistan,  which  ex 
tends  from  this  point  to  u  line  not  yet  decided  upon  by  the  Russian 
geographers. 

A  colonel  was  in  the  waiting-room,  and  he  had  desired  the  inspec- 
tor not  to  allow  any  travelers  to  enter  this  apartment,  for  the  official 
refused  to  allow  me  to  go  there,  and  took  me  into  a  little  den  in- 
habited by  himself. 

Here  the  podorojnaya  again  underwent  a  most  rigid  examination. 
The  inspector  was  veiy  uncivil,  saying  if  1  wanted  to  rest  1  migh'i 
stop  in  his  room,  but  by  no  means  enter  the  one  set  aside  for  travel- 
ers; and  he  then  remarked  that  it  was  a  gross  piece  of  presumption 
on  my  part  to  think  of  associating  with  so  exalted  an  individual  ay 
a  Russian  colonel. 

The  station  houses  were  much  more  comfortably  arranged  than 
those  which  1  had  seen  in  General  Kryjinovsky's  district.  They 
were  no  longer  constructed  of  wood— which,  by-the-way,  was  so  in- 
fested with  insects  as  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  torment  to  the 
traveler — but  of  cement.  The  stoves,  too,  were  better  arranged,  and 
the  waiting-rooms  furnished  with  divans  covered  with  Oriental  rugs, 
where  we  could  rest,  spared  from  the  war  hitherto  waged  on  us  by 
the  insect  tribe. 

Nazar  now  came  to  me  with  a  melancholy  face.  "  The  bottle? 
are  broken,"  he  said.  On  looking  1  found  that  the  contents  of  some 
bottles  of  strong  pickles  had  become  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  of  ice, 
and  that  in  consequence  the  glass  had  been  fractured.  On  a  closer 
inspection,  1  found  that  the  other  bottles  were  in  a  similar  state,  and 
all  of  them  had  to  be  thrown  away.  The  havoc  made  by  the  frost 
was  the  more  remarkable  as  the  articles  in  question  had  been  care- 
fully packed  in  cotton-wool  and  in  wooden  cases,  which,  in  their 
turn,  had  been  thickly  covered  with  hay. 

The  disregard  shown  for  the  passengers'   necks  by  the  Tartar 
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sliigh-drivers  in  General  Kauilmanii's  district  was,  it  possible,  even 
greater  than  in  Kryjincvsky's  province.  Whenever  the  road  allowed, 
the  driver  made  his  horses  gallop  the  whole  way,  never  once  letting 
them  trot.  There  was  a  notice  put  up  in  the  waiting-rooms  at  each 
station  to  the  elt'ect  that  it  a  tiaveler  should  urge  his  driver  to  go 
more  than  the  regulation  pace,  ten  versts  an  hour,  and  in  consequence 
any  damage  occur  to  the  hoises,  the  traveler  was  to  be  fined  forty 
moles.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  Russian  Asia  the.  authori- 
ties cared  less  for  the  travelers'  lives  than  for  horses,  there  being  no 
punishment  whatever  for  the  drivers  should  they  upset  their  fares; 
while,  to  put  it  more  tersely,  1  could  not  harm  a  horse  for  less  than 
forty  rubles,  my  driver  might  break  my  neck  for  nothing. 

At  another  station,  Tsazar,  who  had  jumped  off  the  sleigh  to  order 
a  fiesh  team,  ran  back  to  inform  me  that  there  were  no  horses  in  the 
stables.  It  appeared,  on  inquiry,  that  the  man  who  had  contracted 
to  supply  the  track  with  horses  had  been  ruined.  The  animals, 
which  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  never  received  much 
care  during  the  winter,  had  been  halt  starved,  some  had  died,  and 
others  been  seized  by  the  creditors  m  liquidation  of  their  accounts. 
The  consequence  was  that  instead  of  beiug^  supplied  with  three  fresh 
horses,  their  place  was  taken  by  three  gigantic  camels.  I  should 
have  thought  that  one  of  these  enoiinous  quadrupeds  would  have 
sufficed  to  draw  my  tiny  vehicle;  but,  no!  the  order  on  the  podorqj- 
nayn  was  to  supply  the  bearer  with  three  horses,  and  the  number 
must  be  adhered  to— such  was  the  explanation  given  me  by  Nazar. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  these  gigantic  beasts  harnessed  by 
some  ropes  to  the  little  vchicb.  1  have  tried  many  ways  of  locomo- 
tion in  my  life — from  fire-balloons  to  bicyles,  from  canoes  and  bul- 
locks to  cows,  camels,  and  donkeys;  while  in  the  East  the  titne- 
honored  sedan  of  our  grandfathers  has  occasionally  borne  me  and 
my  fortunes — but  never  had  1  traveled  in  so  comical  a  fashion. 

A  Tartar  rode  the  center  camel.  His  head-gear  would  have  called 
attention,  if  nothing  else  had,  tor  he  wore  u  large  black  hat  which 
reminded  me  of  an  inveited  coal-scuttle,  while  a  born- like  protuber- 
ance sticking  out  from  its  summit  gave  a  diabolical  appearance  to 
his  lobster-colored  visage.  The  hat,  which  was  of  sheepskin,  had 
the  while  wool  inside,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flam- 
ing countenance  of  the  excited  Tartar.  He  had  replaced  the  usual 
knout  used  for  driving  by  a  whip  armed  with  a  thin  cord  lash,  and 
he  urged  on  his  ungainly  team  more  by  the  shrill  sounds  of  his  voice 
than  by  any  attempt  at  flagellation,  the  Tartar  seldom  being  able  to 
get  more  than  four  miles  an  hour  from  the  lazj  brutes. 

Allpf  a  sudden  the  camel  in  the  center  quickly  stopped,  and  its 
rider  was  precipitated  head  over  heels  on  the  snow.  Luckily,  it  was 
soft  falling;  there  were  no  bones  broken,  and  in  a  minute  or  so  he 
was  again  in  the  saddle,  having  changed  the  system  of  harnessing, 
and  placed  one  of  the  camels  as  leader,  while  the  other  two  were 
driven  as  wheelers.  'We  got  on  very  taiily  for  a  little  while,  when 
the  foremost  of  our  train,  having  received  a  rather  sharper  applica- 
tion of  the  lash  than  he  deemed  expedient,  remonstrated  with  his 
rider  by  lying  down.  Coaxing  and  persuasion  were  now  used;  he 
was  promised  the  warmest  ot  stalls,  the  most  delicious  water,  it  ha 
would  only  get  up.  But  this  the  beast  absolutely  declined  to  do, 
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until  the  cold  from  the  snow  striking  against  his  body  induced  him 
to  rise  from  the  ground. 

We  now  went  even  slower  than  before.  Our  driver  was  atraid  to 
use  his  lash  for  fe;ir  of  another  ebullition  of  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
delinquent,  and  confined  himselt  to  cracking  his  whip  in  the  air. 
The  sounds  of  this  proceeding  presently  reaching  the  ears  of  the 
leader,  perhaps  made  him  think  that  his  companions  were  undei- 
\  going  chastisement.  Anyhow,  it  appeared  to  afford  him  some  satis- 
faction, for  quickening  his  stride  he  compelled  his  brethren  behind 

•  to  accelerate  their  pace,  and  after  a  long,  wearisome  drive  we  event- 
ually arrived  at  our  destination. 

The  country  began  now  to  change  its  snowy  aspect,  nnd  party- 
covered  grasses  of  various  hues  dotted  the  steppes  around.  The 
Kirghiz  had  taken  advantage  of  the  more  benignunt  weather,  and 
hundreds  of  horses  were  here  and  there  to  be  seen  picking  up  what, 
they  could  find.  In  fact,  it  is  extraordinary  how  any  of  these 
animals  manage  to  exist  during  the  winter  months,  as  the  nomads 
hardly  ever  feed  them  with  corn,  trusting  to  the  slight  vegetation 
which  exists  beneath  the  snow.  Occasionally  the  poor  beasts  perish 
by  thousands,  and  a  Tartar  who  is  a  rich  man  one  week  may  find 
himself  a  beggar  the  next.  This  comes  from  the  frequent  snow- 
storms, when  the  thermometer  sometimes  descends  to  from  forty  to 
fifty  degrees  below  zero,  Fahrenheit;  but  more  otten  from  some 
slight  thaw  taking  place  for  perhaps  a  few  hours.  Tnis  is  sufficient 
to  ruin  whole  districts,  for  the  ground  becomes  covered  with  an  im- 
penetrable coating  of  ice,  and  the  horses  simply  die  ot  starvation, 
not  being  able  to  kick  away  the  frozen  substance  as  they  do  the 
snow  from  the  grass  beneath  their  hoofs.  No  horses  which  I  have 
ever  seen  are  so  hardy  as  these  little  animals,  which  are  indigenous 
to  the  Kirghiz  steppes;  perhaps  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Spar- 
tans ot  old  excelled  all  other  nations  in  physical  strength,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  nature  doles  out  to  the  weakly  colls  the  same 
fate  which  the  Spartan  parents  apportioned  to  their  sickly  offspring. 

The  Kirghiz  never  cloihe  their  horses,  even  in  the  coldest  winter. 
They  do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  water  them,  the  snow  eaten  by 
the  animals  supplying  this  want.  Toward  the  end  of  the  winter 
months  the  ribs  of  the  poor  beasts  almost  come  through  their  sides; 
butonce  the  snow  disappears,  and  the  rich  vegetation  which  replaces 
it  in  the  early  spring  comes  up,  the  animals  gain  flesh  and  strength, 
and  are  capable  of  performing  marches  which  many  people  in  this 
country  would  deem  impossible,  a  hundred  mile  ride  not  beinsr  at 

•  all  an  uncommon  occurrence  in  Tartary.     Kirghiz  horses  are  not 
generally  well  shaped,  and  can  not  gallop  very  fast,  but  they  can 
traverse    enormous    distances  without    water,    forage,   or   halting. 
When  the  natives  wish  to  perform  any  very  lontr  journey  they  gen- 
erally employ  two  horses:  on  one  they  carry  a  little  water  in  a  skin, 
and  some  corn,  while  they  ride  the  other,  changing  from  time  to 
time,  to  relieve  the  animals. 

It  is  said  that  a  Kirghiz  chief  once  galloped  with  a  Cossack  escort 
(on  two  horses)  200  miles  in  twenty-tour  hours,  the  path  extending 
for  a  considerable  distance  over  a  mountainous  and  rocky  district. 
The  animals,  however,  soon  recovered  from  the  effecs  of  the  jour- 
ney, although  they  were  a  little  lame  tor  the  first  fewMays. 
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An  extraordinary  march  was  made  by  Count  Borkh  to  (he  Sam, 
in  May,  1870,.  The  object  ot  his  expedition  was  to  explore  across 
the  Ust  Urt,  and  it  possible  to  capture  some  Kirghiz  auls  (villages), 
which  were  the  headquarters  ot  some  marauding  bands  trom  the 
town  ot  Kungnul.  The  Russian  officer  determined  to  cross  the 
northern  Tchink,  and  by  a  lorced  march  to  surprise  ihe  tribes  which 
nomadized  on  the  Sam.  Up  to  that  time  only  small  Cossack  detach- 
ments had  ever  succeeded  ia  penetrating  to  this  locality.  To  ex- 
plain the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Ust  Urt  plateau  is  bounded  on  all  sides  by  a  scarped  cliff,  known  by 
ihe  name  of  the  Tchink.  It  is  very  steep,  attaining  in  some  places 
an  elevation  ot  trom  400  to  600  feet,  anil  the  tracks  down  its  rugged 
sides  are  blocked  up  by  enormour,  rocks  and  loose  stones.  Count 
Borkh  resolved  to  march  as  lightly  equipped  as  possible,  and  with- 
out baggage,  as  he  wished  to  avoid  meeting  any  parlies  of  the 
nomad  tribes  on  his  road.  His  men  carried  three  days'  rations  on 
their  saddles,  while  the  artiller}r  took  only  as  many  rounds  as  the 
limber-box  would  contain.  The  expedition  was  made  up  ot  150 
Orenburg  Cossacks,  60  mounted  riflemen,  and  a  gun,  which  was 
taken  more  by  way  of  experimect  than  for  any  other  reason,  the 
authorities  being  anxious  to  know  if  artillery  could  be  transported 
in  that  direction. 

The  troops  at  the  outset  met  with  serious  obstacles  in  the  passes 
over  the  northern  Tchink,  horses  and  men  coming  down  every 
minute.  The  gun  had  to  be  dragged  up  the  first  pass  by  fitly 
dismounted  Cossacks  supplied  with  ropes.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  experienced,  the  troops  marched  sixty  miles,  and  did  not 
halt  till  they  had  descended  the  following  day  to  Kurgan  Tchagai. 
Now  commenced  a  long,  sterile,  sandy  steppe.  There  was  no 
forage  under  foot,  and  no  water  save  at  considerable  intervals,  the 
wells  being  180  feet  deep.  However,  the  little  force  again  marched 
tor  sixty  miles  without  a  halt,  when  its  leader  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  and  retrace  his  steps,  owing  to  the  absolute 
dearth  of  provisions,  the  Kirghiz  having  received  timely  warning  ot 
his  approach,  and  made  off  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the 
part}r.  The  troops  reached  their  quarters  (Jcbyske)  on  the  sixth 
day,  after  a  march  of  266  miles  over  a  desolate  and  arid  country. 
The  heat  had  been  excessive,  the  thermometer  sometimes  reaching 
117  degrees  Fahrenheit  during  the  day,  while  the  nights  were  cold 
and  frosty.  The  insufficiency  of  supplies  had  been  so  felt  that  the 
men,  on  the  fourth  day  ot  the  expedition,  were  obliged  to  kill  and 
cut  a  Cossack  horse.  There  were  no  sick  in  the  party,  and  only 
twelve  horses,  which  had  been  ridden  by  the  riflemen,  were  found  to 
have  suffered  from  sore  backs;  this  being  occasioned  by  the  men 
not  having  properly  adjusted  their  saddles  before  mounting.  Sim- 
ilar rapidity  characterized  a  raid  made  bv  Count  Borkh  in  the  sum- 
mer ot  1869  upon  the  aul  of  the  Kirghiz  Amantai,  a  chief  who 
nomadized  at  that  time  on  the  Teress~-Akhana,  a  tributary  of  the 
Khobda. 

Count  Borkh,  who  was  then  constructing  the  Ak-Tiube  Fort, 
formed  a  haying  column  ot  seventy  Orenburg  Cossacks,  and,  accom- 
plishing nearly  183  miles  in  two  days,  by  secluded  paths  and  valleys 
reached  Murtuk  Intelligence  was  here  received  that  Amautai  was 
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nomadizing  with  his  kin-men,  the  Chiklins;  and  as  (he  ties  of  clan- 
ship are  held  in  gieat  esteem  among  the  Kirghiz,  the  whole  success 
of  the  detachment  depended  upon  its  falling  upon  the  Chiklins  un- 
awares. 

The  object  of  the  delachrrent  was  favored  by  the  inclemency  of 
the  night,  which  was  such  as  is  seldom  experienced  in  th«  steppes. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  darkness.  Count  Borkh  ordered  the  Cos- 
sacks to  tie  up  their  sabers,  cover  their  stirrup-irons,  and  put  nose- 
bags over  their  horses'  mouths,  to  prevent  them  from  neighing. 

In  utter  darkness,  and  amid  the  howling  of  the  storm,  the  Cos- 
sacks passed  among  the  sleeping  auls,  with  the  assistance  of  a  trusty 
guide,  and  tho  constant  flashes  of  the  lightning. 

Al  daybreak  the  detachment  was  f;ir  on  its  road,  and  perceiving 
on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  the  truces  of  some  Kirghiz,  who  had  just 
quilted  the  spot,  it  trotted  forward,  and  soon  descried  in  a  large 
ravine  some  auls,  among  which  was  that  ol  Amantai. 

It  was  necessary  to  gallop  the  distance  to  the  auls  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  as  not  to  give  the  Kirghiz  time  to  recover.  Forbidding 
the  Cossacks  to  fire,  Count  Borkh  dashed  at  the  auls,  and  demanded 
from  the  astonished  Kirghiz  the  surrender  of  Amantai,  who  was  at 
once  given  up. 

Apprehending  an  attack  on  their  return  journey,  the  Cosacks 
formed  a  sort  of  movable  square,  and  throwing  out  a  chain  of  skir- 
mishers around  the  herd  which  they  had  captured  (about  »00  head), 
prepared,  in  the  event  of  attack,  to  dismount  and  fire  over  the  sad- 
dle. The  Kirghiz  followed  at  a  respectful  distance,  but,  observing 
the  precautions  which  had  baen  taken,  commenced  gradually  to 
drop  off.  The  detachment  reached  Ak-Tiube  in  six  days  without 
contretemps,  after  a  march  of  222  miles,  and  with  the  loss  of  only 
two  lame  horses. 

From  the  incidents  which  I  have  cited,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  Kirghiz  horses  yield  to  none  in  strength  and  endurance,  and 
that  a  nation  which  is  able  to  dispose  of  from  300,000  to  400,000 
Cossacks,  mounted  upon  steeds  such  as  1  have  described,  is  a  very 
formidable  embodiment  of  military  power. 


CHAPTER  XV11. 

THE  jolting  imparted  by  tne  motion  of  the  camels  to  the  slei-1: 
had  been  too  much  for  the  wooden  fra.ne-work,  and  an  inspector 
who  gave  me  this  information,  declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  us  to  continue  the  journey  save  in  another  carriage. 

Nazar,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  this  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  official  was  an  interested  one,  and  only  made  to  induce  me  to 
hire  one  of  his  owe  vehicles.  But  as  the  chances  appeared  tolerably 
evenly  balanced  in  favor  of  rnv  sleigh  reaching  Kasala,  or  ot  my 
being  left  on  the  road— not  a  pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to.  in 
the  month  of  Januar}',  in  the  steppes — I  determined  to  be  on  tho 
safe  side  and  leave  it  behind,  though  with  feelings  of  regret,  as  if  I 
wore  parting  with  an  old  friend;  lor  it  had  carried  mj'self  and  fort- 
unes for  more  than  a  thousand  miles. 

The  sleigh  in  which  we  now  found  ourselves  was  still  more  like  a 
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coffin  than  the  one  1  hail  abandoned.  In  addition  (o  being  narrow, 
it  was  short;  and  after  once  wedging  myselt  in,  there  was  no  pos- 
siblity  of  stretching  my  logs  till  1  arrived'  at  the  next  stalion. 

There  is  in  the  Tower  u  singular  instrument  of  torture,  invented 
by  Borne  diabolical  genius  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  called  the 
"  Scavenger's  Daughter."  The  victim  who  was  wedded,  as  it  was 
termed,  to  this  fiendish  coutiivance  could  not  make  the  slightest 
movement,  his  limbs  and  body  being  compressed  into  the  smallest 
space.  Of  such  a  nature  was  the  sleigh  in  which  I  was  now  travel- 
ing; and  if  Dante  had  ever  been  placed  in  a  similar  predicament,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  added  yet  another  way  of  punishing  the 
ungodly  to  the  long  list  ot  torments  in  his  "  Inferno." 

Our  driver  pulled  up  at  a  station  called  Soppak.  We  were  rapid- 
ly nearing  Kasala.  When  we  continued  our  journey,  we  passed  by 
small  salt  lakes,  which  were  covered  with  thick  ice;  while  far  away 
in  the  distance,  and  about  forty  versts  from  us,  lay  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
which,  according  to  the  inspector,  was  also  frozen  for  several  versts 
from  its  shores,  thus  rendering  navigation  impossible.  A  salt 
breeze  was  blowing  straight  in  our  faces.  It  parched  and  dried 
up  th~  skin,  and,  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  produced  a  state  of 
feverishness;  while  the  lea  which  we  diank  was  not  at  all  calculated 
to  quench  our  thirst,  as  the  only  water  which  could  be  procured 
had  a  brackish  taste  and  strong  saline  flavor.  In  fact,  the  whole 
country  in  this  district  is  impregnated  with  salt  for  miles  around, 
and  undoubtedly  at  some  not  very  remote  date  has  been  covered  by 
the  sea. 

The  snow  became  less  and  less,  till  at  last  the  horses  could  scarce- 
ly drug  the  vehicle  over  the  thinly  covered  ground;  and  when  we 
sloped  at  a  balling-place  about  five  stations  from  Kasala,  it  was 
necessary  to  abandon  the  sleigh  and  hire  a  carriage.  Slowly  we 
rolled  along  the  road,  a  lough  and  fatiguing  one  tor  the  halt-starvec! 
horses,  which  were  so  weak  for  want  ot  food  that  they  could  hardly 
pul  one  leg  before  another;  when  anolher  heavy  snow-slorin  warned 
us  lhat  winter  was  still  raging  on  in  front. 

The  evening  was  well  advanced.  The  last  station  but  one  had 
been  reached;  so  1  resolved  to  sleep  there,  and  enter  the  town  the 
following  morning,  not  Knowing  where  1  should  be  able  to  find  ac- 
commodation should  we  arrive  at  Kasala  in  the  still  hours  of  Ihe 
nighl.  There  was  no  inspector  in  the  station,  foi  it  was  Christmas- 
day — not  according  to  our  English  reckoning,  for  that  had  been 
passed  at  Orenburg,  but  the  Russian  anniversary  ot  Ihe  same  event, 
which  is  celebraled  according  to  the  old  style,  and  takes  place  twelve 
days  after  our  own.  The  official,  finding  it  dull  all  alone,  had  given 
himself  a  holiday,  and  gone  off  to  Fort  Number  One,  there  to  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry. 

I  must  say  t  was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  arrive  in  time  for 
the  anniversary  festival,  which  is  kept  by  the  Russians  with  not  one 
whit  less  pomp  or  feasting  than  in  our  own  country.  With  them, 
as  with  us,  it  is  customary  for  all  the  members  of  a  family  to  assem- 
ble beneath  one  roof.  Rich  and  poor  relations  unite  together,  the 
festive  board  is  spread,  and  unusual  hospitality  prevails;  while, 
later  on,  a  Christmas-tree,  laden  with  fruit  and  presents,  rejoices 
the  souls  ot  the  more  juvenile  popul.iiiou.  Pleasure,  however,  ha* 
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its  dark  side,  and  vodki,  like  punch,  ran  not  be  drunk  with  fm- 
punity;  while  the  appearance  ot  the  Russians  the  morning  after  the 
least  plainly  tells  its  tale. 

Russian  girls  frequently  amuse  themselves  :it  this  time  of  year  by 
altempting  to  discover  what  sort  of  a  husband  will  eventually  lead 
them  to  the  altar.  A  favorite  manner  ot  doing  this  is  by  so-called 
divination.  The  amorous  female  who  is  tired  of  a  celibate  lite  sits, 
in  the  mystic  hours  ot  the  night,  between  two  large  mirrors.  On 
each  side  she  places  a  candle,  and  then  eagerly  watches  until  she 
can  see  twelve  reflected  lights,  when,  if  the  Fates  are  propitious,  she 
ought  rlbO  to  discern  I  he  husband  she  desires  portrayed  in  the  glass 
before  her.  Another  method  of  divination  is  to  have  supper  laid 
tor  two,  when,  it  the  young  lady  is  in  luck,  the  apparition  ot  the 
future  husband  will  come  and  sit  down  beside  her;  but,  in  order  to 
secure  success,  the  girl  must  not  divulge  to  any  one  her  intention  of 
thus  attempting  to  divine  futurity. 

There  is  a  story  told  in  Russia  to  the  effect  that  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  farmer  was  in  love  with  a  young  lieutenant,  and  he,  suspecting 
that  she  would  probably  have  supper  laid  for  two,  climbed  the  wall 
ot  the  garden,  and,  sitting  down  by  her  side,  partook  ot  the  prepared 
banquet;  the  girl  being  under  the  impression  that  it  was  his  appari- 
tion, and  not  the  real  Simon  Pure.  On  leaving  the  room,  the  officer 
forgot  his  sword,  which  he  had  unbuckled  before  he  sat  down  to  sup- 
per; and  the  gill,  finding  the  weapon  after  his  departure,  hid  it  in 
the  cupboard  as  a  memento  ot  the  visit.  Later  on  she  married  an- 
other suitor,  and  he,  fancying  that  there  was  some  rival  who  sup- 
planted him  in  his  wife's  affection,  and  one  day  discovering  the 
sword,  was  confirmed,  in  his  suspicions,  and  killed  her  in  a  fit  of 
passion. 

Sometimes  the  inquisitive  husband-seeker  will  take  a  candle,  and, 
melting  the  wax,  pour  it  on  the  snow,  after  which  she  strives  to  dis- 
cern in  the  hardened  substance  the  likeness  ot  him  she  seeks;  while 
a  very  favorite  amusement  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  when 
several  girls  are  congregated  under  the  same  root,  is  to  divine  by  the 
aid  ot  a  cock.  Each  girl,  taking  some  corn,  makes  a  small  heap  on 
the  floor,  and  there  conceals  a  ling.  The  chanticleer  is  then  intro- 
duced, and  is  let  loose  beside  the  corn.  Presently  he  begins  to  peck 
at  the  heaps  of  grain.  At  last  one  of  the  rings  is  exposed  to  view, 
wlisn  us  owner,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  will  outstrip  her 
companions  in  the  race  for  matrimony. 

We  left  our  quarters  at  daybreak.  I  had  been  informed  that  there 
was  an  inn  at  the  fort,  and  determined  to  drive  there  at  once,  and 
not  go  to  the  regular  poslal  station  at  Kasala,  so  as  to  avoid  losing 
any  time.  As  we  neared  our  destination,  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  road  was  covered  with  sheets  ot  ice.  The  frozen  water  was 
an  overflow  from  thn  Syr  D!irya,  or  Jaxarles,  which  in  the  Autumn 
had  risen  far  above  its  banks  and  inundated  the  country  in  Iheneigh- 
boihood.  The  air  was  bright  and  pure,  and  my  spii  its  rose  with  the 
idea  that  probably  my  sleigh-traveling  was  over,  and  that  now  1  was 
about  to  commence  another  phase  in  my  jouiney — the  march  to 
Khiva.  From  the  information  which  1  had  been  able  to  gather  on 
the  road,  it  appeared  that  there  was  snow  on  the  ground  all  the  way 
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from  Kasala  to  the  newly-annexed  khanate.     If  so,  it  was  all  the 
better  tor  my  journey,  as  we  should  have  no  difficulty  about  water. 

We  now  drove  into  the  little  town  of  Kassila,  otherwise  known,  as 
Kasalinsk,  or  Fort  IN  umber  One.  The  inhabitants  are  composed  of 
nomad  Kirghiz,  who  pitch  their  kibitkas,  or  tents,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  there  pass  the  Winter,  migrating  once  more  in  'the 
early  Spring;  ot  Russian  and  Tartar  merchants,  who  live  in  one- 
storied  brick  or  cement-built  houses;  while  Jews,  (rreelss,  Khivans, 
Tashkentiaus,  Eokharans.and  representatives  ot  almost  every  country 
in  Asia,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets.  Kasala  is  a  place  possess- 
ing considerable  commercial  importance  in  Central.  Asia,  owing  to 
its  geographical  position,  all  goods  coining  to  Russia  from  Bokhnia, 
Khiva,  Tashkent,  and  Kokan  having  to  pass  it  on  the  wa.y.  The 
entire  population  is  about  5000;  while  at  the  lime  of  my  visit  it  was 
garrisoned  by  a  local  infantry  force  of  350  men,  under  a  commandant, 
and  a  cavalry  regiment  about  400  strong.  In  addition  to  this  force, 
there  were  the  sailors  of  the  Aral  fleet  (four  small  steamers,  drawing 
but  little  water,  and  able  to  ascend  the  Amu  Darya  to  within  a  few 
miles  ot  Petro  Alexandrovsk,  a  Russian  fort,  built  in  Khivan  terri- 
tory, which  has  been  recently  annexed  to  the  Russian  Empire,  in 
spite  of  Count  Schouvalofl's  assurance  to  her  Majesty's  late  Govern- 
ment). The  crews  of  these  vessels  augmented  the  garrison  by  about 
750  men  There  were  a  few  nine  and  four  pounders,  and  a  small 
detachment  of  artillery  permanently  stationed  within  the  walla, 
while  there  were  also  fourteen  small  guns,  capable,  however,  of 
throwing  a  ten-pound  shell.  These  had  been  laken  out  ot  the 
steamers,  and  were  available  should  they  be  required. 

The  tort  itself  is  in  the  shape  ol  halt  a  star.  It  is  an  earthwork, 
defended  on  the  south  by  a  bastioned  front  which  extends  to  the 
banks  of  the  Syr  Darya,  here  a'bout  half  a  verst  wide,  The  tort  is 
surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  and  a  parapet  about  eight  feet  high  and 
twelve  thick,  the  ditch  being  about  thirty  feet  broad  and  twelve 
deep.  Within  the  structure  there  are  barracks  sufficient  to  contain 
2000  troops,  nnd  also  warehouses  filled  with  stores.  These  buildings 
are  constructed  of  bricks  and  dried  clay.  The  plan  of  the  fortifica 
tion  is  badly  designed,  and  the  place  might  be  very  easily  taken; 
however,  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended — namely, 
to  check  the  Khirgiz,  and  hurl  them  back  again  into  the  wilderness 
in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  resist  a  Russian  advance. 

The  hostelry  to  which  we  were  bound  was  called  the  Inn  of 
Morozoff,  Morozofl  being  a  speculative  Russian  who  had  built  a 
small  one-storied  house  and  roughly  finished  it,  trusting  to  make  his 
profits  out  ot  the  officers  of  the  garrison  and  the  Russian  merchants 
who  were  continually  passing  through  Kasala. 

On  inquiring  it  1  could  have  a  room,  the  waiter,  a  man  of  Jewish 
type,  informed  roe  that  the  town  was  full,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  room  vacant  for  several  days.  However,  he  gave  us  the  name  of 
an  individual  who  kept  a  sort  ot  lodging-house. 

"  it  is  very  dirty,"  observed  the  waiter,  "  but  I  dare  say  yon 
don't  mind  that,"  and  he  looked  contemptuously  at  my  sheepskin 
attire. 

The  man  who  addiessed  us  was  himself  begrimed  with  dirt,  and 
Morozofi's  inn,  in  point  ot  cleanliness,  would  have  been  surpassed 
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by  even  n,  pig-sty  in  many  of  our  Leicestershire  larms.  However, 
there  are  comparisons  in  dirt,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  lodging-house 
where  I  now  betook  myselt  was  even  more  unwashed  than  the  waiter 
above  mentioned. 

"  Rooms?"  said  he;  "  no:  we  are  here  five  and  six  in  a  room,  and 
our  passages  are  lull  too." 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  other  lodging-house?"  I  inquired. 

"  Lodging-hou?eY  no.  Go  with  God,  brolher;"  and  with  these 
words  he  slammed  the  door  iu  my  face,  leaving  Nazai  and  myselt 
looking  pensively  at  each  other  outside. 

"He  is  the  son  ot  an  animal!"  exclaimed  my  faithful  follower; 
"  but  it  is  cold  here.  One  ot  noble  birth,  what  shall  we  do?" 

An  idea  struck  me.  "  Drive  to  the  Jews'  quarters,"  I  said  to  the 
sleigh-man,  thinking  that  perhaps  among  the  tribes  of  Israel  I  might 
find  quarteis  for  the  night. 

Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  now  visited,  but  in  vain,  and  the 
Mohammedan  inhabitants  were  equally  impervious  to  an  ofter.  The 
fact  was,  that  a  feast  peculiar  to  the  followers  ot  the  Prophet  hap- 
pened to  fall  on  the  same  date  as  the  Russian  Christmas.  People 
had  come  from  every  part  of  Asia  to  meet  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Unusual  rejoicing  was  going  on;  the  Russian  making  his  heart  gay 
with  vodki,  while  the  follower  of  Islam,  after  stuffing  himself  with 
pillofls  of  rice  and  mutton,  was  seeking  in  the  fumes  of  opium 
relief  from  the  cares  of  this  world,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  one  to 
come,  a  Mohammedan's  Paradise  consisting  ot  an  unlimited  seraglio 
which  costs  nothing  to  keep,  and  where  the  female  inhabitants  re- 
quire no  guardians,  do  not  quarrel  or  pull  his  beard,  and  are  always 
young. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  find  any  lodgings  in  Kasala,  1  resolved  to 
drive  to  the  fort  and  see  if  the  commandant  could  do  anything  for 
us.  This  officer  received  me  very  courteously,  and  at  once  sent  his 
servant  to  search  everywhere  in  the  town  for  rooms  In  the  mean 
time  he  offered  me  an  apartment  in  his  own  house.  A  large  brass 
basin  was  brought  in,  and  1  now  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  soap  and 
water,  which  was  well  appreciated  after  a  continuous  journey  for 
twelve  days. 

Foreigners  cannot  understand  an  Englishman's  love  of  water,  and 
look  upon  us  as  dirty  lor  requiring  so  much  washing.  Russians 
consider  a  vnpor-bath  once  a  week  an  embarras  de  nchesse  in  so  far 
as  cleanliness  is  concerned,  while  the  mere  idea  of  any  one  having  a 
cold  bath  every  morning  is  beyond  their  comprehension,  and  another 
proof  of  the  eccentricity  appertaining  to  an  insular  character. 

The  room  in  which  I  found  nrvself  was  furnished  in  the  simplest 
manner,  a  bedstead  and  a  few  wooden  chairs  being  all  the  furniture; 
however,  it  was  clean,  and  free  from  insect  life.  Presently  the 
servant  sent  out  by  the  commandant  in  search  of  lodgings  returned. 
He  had  been  everywhere  in  Kasala,  and  there  was  not  a  room,  or 
even  the  share  ot  a  room,  to  be  had.  1  now  learned  that  privacy  is 
not  considered  at  all  essential  in  the  steppes,  where  three  or  four 
officers  will  often  share  the  same  apartment. 
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CHAPTER    XV11I. 

THE  commandant  pressed  me  to  remain  beneath  bis  roof,  at  least 
until  such  lime  as  1  could  find  sleeping  quarters.  Sboitly  afterward 
he  introduced  me  to  his  wife  and  family.  1  must  say  1  was  much 
si  ruck  by  the  kindness  and  hospitality  ot  this  gentleman.  He  had 
never  seen  me  before,  had  no  security  beyond  my  word  as  lo  who  1 
was,  and  yet  he  instantly  placed  his  house  at  my  disposal.  The 
courteousness  and  hospitality  ol  this  kind  old  commandant  will  al- 
\va_\  s  remain  in  my  memory  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes  in  my 
journey  to  Khiva,  llis  wife  nowintoimcd  me)  hat  an  English  engineer 
officer  had  resided  beneath  their  roof  the  previous  Summer,  and  had 
subsequently  accompanied  a  Russian  scientific  expedition  as  far  as 
Put ro  Alexandra vsk,  the  object  of  his  journey  being  to  survey  the 
Oxus.  The  members  of  the  expedition  had,  at  the  time  my  com- 
patriot was  with  it,  navigated  the  stream  to  the  fort,  but  since  his 
departure  some  Russian  officers  had  ascended  the  river  seventy  vsrsts 
beyond  that  part;  indeed,  the  commandant  informed  me  that  when 
a  steamer  then  being  built  was  finished,  which  would  diaw  but  little 
water  and  steam  twenty  versts  per  hour,  it  would  be  able  lo  ascend 
the  stream  for  a  much  greater  distance,  and  perhaps  to  the  source 
of  the  river.  The  chief  obstacle  hitherto  experienced  had  been  the 
rapidity  of  the  cuirent,  and  as  the  engines  on  the  vessels  in  commis- 
sion were  of  little  horse  power,  it  had  been  difficult  to  make  head- 
way against  the  stream. 

Permission  had  been  given  to  a  merchant  to  build  a  fleet  of  fishing 
vessels  for  the  Sea  ot  Aral,  which  is  said  to  abound  with  the  finny 
tribe,  This  would  doubtless  be  a  great  convenienre,  as  in  case  of 
necessity  these  barges  could  be  used  to  transport  troops  up  the  Oxus. 

The  distance  from  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  European  Russia  is  consider- 
able. The  supply  of  fish  supplied  to  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas  is 
very  plentiful.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  enterprising  individual 
who  is  about  to  construct  this  fleet  ot  fishing  barges  will  find  his 
speculation  anything  but  a  1  ucrative  one,  although  from  a  military 
point  of  view  it  will  be  extremely  useful. 

My  hostess  poured  out  some  tea,  and,  handing  me  a  cigarette, 
lighted  one  tor  herself.  This  is  not  at  all  an  exceptional  proceeding 
in  Russia,  where  the  women  smoke  as  much  as-  the  men.  In  the 
best  society  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  spectacle 
to  see  the  married  women  and  aged  chaperons  indulging  in 
cigarettes  Fortunately,  the  girls  have  not  as  yet  taken  to  the  habit. 
The  disturbances  in  Kokau,  by  all  accounts,  had  been  much  exag- 
gerated, and  the  Russian  troops  had  not  at  any  time  been  in  danger. 
An  officer  who  had  passed  through  Kasala,  on  his  road  from  Kash- 
kent  to  St.  Petersburg,  hud  said  that  his  comrades  and  self  were  much 
surprised  to  find  that  they  were  such  great  heroes.  This  was  all  owing 
to  the  "  Invalide  "  newspaper,  for  the  Russian  military  journal  had 
bespattered  the  officer  under  Kauffmann  with  adulation;  but  that  it 
was  well  this  organ  had  done  so,  as  there  would  now  be  plenty  ot 
medals  and  decorations,  if  the  paper  would  only  continue  its  abuse 
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of  Yakoob  Bek,  it  would  very  likely  bring  about  a  campaign  in  the 
summer  against  Kashgar,  and  that  this  was  the  wish  of  General 
Kauffmann,  the  Governor  general  of  Toorkislan. 

I  now  proceeded  to  Morozoft's  hostelry  to  see  wrhat  could  be  ob- 
tained tor  dinner,  as  1  felt  excessively  hungry,  the  keen  air  of  the 
steppes  having  produced  a  most  healthy  appetite.  On  asking  the 
same  domestic  who  had  greeted  me  in  the  morning  what  there  was 
to  eat, 

"  Anything  you  ask  for,"  was  the  immediate  reply. 

This,  when  submitted  to  investigation,  proved  to  be  slightly  in- 
correct, tor  some  cabbage  soup  and  cold  mutton  were  the  sole  con- 
tents of  thfi  larder. 

"We  have  magnificent  wine,"  observed  the  servant,  producing 
a  bottle  of  port  as  black  as  ink,  and  which  appeared  to  be  a  concoc- 
tion of  Kussi  an  spirits,. thickened  with  soot.  "Delicious!  taste  it; 
our  wine  is  famous  all  over  the  country." 

The  room  in  which  1  found  myself  was  ot  an  oblong  shape,  and 
without  any  furniture  save  a  table  and  bench.  A  few  sheepskins 
in  a  corner  showed  that  the  apartment  was  already  taken;  and  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  1  was  informed  that  three  merchants  had  slept 
there,  but  that,  they  not  being  at  home,  the  waiter  had  taken  pos- 
session of  their  room. 

According  to  him,  it  was  a  delightful  Christmas.  More  vodki 
had  been  drunk  the  previous  evening  than  had  ever  been  known  in 
the  annals  of  Fort  Number  One.  Universal  drunkenness  still  pre- 
vailed, and  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  were  thoroughly  enjoy- 
ing themselves. 

1  ordered  a  sleigh,  but  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  one,  as 
there  were  only  five  of  these  vehicles  in  Kasala.  1  then  drove  to  the 
house  of  Colonel  Goioff,  the  district  Governor.  He  was  not  at 
home,  but  engaged,  in  paying  visits  to  the  families  ot  the  principal 
officials  in  the  garrison,  as  it  is  the  custom  in  Russia  to  call  on  your 
friends  during  the  Christmas  week  and  offer  them  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  season.  His  servant,  however,  told  rne  that  the  Gov- 
ernor would  soon  return,  so  i  resolved  to  await  his  arrival. 

The  house  was  a  substantial  and  well-built  edifice,  but  only  one 
story  high,  like  almost  every  other  building  in  Kasala.  The  two 
sentinels  outside  the  building,  and  whom  1  could  distinguish  through 
the  thick  double  glass  windows,  every  now  and  then  took  a  short 
run  backward  and,  forward  in  front  of  their  sentry-boxes,  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  circulation  in  their  feet,  the  cold  being  very  great. 

A  small  entrance  hall  afforded  every  convenience  to  the  visitor  tor 
hanging  up  his  fur  pelisse  and  depositing  his  galoches,  while  tour 
large  ami  lofty  rooms  opening  one  into  the  other  formed  the  dwell- 
ing apartments  of  the  family.  There  were  fine  parquet  floors  in 
each  ot  the  rooms  alluded  to,  while  some  lull-length  mirrors,  with 
a  few  chairs  and  tables,  constituted  the  entire  furniture.  Large 
stoves  set  in  the  walls  were  arranged  soastoimpait  a  genial  warmth 
throughout  the  building;  while  three  or  four  back  rooms,  used  as 
offices' and  kitchen,  looked  out  upon  a  small  garden  and  stable, 
which  were  behind  the  colonel's  residence. 

Presently  the  tattle  ot  a  sleigh  which  stopped  before  the  portico 
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announced  to  me  that  (he  Governor  had  returned,  and  a  minute  later 
lie  entered  the  room. 

lie  was  a  tall  but  somewhat  corpulent  man,  evidently  on  the 
wiong  side  of  fitly,  and  clad  in  a  dark-blue  unitorm.  1  introduced 
myself  to  him,  and  apologized  tor  the  liberty  1  had  taken  in  calling. 

He  said  that  he  had  heard  from  the  authorities  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  I  was  on  my  way,  at  the  same  time  observing  that  he  could  not 
allow  me  to  remain  under  the  commandant's  roof.  "  His  house  is 
small,"  remarked  the  Governor;  "  besides  that,  he  has  a  wite  and 
children;  here  1  am  all  alone,  my  family  has  y.one  to  Russia.  You 
must  come  and  stay  with  me." 

"  Nay,  you  mu>t,"  he  added,  somewhat  sharply,  as  1  hesitated 
to  intrude  myself  on  his  hospitality;  so,  thanking  him  for  the  invi- 
tation, 1  drove  back  to  the  commandant's  quarters.  It  was  with 
difficulty  that  1  could  persuade  him  to  let  me  depart,  and  then  it 
was  only  by  sayina  that  the  Governor  had  expressed  his  wish,  or 
rather  orders,  on  this  subject  in  such  a  peremptory  manner  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  refuse. 

Of  all  the  hospitable  people  whose  acquaintance  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  make  during  my  many  travels,  thr-re  is  no  one  who 
can  compare  to  this  kind  hiarted  commandant.  To  have  his  house 
invaded  by  an  Englishman,  and  instantly  to  ofter  him  a  lodging, 
although  he  had  no  idea  who  the  stranger  might  be,  except  that  he 
was  very  dirt}'  and  clad  in  sheepskins,  would  have  been  a  high  trial 
to  the  most  philanthropic  of  individuals;  but  it  was  done  by  this 
good-natured  officer.  There  are  two  ways  of  showing  a  kindness, 
and  this  act  of  hospitality  had  been  performed  with  grtat  tact,  the 
commandant  striving  to  persuade  me  that  a  favor  would  have  been 
conferred  on  him  by  my  remaining  beneath  his  root. 

On  returning  to  the  Governor's,  1  found  the  reception-room  filled 
with  officers  who  had  come  to  offer  him  the  usual  Christmas  con- 
gratulations. He  then  told  me  that  there  would  be  an  assembly  at 
his  house  later  on  in  the  evening,  when  1  should  have  an  opportu- 
niiy  of  seeing  all  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Kasala. 

The  apartments  were  lliroA'n  open  and  fairly  lighted.  Shortly 
afterward  the  ladies  began  to  arrive,  al!  of  them  being  in  high  dress, 
and  little  coteries  were  speedily  formed.  Some  settled  down  to  play 
whist,  regardless  of  the  buzz  of  conversation  around  them;  others 
promenaded  about  the  rooms  with  the  lady  of  their  choice — men  and 
women  all  with  cigarettes  in  their  mouths,  and  filling  the  apaitmenls 
with  clouds  of  smoke.  There  was  no  stiffness  anywhere,  and  every- 
thing was  done  to  make  a  stranger  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  Gen- 
eral Kauffmanu  had  passed  through  Kasala  a  few  days  previous,  and 
had  left  a  very  pleasant  impression  upon  the  fairer  part  of  the  com- 
munitj',  with  whom  the  aged  general  was  decidedly  a  favorite,  and 
many  remarks  were  made  as  to  why  he  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg. 

One  of  the  officers  spoke  Portuguese,  having  been  some  time  at 
Madeira,  and  he  was  delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  of  airing  his 
knowledge  of  that  language.  He  had  been  attached  to  a  Russian 
squadron  which  had  sailed  to  America  a  few  years  a<ro,  and  he  was 
now  doing  duty  on  board  a  vessel  belong  to  the  Aral  licet.  He  in- 
formed me  that  his  ship  drew  but  little  water,  not  more  than  from 
three  to  tour  feet,  and.  that  bho  could  steuui  from.  Petro 
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Alexandrovsk  lo  Tashkent;  the  great  difficulty,  however,  was  the 
scarcity  of  tuel,  tor  they  had  t^  burn  wood  instead  of  coal.  It  was 
very  difficult  lo  carr}-  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  article,  which  was 
very  bulky,  for  a  long  journej%  while  the  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment was  enormous. 

The  officers  in  the  garrison  were  unanimous  in  envying  the  luck 
ot  their  more  fortunate  comiadcs  in  Kokan,  who  had  been  engaged 
during  the  recent  disturbances,  and  they  bitterly  complained  ot  the 
slowness  of  promotion  and  the  dreary  existence  at  Kasala. 

"  Anything  for  a  change,"  remarked  one  of  them,  a  dashing  little 
fellow  with  several  medals;  "  we  are  bored  to  drath  here." 

"  \es,"  added  another,  "  when  we  fight  you  fellows  in  India,  I  hen 
we  shall  have  some  promotion.  As  to  fighting  with  the  Kokandi- 
ans,  we  might  as  well  shoot  pheasants;  none  ot  our  seniors  get 
killed." 

"  1  don't  think  England  will  interfere  with  us  about  Kashgar," 
remarked  an  officer,  apparently  much  older  than  his  comrades. 

"  Who  knows,  and  who  cares?"  said  another.  "  If  we  do  fight, 
we  will  shoot  at  each  other  in  the  morning,  and  liquor  up  together 
when  there  is  a  truce.  Come  along  and  have  n  drink;"  and  with 
these  words  he  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  some  servants 
had  just  brought  in  what  the  Russians  call  zakuski— caviare,  salt- 
fish,  little  bits  ot  bread-and-cheese,  slices  of  highly  flavored  sausage, 
and  spirits  ot  every  kind. 

1  was  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  of  the  party  could  speak  French ; 
in  fact,  there  was  hardly  a  lady  present  who  could  converse  in  this 
language;  indeed,  they  did  not  blush  when  acknowledging  their 
ignorance.  It  was  quite  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  some  people,  tvho 
were  not  ashamed  of  their  own  language.  There  is  a  general  opinion 
in  England  that  Russians  are  good  "linguists,  because  their  own 
tongue  is  so  difficult  that  all  others  become  easy  to  them  afterward. 
This  is  an  en  tire  fallacy.  The  true  reason  why  some  Russians  speak 
two  or  three  foreign  languages  well,  and  with  a  perfect  pronuncia- 
tion, is  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  subject,  the  more  particularly 
in  Moscow  and  the  capital.  There  the  child  has  an  English  or 
French  nurse  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  speak,  and  he  learns  the 
foreign  languages  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  for  the  pronunciation 
first  acquired  is  the  one  to  which  we  generally  adhere.  By  the  time 
he  is  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  he  often  speaks  French,  German,  and 
English,  whi!e  these  languages  are  grammatically  studied  as  he  gets 
older. 

Now,  in  England  we  fall  into  the  opposite  extreme:  we  usually 
neglect  the  modern  languages,  and  even  omit  the  study  ot  our  natural 
tongue.  We  occupy  the  whole  of  our  boys'  scholastic  and  college 
career  with  the  study  ot  Latin  and  Greek,  imagining  that  we  are 
laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  lad  to  learn  modern  languages  later 
on  in  life,  and  when  he  leaves  college.  But  this  is  then  a  hopeless 
task:  after  twenty,  it  is  very  exceptional  lo  find  any  one  who  can 
tutor  himself  to  a  new  pronunciation.  Men,  when  leaving  school 
or  college,  have  generally  but  little  lime  tor  further  education,  and 
the  result  is  that  \ve  are,  as  a  nation,  the  worst  linguists  in  the  world. 
As  it  is,  oui  public  schools  are  kept  up  tor  the  advantage  of  the  mas- 
ters, who,  having  been  trained  themselves  in  a  special  branch  of 
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study,  would  be  ruined  if  any  other  system  ot  education  were  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  parents.  The  result  is  that  the  boys'  education 
suffers.  If,  at  our  public  schools,  Latin  and  Greek  were  made  to 
change  places  in  relative  importance  with  French  and  German,  many 
lads,  on~entering  life,  would  rind  that  they  had  built  a  two-storied 
house,  instead  ot  having  merely  laid  the  foundation  of  an  edifice 
which  they  will  never  have  time  to  complete. 

The  evening  wore  on.  Thicker  and  thicker  grew  the  clouds  of 
tobacco  smoke  which  escaped  from  the  lips  of  the  smokers.  Home 
servants  now  brought  in  two  magnificent  sturgeons,  which  were 
placed  on  the  supper-table.  The  host  walked  up  to  his  different 
guests  and  invited  them  to  partake.  Tobacco  did  not  affect  the  ap- 
petites of  the  party,  and  a  bite  and  then  a  whiff  would  often  be  in- 
dulged in  by  some  of  the  guests.  Wines  ot  all  kinds  were  placed 
on  the  table,  ami  the  clinking  of  champagne  glasses,  as  the  guests 
pledged  (heir  host,  mingled  frequently  with  the  Conversation. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  Kashgar?"  said  a  young  officer,  who  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  point  out  to  me  the  different  celebrities  of  the 
evening. 

"No." 

"  Why  do  you  not  go  there?"  hecontinued.  "  You  would  meet  a 
quantity  of  English  officers  who  are  teaching  Yakoob  Bek's  men  to 
fight." 

"  Do  not  talk  politics,"  said  another,  his  senior.  "  Of  course  we 
shall  have  to  fight  England  some  day;  but  the  English,  although 
they  tought  against  us  in  the  Crimea,  were  much,  better  fellows  than 
the  French."" 

Trays  were  now  brought  in  with  dishes  containing  small  beef- 
steaks and  fried  potatoes,  whicli  were  replaced  at  intervals  of  about 
half  an  hour  by  fresh  courses;  but  it  was  getting  very  late,  and  with 
difficulty  I  could  keep  my  eyes  open.  It  was  ten  days  since  1  had 
taken  off  my  clothes  to  sleep,  and  a  sleieh  journey  over  the  steppes 
takes  a  little  out  ot  any  man's  constitution. 

Fortunately  my  host  observed  my  inability  to  keep  awake,  and 
volunteered  to  show  me  my  sleeping  apartment. 

"You  have  brought  your  bed  linen?"  he  remarked.  "  But  of 
course  you  have.  You  are  too  old  a  soldier  not  to  have  done  so;" 
and  with  these  words  he  shut  a  door  which  separated  me  from  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

1  had  fortunately,  in  anticipation  of  some  such  event,  brought  an 
air  mattress  from  England.  It  did  not  weigh  above  two  or  three 
pounds,  was  easily  inflated,  and  very  portable.  This,  being  blown 
up  and  placed  on  the  floor,  made  a  capital  couch;  while,  as  1  had 
no  sheets  or  blankets  with  me,  1  did  wliat  the  Russians  do  under 
similar  circumstances,  and  lay  down  with  my  pelisse  as  a  blanket. 
The  door  ot  the  apartment  was  thin.  The  partition- wall  which 
sepaiated  my  room  from  those  occupied  by  the  guests  offered  little 
impediment  (o  the  sound;  but  ringing  laughter  and  jingling  of 
glasses  do  not  keep  a  man  f  torn  sleeping  it  he  is  once  really  exhaust- 
ed, and  1  speedily  became  lost  to  consciousness. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  following  morning,  at  ten,  Nazar,  coming  into  my  room,  in- 
formed me  that  Colonel  Goloff  was  dressing,  and  that  breakfast 
would  soon  be  ready. 

On  asking  for  a  basin,  1  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
to  wash  in  the  sleeping-apartment,  but  lhat  a  regular  room  was  set 
aside  for  this  purpose.  1  was  then  taken  into  a  sort  ot  scullery, 
with  a  sink  and  large  copper  utensil.  In  the  last  mentioned  article 
was  a  supply  ot  water.  This,  on  pulling  a  stiing  attached  to  a  plug 
in  the  vessel,  streamed  out  from  an  aperture  in  the  side. 

It  was  a  primitive  soil  of  arrangement,  as  1  could  oniy  wash  one 
Land  at  a  time,  and  very  cold,  as  there  was  no  stove,  while  the  icicles 
hung  about  the  window-frames.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
morning  ablutions  became  a  tedious  process,  and  rather  a  pain  than 
a  pleasure. 

The  colonel  now  entered  my  room,  and  invited  me  to  breakfast. 
The  repast  was  ot  a  frugal  nature:  it  merely  consisted  of  tea  and  dry 
broad,  more  substantial  food  being  considered  quite  out  of  place  at 
such  an  hour  of  the  day,  the  habit  the  Russians  have  of  eating  sup 
per  in  the  early  hours  of  Ihe  morning  not  being  conducive  to  appe- 
tite. 

My  host  then  informed  me  that  he  had  himself  been  five  times  to 
Petrb-Alexandrovsk. 

The  Toorkomans,  he  said,  gave  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  they 
crossed  the  Oxus  when  the  rivei  was  frozen,  and  made  frequent 
raids  upon  the  Kirghiz,  carrying  off  their  sheep  and  cattle.  Indeed, 
on  this  account  he  thought  that  it  would  be  better  lor  me  to  have  an 
escort  of  Cossacks;  "  for  then,"  he  added, ."  it  can  accompany  you 
to  our  tort,  and  Colonel  Ivanoff,  the  chief  of  the  Amu  Darya  dis- 
trict, will  send  you  on  to  Khiva,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  from 
Petro-Alexandrovsk,  with  a  fresh  escort." 

On  asking  what  would  happen  to  me  it  1  were  to  visit  the  Khan's 
capital  alone  and  unprotected, 

"  That  would  never  do!"  he  said.  "  Why,  the  Khan  would  very 
likely  order  his  executioner  to  gouge  out  your  eyes,  or  \vould  keep 
you  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  for  five  or  six  days  before  he  admitted 
you  to  an  audience.  The  Khivans  are  very  dangerous  people.'' 

I  thanked  him  very  heartily  foi  the  information,  which,  1  dare 
say,  was  given  in  a  friendly  spirit.  It  was  refreshing  to  find  that 
the  good  Governor  of  Kuala  valued  my  life  so  highly,  and  1  shall 
always  feel  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  his  kindness. 

He  now  promised  to  get  me  a  guide;  and,  ringing  a  bell,  desired 
the  servant  to  send  foi  a  Kirghiz  officer.  The  latter  would  be  able 
to  communicate  with  his  countrymen,  and  tell  them  that  1  wanted 
to  buy  some  horses,  for  the  journey  would  have  to  be  accomplished 
on  horseback,  and  it  was  impossible  to  hire  any  animals  in  Kasala. 

Camels  would  also  be  required,  and  a  kibitka,  or  circular  tent. 
As  for  provisions,  the  colonel  recommended  me  to  take  some  stchi — 
cabbage-soup,  with  meat  cut  up  in  it.  'I  his,  he  declared,  wu&  very 
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portable,  as  it  would  become  frozen  and  keep  for  any  amount  of 
time,  while  it  might  easily  be  carried  in  iron  stable-buckets.  The 
principal  difficulty  for  a  traveler,  in  his  opinion,  was  forage:  asufii- 
cient  supply  of  it  must  be  taken  for  a  fourteen  days'  journey,  twelve 
pounds  of  barley  per  diem  being  the  ordinary  allowance  for  a  horse. 
This  would  add  inorinouslv  to  the  weight  of  baggage,  as  for  three 
horses  \ve  should  require  thirty-six  pounds  of  bailey  a  day,  or  504 
pounds  for  the  march.  According  to  the  coioncl,  1  need  not  burden 
the  caravan  by  taking  a  supply  of  water,  as  in  all  probability  there 
would  be  snow  on  the  ground  the  whole  way.  However,  1  had  bet- 
ter purchase  some  sacks,  so  that  in  the  event  of  it  appealing  likely 
that  any  part  oi:  the  rouie  before  us  were  thinly  covered,  we  could 
put  some  in  our  sacks,  and  thus  carry  it  on  the  camels. 

The  cold  would  be  my  greatest  enemy,  as  the  Winter  we  were 
then  experiencing  was  the  most  severe  he  hadevei1  known  at  Kasala, 
and  several  people  had  been  recently  frozen  to  death.  When  we 
bad  finished  our  breakfast,  the  Governoi  left  me  till  dinner,  which 
he  said  would  be  on  the  table  about  2  P.M.,  and  departed  logo 
through  his  routine  of  duties,  when  1  determined  to  walk  through 
the  town,  and  look  at  the  Kirghiz  population. 

I  took  Nazar  with  me  to  act  as  interpreter,  in  the  event  of  my 
wishing  to  converse  with  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  could  not  speak 
Russian.  The  little  man  was  full  of  admiration  at  the  splendor  and 
luxury  in  the  Governor's  residence,  and  described  to  me  in  glowing 
terms  the  magnificent  banquet  he  had  partaken  of  the  previous  even- 
ing— his  only  fear  being  lest  in  some  disguised  form  or  other  he 
had  eaten  of  the  unclean  animal,  lor  this  is  a  sore  point  with  the 
Tartars,  as,  indeed,  with  all  other  Mohammedan  nations.  The 
bazaar,  he  said,  would  not  be  open,  on  account  of  its  being  a  feast- 
day;  and  he  had  been  to  the  Treasury  to  change  some  money,  and 
found  that  this  establishment  was  also  closed.  Presently  some 
Kirghiz  men  and  women  rode  by,  the  latter  sitting  astride  their 
horses,  and  managing  their  palfreys  with  the  most  consummate  ease 
and  grace. 

"W  e  now  met  some  Bokharans  and  Khivans,  the  marked  Jewish 
type  and  swarthy  faces  of  the  former  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
Khivans,  who  were  several  shades  lighter  in  complexion.  Every 
one,  man  or  woman,  was  enveloped  in  some  kind  of  fur  or  other, 
and  not  a  particle  of  their  skin  was  left  uncovered,  save  just  above 
the  eyes. 

A  few  Cossacks  from  the  Ural,  wlio  weie  exiled  from  their  tar-oft 
home,  walked  in  little  knots  before  their  dwelling-houses,  some  dis- 
cussing the  chance  of  a  pardon  and  a  return  to  their  families  at 
Uralsk,  others  the  hardship  of  a  journey  to  Khivan  territory,  whither 
it  was  rumored  they  were  shoitlyto  be  sent.  Many  of  these  men 
appeared  to  be  considerably  past  their  prime,  and  the  journey  to 
Kasaia  must  have  been  a  very  trying  one  for  them.  Their  one  idea 
was  that  the  Emperor  himself  had  not  wished  their  offense  to  be 
punished  in  so  stern  a  manner;  and  that  the  order  for  their  Danish- 
ment  had  been  obtained  through  some  source,  which,  unfavorable 
to  the  dissenters,  had  exaggerated  the  facts  of  the  case  to  the  Tzar. 

The  town  of  Kasala  was  kept  in  a  very  dirty  state,  and  did  not 
reflect  credit  on  those  authorities  whose  duly  il  was  to  see  after  such 
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matters.  Filth  and  ordure  were  strewed  about  the  thoroughfare; 
and  it  it  had  not  been  for  the  extreme  frost,  which  kept  every  I  hint;; 
congealed,  the  effect  upon  the  atmosphere  would  have  been  any  thing 
but  pleasant.  Indeed,  it  is  a  wonder  that  more  sickness  does  not 
ensue,  the  more  particularly  in  the  early  Spring.  In  houses  whfre 
there  is  a  certain  pretension  to  wealth  and  comfort  the  refuse  is 
never  removed,  and  the  retiring  looms  are  left  in  a  state  which  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed :  indeed,  any  attempt  at  description  would  in- 
evitably disgust  the  reader.  The  result  is  that  when  Ihe  cold  takes 
its  departure  and  a  thaw  sets  in,  the  houses  become  a  hot-bod  of 
fever,  while  the  death  rate  among  the  population  is  often  doubled. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  some  Kirghiz  had  pitched  their  kibit- 
kas.  These  tents  are  the  homes  of  the  nomad  tribes,  and  are  carried 
by  them  on  camels  from  place  to  place.  One  of  these  abodes  was 
adorned  inside  with  thick  carpets  of  various  hues,  and  bright-col- 
ored cushions,  on  which  the  inmates  reposed.  A  small  fire  in  the 
center  of  the  apartment  gave  out  a  thick  white  smoke,  which 
•wreathed  itself  round  in  serpent-like  coils,  till,  gradually  reaching 
the  roof,  it  escaped  through  an  aperture  left  for  that  purpose.  Very 
pungent  and  trying  to  the  eyes  was  this  dense  atmosphere — a  wood, 
or  rather  sort  of  bramble,  called  saksaoo),  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  on  the  Pteppes,  being  used  for  fuel.  The  ivomen  in  the 
tent  appeared  to  have  no  fear  of  strangers,  and  did  not  cover  up  their 
faces,  as  is  the  custom  among  other  Mohammedan  races;  they  were 
evidently  delighted  at  our  visit,  and,  putting  down  fresh  rugs  on 
the  ground,  invited  me  to  sit  by  their  side.  As  a  rule,  there  could 
not  much  be  said  ot  the  beauty  of  their  appearance;  indeed,  mak- 
ing every  allowance  for  Mr.  MacGahan's  advocacy  of  the  fair  sex  in 
Tartary,  L  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  energetic  correspondi  nt  is 
either  extremely  susceptible  or  else  very  easily  pleased,  as  a  moon- 
faced, red-cheeked  girl,  the  acme  of  perfection  from  a  Kirghiz  point 
of  view,  does  not  quite  answer  to  my  ideas  of  a  beauty.  Most  of 
the  women  have  good  eyes  and  teeth,  but  the  breadth  of  the  face  and 
the  size  of  the  mouth  take  off  from  these  advantages;  while  the  girls 
are  not  at  all  graceful,  although  on  horseback  they  appear  to  perfec- 
tion. 

An  elderly  man,  clad  in  a  long  brown  dressing-gown,  thickly 
wadded  to  keep  out  the  cold,  was  the  proprietor  of  the  kibitka. 
Pouring  some  water  into  a  huge  caldron,  which  was  suspended  from 
a  tripod  over  the  fire,  he  proceeded  to  make  the  tea,  while  a  young 
girl  handed  round  some  raisins  and  dried  currants.  The  inmates 
were  surprised  when  1  told  them  that  1  was  not  a  Russian,  but  had 
come  from  a  land  far  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 

"  Anglitchanin  "  (Englishman),  said  Nazar;  and  the  party  grave- 
ly repeated  the  word  Anglitchanin.  One  of  the  men  now  inquired 
if  I  had  brought  my  wife  with  rne,  and  he  was  astonished  on  hear- 
ing that  1  was  unprovided  with  a  helpmate,  the  whole  party  being 
of  the  opinion  that  such  an  appendage  was  as  necessary  to  a  man's 
happiness  as  his  horse  or  camel. 

The  Kirghiz  have  one  great  advantage  over  the  other  Moham- 
medan races — they  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  girls  whom 
they  wish  to  marry,  and  of  conversing  with  them  before  the  bargain 
is  concluded  with  their  parents,  one  hundred  sheep  being  the  average 
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price  given  for  a  young  woman.  Among  the  Tartars  who  have  fixed 
residences,  and  who  do  not  migrate  from  place  to  place,  this  state  of 
things  is  not  allowed.  Here  the  man  who  wishes  to  buy  a  wife  has 
to  run  a  considerable  risk,  for  he  seldom  has  an  oppoitunily  of 
judging  of  her  looks,  temper,  or  disposition.  The  girl  always  keeps 
her  face  covered  when  in  public,  and  is  concealed  from  the  men  as 
much  as  possible.  The  man's  mother,  or  some  other  female  rela- 
tive, occasionally  acts  as  his  agent,  and  arranges  so  that  hei  client 
may  be  hidden  behind  some  cupboard  in  their  house.  They  thrn 
invite  the  girl  to  visit  them,  when  the  latter,  thinking  herself  alone, 
is  induced  to  uncover  her  face.  The  suitor  now  makes  a  mental 
calculation  as  to  how  much  she  is  worth.  The  bidding  then  com- 
mences, the  young  lady's  parents  asking  at  first  luuch  more  than 
they  will  eventually  take. 

"  She  has  sheep's  eyes,  and  is  lovely,"  says  her  mother. 

"  \es,"  replies  the  female  relative,  the  wife-seeker's  advocate, 
"  she  has  sheep's  eyes,  but  is  not  moon-faced,  and  has  no  hips 
whatever.  Let  us  say  two  hundred  rubles." 

And  so  the  bidding  goes  on,  until  eventually  the  bargain  being 
concluded,  the  ceremony,  such  as  it  is,  takes  place,  very  few  pre- 
liminaries being  considered  necessary. 

"  Do  .you  like  Kasala?"  1  inquired  of  the  best-looking  of  the  girls. 

"  No,"  replied  an  aged  female,  not  giving  the  maid  I  addressed 
time  to  speak;  "  we  all  prefer  the  steppes."  And  with  these  words 
she  glanced  contemptuously  at  her  daughter,  who,  as  Na/ar  after- 
ward informed  me,  liked  the  slight  civilization  that  Kasala  was  able 
to  afford,  better  than  (he  beauties  of  nature  and  the  trackless  wastes 
in  Tartary. 

On  leaving  the  kibitka,  I  proceeded  to  Morozoff's  hostelry  to  call 
upon  a  jroung  Russian  officer,  to  whom  1  had  been  introduced  the 
previous  evening.  1  found  my  acquaintance,  at  home.  He  inhabited 
a  small  room  in  company  with  another  officer,  who  had  been  wait- 
ing for  six  weeks  to  join  his  regiment  at  Petro-Alexandrovsk,  and 
who,  to  all  appearance,  did  not  much  fancy  the  journey,  as  he  was 
still  at  Kasala  when  1  returned  there  six  weeks  later. 

The  room  was  fitted  up  very  simply.  The  furniture  consisted  of 
two  small  bedsteads;  some  colored  French  prints  and  photographs 
were  suspended  from  the  walls,  while  a  few  books  and  two  strong 
wooden  chairs  completed  the  arrangements. 

The  officers  were  glad  to  see  a  visitor,  and  have  an  opportunity  of 
talking  about  St.  Petersburg.  One  of  them  at  once  produced  some 
bottles  of  vodki,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  that  1  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  strong  drinks.  "  \ou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  officers 
in  your  army  do  not  get  drunk?"  he  said.  "  Why,  liquor  is  the 
only  thing  worth  living  for!"  and  lie  tossed  oft  a  tumbler  of  the 
pure  spirit.  The  main  difficulty,  however,  was  to  disabuse  my 
friends'  minds  of  the  idea  that  I  had  been  sent  out  by  the  English 
Government,  and  that  the  authorities  at  home  paid  my  expenses. 

"  And  so  you  might  have  spent  all  your  leave  of  absence  in  St. 
Petersburg,  ard  yet  only  remained  there  ten  days!  How  very 
strange!"  said  the  elder  of  the  two,  evidently  wondering  how  I 
could  have  stopped  for  so  brief  a  time  at  this  Elysium  in  the  eyes 
of  a  Russian  officer. 
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This  gentleman  had  been  in  the  Guards,  but,  like  many  ot  his 
comrades,  had  outstripped  his  allowance  and  run  into  debt  In 
consequence  of  this  he  had  been  removed  lo  an  appointment  at  Ka- 
sala,  which  happened  at  that  time  to  be  vacant;  and  iny  .young  friend 
now  found  himself  acting  as  a  sort  of  police  magistrate— rather  a 
change  from  his  tormer  lite  at  St.  Petersburg.  Existence  in  the 
fort,  according  to  him,  was  fearfully  dull — hardly  any  female  soci 
ety,  and  but  little  to  do.  Now,  at  Khiva  there  was  always  the 
prospect  of  a  war  wilh  the  Toorkomans,  or  some  little  excitement  in 
the  shape  of  a  rebellion  to  suppress,  and  then  men  might  have  a 
chance  ot  seeing  service. 

]n  fact,  you  can  not  be  with  Russian  officers  in  Central  Asia  tor 
halt  an  hour  without  remaiking  how  they  long  lor  war.  It  is  very 
natural;  and  the  wonder  to  my  mind  is  why  Russia  has  not  ex- 
tended herself  still  further  in  Central  Asia.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Emperor,  who  is,  by  all  accounts,  opposed  to  this  rapid  ex- 
tension of  his  dominions,  the  Russians  would  already  be  on  our  In 
dian  frontier.  Nothing  would  be  so  popular  with  the  officers  in 
Central  Asia — or,  indeed,  for  the  matter  of  lhat,  in  European  Russia 
also — as  a  war  with  England  about  India;  and  as  the  only  public 
opinion  which  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Tzar's  empire  is  represented 
in  the  military  class,  which  in  a  few  years  will  absorb  all  the  male 
population  of  Ihe  nation,  we  ought  to  be  thoroughly  prepared  for 
any  emergency.  Indeed,  should  Russia  be  permitted  to  annex 
Ksishgar,  Balkh,  and  Merve,  an  invasion  of  India  would  be  by  no 
means  so  difficult  or  impossible  as  some  people  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. Russia,  it  her  reserves  were  called  out,  would  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  1,300,00!)  men.  In  the  event  of  a  campaign,  the  847,847 
men  in  her  active  establishment  could  be  reckoned  upon  as  avail- 
able tor  offensive  purposes. 

The  province  ot  Toorkistan  is  the  one  which  most  closely  adjoins 
our  Indian  empire.  Here,  according  to  Russian  data,  there  are 
33,893  men.  1  use  the  term  Russian  data,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  these  figures  are  accurate,  and,  at  the 
present  moment,  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  in  the  Western 
Siberian,  Orenburg,  and  Kazan  districts  might  be  concentrated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Tashkent  and  Samarcand,  and  no  one  in  this 
country  would  be  the  wiser.  We  have  no  consular  agents  in  any 
ot  the  towns  through  which  these  troops  would  have  to  march  on 
their  road  to  Toorkistan.  No  Englishmen  are  allowed  to  travel  in 
Central  Asia,  and,  owing  to  the  Russian  newspapers  being  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  the  information  which  is  pub- 
lished may  be  purposely  intended  to  mislead.  If  the  Governor-gen- 
eral in  Toorkistan  were  forming  large  etapes,  or  depots,  of  provisions 
and  arms  in  Samarcand,  Khiva,  and  Krasnovodsk,  we  should  be 
equally  ignorant  until,  waking  up  one  morning,  we  might  discover 
that,  instead  of  our  having  to  fight  an  enemy  2000  miles  distant  from 
his  base  of  operations,  a  base  had  been  formed  within  350  miles  of 
our  Indian  frontier,  which  was  as  well  supplied  with  all  the  requi- 
sites of  war  as  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow. 

In  the  Caucasus  there  is  a  standing  army  of  151,161  men  within 
easy  water  communication  ot  Ashourade.  Alonsr  the  valley  of  the 
Attrek  to  Herat  there  are  no  natural  obstacles  to  impede  an  advano- 
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ing  force;  indeed,  if  the  Afghans,  tempted  by  the  idea  of  looting  the 
rich  cities  in  the  plains  of  India,  were  to  join  an  invader,  he  might 
give  us  a  little  trouble. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

ON  returning  to  the  Governor's,  1  found  that  gentleman  awaiting 
me  for  dinner;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  said  that  the 
Kirghiz  officer  had  sent  round  lo  inform  his  compatriots  that  1  wished 
lo  purchase  some  horses,  and  that  several  animals  would  be  brought 
for  my  inspection  on  the  following  morning. 

The  priest  now  came  in:  he  was  a  man  of  about  thirty,  of  an  un 
washed  appearance,  and  with  long  uncombed  locks  reaching  half 
way  down  his  back.  On  the  colonel's  invitation  he  sat  down 
by  my  side.  He  was  a  married  man,  and  1  now  learned  that 
Russian  priests  are  allowed  to  marry;  but  it  their  wives  die,  the 
reverend  gentlemen  can  not  marry  again.  This  is  not  a  bad  rule  for 
the  women,  as  the  husbands  look  after  all  their  ailments  with  the 
greatest  care.  Our  conversation  was  chiefly  about  horses,  when  1 
discovered  that  the  visitor  had  one  for  sale,  and  that  this  was  the 
object  or  his  visit.  The  Kirghiz,  he  informed  me,  do  not  have  their 
horses  shod,  except  when  about  to  travel  over  very  rocky  ground. 
In  winter  and  in  summer  the  active  little  animals  traverse  the  des- 
erts, the  hoof  itself  affording  ample  protection,  and  a  lame  or  un- 
sound steed  -is  with  them  a  rarity,  while  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day 
has  Irequenlly  been  accomplished  by  some  of  the  Kirghiz  horsemen. 

I  had  arrived  at  Kasala  at  a  bad  time  for  a  man  who,  like  myself, 
wished  to  push  forward  inl mediately.  The  following  morning,  on 
inquiring  if  any  liorses  had  been  brought  for  my  inspection,  1  was 
informed  that  the  festival  was  not  over.  The  Kirgniz  were  still  en- 
gaged in  staffing  themselves  with  rice  and  mutton,  and  in  drinking 
sour  mare's  milk  (koomyes),  and  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  theft 
houses,  even  on  the  chance  of  selling  a  horse  to  a  Christian.  1 
thought  that  Nazar's  services  might  be  put  into  requisition,  so  1  de- 
sired him  to  go  into  the  town  and  proclaim  to  his  co-religionists 
tnat  1  was  prepared  to  give  a  good  price,  provided  that  they  could 
bring  me  some  animals  which  would  suit.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  continue  rny  journey  along  the  sleigh  road  to  Fort 
Perovsky,  and  buying  horses  at  that  spot,  ride  from  there  to  Petro- 
Alexandrovsk;  mj  idea  being  thai  if  the  Tartars  at  Kasala  heard 
that  1  was  going  to  leave  the  tort  and  purchase  horses  elsewhere, 
they  would  take  a.  liltle  more  interest  in  the  matter. 

1  also  desired  him  to  make  arrangements  about  the  preparation  of 
some  stchi,  or  cabbage-soup,  for  the  journey,  and  also  to  order  forty 
pounds  of  bread,  of  which  half  was  to  be  made  as  light  as  possible. 

The  Russian  bakers  possess  the  secret  of  making  bread  that  is  not 
much  heavier  than  rusks  would  be  if  made  of  the  same  size  as  the 
loaves  in  question.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  desert,  for  at 
tiir.es,  when  no  fire- wood  can  be  obtained,  the  ordinary  bread  be- 
comes so  hard  frozen  that  it  has  to  be  chopped  with  an  ax;  while  a 
knife  is  utterly  useless  against  the  granite-like  substance  into  which 
the  flour  is  converted.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion,  I  broke  my  best 
knife  when  attempting  to  cut  a  loaf  of  frozen  bread. 
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My  real  intentions  were  not  in  favor  of  continuing  the  journey  to 
Perovsky,  it  this  could  possibly  be  avoided,  for  by  doing  so  we 
should  be  nearer  the  capital  of  Toorkistan.  St.  Petersburg  is  non^  in 
direct  electric  communication  with  Tashkent,  while  1  believe  that  the 
wire  has  been  recently  extended  as  far  as  Kokan,  the  distance  being 
about  670  miles  from  Kasala  to  lashkent.  There  was  also  a  wire 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Orsk,  which  is  about  500  miles  from 
Kasala;  but  any  communication  coming  from  St.  Petersburg  would 
be  more  likely  to  pass  through  the  head-quarters  of  General  Kaull- 
vnann  than  by  another  route.  1  was  not  very  desirous  to  approach 
Tashkent  nearer  Ihan  was  absolutely  necessary;  as,  although  1  had 
obtained  permission  to  travel  in  Kussia  from  General  Milutin,  the 
Minister  of  War,  it  was  not  impossible  that  he  might  change  hi? 
mind;  such,  in  tact,  having  been  the  opinion  of  my  friends  at  St. 
Petersburg,  who  had  advised  me  to  lose  no  time  on  the  road. 

Nazar's  message  to  his  countrymen  proved  of  the  greatest  use.  My 
departure  for  Perovsky  would  have  affected  them  in  their  most  sus 
ceptible  point— the  pocket;  and,  in  spite  of  its  being  feast -time,  they 
proceeded  to  look  up  all  the  animals  which  could  be  obtained  in 
Kasala. 

Now,  the  Kirghiz  are  not  like  the  Arabs  in  one  respect,  though 
similar  to  them  in  many  others.  The  descendant  of  Ishmael  will 
seldom  sell  his  horses,  no  matter  how  much  money  you  may  offer 
for  these  animals ;  while  the  Tartars  will  sell  everything  they  hare 
for  money.  The  result  was,  they  began  to  think  that  it  might  be  a 
good  occasion  to  palm  o3f  some  of  their  lame  animals  and  utterly 
worthless  screws  upon  the  innocent  Christian;  or,  if  1  would  not 
tall  into  the  trap  set  for  me  by  the  faithful,  to  take  advantage  of  my 
inexperience  with  reference  to  the  average  price  of  horses  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  sell  me  a  good  animal,  but  at  three  times  its 
market  value.  However,  the  steppe  coper  is  not  unique  in  this  re- 
spect, and  he  would  not  get  much  the  best  of  a  London  dealer. 

Forthwith  there  appeared  a  procession  before  the  Governor's 
house.  This  was  composed  of  excited  natives,  looking,  many  of 
them,  like  animated  bundles  ot  rags,  so  thickly  were  they  enveloped 
in  shreds  and  tatters.  Each  of  these  animated  bundles  was  astride 
on  some  sort  of  quadruped — camels,  horses,  donkeys,  all  were 
brought  on  the  scene,  forming  a  comical  picture,  which  will  never 
be  effaced  from  my  memoiy.  The  horses  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  the  worst  description;  that  is  to  say,  so  tar  as  appearance  was 
concerned.  Their  ribs  in  many  instances  almost  protruded  through 
the  skin,  the  proprietors  of  the"  quadrupeds  having  apparently  been 
engaged  in  solving  the  knotty  point  as  to  how  near  they  could  re- 
duce them  to  a  straw-a-day  diet  without  their  animals  succumbing 
to  the  experiment. 

Don  Quixote's  steed,  the  far-famed  Rosinante,  was  by  all  accounts 
not  the  best-ted  of  animals,  and  the  poor  brules  which  can  be  seen 
each  summer  expiring  beneath  the  horns  of  the  bulls  in  the  Plaza  de 
Toros  of  Seville  do  not  carry  much  flesh,  but  many  of  them  would 
have  been  equine  Daniel  Lamberts  if  compared  with  the  horses  now 
brought  for  my  inspection. 

If  ever  there  was  a  Banting  system  especially  devised  for  four- 
footed  animals,  that  system  had  been  carried  out  to  its  fullest  ex- 
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tent,  and  stome  of  the  poor  beasts  were  so  weak  that  they  could 
hardly  move  one  leg  before  the  other.  Except  for  their  excessive 
leanness,  they  looked  more  like  huge  Newfoundland  dogs  than  as 
connected  with  I  he  equine  race,  and  had  \>een  turned  out  in  the 
depth  of  A\;  inter  with  no  other  covering  save  the  thick  coats  which 
nature  had  given  them. 

The  late  Mr.  Tattersall  himself  could  not  have  eulogized  any  ani- 
mals brought  to  the  hammer  more  than  did  these  red-faced,  high- 
cheek-boned,  ferret-eyed  Tartars  their  respective  quadrupeds; 
while  each  commented  on  his  neighbor's  property  in  terms  of  scorn 
and  derision.  At  last,  after  rejecting  a  number  of  jades  which 
looked  more  fit  lo  carry  my  boots  than  their  wearer,  I  selected  a  lit- 
tle black  horse,  lie  was*  about  fourteen  hands  in  height,  and  1 
eventually  became  his  owner,  saddle  and  bridle  into  the  bargain, 
for  the  sum  of  five  pounds,  this  being  considered  a  very  high  price 
at  Kasala.  The  saddlery  was  of  the  most  gaudy  description,  the 
saddle  being  made  of  highly  painted  wood,  richly  decorated  with 
gilding  and  enamel;  while  a  small  knob  about  six  inches  long,  stick- 
ing up  at  the  pommel,  looked  especially  contrived  for  the  impale^ 
inent  of  (he  i ider. 

The  following  day  the  Kirghiz  official,  who  had  been  desired  to 
procure  a  guide,  called  upon  me  with  a  candidate  for  that  office. 

The  latter  was  a  tall,  muscular-looking  man,  with  a  cunning  and 
avaricious  expression  'about  the  corners  of  his  mouth  whenever  he 
indulged  in  a  smile.  His  head  attire  consisted  of  a  tall  black  sheep- 
skin hat,  of  the  sugar  loaf  pattern:  the  thick  wool  around  the  lower 
part  of  it  was  so  arranged  as  to  protect  his  eyes  against  the  glare  of 
the  snow.  His  neck  was  encircled  by  a  dirty  goal's-hair  shawl, 
which  had  been  once  white,  but  was  now  almost  of  the  same  hue  as 
his  coarse  black  beard  and  mustache.  A  bright  yellow  dressing 
eown,  thickly  wadded  to  protect  the  wearer  from  cold,  was  girt 
around  his  waist  by  a  green  sash.  Yellow  leather  trousers  were 
drawn  over  his  lathy  legs,  while  an  enormous  pair  of  boots,  the  toes 
of  which  were  turned  up  and" culminated  in  formidable-looking 
points— fearful  weapons  to  deliver  a  kick  with — protected  his  ex- 
tremities. For  arms  he  carried  a  short  cimeter,  which  was  buckled 
around  his  wast  by  a  narrow  leatuer  strap.  However,  the  sword 
"was  not  of  much  use,  as  it  had  been  little  cared  for  arid  was  very 
rusty,  while  the  steel  of  which  the  cirneter  was  manufactured  was 
of  an  utterly  worthless  character. 

He  announced  himself  as  ready  to  guide  me  to  Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk,  the  Russian  fort:  and  his  companion,  the  Kirghiz  official, 
said  that  the  man  had  acted  as  guide  to  the  troops  which  marched 
upon  Khiva  during  the  expedition  against  that  country,  and  that  he 
could  be  thoroughly  depended  upon. 

An  agreement  was  soon  made  by  which  he  was  to  provide  me 
with  some  camels.  He  would  also  bring  his  own  horse,  while,  if  1 
could  not  find  at  Kasala  an  animal  worth  buying  for  Nazar,  the  little 
man  should  be  mounted  upon  a  camel.  The  price  the  guide  first 
demanded  for  his  services  was  very  exorbitant,  being  three  times 
more  than  the  ordinary  tariff;  however,  after  a  little  bargaining,  he 
became  more  moderate  in  his  demands.  When  everything  had  been 
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arranged,  he  proceeded  then  in  search  uf  some  camels,  and  1  deter- 
mined to  start  in  thirty  six  hours. 

In  the  meantime  JSazar  had  tied  1113"  recently  acquired  purchase  to 
a  cart  which  stood  in  the  Governor's  orchard,  and  had  gone  in  search 
ot  a  shoeing  smith.  1  did  not  know  what  sort  of  ground  would  have 
to  be  traversed,  once  we  were  on  the  other  side  ot  Khiva;  and  it  it 
were  of  a  rocky  nature,  horse-shoes  would  be  indispensable.  Nose- 
bags and  horse-rugs  had  also  to  be  purchased— two  rugs  to  be  put 
under  the  saddle,  while  the  third  was  to  be  strapped  above  it,  and 
thus  to  interpose  between  the  seatot  the  rider  and  the  wooden  frame- 
work of  the  saddle;  this  being  the  system  adopted  in  the  steppes, 
and  with  great  success,  as  the  horses  hardly  ever  have  sore  backs. 

The  following  clay  I  called  upon  the  commandant  to  say  good-bye, 
and  thank  him  for  all  his  kindness.  lie  informed  me,  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation,  that  the  Russian  troops  which  marchei  against 
Khiva  carried  nothing  but  their  arms  and  ammunition,  their  great- 
coats and  knapsacks  having  been  transported  on  camels.  Occasion- 
ally, he  said,  the  men  would  accomplish  fifty  versts  (thirty-three 
miles)  in  a  day.  At  times  the  heat  was  very  great,  and  the  troops 
were  then  only  served  out  with  tea  and  biscuits,  as  meat  was  sup- 
posed to  have  an  injurious  eftect  upon  their  marching  powers.  The 
Kirghiz,  he  said,  lived  entirely  upon  milk  during  the  hot  weather, 
and  only  killed  their  sheep  ii  the  winter  month;!,  or  when  obliged 
by  sheer  necessity.  The  nomad  tribes  could  not  exist  without  their 
flocks,  which  form  their  chief  source  ot  wealth,  cattle  being  very 
scarce  among  them.  The  Kirghiz,  however,  possessed  plenty  of 
horses,  and  a  man's  riches  would  not  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
rubles  he  had,  as  in  Russia,  but  by  the  quantiy  ot  horses  and  sheep 
in  his  possession. 

"  1  am  afraid  you  will  have  a  terribly  cold  journey,"  said  the  old 
officer,  as  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  said  farewell.  "  The  ther- 
mometer was  down  to  32  degrees  below  zero,  Reaumur,  yesterday 
(40  degrees  Fahrenheit),  and  indoors  it  was  bad  enough.  We  piled 
as  much  wood  in  the  stove  as  it  would  hold,  and  sat  in  our  furs  all 
day  long,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  cold  made  itself  felt." 

The  winter  we  were  then  experiencing  was  an  exceptional  one 
even  for  that  part  of  the  world;  and  when  1  returned  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's house  I  found  the  Kirghiz,  who  were  engaged  in  putting  up 
a  kibitka  in  the  garden  for  me  to  look  at,  grumbling  as  much  as  the 
Russians  at  the  cruelty  of  the  elements. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  water  route  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk  was  closed  to  me  by  the 
frost,  but  it  affords  easy  communication  in  summer  with  the  Khivan 
khanate.  Indeed,  should  the  Russian  Government  ever  permit 
Englishmen  to  travel  in  their  Asiatic  dominions,  Khiva  will  proba- 
bly become  known  to  Mr.  Cook,  and  on  the  list  of  his  personally 
conducted  tours.  However,  besides  the  water  route  by  the  Jaxartes, 
Sea  ot  Aral,  and  Oxus,  there  are  several  land  routes,  used  respec- 
tively in  summer  and  winter. 

One  way  of  reaching  Petro-Alexandrovsk  is  the  track  taken  by 
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(lie  column  which  marched  trom  Kasala  on  Khiva  daring  the  war. 
This  route,  striking  slightly  to  the  southeast,  brings  the  traveler  to 
the  Irkibai  lord,  and  then,  diverging  to  the  southwest,  continues  to 
Kiptchak.  From  there  the  traveler  can  proceed  along  the  banks  ot 
the  Amu  Darya  River  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  fort.  This  is 
a  very  circuitous  route,  the  great  advantage  it  possesses  being  a 
sufficient  supply  ot  wells  on  the  road  to  make  it  a  practicable  one 
during  the  summer  months,  the  climate  of  the  Kirghiz  steppes  being 
just  as  remarkable  by  ils  intense  heat  during  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, as  by  its  extreme  cold  throughout  the  winter.  Wyld's  map  of 
Khiva  and  the  surrounding  territories  shows  this  line  ot  march, 
which  occupies  about  twenty-five  days,  very  correctly. 

Then  there  is  another  road,  which  is  known  as  the  winter-march 
road.  This  is  by  far  the  shortest  way  from  Kasala  to  Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk,  the  Russian  fort  in  Khivan  territory.  This  road  leads  al- 
most due  south  past  Utch  Utkul  to  Kendeili,  177  miles  from  Fort 
Number  One;  then,  diverging  slightly  to  the  east  for  about  sixty 
miles,  it  turns  south  to  Karabatoor,  303  miles  distant  from  the  start- 
ing-point. Finally,  after  passing  Tady-Kazgaa,  Kooktohe,  and  Kilte 
Moonar,  it  leads  straight  to  Pelro-Alexandrovsk,  which  is  360  miles 
from  Kasala. 

This  road,  however,  is  impracticable  in  summer,  as  there  are 
scarcely  any  wells  along  it,  and  those  which  exist  generally  contain 
water  so  salt  and  brackish  as  to  be  fit  for  camels  alone,  while  human 
beings  and  horsts  can  drink  it  only  when  reduced  to  extreme  neces- 
sity. Along  this  route  there  are  wells  at  Ealaktay,  forty  miles  from 
Kasala;  at  Berd  Kazgan,  forty-two  miles  further  on,  there  is  more 
water;  the  traveler  then  must  journey  the  ninety-five  miles  to  Ken- 
derli,  where  there  are  some  very  brackish  wells;  and  from  thence  it 
is  123  miles  to  Karabatoor,  where  first  you  find  water  fit  for  human 
consumption.  After  this  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  till  you 
reach  Pelro-Alexandrovsk. 

1  enter  thus  minutely  into  details  about  this  route,  as  it  is  not 
marked  down  in  any  English  map  that  1  have  seen,  and  in  the  one 
in  my  possession  it  is  not  shown  accurately,  Karabatoor  being  repre- 
sented as  close  to  the  Oxus  whereas  in  reality  it  is  fifty-three  miles 
from  that  river.  1  am  not  aware  that  the  above-mentioned  road  has 
been  traveled  by  any  Englishman  save  myself;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
used  except  by  the  Tartars  or  Cossacks  on  their  way  to  and  from 
Khiva,  and  when  the  snow,  which  covers  the  ground  for  ten  weeks 
in  the  year,  supplying  the  place  ot  water,  renders  the  journey  pos- 
sible. 

It  is  a  very  arduous  march,  however,  and  one  which  requires  a 
great  many  preparations  beforehand,  as  everything  has  to  be  taken 
by  the  traveler  in  the  shape  ot  provisions  for  himself,  barley  for  his 
horses,  and  occasionally  fuel  to  burn  in  those  places  where  saksaool, 
the  fire- wood  of  the  steppes,  is  not  to  be  tound.  He  must  also  not 
forget  bags  to  carry  snow,  should  it  appear  likely  that  tor  auy  long 
distance  there  will  be  a  deficiency  ot  this  substitute  tor  water.  The 
result  was,  1  found  I  hat  tor  myself,  whose  only  personal  luggage 
consisted  ot  a  change  of  clothes,  a  few  instruments,  and  my  gun, 
and  for  my  Tartar  servant,  I  could  not  do  with  less  than  three  cam- 
els and  two  horses, 
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It  will  be  easy,  from  these  few  details,  to  imagine  the  prepara- 
tions which  General  PerovsUy  had  to  make  iu  the  year  1839,  when 
he  attempted  lo  take  Khiva  in  the  winter,  and  why  he  failed.  In 
tense  frost,  heavy  snow  storms,  and  want  of  provisions  compelled 
him  to  retire  when  only  half  way  from  Orenburg,  having  lost  two 
thirds  of  his  men,  nine  thousand  camels,  and  an  immense  quantity 
of  horse?,  from  illness,  cold,  and  hunger— the  expense  of  the  expo- 
dition  amounting  to  six  and  a  half  millions  of  rubles.  The  sum  for 
those  days  appears  a  large  one,  but  it  is  not  so  if  we  consider  that 
the  invading  column  consisted  of  three  and  a  half  battalions  of  in 
fanlry,  two  regiments  of  Uial,  and  four  totnias,  or  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  Orenburg  Cossacks,  besides  twenty-two  guns  and  a  rocket 
batter}' — in  all,  tour  thousand  five  hundred  men,  accompanied  by 
a  large  intendance,  and,  in  addition  to  horse  transport,  ten  thousand 
camels,  with  two  thousand  Kirghiz  drivers. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  Khivan  enemy  assisted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Russian  expedition.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  thegrealer 
part  of  Perovsky's  forces  never  saw  the  toe,  and  there  were  only 
slight  engagements  with  advanced  parties,  in  each  of  which  the 
Khan's  troops  were  put  to  flight. 

The  cold  on  New  Year's  day,  1876,  Russian  style,  or  the  12th  of 
January  according  lo  our  calendar,  was  the  greatest  1  ever  remem 
ber  to  have  experienced.  The  sentries  posted  outside  the  Governor's 
and  commandant's  houses  were  obliged  to  wear  the  thickest  of  ga- 
loches  stuffed  with  hay,  and  to  keep  running  backward  and  forward 
the  whole  time  they  were  on  duty,  to  keep  theii  feet  from  freezing. 
The  instant  any  man  left  the  house  his  mustache  was  frozen  into  a 
solid  block  of  ice;  and  if  his  nose  were  exposed  to  the  wind  f->r  a 
minute  or  so,  it  turned  first  blue  and  then  white;  while,  as  to  touch 
ing  anything  in  the  shape  of  metal  with  the  bare  hand,  you  might 
as  well  have  taken  hold  of  red-hot  iron. 

Everything  was  ready  for  a  start.  Three  camels  and  a  Toorko- 
mau  driver  were  at  the  door  laden  with  the  kibitka,  forage,  etc. 
The  Governor  had  given  his  last  instructions  to  the  Kirghiz  guide, 
and  duly  impressed  upon  his  mind  that  he  was  to  be  sure  to  take  me 
straight  to  the  fort.  I  had  declined  the  offer  of  an  escort.  Indeed, 
it  would  have  been  hard  upon  the  poor  Cossacks,  giving  them  a 
long,  useless  journey  over  the  steppes,  merely  on  account  of  the 
Toorkomans:  and  it  was  as  well  1  did  so;  as,  out  of  a  party  of  ten 
soldiers  at  that  time  marching  from  Petro-Alexandrovsk,  1  was 
subsequently  informed  that  two  had  been  frozen  to  death  and  several 
others  trost-bit.ten,  the  uniform  of  a  Cossack  not  being  nearly  so 
proof  against  the  onslaught  of  the  elements  as  the  thick  turs,  sheep- 
sidns,  etc.,  which  can  be  worn  by  a  private  individual. 

My  guide  rode  his  own  horse — one,  if  possible,  a  little  thinner 
than  mine — while  the  little  Tartar  servant,  who  was  seated  on  a 
huge  corn-sack,  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  a  bundle  of  fire-wood, 
and  perched  upon  the  tallest  of  the  camels,  smiled  lugubriously  as 
he  bid  farewell  to  his  numerous  acquaintances,  and  turning  to  me, 
said: 

"  Vlease  God  we  shall  not  be  frozen!" 

To  which  1  devoutly  replied: 

"  Jnshallah." 
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In  spite  of  some  drawbacks  to  the  road  selected— such  as  our  be- 
ing obliged  to  use  melted  snow  instead  ot  water,  and  to  carry  more 
fire-wood  th;iu  would  be  required  along  tlie  other  track1— for  me  it 
possessed  several  advantages. 

First  ot  all,  J  could  get  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk  in  half  the  time  em- 
ployed it  1  took  the  Irkibai  route;  and,  secondly,  1  should  see  a  new 
I  rack,  or  at  least  one  which  was  not  marked  on  Mr.  Wyld's  map  of 
Khiva:  while,  however  much  1  might  wish  to  visit  Khiva  in  the 
summer,  and  sail  across  the  Sea  of  Aral,  ciicumstances  over  which 
1  had  no  control  would  prevent  my  carrying  this  into  execution. 

For  provisions  1  had  supplied  mjrsclf  with  stchi,  or  cabbage-soup, 
with  large  pieces  of  meat  cut  up  in  it.  This  poured  into  two  large 
iron  stable-buckets,  had  become  hard  trozeu,  and  was  thus  easily 
carried  slung  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  Twenty  pounds'  weight  ot 
cooked  meat  was  also  taken,  and  a  hatchet  to  chop  up  our  frozen 
food,  or  to  cut  down  brush-wood  for  a  fire;  while  a  cooking-lamp, 
with  a  supply  of  spirit  to  be  used  under  the  mess  tins,  in  the  event 
of  our  fuel  running  short,  made  up  the  baggage. 

Although  1  had  hired  the  camels  as  far  as  Petro-Alexandrovsk,  1 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  going  there  if  it  could  be  avoided.  1 
had  the  permission  ot  General  Milutin,  the  Russian  Minister  of  War, 
to  travel  in  Russian  Asia,  f.nd  considered  myself  at  liberty  to  change 
my  direction  at  pleasure  without  consulting  auy  officers  subordinate 
to  him  in  the  Russian  service. 

However,  the  rumors  which  had  reached  rny  ears  about  Major 
Wood's  journey  made  me  rather  doultful  as  to  whether  General  Mi 
lutiu  might  not  change  his  mind,  and  1  had  a  very  strong  presentiment 
that  I  should  never  see  Khiva  if,  like  my  compatriot,  1  once  were  to 
find  myself  in  Fort  Petro-Alexandrovsk.  Ind'eed,  asl  subsequently 
learned  from  Major  Wood's  lips,  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  go 
within  sixty  versts  of  the  Khan's  capital;  and  when  he  expressed  a 
wish  to  Colonel  Ivanoff,  the  commandant  of  the  garrison,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  see  Khiva,  that  officer  informed  him  that  there  was  a  strict 
order  from  General  Kauffmann  on  this  subject,  and  no  such  per- 
mission could  be  granted. 

Since  Major  Wuod's  departure,  the  River  Oxus  has  been  surveyed 
for  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  fort;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  a  more  extended  survey  takes  place  the  military  authorities 
at  St.  Petersburg  will  ask  Major  ^  ood  to  participate  in  it.  It  is  as 
important  to  Englishmen  as  to  Russians  to  know  how  far  the  mighty 
stream  is  navigable.  Another  reason  also  induced  me  to  ride  to 
Khiva  without  going  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk;  for  in  the  event  of 
the  Russian  commandant  permitting  me  to  enter  the  capital,  which 
was  highly  improbable,  1  felt  convinced  that  it  would  be  with  an 
escort,  and  then  1  should  be  taken  about  to  see  everything  couleur 
de  rose,  or  as  the  Russians  would  like  me  to  see  it,  and  not  be  per- 
mitted to  lake  my  lime  und  wander,  free  and  uniestrained,  about 
the  city.  1  was  also  curious  to  know  whether  the  Khivan  sovereign 
was  as  great  u  barbarian  as  the  Russians  made  him  out  to  be. 

It  was  only  after  a  great  deal  of  struggling  that  I  managed  to  get 
into  the  snddle;  for  although  my  horse  was  only  fourteen  hands 
high,  my  sheepskin  clothes  anil  other  thick  garments  were  very 
heavy,  and  could  not  have  weighed  less  tliuu  fifty  pounds.  The 
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stirrup-irons  also,  though  huge  of  their  kind,  were  barely  large 
enough,  as  Naznr  had  covered  them  with  felt,  so  as  to  prevent  my 
feet  freezing  to  the  steel. 

The  little  animal  groaned  as  1  gained  my  seat.  The  guide  here 
made  a  remark  to  Nazar,  and  a  wolfish  expression  passed  over  his 
countenance,  which  wore  a  hungry  sort  of  look,  and  he  glared  at  my 
horse  in  such  a  peculiar  manner  that  it  attracted  ni}  attention. 

"  What  does  he  say,  Nazar?"  1  inquired. 

"  He  says  that  your  horse  has  veiyJitlle  fat,  but  that  he  is  tough," 
was  the  reply. 

"  1  hope  so,"  1  observed;  "  the  pooi  beast  has  to  carry  me  a  long 
way,  and  he  is  very  much  ovei weighted." 

"  No,  sir,  you  do  not  understand  me,"  continued  my  domestic. 
"  Me  means  that  when  your  horse  breaks  down  and  we  have  to  kill 
him,  he  will  be  very  tough  food." 

"  What!  you  do  not  intend  to  say  that  the  fellow  wants  to  eat  my 
horse?"  I  remarked  indignantly. 

•'Oh  yes;  the  brute  will  never  get  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk;  an  I 
then  we  will  all  have  such  a  feast!"  And  my  little  Tartar's  eyes 
glistened  as  the  guide's  had  done,  as  he  gloated  over  the  anticipated 
banquet,  horse-flesh  being  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  those  regions. 

We  soon  crossed  the  Syr  Darya  River,  the  Jaxartes  of  ancient 
history,  which  bathes  the  southern  side  of  Fort  Number  One.  A 
high  road  had  been  made  ovei  its  frozen  surface,  which  glistened 
beneath  the  rays  of  a  midday  sun  like  a  vast  sheet  of  burnished 
steel.  The  steamers  belonging  to  the  Aral  fleet  lay  imbedded  in  the 
ice,  the  black  tunnels  and  smoky  appearance  of  the  vessels  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  bright  colors  worn  by  the  peasantry  who 
strolled  along  the  banks. 

A  few  exiled  Cossacks  from  Uralsk  were  grouped  together  bus!  /• 
engaged  conversing  with  a  Tartar,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Oren- 
burg. They  were  trying  to  learn  some  tidings  of  the  old  folks  ;.l 
home;  while  two  wild-looking  Kirghiz  were  haggling  with  a  knti; 
of  Khivans,  the  latter  wishing  to  buy  a  sheep  which  the  natives  had 
for  sale. 

A  little  way  from  the  town  we  carne  upon  hundreds  of  cotton- 
bales  lying  scattered  along  the  path.  No  one  was  left  in  charge  of 
them,  and  the  huge  bundles  seemed  at  the  disposal  of  any  would-be 
thief.  It  appeared  that  they  had  been  brought  from  Bokhara. 
The  camel-drivers  had  gone  on  to  Kasala  to  feast  with  their  friends 
in  that  town,  but  would  return  when  I  he  festival  was  over,  and  then 
continue  the  journey  to  Orenburg.  In  the  meantime  their  master's 
property  was  left  in  the  steppe,  thus  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the 
happy-go-lucky  disposition  of  the  Tartar  camel-drivers. 

"  Will  not  some  of  the  cotton  be  stolen?"  1  inquired  of  Nazar. 

"  It  God  pleases,"  was  the  pious  answer. 

The  Mohammedans  Invariably  throw  upon  the  Deity  the  responsi- 
bility tor  any  mischance  that  may  occur  through  their  own  negli- 
gence, the  doctrine  ot  fatalism  thus  covering  a  multitude  of  sins. 

I  subsequently  discovered  that  the  only  way  to  impart  a  little  cir- 
cumspection to  my  careless  camel-driver  when,  after  smashing  my 
boxes,  he  excused  himself  on  the  ground  tliat  the  Almighty  had 
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been  the  cause  of  his  disaster,  was  to  administer  to  the  delinquent  a 
slight  chastisement.  This  having  been  inflicted,  1  exclaimed, 
"  Brother,  it  was  the  will  ot  God;  you  must  not  complain.  It  was 
your  destiny  to  break  my  property,  and  mine  to  beat  you.  We 
neither  of  us  could  help  it,  praise  be  to  Allah." 

This  method  of  dealing  with  my  party  had  a  capital  effect  upon 
them,  anc1  much  more  care  was  afterward  taken  in  loading  and 
unloading  the  camels. 

Kasala  now  lay  far  in  our  wake,  and  naught  could  be  seen  save 
an  endless  white  expanse.  A  gale  came  on.  The  wind  howled  and 
whistled,  billowing  before  it  broad  waves  of  snow.  Our  eyes  began 
to  run,  and  the  eyeballs  to  ache;  the  constant  glare  find  cutting 
breeze  half  blinded  us  as  we  rode.  The  horses  waded  heavily  through 
the  piled-up  ridges.  The  poor  beasts  suffered  like  ourselves :  their 
eyes  were  incrusted  with  frozen  tears;  and  it  was  as  much  as  we 
could  do  to  urge  them  forward. 

1  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  some  tinted  spectacles  from 
England  in  order  to  protect  my  eyes  from  this  evil,  which  gives  rise 
to  many  cases  of  ophthalmia  amidst  the  nomad  tribes,  the  dust  and 
sun  in  the  summer  months  being  nearly  as  trying  as  the  cutting 
winds  and  dazzling  snow  throughout  the  winter.  However,  my 
shades  proved  to  be  useless.  The  side-springs  were  made  ot  steel, 
and  directly  they  touched  my  cheeks  I  felt  as  it  they  had  been  seared 
with  a  red-hot  poker.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  pull 
my  cap  well  over  my  eyes,  and  look  as  best  1  could  through  the 
dark  fui.  This  somewhat  shaded  the  glaring  mirror  at  our  feet, 
and  relieved  the  aching  pupils. 


CHAPTER  XX11. 

AFTER  marching  for  about  five  hours,  the  guide  asked  me  to  halt 
the  caiavan.  The  sun  was  fast  disappearing  in  the  west,  as  we  had 
started  late;  and  as  it  is  always  as  well  to  make  a  short  journey  on 
the  first  day,  in  order  to  see  how  the  saddles  fit,  and  if  the  luggage 
has  been  well  adjusted  on  the  camels,  1  consented,  but  with  the  ex- 
press stipulation  that  we  must  strike  our  camp  and  start  again  at 
twelve  that  night. 

Camels  will  only  teed  in  the  day-time,  and  the  best  plan  is  to 
march  them  as  much  as  possible  during  the  night.  They  walk  very 
slowly,  and  as  a  rule  can  not  go  more  than  two  miles  and  a  third  an 
hour.  This  is  the  average  rale  of  a  caravan;  however,  they  walk  a 
little  faster  at  night  than  during  the  day,  so  it  is  always  as  well  to 
halt  at  sunset  and  start  at  midnight,  unloading  the  camels  for  about 
two  hours  in  the  day  to  feed.  By  this  means  the  traveler  ought  to 
gets  sixteen  hours  per  day  steady  work  from  his  caravan,  and  march 
at  least  thirty-seven  miles. 

All  this  time  the  Toorkoman  driver  and  guide  were  engaged  in 
putting  up  the  kibitka.  This  was  intended  to  screen  us  from  the 
bitterly  cold  wind  which,  coming  straight  from  the  east,  whistled 
across  the  desert,  unchecked  by  mountain  or  forest. 

The  kibitkas  are  very  simple  in  their  construction.  1  will  en- 
deavor briefly  to  describe  them.  Imagine  a  bundle  of  sticks,  each 
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five  feet  three  inches  in  length  and  an  inrh  in  diameter;  these  are 
connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  some  cioss-sticks,  through 
the  ends  oi  which  holes  are  bored  and  leather  thongs  passed.  This 
allows  plenty  of  room  for  all  the  sticks  to  open  out  freely:  they  then 
form  a  complete  circle  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  five  feet 
three  in  height.  They  do  not  require  any  forcing  into  the  ground, 
for  the  circular  shape  keeps  them  steady.  When  this  is  done,  a  thick 
piece  of  cashmar,  or  cloth  made  of  sheep's  wool,  is  suspended  from 
their  top,  and  reaches  to  the  ground.  This  forms  a  shield  through 
which  the  wind  can  not  pass.  Another  bundle  of  sticks  is  then 
produced.  They  are  all  fastened  at  one  end  to  a  small  wooden  cross 
about  six  inches  long  by  four  broad.  A  man,  standing  in  the  center 
of  the  circle,  raises  up  this  bundle  in  the  air,  the  cross  upward,  and 
hitches  their  other  ends,  by  means  of  little  leather  loops,  one  by 
one  on  the  different  upright  sticks  which  form  the  circular  walls. 
The  result  is,  they  all  pull  against  each  other,  and  are  consequently 
self  supporting.  Another  piece  of  cloth  is  passed  round  the  outside 
of  this  scaffolding,  leaving  a  piece  uncovered  at  the  top  to  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape.  One  stick  is  removed  from  the  uprights  which 
form  the  walls.  This  substitutes  a  door,  and  the  kibitka  is  com- 
pleted. 

A  fiie  is  now  lighted  in  the  middle  of  the  tent,  some  snow  put  in 
a  kettle,  which  is  suspended  from  a  tripod  of  three  sticks  above  the 
flames,  and,  under  the  influence  of  a  few  glasses  of  scalding  tea,  the 
wayfarer  makes  himself  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  will  admit. 

However,  the  smoke  from  Ihe  damp  wood  tilled  the  lent.  It  was 
of  so  pungent  a  character  that  we  found  it  impossible  to  keep  on  the 
roof.  Our  eyes,  which  had  suffered  from  the  wind  and  glare,  now 
smarted  from  the  smoke,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them  open. 

"  The  wood  is  damp,"  said  the  guide;  "  better  be  cold  than  be 
blind';"  and,  unhooking  the  upper  frame- work  of  the  kibitka,  he 
Jeft  only  the  walls  standing. 

It  was  a  glorious  evening;  tiie  stars  as  seen  from  the  snow-rovered 
desert  were  brighter  and  more  dazzling  than  any  1  had  hitherto  wit- 
nessed. From  time  to  time  some  glittering  meteor  would  shoot 
across  the  heavens.  A  momentary  track  of  vivid  flame  traced  out 
its  course  through  space.  Showers  of  orbs  of  falling  fire  flashed  for 
a  moment,  and  then  disappeared  from  our  view.  Myriads  of  con- 
stellations and  worlds  above  sparkled  like  gems  in  a  priceless  dia- 
dem. It  was  a  magnificent  pyrotechnic  display,  Nature  being  the 
sole  actor  in  the  spectacle.  It  was  well  worth  a  journey  even  to  Cen- 
tral Asia. 

In  the  meantime  the  guide,  who  took  upon  himself  the  ofSce  of 
•shef  de  cuisine,  was  occupied  with  an  iron  pot,  his  special  property. 
He  was  busily  engaged  throwing  into  this  receptacle  slices  of  meat, 
which  with  difficulty  he  had  hacked  from  a  piece  of  frozen  mutton. 
A  few  handtuls  of  rice  were  next  added,  and  some  hunches  of  mut- 
ton fat.  This  he  extracted  from  a  hiding-place  in  his  clothes,  and 
the  culinary  compound  was  speedily  crackling  over  the  red-hot  em- 
bers of  our  fire. 

It  was  not  a  very  appetizing  spectacle,  nor  a  dish  that  Baron 
Brisse  would  have  been  likely  to  add  to  any  of  his  menus;  but  after 
a  ride  across  the  steppes  in  midwinter  the  traveler  soon  loses  every 
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other  feeling  in  the  absorbing  one  of  hunger,  and  at  that  time  1  think 
1  could  have  eaten  my  great-grandfather  it  he  had  been  properly 
roasted  for  the  occasion. 

Nazar's  face  assumed  a  most  voracious  aspect.  Seizing  a  large 
wooden  ladle,  he  buried  it  in  the  cooking  mass;  then,  first  of  all  fill- 
ing his  own  mouth,  with  a  look  of  supreme  satisfaction  he  handed 
me  the  ladle. 

The  guide,  baring  his  aim  to  the  elbow,  plunged  his  hand  into  the 
pot,  and,  throwing  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  its  contents  within 
his  capacious  jaws,  bolted  it  at  one  swallow.  His  eyes  nearly  started 
out  of  his  head  with  the  effort.  He  smiled  condescendingly,  pointed 
to  the  viands,  the  result  of  his  culinary  skill;  and,  rubbing  his  stom- 
ach slowly,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  meat  was  done  to  a  lurn. 

The  Toorkoman  sat  in  a  corner  of  thekibitka.  He  was  taking  some 
little  square  biscuits  or  cakes,  made  of  flour,  salt,  and  fat,  from  a 
small  bag  which  had  been  attached  to  the  saddle  of  his  donkey.  His 
countenance  wore  a  melancholy  expression,  for  the  biscuits  were 
frozen  at  hard  as  brickbats.  From  time  to  time  he  would  lay  one  of 
the  cakes  upon  the  embers,  and  when  it  was  thawed  through,  hand 
it  to  one  of  my  party.  "  lackshee  "  (good),  he  said  to  me,  looking 
at  the  smoking  mutton  with  a  beseeching  look,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Let  me,  too,  partake;"  when,  notwithstanding  the  disapproving 
looks  of  Nazar  and  the  guide,  who  wished  to  eat  it  all  themselves,  t 
desired  him  to  squat  down  by  their  side. 

It  was  a  quaint  sight,  the  two  wild  figures  before  me,  with  their 
bare  arms  thrust  alternately  into  the  pot,  every  now  and  then,  swear- 
ing and  looking  fiercely  at  the  Toorkoman,  who,  to  make  up  tor  lost 
time,  eat  much  more  rapidly  than  they  did.  1  myself  was  supplied 
with  a  large  saucertul  of  rice  and  meat,  which,  in  spite  of  the  rough 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  prepared,  pioved  a  very  savory  com- 
pound. 

While  thus  engaged,  three  Khivans  rode  up  to  us.  One  was  a 
merchant  who  had  been  to  Orenburg.  He  had  there  disposed  of  his 
cotton-bales,  and  was  now  returning  to  Khiva  with  a  supply  of  Rus- 
sian goods  in  the  shape  of  knives,  saucers,  cups,  and  bright-colored 
chintzes,  such  as  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  Khan's  territory. 

He  was  a  strong-built,  sturdy  fellow,  and  about  five  feet  ten  in 
height.  A  tall,  cone-shaped,  black  Astrakhan  hat  covered  his  head; 
while  his  body  was  clad  in  an  orange-colored  dressing-gown,  thickly 
quilted,  and  gin,  tighlly  around  his  loins  with  a  long  red  sash.  A 
heavy  sheepskin  mantle  enveloped  him -from  head  to  foot,  and, 
with  his  coal-black  beard  and  piercing  dark  eyes,  he  would  have 
been  worth  a  large  sum  to  an  artist  as  a  model. 

Foi  weapons,  the  Khivan  had  armed  himself  with  a  long  single- 
barreled  gun.  This  was  ornamented  with  damasken  work,  and  had 
a  large,  bell-shaped  muzzle.  The  barrel  was  very  thin,  and  1  could 
noj;  help  thinking  that  the  fire-arm,  should  it  be  discharged,  would 
be  much  more  dangerous  to  its  owner  than  to  his  foe.  A  short, 
richly  mounted  saber  completed  his  offensive  arsenal. 

He  was  accompanied  by  two  countrymen,  his  servants.  They  kept 
a  careful  eye  on  their  master's  goods,  and  were  similarly  armed.  The 
party  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  London  stage-manager, 
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who  might  have  required  some  biigands  for  a  piece,  could  they  have 
been  placed  on  (he  boards  as  1  saw  them  then  attired. 

The  merchant  had  twelve  camels  ana  lour  camel-drivers  with  him 
besides  five  led  horses.  He  himself  rode  a  very  nice-looking  gray, 
which  1  afterward  tried  to  purchase,  but  no  offer  would  tempt  the 
owner  to  part  vvilh  his  animal. 

He  could  speak  a  little  Russian,  having  lenrned  that  language  when 
trading  at  Orenburg.  On  my  offering  him  a  glass  of  tea,  he  squatted 
down  by  the  fire  and  proposed  that  we  should  continue  the  journey 
together,  when  our  united  caravans  would  run  less  risk  if  attacked 
by  any  band  of  marauding  Kirghiz.  He  also  informed  me  that  the 
track  on  which  we  had  that  day  been  traveling  led  straight  to  Khiva, 
but  that  a  little  further  on  the  road,  at  a  place  known  by  the  Kirghiz 
as  Tan  Sooloo,  there  was  a  branch  road  which  would  take  us  to  Pe- 
tro-Alexandrovsk. 

My  guide,  however,  did  not  appear  much  struck  with  the  new  ar- 
rival, and  here  obseived  that  we  were  not  going  to  Khiva  but  to  the 
Russian  foit,  and  that  his  orders  were  to  take  me  to  Petro-Alexan' 
drovsk,  while  Nazar  whispered  in  my  ear  that  the  Khivan  and  his 
followers  would  be  dangeious  companions,  the  more  particularly  as 
their  party  was,  numerically  speaking,,  far  stronger  than  our  own. 

It  was  evident  that  neither  my  seivant  nor  the  guide  much  liked 
the  proposed  addition  to  our  caravan,  the  real  reason  being  tbat  they 
thought  the  Khivan  *s  appetite  might  perhaps  surpass  the  Toorko- 
man's,  and,  should  1  extend  my  hospitality  to  the  former  as  well  as 
to  the  camel-driver,  there  would  be  little  left  for  themselves  to  tat. 

My  mind  was  soon  made  up  about  the  matter.  1  had  learned  one 
piece  of  important  information.  This  was  with  reference  to  the  road 
to  Khiva,  and  1  determined,  if  the  merchant  could  only  be  persuad- 
ed to  march  as  rapidly  as  ourselves,  to  join  his  party. 

On  mentioning  this  to  Nazar,  he  siiook  his  head,  and  remaiked 
that  we  should  be  at  least  twenty  days  reaching  Khiva,  even  suppos- 
ing that  our  guide  would  accompany  us  there,  as  the  heavily  laden 
camels  of  the  trader  would  never  be  able  to  keep  up  with  our  own. 
The  thought  then  occurred  to  nie  that  the  amount  of  barley  1  had 
brought  tor  the  horses  would  only  last  fourteen  days,  and,  hearing 
from  the  Khivan's  lips  that  he  did  not  expect  to  reach  his  destina- 
tion tor  at  least  three  weeks,  1  gave  up  the  idea. 

After  staying  at  our  fireside  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  merchant 
left,  and  in  v  short  time  sent  a  message  by  one  of  his  servants,  asking 
me  il  1  would  honor  him  by  drinking  tea  with  himself  and  followers. 

I  found  the  party  encamped  in  a  small  ravine,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  my  own  kibitka,  and  seated  round  a  fire.  They  had 
sheltered  themselves  in  the  same  way  as  ourselves,  and  in  addition 
had  raised. up  an  embankment  of  snow  in  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
so  as  to  be  better  protected  from  its  gusts.  The  camel-drivers  had 
unloaded  their  animals,  and  were  engaged  in  shoveling  away  the 
snow,  as  to  leave  a  dry  spot  upon  which  the  huge  beasts  could  Jie 
down.  Should  this  not  be  done,  and  the  camels  rest  on  the  snow, 
the  heat  of  their  bodies  converts  it  into  water,  and  the  animals  get 
cold  in  the  stomach,  an  illness  which  generally  proves  fatal  to  them. 
The  luggage  and  saddles  were  placed  around  the  cleared  spot  so 
as  to  protect  the  camels  from  the  wind,  and  1  found  that  my  Toor- 
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koman  had  joined  the  party,  and  that  his  three  beasts  were  also 
within  the  measure. 

The  merchant,  producing  a  pillow  and  piece  of  carpet,  made  me 
sit  in  the  place  of  honor,  nearest  the  fire.  Presently  he  handed  me 
a  tin  slop  basin,  full  of  what  he  called  lea,  but  which  was  the  nasti- 
est beverage  it  has  ever  been  my  bad  luck  to  taste.  It  was  not  tea, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  mixture  which  had  a  peculiar  flavor 
of  grease,  salt,  and  tea-leaves.  Swallowing  my  nausea  as  best  I 
could,  in  order  to  avoid  offending  my  host,  I  drank  off  the  nasty 
draught,  and  exclaimed,  in  the  best  Tartar  1  could  master  for  the 
occasion,  "Excellent!" 

My  host  was  much  pleased  at  myappiecialionof  the  beverage,  and 
said,  "  Now  1  see  lhat  you  are  not  a  Russian"  (Nazar  having  prev- 
iously informed  him  that  I  was  an  Englishman).  "  Strange  to  say, 
Russians  do  not  like  my  tea.  Good  tea  comes  from  Hindostan.  You 
will  drink  some  more?" 

Fortunately  Nazar  now  came  to  my  rescue.  He  called  attention 
to  Hie  stars,  said  that  it  was  late,  and  lhat  we  were  going  to  start 
early ;  so,  shaking  hands  with  my  host,  1  escaped  from  his  well- 
meant  but  decidedly  disagreeable  hospitality. 


CHAPTER  XXH1. 

I  FOUND  the  guide  lying  at  full  leneth  on  an  old  piece  of  carpet, 
which  he  had  placed  by  the  fire.  He  showed  no  readiness  to  resign 
his  place  on  my  arrival.  The  little  Tartar,  however,  soon  removed 
him,  for,  taking  up  the  cooking-pot,  which  was  by  that  time  filled 
with  ice  and  water,  he  poured  apportion  of  the  contents  on  the  head 
of  the  delinquent.  The  latter  started  up,  uttered  some  tearful  lan- 
guage at  this  summary  proceeding,  which  he  did  not  seem  to  relish, 
Ihen  rolling  the  folds  of  his  sheepskin  tighter  round  his  body,  he 
threw  himself  down  a  few  yards  further  off  tromlhe  fire. 

"  We  shell  have  trouble  with  him, M  said  my  faithful  follower;  "  he 
says  that  we  are  not  to  start  lill  to-morrow  morning.  1  told  him  that 
you  would  strike  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  he  remarked  that  in  that 
case  we  should  go  alone,  and  that  he  would  return  to  Kasala." 

It  was  cot  pleasant  at  the  outset  of  the  expedition  to  find  this  in- 
subordination in  one  of  my  party,  and  1  felt  that  the  only  thing  foi 
me  to  do  was  to  bring  matters  to  a  climax  before  the  refractory  spirit 
communicated  itself  to,  the  camel-driver. 

"  We  shall  march  at  twelve,"  1  observed;  "  call  me  if  I  am  not 
awake;"  and  buckling  my  sheepskin  tightly  around  me,  I  soon  fell 
fast  asleep. 

it  is  a  curious  fact  that  almost  every  one  of  us,  if  we  really  wish 
to  awake  at  a  certain  hour,  invariably  do  so,  and  the  more  frequently 
a  little  before  the  time.  The  result  was  that  i\l  halt-past  eleven  I 
started  up,  thinking  that  I  had  overslept  myself;  but,  as  half  an  hour 
at  least  was  required  to  saddle  and  load  the  camels,  I  deterrtined  to 
awake  the  guide. 

Walking  up  to  his  side,  I  shook  him  well;  he  slowly  opened  his 
eyes,  but,  seeing  me,  emitted  a  grunt  of  displeasure  and  turned  over 
again.  It  is  always  difficult  arousing  this  class  of  people,  particularly 
when  they  have  once  made  up  (heir  minds  to  sleep  till  morning. 
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In  the  deseit  ol  Africa  1  used  lo  have  the  greatest  trouble  wilh 
them,  one  old  sheik,  who  acted  as  head  man  of  my  party,  being  the 
most  sleepy  of  mortals.  However,  1  invented  a  method  of  arousing 
him,  which  proved  invariably  efficacious.  His  attire  was  scanty, 
and  slightly  indecent  according  to  our  ideas.  It  meiely  consisted  of 
a  large  sheet;  this  he  was  wont  to  wind  many  times  round  bis  body, 
and  sleep,  thus  protected  from  the  winds,  which  are  very  cutting  at 
night-time  in  the  Sahara.  No  amount  of  kicking  would  then  awake 
the  old  fellow,  and  1  found  I  hat  the  best  plan  was  to  gradually  roll 
him  over  and  over  until  the  piece  of  calico  was  unwound,  and  the 
aged  gentleman  began  to  feel  the  cold  breeze  against  his  nude  body. 

This  invariably  produced  the  desired  effect:  and  arising  from  the 
sand,  he,  in  his  turn,  would  visit  the  other  camel-drivers,  and  per- 
form on  them  the  same  operation.  However,  my  Kirghiz  guide  and 
Toorkoman  camel-driver  wore  no  such  light  apparel.  Their  sheep- 
skin garments  were  tightly  buckled  round  their  waists,  and  of 
course  prevented  any  such  action  on  my  part. 

By  way  of  commencement,  1  took  down  the  walls  of  the  kibilka, 
allowing  the  wind  to  exercise  its  full  sway  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
sleepers,  and  then  trampled  upon  the  embers  of  our  fire.  Nazar, 
who  by  this  time  had  awaked,  now  came  up  and  solved  the  diffi- 
culty by  putting  some  hot  ashes  on  the  guide's  sheepskin.  The 
fellow  had  been  a>vake  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  it  was  only  his 
obstinacy  which  prevented  him  from  getting  up.  In  fact,  no 
amount  of  blows  would  have  stimulated  the  man  half  so  much  as 
the  fear  that  his  clothes  would  suffer. 

He  sprung  to  his  feet,  and,  casting  sundry  imprecations  upon 
Nazar's  head,  proceeded  to  arouse  the  Toorkoman. 

It  was  a  strange,  wild  scene,  the  vast  snow-covered  steppe  lighted 
up  as  brightly  as  if  it  were  midday  by  a  thousand  constellations, 
which  reflected  themselves  in  the  cold  white  sheet  below.  Not  a 
cloud  dimmed  the  majesty  of  the  heavens;  the  wind  had  lulled,  and 
no  sounds  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night;  the  Khivan  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  buried  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus;  the  merchant's  head 
resting  on  his  richly  ornamented  saddle,  while  a  sword  was  placed 
by  him  ready  for  instant  action;  the  camel  drivers  lay  within  the 
inclosure  formed  by  their  camels;  my  Toorkoman  had  huddled  him- 
self up  tor  warmth  against  the  body  of  our  largest  quadruped;  while 
his  donkey,  attracted  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  had  hobbled  to  the 
embers,  and  was  sleeping  side  by  side  with  the  trader. 

The  Toorkoman  resented  strongly  the  unceremonious  manner  iu 
which  he  had  been  awakened;  and  he  took  hold  of  the  shaft  of  his 
knire,  prepared  to  avenge  this  kind  of  treatment.  However,  the 
guide  putting  his  hand  upon  the  hilt  of  the  rusty  old  weapon  which 
was  strapped  to  his  side,  the  camel-driver  succumbed,  and  helped  to 
pack  the  tent. 

There  was  now  no  more  resistance.  My  men  were  thoroughly 
aroused,  and  a  few  minutes  later  our  camels  could  be  heard  venting 
their  indignation  at  being  laden  by  deep,  lotv  growls,  bursting  out  at 
intervals,  as  each  beast  thought  that  his  own  load  was  heavier  than 
that  of  his  fellows. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  and  wrilten  about  the 
patience  and  long-suffering  of  these  so  called  ships  of  the  desert.  1 
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should  much  like  any  individual  who  thus  sings  the  virtues  of  these 
huge  animals  lo  ride  a  thousand  miles  on  a  camel,  as  the  writer  of 
these  lines  has  done,  and  find  his  patient  quadruped  either  running 
away,  01  else  suddenly  lying  down  without  any  forewarning  motion. 
This  latter  camel  eccentricity  is  most  disagreeable,  as  the  rider  has 
his  backbone  nearly  dislocated,  or  otherwise  feels  as  if  his  body  were 
split  up  by  the  unexpected  concussion.  The  power  of  camels  to 
carry  burdens  is  also  much  exaggerated;  and  although  a  strong 
beast  will  cairy  eight  hundred  pounds  a  day  for  a  short  journey,  he 
very  soon  breaks  down  if  you  should  increase  the  march.  L  had 
reduced  the  weight  carried  by  my  own  animals  to  four  hundred 
pounds  per  camel,  and  even  with  this  light  load  had  great  difficult}' 
in  making  them  march  sixteen  hours  a  day. 

Nazar  by  this  time  had  blown  up  the  embers  of  the  fire  into  a 
flame,  and  was  ready  with  some  large  beauers  of  boiling  tea.  This 
beverage  becomes  an  absolute  necessity  when  riding  across  the 
steppes  in  mid-winter,  and  is  far  superior  in  heat-giving  properties 
to  any  wines  or  spirits.  In  fact,  a  traveler  would  succumb  to  the 
cold  on  the  latter  when  the  former  will  save  his  lite.  The  hot  liquid 
soon  put  the  guide  and  Toorkoman  in  good  humor;  and  the  fond  way 
in  which  they  looked  at  my  little  servant  when  he  handed  them  each 
a  handful  of  sugar,  showed  me  that  this  difficulty  was  settled.  The 
quickest  road  to  a  dog's  affection  is  through  his  stomach,  and  a 
Tartar's  sympathies  lie  very  much  in  the  same  direction.  My  men 
had  now  learned  that  they  must  obey;  and  the  guide,  this  having 
once  been  thoroughly  impressed  upon  his  stolid  mind,  became 
thoroughly  amenable  to  discipline. 

A  considerable  amount  of  time,  however,  had  been  lost,  and  it 
was  3  A.M.  before  wye  were  in  the  saddle.  The  Toorkoman  knew  the 
road,  and  started  with  Nazar  and  the  caravan,  while  the  guide  and 
myself  trotted  forward  at  the  slow,  ambling  pace  peculiar  to  the 
animals  of  the  steppes,  and  which  some  of  them  can  keep  up  for 
twenty-four  hours  on  an  emergency.  It  is  not  quite  so  fast  as  a 
huntsman's  average  pace  when  returning  with  his  hounds  to  the 
kennels,  but  a  much  more  jolting  one,  as  the  Kirghiz  hoises  are 
generally  very  rough.  Indeed,  1  soon  totind  this  out  to  my  cost,  for 
the  sores  on  my  arms  and  elbows  were  only  halt  healed  over,  the 
limbs  not  having  recovered  fiom  the  effects  of  the  frost-bites  inflicted 
during  my  sleigh  journey.  Not  being  able  to  change  my  clothes 
was  an  additional  source  of  annoyance  for  if  1  could  only  have 
bathed  my  arms  there  would  have  been  less  suffering;  but  undress- 
ing in  those  climes  would  only  have  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and 
created  fresh  frost-bites. 

After  about  two  hours'  riding,  the  guide  suddenly  stopped.  He 
now  proposed  that  we  should  wait  until  the  caravan  arrived;  and, 
hobbling  our  animals  with  a  piece  ot  cord  made  of  horse-hair,  and 
wnich  the  Kirghiz  use  especially  for  this  puipose,  we  threw  ourselves 
down  upon  the  snow,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

No  fire  could  be  made,  as  there  were  no  brambles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  cold,  which  was  becoming  very  intense,  penetrated 
through  my  sheepskin  clothes. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  to  sleep,  the  frost  not  being  of  that  violent 
nature  which  utterly  prostrates  a  man,  although  it  was  quite  suffi- 
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cient  to  make  me  feel  very  uncomfortable.  However,  the  guide 
seemed  to  be  impervious  to  the  weather,  while  some  loud  snoring 
informed  me  that  he  was  lost,  to  consciousness. 

There  is  a  sort  of  dog-in  the  manger  feeling  which  seizes  many  of 
us  when  we  see  another  enjoying  that  of  which  we  cannot  ourselves 
partake,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature  is  such  that  1  felt  very 
much  inclined  touwake  the  slumberer,  and  make  him  teach  me  a  lil- 
tle  of  the  Kirghiz  language,  instead  of  letting  the  fellow  rest  in. 
peace.  However,  I  resisted  the  temptation,  and,  lighting  a  cigarette, 
•walked  up  ani  down,  straining  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  our 
gradually  approaching  caravan.  1  was  looking  forward  to  the  mo- 
ment when  we  could  once  more  trot  onward,  the  rough  motion  of 
the  horse,  frost-bites  and  all,  not  being  so  hard  to  bear  as  this  weari- 
some onslaught  of  the  elements,  which  utterly  prevented  slumber. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  sun  now  rose  bright  and  glorious.  All  the  colors  of  the  rain- 
bow lighted  up  the  sky.  The  wind  had  calmed,  and  the  cold  be- 
came less  searching.  Presently  my  little  caravan  loomed  in  sight. 
Nazar  was  fast  asleep,  and  stretched  out  at  full  length  on  the  top  of 
a  gigantic  camel,  the  little  Tartar's  legs  dangling  on  each  side  of  the 
saddle,  while,  for  better  security,  he  had  strapped  himself  to  a  corn- 
sack. 

The  guide  now  retaliated  upon  the  sleeper  for  the  ducking  the  lat- 
ter had  inflicted  upon  him  the  previous  evening:  lie  sei/od  the 
camel's  nose,  and  made  that  peculiar  lisping  sound  which  allTartais 
use  to  these  animals  to  make  them  lie  down.  The  big  brute  went 
down  at  once  on  his  Knees  with  a  sudden  jerk,  greatly  alarming  my 
little  servant,  who  awoke,  thinking  that  his  strap  had  broken,  and 
that  he  had  been  precipitated  to  the  ground. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  had  put  up  the  walls  of  the  kibitka,  a  fire 
was  blazing,  and  one  of  the  buckets  containing  frozen  cabbage-soup 
was  gradually  becoming  thawed  over  the  flames.  It  was  just  9  A.M., 
and  the  caravan  had  marched  six  hours,  we  having,  accord  ing  to  the 
guide,  done  seventeen  miles.  What  had  surprised  me  most,  during 
our  morning's  march  was  the  extreme  endurance  of  our  horses.  The 
guide  frequently  had  to  dismount  and  clean  out  their  nostrils,  which 
were  entirely  stuffed  up.  with  icicles;  but  the  little  animals  had 
plowed  their  way  steadily  through  the  snow,  which  was  in  some 
places  quite  two  feet  deep.  The  one  1  rode,  which  in  England  would 
not  have  been  considered  able  to  carry  my  boots,  was  as  fresh  as 
possible  after  his  march  of  seventeen  miles,  and  in  spite  ot  the  weight 
on  his  back- -quite  twenty  stone-- had  never  shown  the  least  sign  of 
fatigue. 

"  He  is  a  wonderful  horse,"  said  1  to  the  guide. 

"  Horse!"  observed  the  latter,  very  contemptuously;  "  call  him  a 
horse!  You  should  see  my  brother-in-law's  horses  at  Kalenderhana, 
for  they  are  beautiful  animals,  round  and  tat." 

"  Where  is  Kalenderhana?"  1  inquired. 

"  On  this  side  of  the  Oxus,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  on  the  main 
track." 
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"  Not  on  the  road  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk?"  I  observed. 

"  No,  on  the  road  to  Khiva." 

A  thought  then  suddenly  occurred  to  me.  Why  not  try  and  per- 
suade the  follow  to  take  me  to  Kalenderhana  under  the  pretext  of 
buying  some  horses  from  his  brother-in-law?  It  was  true  that  1 
should  still  be  a  good  many  miles  from  Khiva;  but  it  the  guide 
could  only  be  induced  to  continue  the  journey  as  far  as  his  brother- 
in-law's  village,  1  might  then  find  some  other  excuse  to  proceed 
onward,  and  enter  the  Khan's  capital  without  having  put  my  foot 
into  the  Russian  tort. 

"How  far  is  Kalenderhana  from  Petro-Alexandrovsk?"  1  in- 
quired. 

"  About  forty  miles." 

"  It  is  a  pity  your  brother-in-law's  kibitka  is  so  far  from  Petro, 
for  perhaps  you  are  right  about  this  animal.  He  is  hardly  up  to 
my  weight,  or  fit  for  so  long  a  journey;  however,  as  we  are  going 
to  the  fort,  1  shall  buy  some  horses  in  that  neighborhood.  1  am 
told  that  the  horses  there  are  very  beautiful,  that  they  are  round  and 
fat,  and  they  can  gallop  like  the  wind." 

1  had  said  enough,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  best  course  to 
pursue  would  be  to  let  the  conversation  drop  as  if  I  had  no  particular 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what  1  was 
about  to  do.  Nazar  1  had  gained  over  to  my  views,  having  prom- 
ised him  a  hundred-ruble  note  the  day  we  reached  either  Bokhara 
or  Merve,  via  Khiva,  and  the  little  Tartar  was  well  aware  that  if  we 
oace  entered  Petro-Alexandrovsk  he  had  but  little  chance  of  earning 
his  promised  reward. 

The  guide  could  not  have  been  persuaded  to  go  to  Khiva  by  a 
mere  offer  of  money.  It  this  had  been  suggested  to  him  he  would 
have  become  suspicious,  and  have  made  a  mental  calculation  as  to 
whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  worth  his  while,  to  obey  the 
Governor  of  Kasala  and  receive  a  reward  from  him,  for  having,  in 
spite  of  any  offer,  brought  me  straight  to  the  fort,  and  carried  out  hia 
instructions  to  the  letter.  However,  there  is  one  element  in  a  Kirghiz's 
mental  composition  that  outweighs  every  ordinary  pecuniary  con- 
side]  ntion,  and  that  is  his  intense  love  for  horse-dealing;  and  no 
Yorkshire  farmer  is  Keener  in  this  particular  branch  of  commerce 
than  these  half-savage  wanderers  in  the  steppes  of  Tartary. 

The  Toorkoman,  who  was  superintending  the  cuisine,  now  an- 
nounced that  the  soup  was  ready,  and  we  were  soon  at  work  swal- 
lowing large  spoonfuls  of  this  favorite  Russian  dish,  stchi.  It  was 
not  an  appetising  mixture  to  look  at;  masses  of  thick  grease  floated 
on  the  top  of  the  finely  grated  cabbage,  while  a  few  sticks  mixed 
with  some  pieces  of  meat  which  had  been  cut  up  in  the  soup  showed 
that  one  of  the  fagots  had  fallen  into  the  caldron. 

The  camel-driver  again  distinguished  himself  as  a  trencherman, 
on  this  occasion  eating  the  whole  of  a  tour-pound  loaf.  Occasion- 
ally he  would  b'iry  his  head  in  the  soup  vessel  and  suck  up  the  half- 
tepid  liquor,  much  to  the  indignation  of  Nazar  and  the  guide,  the 
former  remarking  that  this  way  of  eating  was  not  fair,  at  the  same 
time  offering  the  Toorkoman  a  spoon.  This  the  latter  gratefully 
declined,  and  made  my  followers  still  more  angry  by  saying  that  the 
soup  tasted  better  if  eatp.n  in  his  manner. 
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The  time  sped  by  rapidly,  when,  on  looking  upward,  1  found  that 
the  sun  would  soon  be  at  his  highest  altitude,  and  that  we  had.  al- 
ready been  nearly  three  hours  stationary.  The  horses  had  finished 
feeding;  so,  saddling  the  animals,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  with 
the  Khivan  caravan,  which  bad  by  this  time  caught  us  up. 

The  merchant  now  announced  his  intention  of  continuing  the 
march  in  our  company,  at  all  events  tor  that  day,  in  spite  of  the 
extra  weight  carried  by  his  camels.  He  was  very  inquisitive  about 
England  and  her  manufactures,  the  more  particularly  as  one  of  his 
relatives  had  visited  Hindustan,  and  he  himself  had  been  several 
times  to  Bokhara  and  Balkh. 

"  When  the  railway  is  opened  from  Sizeran  to  Orenburg,  1  shall 
go  to  St.  Petersburg,"  he  observed.  "  They  tell  me  that  it  is  like 
an  enchantment,  that  it  is  like  a  fairy  city." 

"  The  women  expose  their  faces,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes;  that  1  have  observed  during  my  visits  to  Orenburg,  and 
was  at  first  surprised  to  see  that  their  husbands  did  not  mind  it  any 
more  than  do  these  barbarous  Kirghiz."  As  he  said  these  words 
he  looked  contemptuously  at  the  guide,  who  was  riding  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  party,  engaged  in  singing  a  song  descriptive  of  his 
love  for  mutton. 

The  Kirghiz  poetry  is  filled  with  odes  in  the  honor  of  sheep,  the 
natives  placing  this  animal  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  their  estima 
tion — after  their  wives,  and,  indeed,  sometime  before  them.  Sheep 
make  up  the  entire  rit;hes  of  these  nomad  tribes.  A  Kirghiz  lives 
upon  their  milk  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  At  that  time  of 
the  year  he  would  consider  it  a  great  piece  of  extravagance  to  eat 
any  meat,  and  this  is  only  done  should  any  animal  become  ill  and 
die,  in  which  case  tnere  is  a  feast  in  the  kibitka.  However,  if  a 
guest  arrives,  nothing  is  too  good  for  him,  and  hospitality  is  shown 
by  slaying  one  of  the  flock. 

It  is  then  a  red-letter  day,  and  it  is  remembered  long  afterward  by 
the  owner  of  the  animal. 

In  winter,  when  there  is  nothing  else  upon  which  the  Kirghiz  can 
subsist,  they  are  obliged  occasionally  to  kill  some  of  their  sheep, 
varying  this  diet  by  eating  either  a  horse  or  a  little  cemel's  flesh — 
that  is  to  say,  should  any  of  these  last  named  quadrupeds  meet  with 
an  accident  or  die  a  natural  death  in  the  neighborhood.  A  native's 
clothes  are  made  entirely  of  sheep's  wool  manufactured  into  coarse 
homespun.  "V\  hen  he  wishes  to  buy  a  horse  or  a  camel,  he  gives  so 
many  sheep  in  exchange;  and  when  he  wants  a  wife,  he  pays  for 
her  in  the  same  commodity,  a  good  fat  sheep  being  worth  in  those 
parts  about  four  rubles,  or  eleven  shillings  of  our  money. 

The  Kirghiz  have  a  custom  of  betrothing  their  sons  to  girls  often 
several  years  before  the  latter  have  arrived  at  puberty.  This  is  done 
by  tb.3  parents  of  the  interested  parties,  the  father  of  the  lad  giving 
so  many  of  the  flock  to  the  girl's  parents.  When  the  lady  is  old 
enough  the  bridegroom  fetches  her  home  to  his  habitation.  Her 
father,  if  he  be  generous,  returns  to  the  young  couple  the  same 
number  of  animals  that  he  has  previously  received,  with  a  few  in 
addition  as  interest.  But  this  is  only  among  the  more  wealthy 
families;  the  heads  of  poorer  establishments  do  not  feel  inclined  to 
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give  back  any  of  their  sheep,  and  prefer  being  thought  stingy  to 
having  nothing  to  subsist  upon  m  (he  winter. 

Sometimes  the  matrimonial  management  is  made  by  the  would-be 
husband,  who,  going  straight  to  the  girl's  parents,  strikes  a  bargain 
with  them  for  their  daughter.  When  all  things  are  arranged  he 
returns  alone  to  his  own  kibitka,  which  is,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
hundred  versts  from  the  young  lady's  home.  Aftei  waiting  here  a 
few  days,  he  goes  back  for  his  bride. 

It  is  considered  a  sign  of  manhood  should  the  bridegroom,  regard- 
less of  robbers  and  marauding  parlies,  bring  no  companions  when 
journeying  toward  the  kibitka  of  his  betrothed.  The  young  lady 
herself  sits  insiHe  the  tent,  and  sings  a  ditty  which  has  reference  to 
her  lover's  bravery  to  her  own  good  looks,  and  to  his  good  fortune, 
to  sheep,  and  to  the  festivities  about  to  ensue. 

The  women  of  the  tribe  squat  on  (he  ground  and  form  a  circle 
round  the  lent.  If  the  bridegroom  attempts  to  enter  the  bride's 
kibitka,  the  jealous  females  rush  forward  and  beat  him  with  sticks, 
the  most  unfavored  and  elderly  of  the  unmarried  women  taking 
great,  delight  in  this  performance.  However,  love  generally  pre- 
vails; the  young  man's  back  smarts,  but  he  forces  a  passage  into 
the  kibitka.  His  beloved  one  now  throws  herself  into  his  arms,  and 
he  there  seeks  a  solace  for  all  his  troubles.  The  young  lady  then 
presents  him  with  some  feathers,  red  silk,  and  cloves,  this  being  the 
accustomed  offering  made  by  a  Kirghiz  maiden  to  her  bridegroom 
to  testify  to  him  her  purily  and  affection.  The  happy  couple  are 
now  left  alone,  the  women  outside  singing  some  native  ditty,  in 
which  the  joys  of  marriage  are  nther  forcibly  described. 

Feasting  then  begins;  friends  and  relations  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  steppe,  having  brought  horses  and  shetp  as  a  contribution  to  the 
festival;  indeed,  without  Ibis,  it  would  be  impossible  for  rhe  host  to 
give  the  entertainment,  for  he  would  be  literally  eaten  out  of  house 
and  home. 

Sometimes  a  hundred  sheep  and  forty  or  fifty  horses  are  slain,  the 
iron  caldron  being  kept  all  day  long  at  boiling-point.  The  Kirghiz 
stuff  themselves  to  repleiion,  and  afterward  carry  away  in  their 
trousers,  which  they  tie  up  at  the  knee,  the  meat  they  are  unable  to 
swallow  al  the  time.  It  is  a  peculiar  pocket,  the  roast  mutton  in 
this  manner  coming  closely  in  contact  with  the  Kirghiz  legs;  but 
such  little  matters  do  not  affect  these  halt-wild  wanderers.  When 
the  feast  is  over  the  games  begin,  and  the  animals  which  have  not 
been  eaten  are  set  apart  as  prizes,  the  young  men  wrestling  with 
each  other.  No  tripping  is  allowed,  no  dexteiity  comes  into  play, 
and  the  contest  is  decided  by  sheer  strength. 

After  this  there  are  horse-races,  the  length  of  the  course  being 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  this  distance  being  accomplished  at  the 
rate  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  miles  an  horn,  the  successful  rider 
sometimes  receiving  eight  or  nine  horses  as  a  prize. 

Then  the  gills  mount  the  swiftest  horses  which  they  can  borrow 
from  their  friends  or  relations,  and  one  of  the  Amazons,  challeng- 
ing the  men  to  race  against  her,  gallops  across  the  steppe.  She  is 
pursued  by  a  horseman,  who  strives  to  place  his  hands  round  her 
waist,  the  girl  all  this  time  showering  blows  with  her  whip  on  the 
head  of  her  admirer,  and  doing  her  best  to  keep  him  at  bay.  If  he 
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does  not  succeed  in  Iris  attempt,  the  girl  will  often  turn  round  upon 
him,  and  so  belabor  the  unfortunate  wight  with  her  whip  that  he 
frequently  falls  off  his  horse,  and  i8  then  an  object  of  scorn  and 
derision  to  all  the  assembled  guests;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
succeeds  in  placing  his  hand  on  the  girl's  breast,  she  suireuders  at 
once,  they  ride  away  together  amid  the  cheers  and  encouraging 
shouts  of  the  company,  and  it  is  not  considered  strict  etiquette  to 
follow,  no  chaperons  in  Tartar}7  being  considered  necessary. 

The  Toorkomans  sometimes  decide  the  knotty  point  of  who  is  to 
marry  the  prettiest  girl  in  their  tribe  in  the  same  primitive  manner. 
On  these  occasions  the  whole  tribe  turns  out,  and  the  young  lady, 
being  allowed  her  choice  of  horses,  gallops  away  from  her  suitors. 
They  follow  her,  and  she  avoids  those  whom  she  dislikes,  and  seeks 
to  throw  herself  in  the  way  of  the  object  of  her  affections.  The 
moment  that  she  i3  caught  she  becomes  the  wife  of  her  captor. 
Further  eeiemonies  are  dispensed  with,  and  he  then  takes  her  to  his 
tent. 

"  What  do  you  pay  in  your  country  for  a  wife?"  asked  the  guide 
when  1  had  finished  questioning  him  on  these  subjects. 

"  We  pay  nothing.  We  ask  the  girl,  and  if  she  says  yes,  and  her 
parents  do  "not  refuse,  we  marry  her." 

"  But  it  the  girl  does  not  like  you — if  she  hits  you  on  the  head 
with  her  whip,  or  gallops  away  when  you  ride  up  to  her  side — what 
do  you  do  in  that  case?" 

'  Why,  we  do  not  marry  her." 

'  But  if  you  want  to  marry  her  very  much;  if  you  love  her  more 
than  your  best  horse  and  all  your  sheep  and  camels  put  together?" 
'  We  can  not  marry  her  without  her  consent." 
'  And  are  the  girls  moon-faced?" 
'  Some  of  them." 

The  guide  appeared  to  be  lost  in  a  fit  of  meditation  very  unusual 
amid  the  Arabs  of  the  steppes.  Presently,  removing  his  sheepskin 
hat,  and  rubbing  his  closely  shaven  head,  he  said,  "  Will  you  take 
me  with  you  to  your  country?  It  would  be  so  nice;  1  should  get  a 
moon-faced  wife,  and  all  for  nothing.  Why,  she  would  not  cost  so 
much  as  a  sheep. 

"  But  supposing  she  would  not  nave  you?" 

"Not  have  me!"  and  the  guide  here  looked  at  me  in  astonishment, 
which  he  emphasized  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  by 
vising  his  fingers  instead  of  a  pocket-handkerchief.  "  Not  have  me! 
Well,  1  should  give  her  a  white  wrapper,  or  a  ring  for  her  ears  or 
her  nose." 

"  And  if  she  still  refused  you?" 

"  Why,  1  would  give  her  a  gold  ornament  for  her  head;  and  what 
girl  is  there  who  could  resist  such  a  present?" 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  afternoon  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  by  this  time  the 
guide  and  myself  had  ridden  on  considerably  ahead  of  the  Khivan 
and  his  party;  the  merchant,  who  spoke  a  little  Russian,  having 
sometimes  acted  as  interpreter  between  myself  and  my  follower.  1 
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had  previously  desired  Nazar  to  continue  marching  with  the  Toorko- 
man  and  our  three  camels  until  they  came  up  to  us. 

From  time  to  time  the  guide  would  lea/e  the  track,  and,  gallop- 
ing his  horse  to  any  little  rising  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  search 
for  a  convenient  spot  upon  which  to  encamp.  At  last  he  selected  a 
small  ravine,  sheltered  from  the  wind  by  two  low  hills.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  brushwood  in  the  neighborhood,  and  1  then  learned 
that  this  spot,  even  in  the  winter  time,  was  a  resort  of  the  wander- 
ing tribes,  as  a  certain  amount  of  griss  could  always  be  found  be- 
neath the  snow;  in  fact,  sufficient  to  keep  life  in  their  animals  till 
the  early  spring.  But  now,  for  as  far  as  we  could  see,  there  was  no 
living  soul  besides  ourselves  in  sight. 

The  cold  had  become  more  piercing  than  ever.  The  felt  which 
covered  the  stirrup-irons  had  worn  oft  in  places,  and  I  had  continu- 
ally to  remove  my  fee!  from  the  stirrup- irons  in  order  to  prevent 
their  adhering  to  the  steel.  We  looked  everywhere,  but  in  vain,  for 
the  caravan;  so,  dismounting  and  hobbling  our  horses,  we  began 
cutting  down  what  brushwood  we  could  find  for  a  fire,  a  smalf  ax 
purchased  at  Kasala,  and  which  was  hung  from  my  saddle,  now 
proving  very  useful.  Fortunately,  the  wood  was  not  at  all  damp; 
the  guide  had  found  some  grass  as  dry  as  tinder ;  and  in  about  five 
minutes  we  had  made  a  fire. 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  then  another,  but  no  signs  of  the  cara- 
van. 

My  followers  now  began  to  be  alarmed,  and  proposed  that  we 
should  retrace  our  steps. 

After  about  half  an  hour's  ride  we  came  upon  the  Khivan's  en- 
campment. It  appeared  that  he  had  stopped  at  this  place,  and  as 
our  Toorkoman  had  declared  that  he  did  not  know  the  way,  Nazar 
had  taken  upon  himself  to  halt  and  to  unload  the  camels. 

My  feet,  by  this  time  were  suffering  a  good  deal  from  the  cold; 
but  it  would  never  have  done  to  have  given  in  to  my  lazy  followers, 
or  these  delays  might  be  repeated.  1  instantly  ordered  them  to 
saddle  and  load  the  camels.  A  few  grumbles  could  be  heard,  but 
the  men  obeyed,  and  I  then  returned  with  them  to  the  spot  my 
guide  had  originally  chosen. 

The  lesson  produced  its  effect,  and  the  trouble  given  in  reloading 
the  caravan  proved  most  efficacious,  as  on  no  subsequent  occasion 
did  the  Toorkoman  attempt  to  halt  until  such  time  as  he  had  come 
up  with  the  guide  and  myself. 

1  was  now  fifty  versts  from  Kasala;  and  as  the  camels  had 
marched  for  sixteen  hours  with  but  a  short  halt  the  previous  even- 
ing, 1  determined  to  lemain  till  dawn,  and  then  stait.  This  time  I 
had  little  difficulty  in  awaking  my  party;  they  were  becoming  disci- 
plined, and  the  moment  1  shook  the  guide  he  aiose  and  began  to 
load  the  camels. 

1  had  promised  to  buy  a  sheep,  if  we  met  any  Kirghiz  on  the  road 
who  would  sell  us  one.  This  had  greatly  raised  the  spirits  of  my 
followers,  the  guide  having  improvised  a  song  about  the  liberality 
of  the  Englishman  about  to  give  them  a  whole  sheep,  of  which  he 
was  to  have  the  liver  and  the  most  delicate  morsels  as  his  own  por- 
tion. 

Quantities  of  shrubs  on  both  sides  of  the  path,  and  extending 
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right  and  left  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  varied  (he  monotony  of 
the  scene;  bright-colored  grass  and  low  brushwood  in  grout  abun- 
dance were  interspersed  with  thick  masses  ot  stunted  bramble- trees. 
It  was  evident  that  we  were  approaching  a  locality  frequented  by 
beings  like  ourselves,  for  human  footsteps  could  be  plainly  traced  in 
the  tiack  leading  to  some  black  dots  j'et  only  dimly  seen  in  the 
gradually  breaking  mom.  Larger  and  larger  they  became,  until  at 
last  a  thick  cloud  of  dark-blue  smoke  issuing  from  the  roofs  of  these 
dark  objects  showed  us  that  we  were  approaching  the  dwelling-place 
of  some  Kirghiz. 

On  descending  a  steep  ravine  we  came  upon  what  appeared  to  have 
been  a  sheep-pen,  for  the  footprints  ot  these  animals  could  be  here 
seen  in  great  abundance,  and  an  inclosure  of  piled  up  logs  showed 
where  the  sheep  had  but  recently  been  confined.  The  guide  now  got 
off  his  horse,  and  looked  at  me  complacently.  "Bah,  bah!'1  he 
said,  and,  opening  his  mouth  from  ear  to  ear,  showed  aiow  of  white 
teeth  which  would  have  been  the  envy  of  many  a  London  dame. 

However,  he  did  not  wish  to  go  forward  at  once  to  the  kibitkas. 
"We  should  not  present  the  same  majestic  appearance  alone,  and  un- 
accompanied, as  we  should  make  a  little  later,  and  at  the  head  of 
our  caravan.  In  Russia  the  importance  ot  a  traveler  is  gauged  by 
the  value  of  his  furs,  but  in  Asia  by  the  number  of  his  retinue.  The 
guide  was  aware  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  his  longing  for  mutton,  he 
was  enabled  to  restrain  himself  until  such  time  as  we  could  appear 
with  proper  dignity. 

I  myself  was  not  sorry  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  to  obtain  a 
little  sleep.  Continued  traveling  had  thoroughly  tired  me  out,  and, 
flinging  myself  down  by  the  side  of  a  huge  bonfire  of  brambles,  1 
became  instantly  lost  to  consciousness.  When  1  awoke,  the  sun 
was  descending  toward  the  west,  and  Na/ar,  coming  up,  told  me 
that  the  caravan  had  been  waiting  there  two  hours,  but,  seeing  that 
1  was  so  fast  asleep,  he  had  not  wished  to  awake  me. 

Another  half  hour,  and  we  rode  up  to  the  principal  kibitka.  It 
evidently  belonged  to  a  wealthy  Kirghiz.  The  dwelling  was  three 
times  the  size  of  an  ordinary  kibitka,  and  the  walls  were  ornamented 
with  straw  plaiting  ot  different  colors,  while  an  abundance  ot  hay  in 
an  inclosure  adjoining  the  dwelling  showed  that  the  proprietor  was 
a  prudent  man,  and  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  fodder  for  his  horses. 

A  girl  who  was  carrying  a  laisre  sheet  of  ice  to  the  tent  came  up 
to  the  guide,  who  asked  her  if  there  were  any  sheep  for  sale.  This 
inquiry  instantly  produced  a  sensation  in  the  kibitka,  and  the  whole 
family  came  out  to  have  a  look  at  the  Ooesus  who  actually  wanted 
to  buy  a  whole  sheep. 

The  head  of  the  kibitka  was  a  man  considerably  above  the  middle 
age.  He  must  in  his  earlier  days  have  been  a  splendid  type  of  man- 
kind, for  even  now  his  muscular  neck,  square  shoulders,  and  enor- 
mous girth  of  chest,  showed  that  he  would  be  a  dangerous  opponent 
in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle.  He  was  followed  by  a  woman  suckling 
a  child,  and  in  rear  of  her,  and  taking  a  shy,  inquisitive  glance  at 
the  new  arrival  from  behind  this  door  of  the  kibitka,  was  the  girl 
the  guide  had  accosted  on  arrival.  She  was  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
erality of  Kirghiz  women,  who  rarely  exhibit  any  marked  signs  of 
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beauty,  and  their  high  cheek  bones,  bullet  heads,  and  low  foreheads 
are  not  often  appreciated  by  the  foreigner. 

A  moon-faced  girl  in  a  London  bull-room  would  be  added  to  Ihe 
list  of  wall  flowers,  though  in  a  Tartar's  estimation  that  class  of 
beauty  is  the  highest  to  which  the  fair  sex  can  aspire.  The  ice- 
bearer,  however,  would  have  held  her  own,  if  pitted  for  good  looks, 
against  any  European  Delle;  and  her  complexion,  two  or  three  shades 
darker  than  that  of  her  companions,  made  my  thoughts  wander  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  in  another  direction,  and  1  betnought  me  of  far- 
off  Seville,  for  the  girl  might  have  been  a  gitana,  from  Triana  by 
the  side  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

She  was  evidently  from  a  southern  clime,  her  small  mouth  and 
well  shaped  nose— 'a  relief  from  the  pug  probosces  which,  for  the 
most  part,  distinguish  the  Tartars — denoting  a  Persian  origin,  very 
likely  the  daughter  ot  a  captive  who,  in  years  gone  by,  had  been 
carried  oil  in  a  raid  from  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Attrek, 
and  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  her  master. 

The  old  man  volunteered  to  lead  us  to  the  sheep-fold,  so,  dis- 
mounting from  our  horses,  we  accompanied  him  in  that  direction. 
The  pretty  girl,  who  had  recovered  from  her  shyness,  hurried  for- 
ward to  catch  one  of  the  flock  for  our  inspection.  She  ran  like  a 
hare  over  the  rough  stumps  and  brushwood  which  studded  the  snow- 
covered  ground,  a  large  number  of  black-faced  sheep  scam  per  ing  be- 
fore her.  At  last  she  came  up  with  one  which,  fatter  than  its  com- 
panions, could  not  keep  up  with  the  flock.  Suddenly  stooping,  she 
seized  her  victim  by  one  foot,  and  with  a  rapid  movement  turned 
him  over  on  his  back.  A  clear,  ringing  laugh  resounded  from  her 
lips.  She  turned  round  to  us  and  pointed  triumphantly  at  the  sheep; 
then,  drawing  her  hand  across!  her  neck,  she  went  through,  in  pan- 
tomime, the  operation  of  cutting  his  throat. 

My  guide  was  now  in  his  element;  he  rushed  forward,  and  bend- 
ing down,  punched  the  unfortunate  animal  in  the  ribs;  then  look- 
ing up  at  me,  he  made  use  ot  the  one  word,  "  Fat!" 

A  bargain  was  soon  struck,  the  price  being  four  rubles;  and  we 
returned  to  the  kibitka  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  proprietor,  the  girl  going 
on  in  front  with  her  arm  round  the  neck  of  my  recently  acquired 
purchase,  the  slight  shadow  ot  sentiment  created  in  my  mind  at  the 
first  sight  ot  her  beautiful  face  becoming  rapidly  effaced  as  1  saw 
how  eager  she  was  to  play  the  part  of  a  butcher. 

On  entering  the  tent  1  found  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
thick  carpets,  a  layer  of  hay  having  been  put  down  between  them 
and  the  ground.  The  carpets  were  of  many  colors,  and  on  inquiry 
I  learned  that  they  had  been  purchased  from  a  merchant  who  had 
passed  that  way  on  his  road  to  Kasala.  A  cushion  was  brought  for 
me,  and  I  was  given  the  post  of  honor  by  the  fire,  which  consisted 
ot  a  few  red  embers  piled  up  in  a  shallow  basin  of  dried  clay:  the 
proprietor  squatting  down  opposite  me,  while  the  rest  of  his  family, 
seated  on  their  hams,  their  knues  and  chins  touching,  ga/ed  curious 
ly  upon  the  newly  arrived  stranger. 

The  children  were  so  wrapped  up  in  skins  and  furs  that  each 
child  looked  three  times  his  natural  size.  They  were  amusing  them- 
selves by  teasing  the  unfortunate  sheep,  which  was  tied  up  to  the 
door  of  the  kibitka,  A  single-barreled  gun — the  barrel  tied  tu  the 
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stock  by  a  leathern  thong — and  two  old  swords,  were  hung  up  in 
the  corners  of  the  tent;  a  tew  iron  cooking  pans,  a  bright-colored 
earthenware  tea  pot,  and  some  wooden  spoons,  stood  on  a  gaudily 
painted  wooden  box,  which  contained  the  valuables  ot  the  proprie 
tor. 

A  large  brass  pipe  was  near  the  fire.  It  resembled  a  Turkish  so- 
called  hubble-bubble,  as  the  smoke  had  first  ot  all  to  pass  through 
some  water  which  was  contained  in  a  receptacle  below  the  bowl, 
while,  instead  of  there  being  a  long  india-rubber  tube  through  which 
to  inhale  the  fumes,  this  was  substituted  by  a  wooden  stem  about 
two  feet  long,  to  the  end  of  which  was  a  horn  mouth-piece.  The 
tobacco  smoked  was  very  different  from  any  1  have  seen  in  other 
countries,  and  was  so  strong  that  two  or  three  whiffs  were  sufficient 
to  prostrate  for  the  moment  any  man  not  accustomed  to  its  use. 

The  host,  taking  up  his  pipe,  slowly  inhaled  the  fumes,  until  after 
about  half  a  minute  he  fell  back  upon  his  carpet,  apparently  stupe- 
fied by  the  effects  of  the  tobacco.  Indeed,  1  subsequently  heard  that 
all  natives  who  much  indulge  in  this  kind  of  smoking  are  subject  to 
heart  disease,  and  a  number  ot  sickly  Khivans  were  pointed  out  to 
me  as  victims  to  this  habit. 

We  were  informed  that  the  snow  on  the  desert,  in  front  of  us  was 
very  deep  in  several  places,  and  that  we  should  have  a  great  deal  ot 
difficulty  in  riding  through  some  of  the  diifts.  To  the  guide's  in- 
quiry whether  there  had  been  any  bands  ot  Toorkomans  in  those 
parts,  the  answer  was  "  No;"  that  the  country  was,  comparatively 
speaking,  quiet;  but  that  as  the  Oxus  was  frozen,  no  one  could  tell 
whether  seme  Toorkoman  party  or  other  might  not  have  crossed  the 
river  during  the  last  few  days. 

1  here  was  a  sort  of  desultory  warfare,  which  is  carried  on  at  in- 
tervals between  the  Russians  and  someot  the  Toorkoman  tribes,  the 
former  shooting  down  the  Bedouins  of  the  steppes  without  any 
mercy  whenever  they  catch  them.  Where  might  is  right,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  by  this  terrorizing  system.  However,  it  is  as  well 
to  call  things  by  their  proper  names;  and  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  the  progress  of  Russia  in  the  East  is  based  upon  the 
sword  and  the  gibbet,  rather  than  upon  Christianity  and  the  Bible. 

The  guide  now  became  impatient,  and  proposed  that  we  should 
return  to  our  tent,  which  had  been  pitched  at  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  aul.  He  was  a  little  alarmed  lest  1  should  invite  his 
compatriots  to  the  teast,  in  which  case,  as  it  is  always  the  custom  to 
help  the  guests  first — and  their  appetites  lie  gauged  by  his  own — he 
thought  that  there  would  be  little  01  nothing  left  for  himself  and 
Nazar.  In  the  meantime  the  youm?  lady— the  ci-devant  object  of 
my  admiration — had  cut  the  sheep's  throat,  and  a  little  while  later 
the  carcass  was  brought  to  our  encampment,  the  fair  butcher  receiv- 
ing the  skin  and  head  as  a  recompense  for  her  trouble. 

My  followers  were  in  their  element.  Huge  lumps  of  half  cooked 
meat  and  fat  rapidly  disappeared  down  their  throats,  the  feasting 
going  on  steadily  during  several  uours.  At  last  nature  could  do  no 
more;  all  the  belts  had  been  let  out  to  the  last  hole;  and  Nazar,  put- 
ting his  head  close  to  mine,  eructed  loudly  in  my  face,  the  Turko- 
man and  the  guide  performing  the  same  operation,  but  fortunately 
at  a  little  distance.  This  was  done  in  honor  of  the  entertainer,  and 
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in  order  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  repast.  Indeed,  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  filthy  habit  fashionable  in  Central  Asia,  that  a  Kir- 
ghiz who  has  eaten  nothing  in  his  triend's  house  will  do  his  best  to 
eruct  outside  so  (hat  all  the  by-stauders  may  say,  "  See  how  he  has 
been  entertained!  How  he  must  have  teasted!  His  host  has  hon- 
ored him.  He  must  be  a  distinguished  man." 

We  continued  our  march  at  day -break,  and  rode  toward  a  spot 
known  by  the  Kirghiz  as  Berd  Kasgan,  wheie  there  was  said  to  be  a 
well  of  brackish  water.  Our  horses  and  camels  had  not  drunk 
since  leaving  Kasala.  They  had  only  eaten  snow;  and  although  the 
Kirghiz  never  give  their  herds  of  horses  any  water  during  the  win- 
ter months,  but  leave  them  to  shfft  for  themselves,  the  animals  suffer 
very  much  in  consequence,  and  when  they  are  doing  hard  work  the 
owner  has  to  give  them  water  at  least  every  fouith  day. 

Our  course  now  lay  nearly  due  south.  Occasionally  we  came  to 
places  where  the  wind  acting  upon  the  snow  had  blown  it  into  all 
sorts  of  curious  forms  and  shapes.  Sometimes,  in  the  misty  gloom 
of  awakening  day,  we  seemed  to  be  tiding  through  endless  ceme- 
teries, the  frozen  patches  resembling  slabs  or  marble  grave-stones, 
this  apparently  unbounded  burial-ground  extending  across  me  des- 
ert as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

As  I  was  riding  across  the  plain  my  horse  stumbled  slightly, 
when  the  guide  remarked,  "  How  thin  the  poor  beast  is!  If  you 
could  only  see  my  brother  in-law's  horses!" 

"  Well,"  1  replied,  "  it  is  rather  out  of  the  way  to  ride  to  Kalen- 
derhana;  but,  to  oblige  you,  1  would  not  object  to  stretch  a  point, 
and  go  (here  instead  of  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk. " 

"  What  would  the  commandant  say?"  observed  the  guide.  "  He 
might  punish  me,  perhaps  I  should  be  beaten." 

"  That  is  your  business,  not  mine,"  1  remarked;  "  but  the  horses 
are  beautiful  at  the  fort.  We  will  go  there." 

"No,"  said  the  guide,  "we  will  goto  Kalenderhana,  and  then 
from  my  aul  to  the  fort.  It  wi'.l  be  a  little  way  around:  however, 
that  does  not  signify.  We  will  not  say  a  word  to  the  commandant, 
and  you  shall  buy  such  a  horse!  You  will  look  with  scorn  at  every 
other  horse  you  may  see,  and  people  will  say,  'What  a  fortunate 
man!'  " 

We  had  now  thoroughly  outstripped  the  Khivan,  being  at  least 
twelve  hours  ahead  of  his  caravan.  I  was  not  sorry  for  Ihis,  as 
otherwise  the  sudden  change  in  my  route  might  have  surprised  him. 
We  had  left  OotchOotkool,  a  spot  marked  on  Wyld'sniapof  Khiva, 
considerably  to  our  rear,  while  the  country  was  a  succession  of  nill 
and  dale,  but  much  more  undulating  toward  my  bridle-hand  than  in 
the  direction  of  the  setting  sun. 

Our  course,  as  we  neared  a  spot  known  by  the  Kirghiz  as  Tan 
Sooloo,  was  due.  south.  From  this  place  1o  Tooz,  our  next  halting- 
place,  the  distance  was  sixty  versts.  On  either  side  of  the  track 
there  were  deep  hollows  and  ravines  innumerable,  while  saksaool 
and  brushwood  became  each  moment  more  scarce.  Apparently  all 
this  country  had  been  at  some  remote  period  buried  beneath  the  sea. 
Frequently  we  came  across  shells  and  other  marine  cruslacea, 
scattered  in  profusion  along  our  path,  while  at  Tooz  we  passed  a 
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small  salt  lake  which  lay  about  a  hundred  yards  lo  the  east  of  the 
track,  and  was  trozen  as  hard  as  adamant. 

Tooz  signifies  "salt"  in  the  Tartar  language,  and  the  sand  nil 
about  the  lake  is  saturated  with  salt.  Indeed,  the  traveler  does  not 
require  any  stronger  testimony  to  this  tact  than  the  peculiar  tasle  of 
his  tea,  for,  however,  carefully  the  snow  is  chosen,  it  is  sure  to  be- 
come mixed  with  a  little  sand;  and  the  more  you  drink,  the  thirstier 
you  become.  According  to  the  guide,  there  were  two  much  larger 
sheets  of  salt-water  to  the  west,  dividing  the  ground  between  our- 
selves and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

IT  was  a  quaint  spectacle  to  watch  my  little  caravan  as  we  rode 
away  from  our  different  encampments.  First  came  the  guide,  clad 
in  a  long  dressing-gown  of  crimson  cloth,  which  he  had  exchanged 
for  the  more  homely  garment  in  which  he  commenced  the  journey. 
His  robe,  which  was  lined  with  sheepskin,  was  tightly  girt  round 
his  loins  with  a  broad  blue  sash;  a  tall,  conical  shaped  black  hat  sur- 
mounted his  bronzed  countenance.  His  sword  dangled  at  his  side, 
and  he  used  the  weapon  sheathed  as  a  whip  to  urge  on  his  steed,  now 
a  little  done  up  by  this  constant  marching,  through  the  snow. 

Then  appeared  a  still  more  ludicrous  figure — the  Toorkoman  camel- 
driver.  He  rode  a  donkey  he  had  purchased  just  before  leaving 
Kasala.  The  long  legs  of  the  rider  nearly  touched  the  ground,  while 
his  figure  was  wrapped  up  in  a  tattered  robe  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  formed  part  of  an  old  Turkish  carpet.  His  head  was 
adorned  with  a  white  sheepskin  hat  of  the  coal-scuttle  pattern.  His 
feet,  which  had  first  been  carefully  wrapped  up  in  many  thicknesses 
of  cloth,  were  inserted  in  a  pair  of  enormous  high  boots.  Around  his 
arm  was  hitched  the  end  of  a  rope;  this  was  attached  to  a  huge 
camel,  which  strode  behind  the  donkey. 

On  the  top  of  the  camel  lay  my  Tartar  servant,  generally  fast 
asleep,  with  arms  and  legs  outstretched,  while  a  corrl  was  bound 
round  his  waist,  and  attached  to  some  corn-bags  to  keep  him  from 
rolling  over.  The  other  two  camels  stalked  along  in  (he  rear,  the 
whole  cavalcade  throwing  weird  and  grotesque  shadows  on  the  pale 
carpet  of  snow  which  exaggerated  a  thousand  times  in  its  reflections 
the  motley  appearance  of  my  party. 

We  were  approaching  Jana  Darya,  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  river 
which  is  lost  in  the  sand.  All  the  desert  in  this  neighborhood  was 
once  thickly  inhabited.  Canals  cut  on  all  sides  irrigated  the  now 
parched-up  soil;  and  this  not  so  long  ago,  for  there  are  men  alive 
who  say  that  they  have  heard  tell  of  the  former  richness  of  this 
district. 

The  grandfather  of  the  present  Khan  of  Khiva  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  once  fertile  plain  having  been  changed  into  an  ab- 
solute waste;  for,  tearing  that  the  Russians  would  make  use  of  the 
Jana  Darya  and  its  communication  with  the  Syr  Darya  as  a  means 
to  advance  upon  Khiva,  he  had  a  dam  built  near  the  junction  of  the 
rivers.  The  Syr  Darya  then  no  longer  supplied  the  Jana's  chnnel; 
gradually  the  water  dried  up,  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  former  rich 
district  emigrated  by  thousands  to  the  other  side  of  the  Oxqs. 
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Later  on,  and  after  the  Russians  had  built  Fort  Perovsky,  the  dara 
was  destroyed,  and  Ihe  Jana  Darya  once  more  fertilized  the  distiict. 
However,  the  Jaxartes  became  then  so  shallow  that  the  steamers  in 
the  Sea  of  Aral  could  with  difficulty  ascend  to  Tashkent  so  the  old 
channel  was  once  more  blocked,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  once 
fertile  territory  are  now  a  barren  waste. 

From  Jana  Darya  we  rode  sixty  versts,  or  forty  miles,  without  a 
halt.  1  must  say  that  it  much  surprised  me  to  see  how  well  the 
Kirghiz  horses  stood  the  long  journeys.  We  had  now  gone  three 
hundred  miles,  and  my  little  animal,  in  spite  of  his  skeleton-like  ap- 
pearance, carried  me  quite  as  well  as  the  day  be  left  Kasala;  this, 
probably,  being  owing  to  the  change  in  his  food  from  grass  to  barley. 
\Ye  are  apt  to  Ihiuk  very  highly  of  English  horses,  and  deservedly, 
so  far  as  pace  is  concerned ;  but  if  it  came  to  a  question  of  endurance, 
1  much  doubt  whether  our  large  and  well-fed  horses  could  compele 
with  the  little  half -starved  Kirghiz  animals.  This  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  event  of  future  complications  in  the 
East;  and  should  the  military  law  of  universal  conscription  be  ever 
applied  to  the  nomad  Kirghiz,  Russia,  besides  having  a  greater  force 
of  cavalry  than  any  other  nation,  will  be  supplied  with  the  hardiest 
horses  in  the  world. 

Now  the  snow  became  scarcer  alnng  the  track,  and  could  only  be 
found  in  thin  patches,  the  sand  being  almost  everywhere  visible, 
anl  looking,  beneath  the  influence  of  a  glaring  sun,  like  a  sea  of 
molten  gold  studded  with  silver  isles.  Presently  the  latter,  in  their 
turn,  could  no  longer  be  seen:  the  snow  had  entirely  disappeared 
from  our  gaze,  and  an  unbounded  ocean  of  sand  lay  behind  us,  be- 
fore us,  and  all  around. 

It  must  be  thought  that  the  cold  had  equally  taken  flight;  and  the 
two  days'  march  when  the  ground  was  exposed  to  view  were  the 
most  trying  of  the  journey.  The  mercury  had  descended  to  30°  be- 
low zero,  and  the  wind  was  more  bitter  than  ever— in  tact,  we  could 
not  take  oft  our  gloves  for  an  instant  without  the  hands  and  fingers 
being  instantly  benumbed,  and  powerless  to  do  their  work.  My 
followers  had  a  great  advantage  in  this  respect,  as  their  Eastern  attire 
required  no  buttoning;  while,  if  ever  1  unbuttoned  my  coat,  my 
fingers  lost  their  feeling,  and  the  little  Tartar's  services  had  to  be 
called  into  requisition  to  button  it  for  me  asain. 
Just  before  reaching  a  spot  known  to  the  Kirghiz  as  Kamstakat,  we 
rode  through  a  raised  plain  surrounded  by  sand-hills.  It  formed  a 
vast  natural  amphitheater  of  a  ciicular  shape,  with  a  diameter  of  quite 
five  miles.  In  the  center  of  this  plateau  we  came  upon  a  fresh- water 
pond,  the  result  of  the  rain,  which  falls  very  heavily  during  the  rainy 
season,  in  the  mouths  of  February,  March  and  April.  A  good  sup- 
ply of  ice  was  chopped  out  with  the  ax,  and  some  large  pieces  of 
the  frozen  water  strapped  to  the  saddle  of  one  of  the  camels,  tor  us 
to  melt,  if  required,  during  our  onward  journey. 

The  country  now  again  showed  signs  of  a  return  to  vegetation 
it  was  covered  with  thick  brushwood,  (he  shrubs  being  much  larger-, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  landscape  betokened  that  we  were 
approaching  a  more  fertile  soil.  For  the  first  time  since  1  left  Ka- 
sala, traces  of  game  were  to  be  found.  Here  and  there  a  hare  would 
dart  across  our  path,  while  herds  of  the  saigak,  as  difficult  to  ap- 
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proach  as  the  chamois,  could  be  seen  bounding  away  from  us  at  the 
first  sound  of  our  approach.  Pheasants  were  said  to  be  plentiful  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  occasionlly  we  could  see  the  birds  running 
before  us  in  the  distance,  seeking  to  hide  themselves  in  the  thick 
foliage. 

Up  lo  Ihis  time  every  thing  had  gone  smoothly  with  my  party,  and 
no  one  had  shown  any  symptoms  of  illness;  but  this  happy  state  of 
things  was  not  destined  to  continue,  for  the  camel-driver  now  began 
to  show  decided  signs  of  being  done  up.  He  had  caught  a  lever 
some  years  before  at  Bokhara,  and  was  subject  to  periodical  attacks 
of  this  malady.  He  groaned  a  great  deal,  could  not  look  at  food, 
and  on  trying  to  mount  his  donkey  fell  backward  in  the  attempt. 
There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  strap  him  on  to  a  camel  and  con- 
tinue on  our  way,  the  poor  fellow  writhing  with  pain  at  every 
movement  of  the  animal.  1  ottered  htm  some  quinine,  but  he  had  a 
horror  of  medicine,  and  said  that  he  should  not  be  well  till  he  saw 
his  moullah,  or  priest,  when  the  latter  could  conjure  the  Evil  One  out 
of  him. 

The  ToorKomans  and  other  nomad  races  in  the  steppes  of  ten  attrib- 
ute a  disease  or  illness  to  the  devil,  and  think,  like  some  nations  of 
old,  that  they  can  not  be  cured  unless  a  holy  man  will  exorcise  the 
demon,  and,  with  him,  tneir  malady.  All  that  night  the  camel- 
driver  groaned  incessantly,  and  he  showed  such  signs  of  prostra- 
tion that  L  much  feared  we  should  never  get  him  alive  to  the 
guide's  aul. 

About  thirty  miles  from  the  fresh- water  pond  in  the  wilderness  we 
came  to  a  place  known  as  Karakol.  Here  we  saw,  to  the  west  of 
our  route,  what  appeared  to  be  a  large  lake.  However,  the  guide 
said  that  it  was  an  overflow  from  the  Amu  Darya.  Close  by  the 
water  there  were  a  few  Kirghiz  kibitkas,  the  ground  being  culti- 
vated in  this  neighborhood,  while  corn  and  various  grasses  foi  cattle 
abounded  throughout  the  district. 

We  now  encountered  a  small  party  of  Khivans.  My  guide  gave 
them  the  customary  salutation,  "  Salarn  aaleikom;"  however,  they 
made  no  response.  Their  leader  had  observed  by  my  dress  that  I  was 
a  foreigner.  He  looted  fixedly  at  us,  and  recognized  the  guide  as 
the  one  who  had  aided  the  Russians  during  their  advance  against 
the  Khan's  country.  The  Khivan  stopped  his  horse,  and  called  out 
to  him,  "There  you  are  again,  with  dogs  of  unbelievers!  1  have 
little  doubt  but  that  you  are  an  unbeliever  yourself." 

Tnis  was  too  much  for  the  equanimity  of  my  guide,  who  piqued 
himself  upon  his  rigid  observance  of  all  Mohammedan  rites.  Did  he 
not  wash  his  feet  with  snow  the  prescribed  number  of  times  a  day, 
in  spite  of  the  danger  of  having  them  frost-bitten,  and  had  he  not 
once  suffered  in  consequence?  Did  he  not  rub  his  hands  with  snow 
before  eating?  and  had  he  ever  been  known  to  put  his  left  hand  in 
the  dish?  No;  1  might  be  called  a  dog  of  an  unbeliever,  and  that 
was  very  likely  tlie  case.  Had  he  not  seen  me  eat  some  sausages  of 
that  kind  which,  when  at  Kasala,  he  had  been  informed  were  made 
of  the  flesh  of  the  unclean  animal?  and  was  not  one  pot  of  the  pie- 
served  meat  which  1  had  purchased  at  Orenburg,  and  of  which  he 
always  refused  to  partake,  also  a  composition  of  the  same  foul 
beast? 
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The  insult  was  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  he  made  a  tremendous 
effort  1o  draw  his  cimeter.  This  was  a  hopeless  task;  so,  rushing 
forward  with  his  whip  in  the  air,  he  assulted  his  enemy  by  smiting 
vigorous  blows  on  a  new  Astrakhan  cap  which  adorned  the  head  of 
the  Khivan.  The  latter  retaliated  by  striking  the  guide  on  his  crim- 
son dressing-gown  with  a  short  camel  stick.  The  damage  done  to 
their  clothes  was  great,  and  the  Khivan,  suddenly  seizing  the  skirt 
of  my  guide's  garment,  tore  it  up  the  back,  the  sound  of  the  tear 
making  my  follower  more  furious  than  ever;  for  he  was  very  proud 
of  the  robe  in  question,  and  was  looking  forward  to  displaying  it  to 
his  brother-in-law  at  Kalenderhaua. 

The  combatants  became  breathless  with  their  exertions.  The 
Khivan's  companions  surrounded  the  guide,  and  began  to  play  with 
their  knife-liandles  in  a  menacing  manner.  They  were  six  men  to 
two,  as  the  guide  and  myself  had  outstripped  our  caravan  by  several 
versls.  I  now  drew  my  pistol  from  its  holster,  and  this  action  en 
my  part  immediately  produced  the  desired  effect.  A  revolver  is  a 
formidable  weapon,  and  the  band  of  Khivans  had  sufficient  discrimi- 
nation to  recognize  its  use.  Their  party  fell  back  a  little,  and  one 
of  them,  putting  his  knife  down  on  the  ground,  said  something  to 
me,  which  I  understood  meant,  "  It  is  not  your  business  to  interfere; 
let  them  settle  it  between  themselves."  To  this  1  could  not  make 
any  objection;  when  the  opponents,  seeing  that  they  were  to  be  the 
only  combatants,  lett  off  wrestling  together. 

My  euidc,  who  was  very  much  out  of  breath,  now  blew  his  nose 
with  his  fingers  as  a  sign  ot  contempt  for  his  adversary,  and  squatted 
on  his  haunches  on  the  ground.  His  foe,  not  to  be  outdone,  per- 
formed the  same  feat  with  his  nasal  organ,  and  gat  down  opposite 
him.  They  began  a  verbal  battle  in  which  the  reputations  ot  their 
respective  female  relatives  were  much  aspersed.  This  continued 
for  about  five  minutes,  when,  becoming  tired  with  waiting,  1  walk- 
ed up  to  them  and  said,  "  Aman  "  (peace);  then,  taking  hold  of 
their  wrists,  I  forcibly  made  them  shake  hands.  "  Salam  aalei- 
kom  "  (peace  be  with  you),  at  last  said  the  guide.  "  Aaleikom 
asalam  "  (with  you  be  peace),  was  the  answer,  and  the  combatants 
separated. 

We  now  encountered  a  party  of  men  and  women  who  were  en- 
gaged in  unearthing  a  quantity  of  grass  from  a  deep  cutting  in  the 
ground.  This  grass  had  been  mowed  in  the  previous  autumn,  and 
was  thus  preserved  until  such  time  as  the  owner  required  it;  the 
extreme  cold,  or  perhaps  (he  dryness  of  the  air,  keeping  the  grass 
as  fresh  as  the  day  it  was  cut.  Our  road  became  less  clearly  de- 
fined, frequently  making  tbe  most  circuitous  turns,  and  winding 
round  in  a  northerly  direction  to  turn  once  more  due  south.  We 
passed  by  deep  holes  and  chasms  in  the  path,  and  which  would 
have  made  it  dangerous  traveling  after  night-fall  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  brightness  of  the  moon  and  stars,  which  lighted  up  the  sur- 
rounding country  and  turned  the  night  almost  into  day,  the  chasms 
being  caused  by  the  heavy  rain-falls  which  occur  during  the  wet 
season. 

The  camel-driver  at  last  showed  symptoms  of  recovery;  the  fever 
had  left  him,  but  he  was  wretchedly  weak,  and  could  not  sit  on  his 
donkey,  Nazar  riding  that  animal,  having  given  up  his  own  huge 
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steed  to  the  Toorkoman.  Presently  we  came  acioss  some  Kirghiz 
tombs,  which  were  constructed  of  clay  dried  in  the  sun.  Some  of 
them  rose  from  thirty  lo  forty  feet  above  the  ground.  These  marked 
the  resting-places  of  the  richer  Kirghiz,  who,  like  Abraham  and  the 
forefathers  of  old,  wandered  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks 
and  herds,  seldom,  however,  omitting  to  select  a  plat  of  ground  and 
build  a  tomb  to  contain  their  ashes. 

So,  like  the  vanity  of  the  human  race,  we  too  build  tombs  in  order 
that  some  distinguished  personage  may  be  remembered,  while 
posterity  soon  forgets  the  very  name  of  the  departed.  How  many 
Egyptians  are  there  that  know  who  built  the  Pyramids,  and  for 
•whom  they  were  constructed?  flow  many  Englishmen  can  tell  us 
in  whose  honor  some  of  the  statues  in  the  parks  and  squares  of 
London  were  erected?  The  poorer  Kirghiz,  like  the  poor  in  other 
countries,  have  no  such  honors  paid  to  their  remains— no  pillar  or 
stone  marks  the  spot  where  their  bodies  are  turned  to  dust.  "  Where 
the  tree  falls,  there  let  it  lie."  This  old  saying  well  applies  to  them; 
a  hole  is  dug,  a  few  shovelfuls  ol  sand  are  thrown  over  their  re- 
mains, and,  save  perhaps  by  theii  horses  and  camels,  the  children 
of  the  desert  are  soon  forgotten. 

The  guide  and  1  had  by  this  time  ridden  a  long  way  in  front  of  our 
caravan,  and  we  determined  to  await  its  arrival.  We  were  on  the 
borders  of  Khivan  territory,  and  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  the  in- 
habitants would  receive  us. 

We  lay  down  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
fast  asleep.  Indeed,  after  several  days  of  almost  incessant  travel- 
ing, 1  found  myself  continually  dozing  off  on  horseback,  and  then 
clutching  convulsively  at  the  pommel  of  my  saddle,  as  the  animal 
swerved  and  threw  me  off  my  balance.  When  we  awoke,  the  guide 
was  anxious  to  know  whether  the  camels  had  passed  us  during  the 
night.  Looking  down  on  the  ground,  he  carefully  inspected  the 
various  tracks — one  of  our  camels  having  a  peculiar  mark  upon  a 
hind  foot,  which  enabled  rcy  man  to  distinguish  her  tread  from 
that  of  a  million  quadrupeds. 

The  vision  of  the  Kirghiz  is  very  extraordinary,  and  very  often 
my  guide  would  discern  objects  with  the  naked  eye  which  1  could 
barely  distinguish  with  my  glasses.  His  knowledge  of  locality  was 
also  very  remarkable,  for  sometimes  when  no  track  could  be  seen 
he  would  get  off  his  horse  and  search  for  flowers  or  grass,  ana,  it  he 
could  find  any,  would  be  able  to  judge  by  their  appearance  as  to 
the  district  in  which  we  were. 

The  Book  of  Nature  was  as  familiar  to  this  semi-savage  Kirghiz 
as  the  Koran  to  his  moullah;  and,  presently  pointing  to  a  chain  of 
mountains,  which,  rearing  themselves  up  before  us,  extended  east 
and  west  of  our  path,  he  observed  that  Kalenderhana  was  just  be- 
hind them,  and,  making  a  sound  suggestive  of  a  kiss,  informed  me 
that  he  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  his  wife. 

The  scenery  became  more  striking  as  we  approached  this  mount 
ain  barrier.  Picturesque  crags  and  large  masses  of  sparkling  quartz 
dazzled  the  e,yewith  their  glinting.  Broken  patches  of  frozen  snow 
at  intervals  carpeted  the  sandy  soil,  and  formed  a  mirror  which 
flashed  beneath  the  midday  sun.  Many  streaks  down  the  rugged 
sides  of  the  heights  around  us  showed  where  the  rain,  pouring  down 
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on  their  crests  in  the  early  spring,  diverged  in  foaming  torrents. 
Here,  dashing  with  irresistible  force  through  the  narrow  pass,  they 
would  furrow  a  road  before  them;  there,  emerging  from  the  gradu- 
ally winding  defile,  they  would  rush  in  a  hundred  different  channels 
to  swell  the  volume  of  the  mighty  Oxus. 

This  mountainous  ridge  was  called  by  the  guide  Kazan-Tor,  and 
the  pass  which  gives  access  to  the  fertile  plains  we  were  gradually 
approaching  would  prove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading 
column  if  the  defenders  were  worth  their  salt.  However,  this  chain 
of  hills  does  not  extend  very  tar  in  an  easterly  direction.  It  conies 
to  an  abrupt  termination  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  track 
upon  which  1  was  traveling,  and  the  flank  can  be  easily  turned.  The 
defile  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  about  seven  miles  long, 
the  ground  having  a  strongly  marked  auriferous  nature;  while, 
from  the  appearance  of  some  of  the  rocks,  1  should  say  that  a  search 
for  copper  would  not  prove  unrernunerative  to  an  engineer  or  his  em- 
ployers. 

We  emerged  upon  a  vast  plain,  which  was  intersected  by  a 
quantity  of  water-courses,  or  canals.  These,  springing  from  the 
Amu  Darya,  are  employed  by  (he  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  villages 
for  irrigating  their  fields  during  the  summer. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PRESENTLY  we  came  upon  some  kibitkas,  which  were  evidently 
constructed  as  a  permanency.  Wide  ditches  were  dug  around  them, 
and  high  wattled  palisades,  which  in  every  instance  encircled  the 
dwellings,  showed  us  that  the  inmates  feared  attack.  Indeed,  from 
this  spot  until  we  crossed  the  Oxus,  each  village  was  fortified  in 
some  such  manner.  Formerly  the  Kirghiz  and  Toorkomans  lived  in 
a  continual  state  of  war,  the  Kirghiz  making  marauding  expeditions 
into  their  neighbors'  territory,  and  carrying  ofl  horses  and  cattle; 
while  their  foe,  in  his  turn,  frequently  crossed  the  Oxus  in  armed 
bands  of  trorn  fifty  to  sixty  horsemen,  plundered  the  Kirghiz 
kibitkas,  and  carried  away  the  spoil.  At  the  present  moment,  from 
Russian  sources  we  only  hear  of  the  marauding  disposition  of  the 
Toorkomans,  and  of  the  peaceful  disposition  of  the  Kirghiz;  the 
Toorkoman  raids  being  purposely  exaggerated,  in  the  same  way  as 
previously  the  Khivans  were  maligned,  in  order  to  give  an  excuse 
for  an  advance  upon  Merve.  The  tact  is,  that  if  the  Kirghiz  carry- 
off  a  Toorkoman's  cattle  no  one  hears  of  it;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  latter  crosses  the  Oxus  by  way  of  retaliation,  this  is  made  the 
subject  for  a  tirade  of  abuse.  Indeed,  if  we  were  to  believe  some 
Russian  statements,  the  Khivans  have  always  been  the  aggressors; 
and  it  is  not  generally  known  that  the  first  attack  on  this  Central 
Asian  khanate  was  made  by  the  subjects  of  the  Tzar. 

This  occurred  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  band  of 
Cossacks  happened  to  capture  some  Persian  merchants,  and  through 
them  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  rich  territory  of  Khiva.  Their 
cupidity  was  excited,  and  they  resolved  to  make  a  raid  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Cossacks  rode  across  the  Kirghiz  steppe  in  light  march- 
ing order,  without  having  any  baggage  with  them  save  that  which 
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could  be  carried  on  their  saddles,  when,  after  crossing  the  Oxus, 
they  attacked  the  Khivan  town  Urgent ch.  The  Khan  and  his  forces 
were  absent.  Little  resistance  was  made,  and  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed, the  Cossacks  carrying  off  a  thousand  women,  besides  many 
carts  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  This  exlra  baggage  proved  too  much 
for  them.  They  were  overtaken  and  surrounded  by  the  Khivans. 
The  Russians  had  no  water,  but  they  fought  for  several  days,  quench- 
ing their  thirst  with  the  blood  of  the  slain.  Human  nature,  how- 
ever, has  its  limits,  and  finally,  when  nearly  all  the  Cossacks  had 
been  killed,  the  remainder  surrendered,  and  were  brought  back 
prisoners  to  the  Khan. 

The  Cossacks  did  not  recover  very  rapidly  from  this  serious  blot\ ; 
but  alter  a  time  they  once  more  marched  upon  Khiva  in  a  band  of 
five  hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  Atoman  Nechae.  The 
raid  was  made  successfully;  but  when  returning  with  their  spoil, 
the  Cossacks  weie  overtaken  by  their  pursuers  and  slain  to  a  man. 

A  third  campaign  ended  still  more  unfavorably.  The  Cossacks 
lost  their  way,  and,  instead  of  reaching  Khiva,  found  themselves  by 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  winter  came  on;  frosts  com- 
menced, storms  raged,  and  provisions  were  exhausted.  At  first  the 
Cossacks  killed  some  of  their  number,  and  lived  upon  the  dead 
bodies;  but  at  length  they  went  to  tne  Khivans,  and  voluntarily  gave 
themselves  up  into  slavery. 

For  the  fourth  time  tne  Russians  made  war  upon  Khiva  in  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  This  monarch  was  fully  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  thoroughly  subjecting:  this  county.  The 
report  that  there  was  auriferous  sand  in  the  River  Amu,  and  that 
the  Khivans  purposely  concealed  this  circumstance  lor  fear  of 
bringing  the  Russians  to  their  country,  also  attracted  the  Tzar's  at- 
tention, and  he  determined  to  open  out  mercantile  relations  with 
India  via  Khiva. 

Prince  Bekovitch  Tcherkassky  was  given  the  command  of  the 
expedition.  Careful  preparations  had  to  be  made  previous  to  an  ad- 
vance. Points  were  selected  by  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and  forts 
built  at  Cape  Trjuk  Karagan,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  Alexander 
and  Balkan  bays,  (lorts  St.  George,  Alexander,  and  Krasnovodsk*), 
so  as  to  maintain  communications  with  Astrakhan.  After  securing 
his  base  in  this  manner  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  Prince 
Bekovitch  advanced  across  the  Ust  Urt  into  Khivan  territory. 

His  detachment  consisted  of  two  companies  ol  mounted  infantry, 
one  dragoon  regiment,  2,500  Cossacks,  with  some  Tartars  and  Kal- 
mucks, in  all  13,300  men,  and  six  guns.  Three  months'  provisions 
were  carried  on  camels  and  in  carts  drawn  by  horses.  Bekovitch, 
after  a  two  months'  march,  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  He 
had  then  traversed  nine  hundred  miles  of  sandy  steppe,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  and  when  the  only  water  that  could  be  obtained 
had  to  be  procured  from  wells  dug  at  each  halting-place.  The 
Russian  prince  was  now  attacked  by  the  Khivans.  He  had  drawn  up 
his  forces  so  as  to  protect  his  rear  by  the  river,  while  his  flanks  were 

*  Krasnovodsk,  by  the  latest  accounts,  is  to  be  the  commencement  of  a  line 
of  postal  stations  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Khivan  town,  Kuni  TJrgenj. 
The  new  road  will  greatly  facilitate  the  transport  of  troops  and  supplies  to 
Khiva. 
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defended  by  a  barricade  formed  of  baggage-wagons'.  After  a  light 
which  lasted  thiee  days,  the  Khivans  were  repulsed.  A  truce  was 
now  declared,  when  the  prince  thinking  himself  secure,  was  so  idi- 
otic as  to  divide  his  troops.  The  latter  were  at  once  attacked  and  cut 
to  pieces  by  their  enemy. 

1'erovsky's  expedition  in  1839,  which  proved  such  a  disastrous 
failure,  1  have  already  mentioned;  and  not  much  more  was  heard  of 
Khiva  iintil  the  year  1859,  when  a  large  Russian  torce,  avowedly 
for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitering,  was  dispatched  to  the  east  coast 
of  the  Caspian. 

The  Toorkomans,  who  did  not  like  this  amicable  survey  of  their 
country,  attacked  the  expedition  near  Balkan  Bay,  and  seized  the 
Russian  camel  train  and  baggage.  The  commander  was  thus  pre- 
vented making  a  map  of  the  Balkan  hills.  However,  he  recom- 
mended the  cons! ruction  of  a  fort  near  Krasnovodsk  Bay,  under  the 
pretext  of  opening  out  friendly  relations  with  the  Toorkomans.  He 
then  sailed  to  Ashourade  and  to  Hassan  Kuli  Bay,*  where  he  bom- 
barded a  Toorkoroan  settlement,  and  took  Chikishlar. 

The  Russians  commenced  building  a  new  fort  at  Krasnovod&k 
Bay  in  the  Autumn  of  1869.  A  station  was  formed  in  1870  at  Tash 
Aivat-Kala,  one  hundred  and  three  miles  from  Krasnovodsk,  while 
two  military  intermediate  posts  were  also  established,  one  on  the 
shore  of  Michael  Bay,  at  a  place  called  Mikhailovsk,  and  another  on 
the  Aklam,  at  Mulla  Kari.  A  connecting  link  of  communication 
was  thus  formed  with  the  head-quarters  at  Krasnovodsk. 

Chikishlarf  was  occupied  in  the  month  of  November,  1871,  and  a 
fort  erected  there  by  Colonel  Markosoff.  Ashourade  was  Persian 
territory.  However,  this  did  not  prevent,  its  occupation  by  the  Tzar's 
forces,  and  the  latter  date  Persia's  recognition  of  their  right  to  this 
station  from  the  day  v  hen  the  late  Shah  came  on  board  a  Russian 
vessel,  he  having  been  told  that  in  the  Bay  of  Aslrabad  the  water 
was  not  so  rough  as  oft  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

The  Russians  were  now  established  at  four  points  in  Toorkoinan^ter- 
ritory;  in  the  island  of  Ashourade;  in  the  Mangyshlak  Peninsula; 
by  the  Attrek;  and  in  Krasnovodsk  Bay. 

Everything  was  ready,  and  nothing  wanted  save  some  pretext  for 
an  advance  upon  Khiva.  A  casus  belli  soon  presented  itself;  but  in 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  Golos,  writing  in  1871  from  Baku,  after  a  visit  to 
all  the  military  positions  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian,  observes  that  Has- 
san Kuli,  Gomush  Tete,  and  the  localities  thereabouts,  are  now  Turkomania 
dejure,  and  not  de  facto,  as  I  was  assured,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal geography,  that  Persia  begins  now  at  Attrek,  and  not  at  the  Kara-Su.  The 
Yamud  Toorkomans,  the  owners  of  the  country  between  the  Attrek,  and  the 
Kara  Su,  are  also  not  aware  of  this;  but.  in  the  loftier  considerations  of  inter- 
national rights,  they  are  a  people  with  whom  it  is  not  requisite  to  be  on  any 
ceremony. 

t  Yenukof,  in  his  military  review,  writing  about  Chikishlar,  remarks,  "That 
although  the  line  of  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian  can  be  always  easily  defend- 
ed, and  therefore  does  not  require  one  strong  local  central  power,  yet  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  time  in  the  execution  of  given  orders,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  uniformity  of  administrative  and  other  action,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Toork- 
omans it  would  be  advisable  to  vest  the  control  of  affairs  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Caspian  in  one  chief  officer,  w'-ose  center  of  administration  should  be  at 
Chikishlar. 
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order  to  explain  how  matters  were  finally  brought  to  a  head,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  year  1869. 

Among  the  nomad  Kirghiz  is  a  tribe  known  as  the  Adayefs,  and 
when  fort  Novo-Alexandrovsk  was  erected  on  the  Mangyshlak  Isth- 
mus, the  Russian  Government  felt  that  it  was  strong  enough  to  tax 
this  people.  The  latter  were  in  the  habit  of  payiug  taxes  to  Khiva; 
but  this  did  not  avail  them  with  the  Tzar's  officials,  aud  a  forced 
contribution  of  one  ruble  and  fifty  copecks  was  levied  from  each 
kibitka,  or  tent.  This  was  in  1850;  but  in  1869  a  fresh  system  war/ 
introduced,  and  the  taxes  extorted  from  the  Adayefs  were  raised  one 
hundred  and  fifty  per  cent. 

This  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfaction,  and  in  March,  1870,  hos 
tilities  commenced  between  the  Adayefs  and  the  Russians,  when  the 
Khan  ot  Khiva  backed  up  the  people,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his 
subjects.*  Hevhad  been  alarmed  at  the  occupation  ot  Krasnovodsk, 
and  now  finding  that  General  Kaufftnann  was  bent  on  war,  dis- 
patched to  him  the  following  letter  from  Khiva: 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  world  up  to  the  present  time  there  has 
never  been  an  instance  of  one  sovereign,  in  order  to  reassure 
another,  and  for  the  well  being  of  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power, 
having  erected  a  fort  on  the  frontier,  and  having  advanced  his 
troops.  Our  sovereign  desires  that  the  White  Tzar,  following  the 
example  ot  his  forefathers,  should  not  permit  himself  to  be  led  away 
by  the  greatness  of  the  empire  with  which  God  has  intrusted  him, 
and  should  not  seek  to  gam  possession  ot  the  lands  of  other  poweis, 
which  is  opposed  to  the  custom  of  great  sovereigns. 

"  If,  on  the  contrary,  trusting  to  the  strength  of  his  army,  he  desires 
to  make  war  with  us,  let  him  remember  that  before  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth,  before  the  great  Judge  of  all  earthly  judges,  all 
are  equal — the  strong  and  weak  alike.  To  whom  lie  will,  to  him 
He  gives  the  victory.  No  one  can  succeed  against  the  will  and  pre- 
destination ot  the  All-Highest." 

In  the  meantime  the  Adayefs,  who,  at  the  outset  of  their  quarrel 
with  the  Russians,  had  destroyed  a  convoy  and  attacked  Fort  Altx- 
androvsk,  had  been  completely  overcome  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
dispatched  from  the  Caucasus,  and  some  Cossacks,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Kirghiz  and  brought  to  Khiva,  were  detained 
there  by  ihe  Khan. 

In  the  beginning  of  1872  the  latter  sent  two  embassies,  one  to  the 
Viceroy  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  other  to  the  Emperor.  In  his  let- 
ter to  tne  Viceroy  the  Klian  wrote  as  follows: 

"  Harmon}7  has  existed  between  the  two  Governments.  How,  then, 
has  it  happened  that  during  the  last  year  your  troops  have  lauded 
at  Cheleken,  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  ot  Khaurism,  under  the  pre- 
text of  commercial  objects,  and  that  recently  a  small  detachment  of 
these  troops  was  advancing  toward  the  Sary  Kamysh  which  has  of 
old  belonged  to  us,  but  retired  before  reaching  that  point?  Besides 
this,  Russian  troops  have  advanced  from  Tashkent  and  Ak  Musjid 
(Perovsky)  as  far  as  the  welt  of  Miu  Bulak,  which  is  situated  within, 
our  hereditary  dominions. 
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"  We  are  ignorant  whether  the  Grand  Duke  (Ihe  Viceroy)  knows  of 
these  proceedings  or  not.  Meanwhile,  oo  our  side  no  such  astion  has 
been  taken  as  could  violate  friendly  relations  with  you.  Some  Kirg- 
hiz had  seized  tour  or  five  of  your  people,  hut  we  took  charge  of 
them,  and  kept  them  in  safety  near  ourselves.  If  you  wish  to  main- 
tain friendly  relations  with  us,  then  conclude  such  conditions  as 
will  leave  each  of  us  satisfied  with  our  former  frontiers,  and  we  will 
restore  to  you  all  your  captives;  but  if  these  captives  are  made  to 
serve  simply  as  a  pretext  for  war,  of  which  the  real  object  is  the  ex- 
tension of  your  territories,  the  will  of  the  powerful  and  holy  One 
must  determine  what  shall  happen— a  will  which  can  be  avoided  by 
none." 

The  embassy  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  St.  Peter  sbirg,  and  the  en- 
voys were  informed  that  no  communications  would  be  held  with 
them  until  the  prisoners  had  been-  released.  The  Khan  now  dis- 
patched a  mission  to  India;  but,  the  authorities  there,  probably  put- 
ting credence  in  the  statement  so  often  made  by  Russian  officials 
that  there  was  no  wish  to  annex  any  of  the  Khan's  territory,  de- 
clined giving  him  assistance,  and  advised  that  sovereign  to  restore 
the  Russian  prisoners,  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Russian  Chancellor  a  short  time  afterward  heard  of  this  re- 
fusal to  aid  Khiva,  and  he  remarked  that  this  was  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  understanding  which  existed  between  the  Imperial 
Government  and  that  of  her  Majesty,  and  that  it  had  given  him 
great  pleasure.  It  must  undoubiedly  have  been  highly  pleasing  to 
him,  for  now  he  knew  that  England  had  no  intention  to  assist  the 
Khan,  and  that  the  latter  must  in  consequence  unfailingly  succumb 
to  the  forces  under  Kauflmann's  orders. 

The  authorities  in  Great  Britain  were  quite  tranqnilized  as  to  any 
intention  on  the  part  ot  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg  to  annex 
Khiva.  All  their  doubts  on  this  subject  had  been  put  at  rest  by  a 
statement  made  to  Lord  Granville  by  Count  Schouvaloff  on  the  8th 
ot  January,  1873,  when  the  words  used  by  the  latter  were  to  this 
effect: 

"  With  regard  to  the  expedition  to  Khiva,  it  was  true  that  it  was 
decided  upon  for  next  spring.  To  give  an  idea  ot  its  character,  it 
was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  would  consist  of.  four  and  a  half  battal- 
ions. Its  object  was  to  punish  acts  of  brigandage,  to  recover  fifty 
Russian  prisoners,  and  to  teach  the  Khan  that  such  conduct  on  his 
part  could  not  be  continued  with  the  impunity  in  which  the  modera- 
tion of  Russia  had  led  him  to  believe.  Not  only  was  it  far  from  the 
intention  of  the  Emperor  to  take  possession  of  Khiva,  but  POSITIVE 
ORDERS  had  been  prepared  to  prevent  rt,  and  directions  given  that 
the  conditions  imposed  should  be  such  as  could  not  in  any  way  lead 
to  a  prolonged  occupancy  of  Khiva." 

Count  Schouvalofl  repeated  the  surprise  which  the  Emperor,  en- 
tertaining such  sentiments,  felt  at  the  uneasiness  which,  it  was  said, 
existed  in  England  on  the  subject;  and  he  gave  Lord  Granville 
most  decided  assurance  that  he  might  give  POSITIVE  ASSURANCES  to 
Parliament  on  this  matter. 

The  total  force  employed  by  General  Kauffmann  in  his  Khivan 
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expedition  consisted  of  fifty-three  companies  ot  infantry,  twenty-five 
sotnias*  of  Cossacks,  fifty-four  guns,  six  rnortars,  two  mitrailleuses, 
five  rocket  divisions,  19,200  camels,  with  a  complement  of  about 
14,000  men.  Russian  battalions  appear  to  be  of  a  very  expensive 
character  if  fifty-three  companies  of  infantry  can  be  comprised  in 
four  and  a  half  battalions.  The  strength  laid  down  for  a  battalion 
is  four  companies  of  the  line  and  one  company  of  rifies.  The  war 
establishment  of  a  battalion  comprises  nine  hundred  rank  and  file, 
of  whom  sixty  men  are  in  reserve.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  the 
Russian  commander-in  chief  had  borrowed  a  leaf  out  ot  the  book  of 
the  sick  patient,  who,  when  desired  by  his  doctor  to  limit  himself  to 
three  glasses  of  wine  a  day,  had  some  glasses  constructed  which 
would  contain  a  bottle,  and  thus  kept  within  the  exact  letter  of  his 
promise  to  the  medical  gentleman. 

The  troops  were  divided  into  different  columns,  which  in  their 
turn  were  divided  into  detachments— the  Tashkent  column,  consist- 
ing of  two  detachments;  of  the  Ojizzah,  which  marched  from  Tash- 
kent, and  the  Kasaliusk  from  Fort  Number  One,  and,  finally,  the 
Orenburg,  Krashnovodsk,  and  Kenderli  columns,  which  were  to 
march  respectively  from  Embinsk  along  the  western  shores  ot  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  from  Krasnovodsk,  Chikishlar,  and  from  the  Bay  of 
Kenderli  to  the  Aibougir  lake,  traversing  the  dreary  wastes  of  the 
Ust  Urt. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  water  communication  from  Kasala  by 
the  Syr  Darya,  Sea  ot  Aral,  and  Oxus  was  not  made  use  of  during 
the  invasion.  Some  vessels  belonging  to  the  Arab  Heel  had  sailed  up 
the  Oxus  as  far  as  Kungrad,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Russians  attacking  Khiva  by  water.  This,  indeed,  was  strongly 
urged  upon  Kauftmann.  But  the  General  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  it  must  be  a  land  expedition,  as  otherwise  the  sailors  would 
share  the  rewards,  and  that  he  wished  all  the  decorations  and  honors 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  army.  Kauffmann  was  of  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  only  two  detachments  ot  troops  sent  against  the  khanate 
— one  formed  of  troops  from  the  army  ot  the  Caucasus,  which 
should  march  from  Krasnovodsk  to  Khiva,  and  the  other  to  march 
from  Tashkent  and  under  his  personal  command. 

Kaufl  mann's  wishes  in  this  respect  were  disregarded.  Kryjinovsky, 
the  Governor-general  of  Orenburg,  urged  upon  the  Government  the 
dangers  of  such  a  plan,  and  he  observed  that,  in  the  event  of  no 
troops  being  dispatched  from  Orenburg,  the  Khivans  and  Toorkomans 
might  advance  on  the  Kirghiz  steppes,  intercept  communications  on 
the  postal  road  from  Orsk  to  Tashkent,  and  possibly  alarm  the  Ural 
and  Orenburg  districts. 

The  troops  from  Orenburg  had  no  difficulty  in  marching  along  the 
west  coai-t  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  Kungrad,  where  they  were  joined  by 
the  Kenderli  detachment.  Not  being  able  to  hear  anything  of  Gen- 
eral KaufEmann's  column,  they  advanced  upon  Khiva,  and  captured 
the  gate  of  that  city.  Intelligence  was  now  received  from  Kauffmann 
that  he  had  also  arrived  before  Khiva,  and  that  the  city  was  about  to 
surrender.  However,  the  fire  continuing,  General  Verevkln,  who 
commanded  the  Orenburg  column,  took  the  city  and  citadel.  This 

*  A  sotnia  of  Cossacks  is  about  150  horsemen. 
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had  scarcely  been  completed  when  the  news  was  brought  that 
Kauffmaun  had  accepted  the  capitulation  offered  him  by  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  he  was  entering  Khiva  irorn  an- 
other gate.  The  Khan  had  fled.  However,  after  two  days  he  re- 
turned, and  was  reinstated  in  his  post,  but  was  subjected  to  a  coun- 
cil, or  divan,  formed  for  the  most  part  of  Russian  officers. 

The  expedition  tiom  Krasnovodsk,  under  Colonel  Markosoft, 
proved  a  complete  failure,  owing  to  the  want  of  water;  and,  after 
burying  his  cannon  in  the  sand,  the  colonel  ordered  Iris  troops  to 
retire.  The  columns  from  the  Caspian  and  Tashkent  were  praclical- 
ly  of  no  use.  The  expedition  from  Orenburg,  which  had  been  dis 
patched  solely  at  the  instigation  of  General  Kryjinovsky,  and  with 
the  reluctant  consent  of  General  Kauftmann,  had  beaten  the  enemy 
and  taken  Khiva. 

A  war  indemnity  of  2,200, OCO  rubles  was  imposed  upon  the  Khi- 
van  sovereign.  The  news  of  his  subjection  spread  like  wild-fire  all 
over  Central  Asia,  and  Russian  influence  became  paramount  in  the 
khanates. 

The  so-called  insolence  of  the  Khan  had  been  punished,  his  capi- 
tal had  been  taken,  he  himselt  was  in  the  hands  of  his  foe.  No  sov- 
ereign's humiliation  could  have  been  more  complete,  and  Kaufimann 
had  compelled  him  to  drain  the  bitter  cup  to  its  dregs. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  obtained,  and  now  all  there  re- 
mained to  do  was  to  fulfill  the  promise  of  the  Emperor,  given  to  the 
English  Government  by  Count  SchouvalofT,  Russian  embassador  in 
London.  However,  this  was  not  done;  there  had  been  a  misunder- 
standing, it  was  said,  and  the  construction  of  a  Russian  fort  was  at 
once  commenced  on  Khivan  territory. 

Shortly  before  this,  Prince  Gortschakoff,  writing  to  Kauftmann 
about  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  with  Kokan,  made  use  of  the  follow- 
ing language,  which  M.  Terentyef  is  so  kind  as  to  publish  to  the 
world  in  his  work  on  England  and  Russia  in  the  East: 

"  You  express  your  conviction,  produced  by  experience,  that  in 
an  intercourse  with  Asiatics  the  grand  secret  of  success  consists  in 
unchanging  veracity  and  firmness,  combined  with  a  decided  attitude 
of  peace.  1,  top,  am  the  more  firmly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
this  view  since  it  has  invariably  served  as  my  guide  in  my  political 
action  and  intercourse  both  in  the  East  and  West." 

It  is  a  pity  that  M.  Terentyef 's  work  is  not  translated  inlo  the 
Tartar  language,  as  it  would  be  refreshing  to  the  Khan  of  Khiva  to 
read  of  such  a  noble  expression  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  one  of  his 
foes.  Fortunately  the  work  has  been  translated  into  English,  and 
it  will  doubtless  gratify  the  minds  of  those  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  who  were  under  the  impression  that  no  part  of  Kim  an 
territory  was  to  be  annexed  to  Russia. 

A  proportion  of  the  war  indemnity  of  2,200,000  rubles  was  imposed 
upon  a  Iribe  of  Toorkomans  who  had  fought  against  the  expedition 
from  Orenburg.  They  were  nominally  Khivan  subjects,  and  for  a 
month  after  the  conquest  of  Khiva  they  had  bten  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  conquering  oificers;  indeed,  some  Russian  officers  who  had 
been  sent  out  tor  the  purpose  of  surveying,  had  remained  for  days 
and  nights  together  in  the  Toorkoman  encampment. 
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There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Toorkomans  would  break 
Ihe  truce.  However,  it  would  not  do  for  the  Tashkent  column  to  re- 
turn home  without  a  little  bloodshed.  The  glory  of  the  war  had 
been  confined  to  the  columns  from  the  Caucasus  and  Orenburg,  and 
the  officers  from  Tashkent  had  done  nothing  to  merit  promotion. 

General  Kauflman  now  sent  tor  the  elders  of  the  tribe,  and  de- 
clared that  a  part  of  the  indemnity  must  be  paid  by  them  within  a 
fortnight,  and  the  remainder  later  on.  At  the  same  time  the  General 
detained  some  of  the  elders  as  hostages  until  such  time  as  the  first 
installment  of  the  indemnity  had  been  paid  into  the  Russian  treasury. 
But  the  Russian  commander-in-chief  was  in  a  hurry,  and  instead  of 
waiting  the  appointed  time,  he  sent  out  a  large  detachment  under 
General  Golovatcheft  to  ascertain  what  chance  there  was  of  the  pay- 
ment being  made. 

This  general,  in  order  to  discover  the  intentions  of  the  Toorkomans, 
at  once  attacked  the  villages  and  encampments,  buined  their  houses, 
destroyed  some  wagons  laden  with  household  stores,  and  devastated 
(he  whole  district.  If  the  Toorkomans  had  been  treated  differently, 
they  might  have  given  a  civil  answer  to  the  Russian  General.  But 
they  are  poor  barbarous  creatures,  utterly  unacquainted  with  that 
European  civilization  which  characterizes  Russian  troops,  and  they 
were  so  foolish  as  to  be  exceedingly  angry.  Indeed,  later  on,  these 
wretched  and  ignorant  Toorkomans  became  utterly  lost  to  all  feeling 
of  honor,  and  actually  darted  to  attack  General  Golovatcheft 's  caiiip 
at  lllyall;  but  they  had  no  chancR  against  the  breech-loaders  of  their 
foes,  and  were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

The  Toorkomaus  now  abandoned  the  district.  They  were  disin- 
clined to  listen  to  any  terms  of  peace  which  might  subsequently 
be  offered  them.  However,  they  sent  Golovatcheff  the  following 
message: 

"  We  know  how  to  respect  peace,  and  shall  keep  it  if  you  will  have 
peace  with  us;  but  if  you  will  not  have  it,  we  shall  Sght,  and  we 
can  fight  well." 

According  to  General  Kryjinovsky,  the  Governor-general  of  Oren- 
burg, the  attack  on  the  Toorkomans  was  entirely  uncalled  for,  and 
likely  to  lead  to  serious  icsults.  "  It  will  now  be  necessary,"  he 
said,  "  for  us  to  send  expeditions  against  the  Toorkomans  for  many 
years  to  come.  Their  country  will  be  a  second  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
end  we  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them,  which  will  undoubtedly  lead 
to  complications  with  England." 

This  remaik  of  General  Kryjinovsky  has  every  cbance  of  being 
realized.  Colonel  Ivanoff,  the  commandant  at  Petro-Alexandrovsk, 
already  has  had  occasion  to  attack  some  bands  of  nomad  Toorkomans. 
On  one  occasion  he  made  prisoners  of  two  of  these  Arabs  of  the 
steppes.  Thejr  had  pillaged,  it  was  said,  some  Russian  Kirghiz.  In 
consequence  of  tliis,  the  captive  Toorkomans  were  tried  by  court- 
martial  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  shortly  afterward 
put  into  execution. 

The  Toorkomans,  on  their  side,  have  captured  a  Russian  soldier 
They  refuse  to  surrender  him  until  such  time  as  they  receive  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  widows  of  their  two  fellow-countrymen.  The  mail 
has  not  been  tried  by  court-martial  by  the  Toorkomans,  probably  on 
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account  of  their  ignorance  of  milifary  law.  When  they  become  more 
civili/ed,  they  will  doubtless  follow  the  example  set  them  by  their 
Christian  foe. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1873,  a  treaty  ol  peace,  which  had  been 
firet  of  all  approved  by  the  Emperor,  was  made  with  Khiva.  The 
khanate  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  vassalilom.  The  delta 
and  right  bank  of  the  Oxtis  were  ceded  to  Russia.  The  Oxus  was 
closed  "to  all  save  Russian  and  Khivan  vessels;  Russian  merchants 
were  allowed  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  in  the  khanate,  with  liber- 
ty lo  purchase  and  hold  pioperty ;  a  Russian  fortress  was  to  be  built 
four  miles  south  of  Shurahan,  and  in  a  garden  belonging  to  an 
uncle  of  the  Khan;  while  all  the  territory  situated  between  the  for- 
mer Bokharo-Khivan  frontier,  the  right  bank  of  the  Amu  Durya, 
from  Gugerlli  to  Meshekly,  and  the  line  passing  from  Meshekly  to 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  former  Bohkaro-Khivan  frontier  with 
the  frontier  of  tlie  Russian  Empire,  was  taken  from  Khiva  and 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Emir  of  Bokhara. 

A  lifelong  feud  between  Khiva  and  Bokhara  will  inevitably  fol- 
low this  redistribution  of  soil.  If,  after  the  Franco-Prussian  war, 
the  Germans,  instead  of  taking  Alsace  and  Lorraine  for  themselves, 
had  forced  Belgium  to  accept  these  provinces,  the  French  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  have  looked  with  friendly  eyes  upon  the  new 
proprietors,  and  a  spark  would  have  been  struck,  certain  at  some  fut- 
ure period  to  burst  out  into  flame.  This  will  happen  bet  tveen  Bo- 
khara and  Khiva.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  get  some  one  to  stir  the 
fire,  and  the  consequence  will  be  the  absolute  incorporation  of  Bo- 
khara and  Khiva  with  the  Russian  Empire. 


CHAPTER  XXV111. 

SOME  men  and  women  running  out  of  one  of  the  kibitkas,  and 
warmly  greeting  the  guide,  announced  to  me  that  we  had  reached 
his  home  at  Kalenderhana.  In  a  short  time  1  found  myself  seated 
on  a  ruir,  an  object  of  curiosity  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  man  dresced  in  European  costume.  Every  part 
of  my  attire  was  in  turn  inspected  and  commented  upon,  the  women 
coming  forward  and  feeling  the  texture  of  my  coat  and  trousers,  Ihe 
large  buttons  being  a  source  of  great  admiration. 

The  hostess  was  clad  in  a  flowing  white  dressing-gown,  with  a 
turban  of  the  same  color,  folded  many  times  around  her  small  head. 
For  a  Kirghiz,  she  was  decidedly  good-looking,  and  well  worth  the 
hundred  sheep  her  lord  and  master  had  paid  for  her.  She  was  de- 
lighted at  his  arrival,  and  two  ruddy-faced  little  children  were  seated 
upon  their  father's  knee,  and  playing  with  his  beard  and  mustache. 
The  brother-in-law,  a  short,  hump-backed  fellow,  who  had  been  in- 
formed that  1  wished  to  purchase  a  horse,  was  most  assiduous  in  his 
attentions.  He  seized  a  pillow  which  an  aged  relative,  his  grand- 
father, had  secured  for  his  own  accommodation,  and  dragged  it  from 
beneath  his  elderly  relative;  then,  pushing  it  behind  my  back,  be 
patted  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said  that  he  had  heard  I  wanted  a 
horse.  Well,  he  had  the  most  beautiful  of  the  equine  race;  it  had 
performed  extraordinary  feats,  and  was  the  wonder  of  all  the  village. 
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We  would  look  at  it,  and  then  I  should  see.  Yes,  what  I  should 
see!  and,  pouring  me  out  some  tea,  he  abso'utely  put  four  lumps  of 
sugar  in  iny  glass,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  othei  inmates,  who 
weie  aghast  at  such  reckless  extravagance.  1  icplied,  in  a  careless 
manner,  that  his  horse  was  doubtless  a  beautiful  one,  hut  that  at 
Petro  there  were  lovely  animals.  If  we  went  to  the  fort,  1  should 
very  likely  buy  one  there;  but  if  we  were  not  to  go  to  Petro,  but  to 
Khiva,  that  then  1  would  purchase  his  animal,  ami  pay  for  it  iu  the 
Khan's  capital.  This  having  been  duly  interpreted  by  Xa'iar,  an 
animated  conversation  took  place  among  the  members  of  the  familj7, 
the  guide  being  somewhat  reluctant,  and  his  brother  in  law  and  other 
relatives  eager  to  contest  all  his  arguments.  He  had  already  brought 
me  oft  the  route  to  Petro;  he  would  very  likely  get  punished  for 
that.  Why  not  go  to  Khiva?  And  JNazar  suggested  that  then  we 
would  not  visit  the  fort  at  all,  but  would  continue  our  journey  to 
Bokhara. 

1  now  inquired  it  we  could  procure  some  camels  to  take  us  as  far 
as  that  city.  This  was  a  fortunate  remark,  as  it  appeared  that  an- 
other of  the  guide's  relatives  had  camels  for  hire;  and,  eager  that  1 
should  employ  his  animals,  he  exhausted  all  his  eloquence  upon  my 
follower  to  persuade  him  to  go  to  Bokhara.  The  domestic  pressure 
put  upon  the  guide  was  too  much  for  him.  Turning  to  ]Nazar,  he 
agreed  to  go  on  with  us  to  Bokhara,  where  he  said  that  we  could 
hire  fresh  camels  and  return  to  Kasala  tsia  Samarcand  and  Tashkent, 
thus  avoiding  altogether  Fort  Petru-Alexandrovsk. 

Hy  faithful  follower  now  whispered  in  my  ear,  "  We  are  to  have 
a  great  feast  to-night.  The  guide's  brother-in-law  has  a  horse  which 
is  not  very  well.  The  animal  is  to  be  killed  directly,  and  we  are  to 
eat  him."  Later  on,  an  enormous  caldron  wras  suspended  from  a 
tripod  across  the  fire,  a  heap  of  fagots  was  piled  upon  the  embers, 
and  a  dense  smoke  filled  the  tent.  Large  pieces  of  the  unfortunate 
quadruped  were  now  thrown  into  the  pot  by  the  guide's  wife,  who 
officiated  as  cook,  the  host  and  the  rest  of  the  party  superintending 
the  operations  with  the  greatest  interest. 

"  Will  there  be  anything  else  to  eat?"  1  inquired. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer  of  my  surprised  Tartar.  "  What  more 
would  you  hare?  We  might  eat  two  sheep  at  a  time;  but  a  horse — 
no.  There  will,  perhaps,  be  enough  left  for  breakfast,  praise  be  to 
God  tor  his  bounty;"  and  the  little  man.  opening  his  mouth  from 
ear  to  eai,  licked  his  lips  in  anticipation  of  the  banquet. 

A  piece  of  raw  cotton  floating  in  some  greasy  substance,  which 
was  contained  in  a  large  iron  ladle,  thiew  a  lurid  light  over  the  red 
faces  of  the  hungry  Kirghiz,  eager  to  commence  the  banquet. 

The  dark  smoke  from  the  rude  lamp  was  curling  itself  in  spiral 
columns  amidst  the  dense  gray  clouds  which  ascended  from  the 
burning  pile.  From  time  to  time  some  relative  of  the  family,  lift- 
ing up  the  thick  cloth  that  served  as  a  door,  entered  the  dwelling. 
The  sudden  draft  would  then  upheave  the  thick  atmosphere,  and, 
forcing  it  through  the  aperture,  reveal  the  boundless  canopy  of  the 
heavens,  the  sky  studded  with  a  million  gems,  while  the  queen  of 
night,  like  a  globe  of  metallic  silver,  cast  her  pale  shadow  through 
the  half-raised  rug  or  curtain. 

MY  hostess  was  rocking  a  recently  born  child  with  one  hand,  and 
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stirring  some  rice,  which  was  boiling  in  an  adjacent  kettle,  with  the 
other.  My  guide  and  Tartar  servant  \vcie  washing  their  hands  and 
feet  m  the  snow  at  the  threshold.  The  brother-in-law  was  for  the 
hundredth  time  informing  me  that  his  horse  was  :;  horse,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  equine  race  were  mules  in  comparison,  when  the 
woman  announced  that  the  meat  was  done  to  a  turn,  and  that  all 
things  were  ready  for  the  feast. 

A  portion  of  the  steed  and  some  rice  were  given  to  me  in  a  slop- 
basin.  The  rest  of  the  party,  calling  upon  Allah  to  bless  the  enter 
tainment,  squatted  round  the  caldron,  and  thrust  tlieir  hands  into 
its  seething  contents,  which  speedily  vanished  down  their  throats.  A 
conjurer,  or  fire  king,  at  a  village  fair,  might  have  swallowed  swords 
or  flames,  pokers  or  daggers,  but  he  would  have  had  no  chance  what- 
ever if  pitted  to  eat  horse  against  my  guide's  brother-in-law.  1 
thought,  when  for  the  second  time  the  caldron  had  been  emplied 
that  this  would  have  sufficed.  Rut  no,  for  each  man  strove  to  outdo 
his  neighbor;  belts  and  broad  sashes  were  loosed  from  around  the 
loins;  and  Nazar,  who  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  ought  to  eat 
tor  his  master  as  well  as  himself,  was  actually  swelling  before  my 
eyes,  and  becoming  whee/y  in  his  utterances. 

Overeating  would  seem  to  paralyze  a  man's  speech  almost  as  much 
as  excess  in  alcohol ;  and  the  hoarse,  breathed-out  tones  of  t'%e  Kirg- 
hiz men  jarred  on  the  ear  in  comparison  with  the  clear  voices  of  the 
females,  who,  not  daring  to  eat  at  the  same  time  as  their  lords  and 
masters,  stood  round  and  helped  them  to  the  most  savory  pieces. 

At  times  the  guide  by  way  of  honoring  me  in  the  person  of  Nazar, 
would  lake  a  greasy  piece  of  meat  from  the  iron  kettle,  and,  holding 
the  luscious  morsel  up  at  arm's  length,  so  that  all  might  perceive  his 
intention,  would  slowly  inseit  it  in  Nazar's  mouth;  the  latter  gulp- 
ing down  the  halt-raw  flesh  without  any  attempt  at  mastication,  in 
order  to  show  how  highly  he  appreciated  the  compliment. 

1  hoped  that  this  would  wind  up  the  entertainment,  but  the  feasters 
were  fai  from  having  any  such  intention;  and  the  same  process 
of  gorging  going  on  steadily  throughout  the  night  and  early  morning 
announced  to  me  that  my  follower  would  very  likely  be  wrong  in 
his  conjecture,  and  that  ero  breakfast-time  all  the  horse  would  have 
disappeaied. 

Long,  narrow,  wooden  cars,  each  with  high  tvheels,  were  all  the 
morning  bringing  grass  into  the  village  for  the  horses  of  the  inhab- 
itants. A  few  trees  planted  here  and  there,  the  first  that  we  had 
seen  since  leaving  Kasala,  afforded  a  pleasing  change  to  the  vision, 
tired  of  gazing  over  snow  and  loiv  brushwood,  while  a  large  supply 
of  hay  in  an  inclosure  hard  by  the  kibilka  showed  that  my  guide 
had  armed  himself  against  the  danger  of  a  sudden  thaw. 

He  now  informed  me  that  I  could  not  go  to  Ihe  town  of  Khiva 
without  first  having  the  Khan's  permission,  and  said  that  a  letter 
must  be  written  to  that  sovereign  and  sept  before  us,  asking  his  leave 
for  my  followers  and  self  to  enter  the  city.  This  piece  of  informa- 
tion rather  startled  me.  1  had  been  under  the  impression  that  all  1 
had  to  do  was  to  ride  to  the  town,  encamp  outside  the  walls,  and 
ride  in  each  day  so  as  to  inspect  everything  worth  seeing.  How- 
ever, according  to  the  guide,  not  §YCtt  tUls  could,  be  d.gn.6  without 
tbe  liUao's  permission, 
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I  was  puzzled,  nol  knowinir  in  what  language  to  address  liim. 
My  servant  could  not  write  in  Tartar,  and  1  was  afraid  that  it  1  dis- 
patched a  letter  written  iu  Arabic,  some  unintentional  omission  of 
the  due  amount  of  courteous  expressions  which  one  is  bound  to  use 
when  writing  to  a  sovereign  might  offend  this  Khivau  potentate. 

Nazar  at  last  proposed  that  1  should  inquire  for  some  moullah 
who  could  write  a  letter  m  the  Tartar  language.  On  asking  the 
guide,  he  at  once  sent  for  a  learned  man  who,  he  said,  could  write 
beautiful  things,  so  soft  and  sweet  that  they  were  like  the  sounds  of 
•hcep  bleating  in  the  distance. 

Presently  the  scribe  arrived.  lie  was  a  tall,  angular-looking  man, 
one  shoulder  being  tnucli  higher  than  the  other,  while  his  dressing- 
gown  bore  signs  of  its  having  been  originally  made  tor  a  much, 
shorter  individual  than  himself.  His  long  arms  protruded  through 
the  sleeves,  showing  several  inches  of  shirtless  skin.  He  entered  the 
kibitka  with  an  air  ot  great  importance,  while  the  party  rose  at  his 
appioach,  much  awed  at  the  at  rival  of  a  person  who  had  as  much 
there,  as  the  guide  observed,  pointing  to  his  own  head,  as  was  in  the 
united  occiputs  of  all  the  people  in  the  village. 

The  moullah  carried  an  iukstand  made  of  bullock's  horn;  the  ink 
was  of  the  thickest  possible  description,  while  a  wooden  stopper  at 
each  end  of  the  horn  formed  the  top  and  bottom  ot  the  inkstand. 
He  unfolded  a  sheet  of  paper,  and,  squatting  down  by  my  side,  he 
pulled  out  one  of  the  plugs  from  the  horn  bottle,  at  the  same  time- 
producing  a  long  style  made  of  cane,  which  served  him  in  lieu  of  a 
pen. 

A  dead  silence  reigned  around;  all  the  inmates  of  Ihe  kibitka  were 
appalled  by  the  preparations  of  the  Moullah.  Writing  a  letter  was 
no  everyday  occurrence  in  that  village;  and  the  man  who  was  able 
to  make  a  piece  ot  paper  speak — the  common  definition  of  writing 
amidst  savage  nations— was  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy  of  learning. 

The  guide,  however,  did  not  appear  so  awed  as  the  rest  of  his  rel- 
atives. Had  he  not  been  to  Kasala  and  seen  the  clerss  write? 
"  Why,  some  of  the  Russian  soldiers  could  do  as  much!"  and  say- 
ing this  in  a  muttered  tone  to  Nazar,  he  undid  a  small  parcel,  and 
taking  out  some  coarse  snuif,  put  a  quantity  on  the  back  of  his 
hand,  which  he  snufted  up  his  noslrils  with  an  air  of  the  greatest 
delectation. 

"  What  shall  I  say?"  inquired  the  moullah.  "  What  is  your 
tchin  [rank]?" 

"  No  particular  rank,"  1  observed.     "  You  can  leave  that  out." 

"  No,"  said  the  raoullah;  "  we  must  have  some  tchiu.  Arc  you 
a  polkovnik  [a  colonel]?" 

"  No,  only  a  kapitan  [captain]." 

The  moullah  here  picked  his  ear  with  his  pen,  and,  turning  to 
Naza,  said  something. 

"  What  is  it?"  I  inquired. 

"  Why,  kapitan  will  not  do,  They  l^ok  down  upon  kapitans  at 
Khiva.  The  word  is  like  the  Tartar  word  '  kabtan,'  and  gives  no 
idea  of  rank  to  a  Khivan.  Better  say  polkovnik." 

In  the  meantime  the  moullah  had  written  a  most  flowery  epistle. 
Nazar  said  it  was  beautiful,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  party  greatly  ad» 
mired  llic  composition.  However,  the  word  polkovnik  was  still 
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inserted,  and  the  moullah  was  so  pleased  with  the  letter  that  he 
would  not  erase  the  expression.  Giving  the  fellow  some  silver,  1 
determined  to  write  to  the  Khan  myself,  and  in  the  Russian 
language,  as  1  had  learned  from  the  guide  that  there  were  two  or 
thiee  Tartars  in  the  city  who  acted  as  interpreters.  1  wrote  as 
follows: 

"  An  English  gentleman  who  is  traveling  through  Central  Asia 
requests  the  permission  of  his  Majesty  the  Khan,  to  visit  his  cele- 
brated capital." 

"  That  will  not  do,"  said  Nazar,  dolefully;  ''there  is  no  tchin. 
Why  do  not  you  call  yourself  polkovnik?  AVe  shall  not  be  received 
with  due  importance."  And  the  little  man  sat  down  on  the  carpet 
with  an  indignant  air,  as  if  to  say,  "  See  how  you  have  humbled 
me!" 

A  young  fellow  was  found  to  go  forward  with  the  missive,  and  it 
•was  ai ranged  that  he  should  start  at  once  with  the  letter,  while  the 
caravan  and  myself  would  follow  on  later  in  the  day. 

In  the  meantime  the  horse  had  been  sent  for.  Presently  he 
ai  rived,  escorted  by  the  whole  village,  everybody  being  eager  to 
sing  his  praises  save  those  who  had  animals  of  their  own  for  sale. 
One  old  man  sought  to  al  tract  my  attention  by  shaking  his  head 
violently  and  frowning  at  the  horse  when  he  thought  that  his  owner 
was  not  looking;  but  the  aged  gentleman  assumed  the  most  pleasant 
of  smiles  should  any  one  save  myself  catch  his  eye. 

"  He  has  a  beast  of  his  own  for  sale,"said  Nazar.  "  Look  there," 
and  he  pointed  to  a  brute  which  was  lame  all  round,  and  which 
Jooked  only  fit  for  the  knacker's  yard.  Neither  of  the  animals 
would  suit,  the  one  belonging  to  the  guide's  brother-in-law  being 
blind  in  one  eye.  This  the  unblushing  Kirghiz  said  was  of  no  con- 
sequence at  all,  for  in  his  opinion  one  eye  was  just  as  good  as  two; 
however,  he  remarked  that  it  we  would  continue  our  journey  to  an- 
other kibitka,  about  five  versts'  distance,  he  could  then  show  me 
some  horses  with  two  eyes. 

"  Yes,  with  two  eyes,"  said  all  the  rest  of  the  party,  gravely  wag- 
ging their  heads,  as  if  such  a  complement  of  vision  in  one  horse 
were  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  natural  history.  Our  road  now  lay 
south-west,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of  Oogentch,  which  is 
distant  about  twenty-three  versts  from  Kalenderhana.  The  country 
appeared  to  be  highly  cultivated,  canals  innumerable  cutting  the 
fields  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  arranged  so  as  to  supply  the 
district  with  water  from  the  Oxus.  Corn  is  grown  in  great  abun- 
dance in  this  neighborhood,  and  also  jougouroo,  a  species  of  grain 
which  the  Kirghiz  and  Khivans  give  their  horses  instead  of  barley. 

Presently  we  came  to  another  aul,  which  was  also  the  property  of 
the  guide's  brother-in-law.  1  had  begun  to  hate  that  man  even  more 
than  Weller  senior  could  have  hated  his  mother-in-law.  1  did  not 
want  to  buy  any  of  the  fellow's  horses;  1  felt  convinced  that  it  he 
were  to  sell  me  one  it  woulu  be  a  screw  or  have  some  defect  which  1 
should  only  discover  after  the  purchase  was  completed.  But  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  It  was  one  of  those  disagreeable  things  which 
had  to  be  done,  that  is  to  say,  if  1  wished  to  see  Khiva;  and  the 
guide  had  already  shown  a  little  impatience  at  my  not  having 
bought  the  one-eyed  brute  shown  me  at  the  last  kibitka. 
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This  time  n  gray  horse  was  brought  out  for  inspection.  The  lad 
who  rode  him,  cracking  his  whip,  rode  straight  at  a  ditch  nhout  ten 
feet  wide,  and  got  his  animal  over  all  right.  The  animal  hud  two 
eyes,  which  was  also  a  consideration,  so  1  said  that  1  would  buy 
him,  and  pay  for  my  purchase  in  Khiva.  But  no:  this  proposal  did 
not  meet  the  brother-in-law's  approval.  He  knit  his  brows,  and 
remarked  to  Nazar  that  I  might  be  honest  or  1  might  be  a  rogue, 
"  God  only  knew."  It  1  took  the  horse,  why,  perhaps  the  money 
would  not  be  sent  back,  and  he  would  lose  the  animal.  People  had 
stolen  horses  before,  and  would  steal  them  again. 

1  here  became  a  little  indignant,  and  informed  him  that  horse- 
stealing  was  not  such  a  common  occurrence  in  my  country  as  in 
his,  and  that  if  1  wished  to  steal  a  horse  1  should  not  steal  a  useless 
brute  like  the  one  1  was  about  to  purchase;  that  the  guide  knew 
who  1  was,  and  that  if  I  might  have  the  animal  the  money  should 
be  paid  in  Khiva.  This  the  brother-in-law  would  not  hear  of  for  a 
moment,  apparently  tearing  that  if  the  money  once  came  into  the 
possession  of  Ihe  guide  there  was  little  chance  of  the  latter  returning 
it  to  him.  Finally  matters  were  compromised,  1  agreeing  to  pay 
half  the  amount  down  and  send  the  other  half  back  with  the  mes- 
senger who  liad  been  dispatched  with  my  letter  to  the  Khan.  A. 
saddle  and  bridle  were  also  brought,  and  Nazar,  descending  from 
his  huge  camel,  mounted  the  new  purchase. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Now  we  ciossed  a  little  stream  about  twenty  yards  wide,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Oozek.  It  was  said  to  be  a  tributary  of  the 
Oxus.  A  rough  bridge  made  of  cross-poles,  sticks,  and  dried  clay, 
afforded  a  means  of  crossing  the  water;  for  the  banks  were  too  steep 
to  admit  of  a  descent  to  the  frozen  surface.  Finally,  alter  riding 
along  a  narrow  path,  planted  on  both  sides  with  high  reeds,  we 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amu  Darya,  and  I  gazed  on  that 
world-renowed  stream,  which  in  my  boyish  days  it  had  been  my 
dream  to  visit. 

The  mighty  Oxus— the  Oxus  of  Alexander — lay  at  my  feet,  its 
banks  bound  together  by  a  bridge  of  transparent  ice,  which,  here  at 
least  half  a  mile  broad,  is  the  boundary  line  separating  the  subjects 
of  the  Khan  from  those  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Tzar. 

Each  Khivan  has  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  eleven  rubles  for  his 
house  to  the  Khan,  while  the  inhabitants  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  par  four  rubies  per  kibitka  to  the  Russian  authorities.  The 
Khivans,  however,  who  live  in  town  pay  no  taxes,  and  the  sovereign 
obtains  the  greater  part  of  his  revenues  from  crown  lands,  and  from 
a  duty  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  all  goods  which 
are  imported  or  exported  from  his  dominions.  But  this  source  of 
income  is  now  curtailed,  as  the  Khan  has  become  a  vassal  of  the 
Emperor,  and  Russian  goods  pay  no  duty  whatever. 

Before  crossing  the  Oxus  we  dismounted  for  a  short  time  at  a 
kibitka  hard  by  the  river.  It  was  in  former  years  a  station-house 
where  custom  dutieg  were  levied  on  all  goods  brought  from  Russia. 
A  few  Kh.iYa.ns  were  warming  tbclr  bauds  over  a  wood  fiie; 
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had  come  from  Oogontch,  and  were  going  to  trade  in  Shurahan,  a 
town  near  Petro-Alexandrovsk,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Khan,  but  has  now  been  seized  by  the  Russians.  The  merchants 
were  flue-looking  fellows,  with  a  very  different  type  of  counte- 
nance from  the  Tartar:?  and  Kirghiz,  the  dark  complexion  and  large 
eyes  with  slightly  Jewish  nose  of  the  Khivans  being  the  very  oppo- 
site to  the  broad,  barge-shaped  faces,  ruddy  cheeks,  and  little  eyes 
of  the  Tartars. 

One  of  the  traders  recognized  my  fresh  horse,  and  laughed  as  he 
pointed  him  out  to  his  companions. 

"  What  is  it?"  1  inquired  of  Nazar. 

"  They  only  say  that  he  is  a  slug,  and  siumbles,"  observed  the 
.alter.  "  lie  nearly  fell  with  me  as  we  were  coming  here.  Please 
God  1  do  not  break  my  neck  belore  we  reach  Khiva." 

We  met  quantities  of  arhas — two  wheeled  native  carts — each  of 
them  drawn  by  one  horse,  as  we  lode  across  the  river.  A  caravan, 
with  camels  belonging  to  the  merchant  in  the  station,  was  also 
traversing  the  frozen  stream,  which,  as  hard  as  a  turnpike  road, 
would  liave  safely  borne  a  battery  of  eighteen-pouncleis.  The 
Khivans  whom  we  met  were,  for  the  most  part,  dressed  in  long, 
red  dressing-gowns,  which  reached  down  to  their  heels.  These 
garments  were  made  of  a  mixtuieotsilk  and  cotton  stuff,  while  they 
were  thickly  wadded  with  a  species  of  quilting,  to  defend  the 
wearers  from  the  cold.  Tall,  black  lambskin  hats,  taller  even  than 
a  Footguardsman's  bearskin,  covered  their  heads,  and  each  man 
carried,  strapped  lo  his  saddle,  a  long  single-barreled  gun,  with  a 
short,  highly  oiuamented  stock.  The  saddles,  which  were  made  of 
wood,  were  highly  ornamented  with  gold,  enamel,  and  turquois 
stones,  while  the  bridles  and  steel  appurtenances  were  clean  and 
well  appointed,  in  this  respect  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
slovenly  equipment  of  the  Tartars.  The  horses,  too,  were  of  a 
dilferent  breed,  being  much  larger  animals  than  those  which  i  had 
seen  on  the  steppes — the  Khivan  horses  averaging  about  fifteen 
hands,  while  a  good  many  which  1  met  could  not  have  been  less 
than  sixteen. 

Every  man  whom  we  encountered  in  our  path  never  failed  to 
salute  us  with  the  regular  Arab  salutation,  "  Salam  aaleikom,"  each 
of  us  in  turn  responding  "  Aaleikom  salam;"  and  the  varied  tones 
of  the  wayfarers,  as  two  large  caravans  passed  each  other,  broke 
upon  the  ear  almost  like  a  response  in  the  Litany,  and  carried  my 
thoughts  like  a  flash  of  lightning  to  very  different  scenes  in  my 
island  home. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast,  and  the  guide,  riding  up, 
informed  me  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  continue  our  march  to 
Oogentch,  but  to  halt  at  one  of  the  many  houses  which  were  now 
to  be  met  with  at  every  turn.  On  my  assenting  to  his  proposal,  he 
began  to  look  about  and  to  carefully  inspect  each  abode  which  we 
passed. 

"  What  is  he  doing?"  1  inquired  of  Nazar. 

"  He  is  trying  to  find  a  house  where  the  owner  is  well  oft,  and 
can  give  us  plenty  to  eat,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  is  no  good  stop- 
ping for  the  niglu  at  any  beggar's  house,  and  getting  starved  in 
consequence." 
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The  guide's  search  was  finally  rewarded,  and  he  pulled  up  by  the 
Bide  ot  a  large,  substantial-looking,  square  building,  built  of  dried 
clay.  High  wooden  gates,  studded  with  iron  clampings,  gave  access 
to  the  dwelling.  The  guide  rapped  with  his  whip-handle  against 
the  door.  An  old  man,  bent  nearly  double  with  age,  tottered  out 
and  asked  our  business. 

"  We  want  your  hospitality  for  the  night,"  was  the  answer. 
When,  as  it  this  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world,  the  old 
fellow  called  out  to  his  servants.  Several  of  them  ran  forward,  and, 
taking  hold  of  my  horse,  aided  me  to  dismount. 

It  now  (urned  out  that  what  1  had  at  first  taken  for  a  house  wag 
niere.y  a  square  court-yard,  consisting  of  four  high  walls,  while  the 
edifice  itself,  built  of  the  same  material  as  the  inclosure,  was  erected 
inside  the  gates.  A  similar  entrance,  on  a  smaller  scale,  led  to  some 
stables,  which,  in  their  turn,  gave  access  to  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing which  was  inhabited  by  the  family.  Another  door,  however, 
on  the  opposite  side  ot  the  dwelling,  led  to  the  harem  and  more 
private  apartments.  My  host  gave  an  order  that  our  horses  and 
camels  were  to  be  well  fed;  and  seeing  that  Nazar  was  in  the  act  ot 
taking  some  barley  from  the  sacks  on  our  camels,  made  a  sign  for 
him  to  desist. 

"  Have  I  not  corn?"  he  remarked.  "  Are  not  you  my  guests?" 
and  calling  his  servants,  he  desired  them  to  look  after  our  animals 
as  if  they  were  his  own, 

I  now  found  myself  in  a  lofty  room,  which  was  reserved  for  great 
occasions,  and  for  strangers  like  myself.  One  end  of  the  apartment 
was  covered  with  thick  carpets;  this  was  the  place  of  honor  for  the 
visitors.  In  the  center  ot  the  room,  and  where  theie  were  no  rugs, 
was  a  small  square  hearth;  this  was  filled  with  some  charcoal  em- 
bers, which  were  surrounded  by  a  coping  of  about  three  inches  in 
height,  forming  a  species  of  fender.  On  the  coping  stood  a  copper 
vessel  ot  the  same  shape  as  many  ot  the  so-called  Pompeian  ewers 
The  vessel  was  richly  chased,  and  constructed  with  a  long,  swan- 
like  neck,  so  that  the  attendant  might  the  more  conveniently  pour 
water  over  the  hands  of  his  master's  guests  before  I  hey  commenced 
their  repast.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hearth  there  was  a  square 
hole  about  three  feet  deep.  Two  steps  led  down  to  it,  the  cavity 
being  adorned  with  variegated  tiles;  this  was  the  place  for  ablutions 
and  thus  arnmged  so  as  to  keep  the  water  from  wetting  the  other 
parts  of  the  apartment. 

Tw  o  narrow  slits,  each  about  two  feet  long  by  six  inches  wide, 
supplied  the  place  ot  windows,  and  some  open  wooden  trellis- work 
served  as  shutters,  there  being  no  glass,  which  is  unsnown  in  these 
parts.  A  few  pegs  in  the  wall  on  which  we  could  hang  our  clothes 
supplied  the  place  of  a  wardrobe,  while  the  floor  on  the  opposite 
side  ot  the  room  to  that  reserved  for  myself  was  covered  with  coarse 
cloth,  and  arranged  for  my  retinue. 

Presently  the  host  appeared.  He  bore  in  his  hand  a  large  earthen- 
ware dish  full  of  rice  and  mutton,  while  his  servants  brought  baskets 
filled  with  bread  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  Some  milk  was  now  pro 
duced  in  an  earthenware  pitcher,  and  an  enormous  melon,  which 
weighed  quite  twenty-five  pounds,  was  carried  in  on  a  tray.  All  the 
dishes  were  placed  at  my  feet,  1  being  seated  on  the  carpets,  my 
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head  supported  by  a  richly  colored  silk  cushion,  which  had  been 
specially  brought  by  my  entertainer.  When  all  the  viands  had  been 
thus  set  round  me,  the  host,  bowing  to  the  ground,  asked  perni  is- 
sion  to  retire;  then,  walking  backward  a  few  steps,  he  sat  down 
beside  ISazar  and  the  guide,  who  were  gazing  greedily  upon  the 
dishes — a  striking  change  to  the  rough  fare  which  we  had  lived 
upon  tor  the  previous  thirteen  days. 

1  made  a  sign  for  the  owner  of  the  house  1o  approach  and  sit 
down  by  my  side.  With  an  air  of  great  humility  he  complied  with 
my  request,  the  host  on  such  occasions  thinking  it  his  duty  to  play 
the  part  of  a  servant  to  his  guest. 

1  was  much  surprised  at  the  size  and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  which 
was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  it  had  been  first  picked.  The  cli- 
mate is  so  dry  that  all  the  Khivans  have  to  flo  to  preserve  their 
melons  is  to  hang  them  up  in  a  temperature  about  two  degrees  above 
freezing-point;  for,  should  the  frost,  ever  attack  them,  they  lose  all 
their  flavor,  and  are  useless  for  the  table.  The  melons  here  have  a 
fame  which  is  celebrated  all  over  the  East.  In  former  years  they 
were  sent  as  tar  as  Pekin  tor  the  Emperor  of  China's  table.  Some 
of  them  attain  forty  pounds  in  weight,  while  the  taste  is  so  delicious 
that  any  one  only  accustomed  to  this  fruit  in  Europe  would  scarcely 
recognize  its  lelatiouship  with  the  delicate  and  highly  perfumed 
melons  of  Khiva. 

Tiie  host,  when  he  got  over  his  first  diffidence,  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  the  countries  through  which  1  had  passed.  He  had  the 
idea  that  to  go  to  England  his  direction  would  be  eastward  from 
Khiva.  Geographical  knowledge  in  the  Khan's  dominions  is  very 
limited,  and  Hindostau  and  England  are  continually  blended  together 
under  the  same  head. 

"  So  you  have  been  thirteen  days  coming  here  from  Kasala!"  he 
exclaimed.  "  Praise  be  to  God,  who  has  allowed  you  to  pass  the 
desert  in  safety.  Have  you  camels  in  your  country?" 

"  No,"  I  replied,  "  but  we  have  trains  with  iron  wheels;  they  run 
upon  long  strips  of  iron,  which  are  laid  upon  the  ground  for  the 
wheels  to  roll  over. " 

"  Do  the  horses  drag  them  very  fast?"  he  asked. 

"  We  do  not  use  live  horses,  but  we  make  a  horse  of  iron  and  fill 
him  with  water,  and  put  fire  under  the  water.  The  water  boils,  and 
turns  into  steam.  The  steam  is  very  powerful;  it  rushes  out  of  the 
horse's  stomach,  and  turns  large  wheels  which  we  give  him  instead 
of  legs.  The  wheels  revolve  over  the  iron  lines  which  we  have  pre- 
viously laid  down,  aud  the  horse,  which  we  call  an  engine,  moves 
very  quickly,  dragging  the  arbas  behind  him;  they  are  made  of 
wood  and  iion,  and  have  four  wheels,  not  two,  like  your  aibas  in 
Khiva.  The  pace  is  so  great  that  if  your  Khan  had  an  iron  horse 
and  a  railway  he  could  go  to  Kasala  in  one  day." 

"  It  is  a  miracle!"  said  the  Khivau,  as  Nazar  translated  to  him 
my  little  speech,  my  servant  himself,  who  had  never  seen  a  railway, 
being  a  little  incredulous  as  to  the  possibility  of  going  tive  hundred 
versts  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  guide,  who  sat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fire,  and  was  engaged  in  washing  his  feet  over  the  cavity 
in  the  floor,  now  remarked  that  his  brother-in-law  had  the  best 
horses  in  the  steppes,  but  that  they  could  not  do  the  distance  in  less 
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than  ten  days;  then  how  could  a  horse  that  was  made  ot  iron,  and 
with  wheels  instead  of  legs,  do  it  in  one?  If  it  could,  we  were  con 
jurors,  like  (he  man  he  had  once  seen  swallow  a  sword  at  Kasala. 
"  But  who  knew!"  He  had  heard  something  about  it  at  the  Fort. 
and  he  looked  doivn  contemptuously  at  the  host's  servants,  who  had 
assembled  to  gaze  upon  the  new  arrivals,  and  who  were  not  traveled 
men  Hue  himself— a  man  who  had  been  to  Kasala  and  back  being 
,  considered  a  great  traveler  by  the  Khivans. 

Nazar,  who  did  not  want  to  be  outdone  in  this  way  by  the  guide, 
•  now  said, 

"  They  have  got  wires  which  speak  in  Russia.  This  1  have  f-ecn 
myself;  they  are  fastened  to  the  lop  of  high  poles,  and  the  wires  ex- 
tend over  miles  ot  country.  Any  man  in  Sizerau  who  may  wish  to 
say  something  to  a  friend  in  Orenburg  goes  to  one  end  ot  the  wire; 
they  turn  a  handle,  and  it  makes  a  noise  at  the  other  end  in  Oren- 
burg; the  moullah  there  understands  what  the  wire  says,  and  you 
can  talk  almost  as  fast  as  if  you  were  actually  speaking  to  your 
iriend." 

"  1  have  heard  something  about  this,"  said  our  host.  "There 
was  a  merchant  who  passed  through  here  two  years  ago,  and  he 
told  me  about  it.  He  said  that  there  was  one  ot  these  speaking- 
wires  all  the  way  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Tashkent,  and  that  the 
'White  Tzar  could  speak  with  his  soldiers  at  Tashkent.  He  also  said 
that  they  were  going  to  make  a  speaking-wire  to  Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk,  and  that  then  we  could  know  everything  that  was  happen- 
ing at  Kasala,  and  the  price  of  cotton  at  Orenburg,  without  having 
to  send  a  letter." 

The  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  the  host,  seeing  that  1  was 
very  drowsy,  retired,  when  Nazar,  the  guide,  and  camel-driver, 
drawing  the  piece  of  cloth  close  to  the  embers,  stretched  themselves 
out  at  full  length  and  soon  fell  asleep. 

On  the  morrow  I  was  puzzled  to  know  how  10  reward  my  host  for 
his  hospitality;  however,  on  inquiring,  1  was  informed  that  the  cus- 
tom in  those  parts  was  for  the  guest  to  make  a  present  to  his  host 
and  that  the  best  thing  would  be  for  me  to  give  as  mauy  rubles  as  I 
thought  just.  This  Is  the  system  universally  adopted  through- 
out Central  Asia  in  the  places  where  there  are  no  caravansaries  or 
regular  hostdries  for  the  travelers.  The  Khivans  are  thus  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  injunctions  of  their  pror.net  to  the  letter,  and  to 
lavish  hospitality  on  their  guest,  being  sure  that  on  his  departure 
they  will  be  well  remunerated  for  their  trouble,  and  for  the  expenses 
which  they  may  have  incurred. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

WE  were  about  four  versts  from  Oogentcli,  the  first  town  the  trav- 
eler arrives  at  in  Khivan  territory,  it  going  from  Kalenderhana  to 
the  capital.  There  wae  a  singular  dearth  ot  rising  ground  through- 
out the  route;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hundreds  of  dikes  which 
traversed  the  country  on  every  side,  I  should  have  imagined  myself 
back  upon  the  steppes,  The  snow,  too,  which  had  almost  disap- 
peared as  we  passed  through  the  defile  in  the  Kazan-Tor  of  mount- 
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ains,  now  lay  thick  and  flaky  on  the  ground;  while  the  cold,  in  spite 
of  the  latitude  to  which  we  have  attained,  was  as  intense  as  ever. 

Large  gardens  inclosed  by  high  walls  were  doited  about  the  land 
scape,  and  square-built  houses  similar  to  the  one  in  which  1  had 
passed  the  night  became  more  frequent  as  we  gradually  neared  (he 
town.  Indeed,  if  the  Khivans  had  only  been  supplied  with  arms 
and  a  good  leader,  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Russians  to 
have  entered  Oogeutch,  as  eveiy  walled  garden  could  have  been 
turned  into  a  citadel,  and  a  few  resolute  men  with  breechloaders 
might  have  caused  great  destruction  in  the  invaders'  ranks. 

The  merchants  in  Oogentch  seemed  to  do  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts,  for  the  road  was  every  now 
and  then  blocked  up  by  hundreds  of  carts,  all  bringing  corn  and 
various  kinds  of  grass  to  the  market,  while  numerous  camels  laden 
with  goods  from  other  parts  of  the  khanate  had  been  formed  into 
one  vast  caravan,  which  extended  for  more  than  a  mile,  and  was 
slowly  filing  into  the  town.  The  latter  was  defended  by  a  ditch  and 
high  wall  made  of  dried  clay,  now  much  out  of  repair,  and  masses 
of  its  debris  had  in  many  places  choked  up  the  sunouuding  trench. 

The  people  gazed  curiously  at  me  as  we  rode  through  the  narrow 
streets;  my  sheep  skin  attire  not  being  a  customary  one  in  those  parts; 
and  some  ot  the  inhabitants,  stopping  Ihe  guide,  inquired  it  1  were 
a  Russian: 

"  No,"  was  the  answer — "  an  Englishman." 

The  announcement  of  my  nationality  produced  an  evident  revul- 
rion  ot  feeling  in  the  Khivans,  who  did  not  appear  to  bear  much 
good  will  toward  their  conquerors. 

The  bazaar  Ui rough  which  we  rode  was  held  in  a  narrow  street: 
this  was  partly  covered  over  with  raf  ters  and  straw,  probably  in  order 
to  protect  the  passers-by  from  the  rays  ot  the  sun  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Grapes,  dried  traits,  and  melons  were  for  sale  in 
many  of  the  stalls;  these  last  were  niches  or  recesses  in  the  walls, 
and  no  windows  or  shutters  of  any  kind  separated  these  primitive 
shops  from  the  thoroughfare.  In  the  center  of  each  recess  sat  the 
proprietor,  surrounded  by  his  wares,  and  generally  engaged  in 
warming  his  hands  over  a  charcoal  pan,  which,  mounted  on  a  tripod 
stand,  stood  before  him.  Further  on,  men  were  to  be  seen  hammer- 
ing into  different  shapes  sheets  of  copper  biought  from  Russia,  and 
manufacturing  water-bottles  and  pipes.  All  sorts  ot  bright- colored 
calico  stuffs  were  offered  for  sale,  and  found  ready  purchaseis,  while 
thick  skeins  of  bilk  ot  various  hues,  and  spun  in  the  country,  were 
readily  exchanged  for  Russian  paper  money,  which  passes  in 
Oogentch  as  well  as  the  native  currency.  Women  continually 
flitted  past  us  in  the  street,  taking  sly  glances  at  the  strangers 
through  the  corner  of  their  veils;  the  fair  sex  in  Khiva  not  having 
their  faces  uncovered,  as  is  the  customs  among  the  Kirghiz,  but 
obeying  strictly  the  rules  laid  down  for  their  guidance  by  the 
Prophet. 

As  1  expected  to  arrive  at  the  capital  either  that  afternoon  or  the 
following  day,  and  wished  t.o  make  my  entrance  into  the  city  clean 
shaved,  and  not  with  a  beard  of  thirteen  days'  growth,  1  asked 
Nazar  to  make  inquiries  whether  a  barber  could  be  tound  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  news  that  the  Englishman  wanted  to  be  shaved 
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was  soon  spread  through  the  town,  and  a  boy  volunteered  to  show 
me  the  way  to  the  barber's  shop.  We  were  followed  there  by  a 
crowd  of  certainly  from  three  to  four  hundred  people.  It  was  the 
more  remarkable  to  them,  as  the  report  had  been  spread  that  the 
stranger  would  have  his  chin  shaved  and  not  his  head,  the  Khivans 
keeping  their  heads  as  devoid  of  hair  as  a  block  of  marble. 

"  Have  your  head  shaved,  sir,"  said  Nazar;  "  it  will  look  so  nice 
--just  like  mine;"  and,  lifting  off  a  green  skull-cap,  he  showed  me 
his  bul'et-like  poll. 

If  I  had  been  quite  certain  that  my  hair  would  have  grown  again, 
in  all  probability  1  should  have  followed  my  man's  example;  but 
not  wishing  to  return  to  London  with  my  head  d  la  IS  a/.ar,  1  de- 
clined the  proposal. 

On  arriving  at  the  shop,  we  dismounted,  and  sat  down  in  the  re- 
cess by  the  barber's  side.  The  crowd  had  now  greatly  increased, 
and  was  each  moment  becoming  more  dense,  the  whole  town  hav- 
ing by  this  time  become  aware  than  an  Englishman  was  within  the 
walls,  and  that  he  was  about  to  be  shaved.  iMoiillahs,  camel-drivers 
and  merchants  jostled  the  one  with  the  other  to  obtain  a  good  view 
Their  bronzed  faces  glanced  and  peered  through  the  fur  of  their 
Astrakhan  hats;  and  the  idea  occurred  to  me  that,  if  the  barber  were 
fanatically  disposed,  he  might  think  that  it  would  be  doing  a  good 
deed  in  the  eyes  of  Allah  and  of  his  own  countryman  it  he  were 
forthwith  lo  cut  the  throat  of  the  unbeliever. 

There  was  not  a  single  Russian  in  Oogentch,  and  no  authorities 
save  the  moullahs,  or  priests,  who,  fit  all  probability,  would  be  more 
fanatically  disposed  than  even  the  rest  of  the  population. 

The  remark  made  by  the  district  Governor  at  Kasala  now  flashed 
across  rny  mind—"  If  you  go  to  Khiva  without  an  escort,  the  Khan 
will  very  likely  have  your  eyes  taken  out,  or  order  you  into  a  dun- 
geon. ' ' 

However,  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  crying  over  spilled  milk — 
the  die  was  cast;  I  was  in  Khivan  territory,  and,  what  was  far  more 
to  the  point,  in  the  hands  of  the  barber,  who  was  busily  engaged  in 
rubbing  a  thin  strip  of  steel  on  a  whetstone,  the  former  article  sup- 
plying the  place  of  a  razor,  a  handle  being  considered  an  unnecessary 
luxury.  The  street  in  front  of  the  shop  was  now  completely 
blocked  up  by  the  crowd.  The  people  behind,  who  were  not  able 
to  see  as  well  as  they  could  wish,  called  out  to  their  friends  who 
hid  the  performance  from  their  view,  and  made  them  sir.  down,  so 
that  all  might  be  able  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  It  their  curiosity  was 
excited,  mine  was  equally  aroused.  It  was  a  strange  scene,  the 
crowd  of  eager  faces,  all  staring  intently  into  the  recess:  even  some 
women,  in  spite  of  the  prohibitory  law,  had  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  were  looking  at  the  performance  wilh  unmixed  astonishment. 
If  I  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  executioner  and  ahout  to  have  my 
throat  cut,  this  would  not  have  been  half  so  interesting  to  them,  tor 
was  1  not  having  my  chin  shaved?  "  What  will  he  do  next?"  asked 
one  of  the  nuost  curious  of  his  neighbor.  "  Perhaps  have  his  mus- 
tache shaved,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  who  knows?  These  infidels 
have  strange  customs;"  and  the  excitement  grew  to  boiling  pitch. 

My  little  Tartar  began  to  be  rather  alarmed;  he  had  not  antici- 
pated such  a  gathering,  and  he  murmured  in  my  ear,  "  Please  GoU 
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you  do  not  get  your  throat  cut!  They  might  cut  mine  too.  Allah 
preserve  us,  and  bring  us  out  of  this  scrape!  Have  your  head 
ahaved,  it  will  please  them." 

At  that  moment  the  barber  had  put  the  dirty  thumb  of  his  left 
hand  into  my  mouth,  and  was  brandishing  the  razor  in  the  air:  no 
soap  being  used,  as  waler  was  considered  quite  sufficient.  Even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  with  a  well-lathered  chin 
and  the  sharpest  of  razors,  being  shaved,  if  one's  beard  luxuriates  in 
a  two  weeks'  grov/th,  is  not  a  pleasant  proces?,  but  at  Oogentch  it 
was  a  highly  painful  operation.  The  razor  at  each  movement,  of  the 
barbel's  wrist  tore  out  those  hairs  in  my  beard  which  it  was  too 
blunt  to  cut.  The  people  were  delighted.  They  were  not  prepaid  I 
for  this  feature  in  the  entertainment,  and  they  roared  with  laughter 
as  I  slightly  winced.  Later  on,  the  crowd  became  still  more  hilari- 
ous, and  its  enjoyment  of  Hie  proceedings  was  greatly  increased,  tor 
the  awkward  barber,  who  was  confused  at  the  presence  of  so  large  a 
number  of  spectators,  became  a  little  nervous,  trembled,  and  gashed 
my  cheek. 

The  operation  was  at  last  over,  and  I  was  pieparing  to  leave  the 
shop,  when  a  merchant  came  forward,  'and  addressing  me  in  Rus- 
sian, asked  me  to  breakfast  with  him.  On  my  entering  the  recess 
where  his  wares  were  exposed  for  sale,  he  removed  a  curtain  which 
hung  in  an  obscure  coiner,  and,  stooping,  led  the  way  through  a  low 
covered  way  into  a  good  sized  room.  This  was  the  apartment  used 
\)y  his  family.  His  wife  was  seated  there,  engaged  in  performing 
some  culinary  operations  over  a  charcoal  fire.  Her  face  was  un- 
covered, as  she  did  nut  expect  any  visitors,  and  with  a  rapid  move- 
ment of  her  thick  white  shawl,  she  entirely  concealed  her  features. 
She  was  not  by  any  means  a  beauty,  and  her  personal  attractions 
not  such  as  to  overcome  a  traveler;  however,  thinking  it  best  to  keep 
us  out  of  temptation,  she  left  the  room  and  entered  the  harem,  which 
was  divided  by  a  curlaiu  from  the  apartment  in  which  we  found  our- 
selves. 

A  dish  composed  of  small  pieces  of  roast  pheasant,  served  up  with 
a  slightly  acid  sauce  and  surrounded  by  a  huge  pile  of  rice,  was  now 
brought  in,  followed  by  fried  fish  much  resembling  gudgeon;  and 
while  1  was  eating,  the  host  plied  me  with  questions  "about  the 
countries  through  which  1  had  '.raveled.  He  was  ignorant  that  any 
wrater  communication  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  India,  an.i 
thought  that  the  ordinary  route  from  England  to  that  Empire  Jay 
through  China.  He  was  aware,  however,  that  England  was  not  t lie- 
same  country  as  India,  thus  showing  more  geographical  knowledge 
than  was  possessed  by  his  compatriot  at  our  sleeping  quarters  ot  the 
previous  evening. 

My  host  had  been  for  some  time  at  Tashkent,  where  he  had  learned 
Russian.  He  had  also  been  to  Bokhara,  and  had  spoken  with  several 
merchants  who  had  gone  with  caravans  to  Cabul  and  Lahore.  He 
was  the  more  curious  at  meeting  me,  as  he  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  an  Englishman,  and  was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  This, 
he  observed,  was  looked  upon  in  Tashkent  as  certain  soon  to  happen, 
the  Russian  inhabitants  of  that  city  talking  about  India  as  a  mine 
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of  wealth,  from  wliich  they  would  be  able  to  replenish  their  empty 
puises. 

"  How  will  they  march  to  India?"  1  inquired.  "  There  are  high 
mountains  which  block  the  way;  and,  besides  this,  if  they  were  to 
come,  how  do  you  know  that  we  should  let  them  get  back  aeain?" 

"There  are  many  roads,"  he  answered.  "Merchants  go  fiom 
Bokhara  to  Cabul  in  sixteen  days  in  the  summer  months;  then  there 
is  the  road  through  Merve  and  Herat,  which  is  now  stopped  by  the 
Toorkomans,  but  which  the  Russians  are  going  to  open,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  build  a  lort  at  Mervc.  You  have  fine  soldiers  in  In- 
dia," lie  continued;  "but  we  are  told  that  the  natives  of  India  do 
not  like  you,  and  will  look  upon  the  Russians  as  deliverers." 

"  How  do  you  like  the  Russians?"  1  inquired. 

•"  Pfetty  well,  they  buy  my  goods  when  ]  am  at  Tashkent,  and 
leave  alone  small  peo'ple  like  myself .  If  1  were  rich,  it  would  be  an- 
other matter;  but  then  1  could  bribe— money  will  go  a  long  way 
wilh  the  colonels,  and  even  the  generals  do  not  always  keep  their 
palms  shut." 

"  \Vere  you  in  Khiva  when  the  country  was  taken?"  1  asked. 

•'  No-  I  was  then  at  Tashkent,  and  we  thought  the  Russians  would 
never  get  here.  It  was  tearful,"  he  added;  "  so  much  blood  shed; 
so  many  friends  killed;  such  cruelties:  war  is  a  dreadful  thing." 

'''  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  some  time  or  other  in  India,"  1  remarked, 
"  and  then  1  will  return  your  hospitality." 

"That  is  to  say  it  the' Russians  let  you,"  replied  the  man;  "but 
when  they  are  in  llindo&tan  theie  will  not  be  much  left  for  your- 
selves, or  the  natives  either,  tor  the  matter  of  that;  the  officers  here 
know  how  to  squeeze  money  out  of  a  stone." 

Nazar  now  came  in.  He  informed  us  that  the  horses  were  ready, 
and  that  the  guide  was  waiting  for  me  to  continue  the  journey;  so, 
pressing  a  tew  rubles  on  my  entertainer,  1  mounted  and  rode  oft 
toward  the  capital.  On  emerging  once  more  into  the  country,  1 
found  that  the  road  was  separated  on  each  side  from  the  adjacent 
lands  by  low  walls  of  dried  clay,  each  about  four  feel  in  height;  and 
the  neighboring  fields  were  divided  from  each  other  by  ditches, 
which  marked  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  properties.  About 
nine  versts  from  Oogentch  we  crossed  a  canal  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Shabbatat.  This  was  surmounted  by  a  bridge  constructed  in 
the  clumsiest  manner,  of  upright  beams  driven  into  the  mud  below, 
and  cross  p'anks  with  earth  thrown  on  them  to  form  the  road.  There 
was  no  wall  or  parapet  on  either  side  to  prevent  the  passengers  from 
tailing  into  the  stream,  which  was  at  least  twelve  feel  below,  aud 
with  a  frightened  horse  or  drunken  coachman  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
place  that  a  nervous  man  would  like  to  cross  on  a  dark  night. 

The  road  was  now  no  longer  inclosed,  and  we  rode  through  a 
sandy  tract  of  seemingly  uncultivated  ground  till  we  arrived  at  a 
cemetery.  Here  the  tombs  were  made  of  dried  clay,  and  formed  in 
strange  and  fantastic  shapes  to  suit  the  caprice  or  taste  of  the  dead 
one's  relatives.  Banners  or  large  white  flags,  mounted  on  poles  ten 
or  twelve  feel  h*gh,  floated  in  the  breeze  over  several  sepulchers,  and 
marked  the  burial  place  of  some  fallen  hero  or  other,  famous  for  his 
valor  and  prowess,  while  mounds  of  earth,  unadorned  save  t>y  the 
rising  vegetation,  were  the  last  resting-places  of  his  humble  followers. 
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A  small  dwelling  'haul  by  this  dead  men's  home  was  tenanted  by  an 
aged  mouilnh,  whose  office  it  was  to  look  after  the  cemetery,  and 
offer  up  prayers  tor  the  departed.  A  lad  now  approached  us,  and 
offering  me  some  dried  fruits  and  tea,  invited  us  to  dismount  and 
share  their  hospitality. 

Later  on,  1  walked  round  the  tombs,  accompanied  by  the  old 
moulhih,  who  told  of  the  tearful  scenes  enacted  during  the  enemy's 
advance  on  his  country;  and  on  being  informed  that  I  was  not  a 
Kussian,  he  heaped  deep  curses  on  the  invaders.  "  They  say  that 
we  began  the  wai,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "  and  it  was  they  who 
imprisoned  our  merchants  at  Kasala,  in  order  to  provoke  the  Khun: 
but  our  day  is  gone  by,  and  the  infidels  remain  our  masters." 

Alter  riding  about  seven  versts  further,  we  crossed  another  canal 
called  the  Kazabat,  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  and  there  wfre  no 
signs  of  the  messenger  1  had  sent  forward  to  Khiva,  we  halted  ati 
village  called  Shamalioolhoor.  Here  it  was  not  even  necessary  for 
the  guide  to  ask  for  hospitality.  A  fine-looking  man,  with  a  cheery, 
frank  expression  on  his  nut-brown  face,  came  out  of  a  substantially 
built  house,  and  asked  us  to  honor  his  root  by  resting  beneath  it  till 
the  morrow,  lie  was  apparently  better  off  than  the  owner  of  the 
dwelling  where  we  had  stopped  the  previous  evening;  and  the  room 
set  apart  for  guests,  though  furnished  in  the  same  style  as  our  quar- 
ters of  the  night  before,  was  much  larger,  and  the  carpets,  etc.,  of 
better  quality. 

Our  host  was  a  sportsman  and  kept  seveial  hawks,  these  birds 
being  much  used  in  the  chase  by  the  Khivans.  They  are  flown  at 
hares  or  saigaks,  a  species  of  antelope,  when  the  hawk,  hovering 
above  its  prey's  head,  strikes  him  between  the  eyes,  and  the  animal, 
becoming  bewildered,  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  and  falls 
an  easy  victim  to  tne  hounds. 

"  Do  you  not  hunt  iu  this  way  in  your  country?"  asked  the  host. 

"  No;  we  hunt  foxes,  but  only  with  hounds,  and  follow  ourselves 
on  horseback  /; 

"  Are  your  horses  like  our  own?"  he  inquired. 

''  No;  they  are  stouter-built,  as  a  rule,  have  better  shoulders,  and 
are  stronger  animals:,  but  though  they  can  gallop  faster  than  your 
horses  for  a  short  distance,  1  do  not  think  they  can  last  so  long." 

"  Which  do  you  like  best,  your  horse  or  your  wile?"  inquired  the 
man. 

"  That  depends  upon  the  woman,"  1  replied;  and  the  guide,  here 
joining  in  the  conversation,  said  in  England  they  do  not  buy  or  sell 
their  wives,  and  that  I  was  not  a  married  man. 

"  What!  you  have  not  got  a  wife?" 

"  No;  how  could  1  travel  it  I  had  one?" 

"  Why,  you  might  leave  her  behind  and  lock  her  up,  as  our  mer- 
chants do  with  their  wives  when  they  go  on  a  journey." 

"  In  my  country  the  women  are  never  locked  up." 

"  What  a  maivel!"  said  the  man;  "  and  how  can  you  trust  them? 
Is  it  not  dangerous  to  expose  them  to  so  much  temptation?  They 
are  poor  weak  creatures,  and  easily  led.  But  it  one  of  them  is  un- 
faithful to  her  husband,  what  does  he  do?" 

"  He  goes  to  our  moullah,  whom  we  call  a  judg«,  aacl  obtains,  a 
divorce,  and  marries  some  one  else." 
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"  What!  you  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  cut  the  woman's  throat?" 

"  No;  he  would  very  likely  be  hanged  himself  if  he  did." 

"  What  a  country!"  said  the  host;  ''  we  manage  things  better  in 
Khiva." 

The  guide  was  much  astonished  on  hearing  the  price  of  horses  in 
England.  "  And  what  do  the  poor  people  do?"  he  inquired. 

"  Why,  walk." 

"  Walk?" 

"  Yes,  walk  " — this  appearing  to  the  man  such  an  extraordinary 
ptatement  that  he  could  hardly  credit  it. 

Later  on,  1  took  out  my  breech  loader  from  its  case,  as  the  weapon 
had  become  very  rusty  during  the  march,  and  began  to  clean  it. 
The  host  scrutinized  the  gun  very  cnrefully,  and  vf?s  delighted  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  could  be  loaded. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "if  we  had  only  been  armed  with 
some  of  your  guns,  the  Russians  would  never  have  got  here;  the 
Khan's  arms  were  useless  in  comparison."  With  these  words  my 
host  showed  me  his  own  gun,  which  had  a  barrel  at  least  five  feet 
lonir,  and  a  rest  to  stick  in  the  ground  to  steady  the  aim.  "  It  is  a 
nice  weapon  too,"  he  added,  "  though  not  like  yours,  for  mine  takes 
five  minutes  to  load,  and  quite  a  minute  to  fire;  indeed,  before  1  can 
shoot  once,  the  Russians  with  their  rifles  can  kill  twenty  men.  Our 
Khan  has  now  no  soldiers;  the  Russians  will  not  let  him  have  any." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  next  morning  we  encountered  on  the  road  the  messenger 
whom  I  iiad  dispatched  with  my  letter  to  the  Khan.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  two  Khivan  noblemen.  One  of  them  courteously 
saluted  us;  he  then  said  that  his  Majesty  had  received  my  letter,  and 
had  sent  him  forward  to  escort  me  into  the  city,  and  to  say  that  1 
was  welcome  to  his  capital. 

We  were  now  ffisl  nearing  Khiva,  which  could  be  just  discerned 
in  the  distance,  but  was  hidden,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  our  view 
by  a  narrow  belt  of  tall,  graceful  trees;  however,  some  richly-painted 
minarets  and  high  domes  of  colored  t:les  could  be  seen  towering 
above  the  leafy  groves.  Orchards,  surrounded  by  walls  eight  and 
ten  feet  high,  continually  met  the  gaze,  and  avenues  of  mulberry-trees 
studded  the  landscape. 

We  soon  entered  the  city,  oblong  in  form,  and  suiroumled  by  two 
walls;  the  outer  one  is  about  fifty  teet  high:  its  basement  is  con- 
structed of  baked  bricks,  the  upper  part  being  built  of  dried  clay. 
This  forms  the  first  line  of  defense,  and  completely  encircles  the 
town,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  wall.  Four  high 
wooden  gates,  clamped  with  irons,  barred  the  approach  from  the 
north,  south,  east,  and  west,  while  the  walls  themselves  were  out  of 
repair. 

The  town  itself  is  surrounded  by  a  second  wall,  not  quite  so  high 
as  the  one  just  described,  and  with  a  dry  ditch,  which  is  now  half 
filled  with  ruined  debris.  The  slope  which  leads  from  the  wall  to 
the  trench  had  been  used  as  a  cemetery,  and  hundreds  of  sepulchera 
and  tombs  were  scattered  along  some  undulating  ground  just  with- 
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out  the  city.  The  space  between  the  first  and  second  walls  is  used 
as  a  market-place,  where  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  camels  are  sold, 
and  where  carts  are  standing,  lilied  with  corn  and  grass. 

Here  an  ominous-looking  cross-beam  had  been  erected,  towering 
high  above  the  heads  of  tho  people  with  its  bare,  gaunt  pales. 

This  was  the  gallows  on  which  all  people  convicted  of  theft  are 
executed;  murderers  being  put  to  death  in  a  different  manner,  hav- 
ing their  throats  cut  from  ear  to  ear  in  the  same  way  that  sheep  are 
killed. 

This  punishment  is  carried  out  by  the  side  of  a  large  hole  in  the 
ground,  not  tar  from  the  principal  street  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
But  1  must  here  remark  that  the  many  cruelties  slated  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  present  Khan  previous  to  the  capture  of  his  city 
did  not  hike  place.  Indeed,  they  only  existed  in  the  fertile  Muscovite 
imagination,  which  was  eager  to  find  an  excuse  for  the  appropriation 
of  a  neighbor's  property.  On  the  contrary,  capital  punishment  wa& 
only  inflicted  when  the  laws  had  been  infringed;  and  there  is  no 
instance  of  the  Khan  having  arbitrarily  put  any  one  to  death. 

The  two  walls  above  mentioned  appear  to  have  made  up  the  de- 
fenses ol  I  he  city,  which  was  also  armed  with  sixteen  guns.  These, 
however,  proved  practically  useless  against  the  Russians,  as  the  gar- 
rison only  fired  solid  shot,  not  being  provided  with  shell.  The  Khan 
seemed  to  have  made  110  use  whatever  of  the  many  inclosed  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  during  the  Russian  advance,  as,  if  he  had, 
and  firmly  contested  each  yard  of  soil,  1  much  doubt  whether  the 
Tzar's  troops  could  have  ever  entered  the  city. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  population  of  an  Oriental  city  by 
simply  riding  around  its  walls;  so  many  houses  are  uninhabited,  and 
others  again  are  densely  packed  with  inhabitants.  However,  1 
should  say,  as  a  mere  guess,  that  there  are  about  25,000  human 
beings  within  the  walls  of  Khiva.  The  streets  are  broad  and  clean, 
while  the  houses  belonging  to  the  richer  inhabitants  are  built  of 
highly  polished  bricks  and  colored  tiles,  which  lend  a  cheerful  aspect 
to  the  otherwise  somewhat  somber  color  of  the  suroundiugs.  There 
are  nine  schools:  the  largest,  which  contains  130  pupils,  was  built 
by  the  father  of  the  present  Khan.  These  buildings  are  all  con- 
structed with  high,  colored  domes,  and  are  ornamented  with  frescoes 
and  arabesque  work,  the  bright  aspect  of  the  cupolas  first  attracting 
the  stranger's  attention  on  his  nearing  the  city. 

Presently  we  rode  through  a  bazaar  similar  to  the  one  at  Oogentch, 
liiin  rafters  and  straw  uniting  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  Ihe  street, 
;ui  1  forming  a  sort  of  roof  to  protect  the  stall-keepers  and  their  cus- 
tomers from  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun.  We  were  followed  by 
crowds  of  people;  and  as  some  of  the  more  inquisitive  approached 
too  closely,  the  Khivans  who  accompanied  me,  raising  their  whips 
in  the  air,  freely  belabored  the  shoulders  of  the  multitude,  thus 
securing  a  little  space.  After  tiding  through  a  great  number  of 
streets,  and  taking  the  most  circuitous  course — probably  in  order  to 
duly  impress  me  with  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  town— we 
arrived  before  my  companion's  house.  Several  servants  ran  forward 
and  took  hold  of  the  horses.  The  Khivan  dismounted,  and,  bowing 
obsequiously,  led  the  way  through  a  high  doorway  constructed  of 
solid  timber.  We  next  entered  a  square  open  court,  with  carved  stone* 
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pillars  supporting  a  balcony  which  looked  down  upon  a  marble 
fountain,  or  basin,  I  ho  general  appearance  of  the  court  being  that  of 
a  patio  in  some  nobleman's  house  in  Cordova  or  Seville.  A  door  of 
a  similar  construction  to  the  one  already  described,  though  sotce- 
what  lower,  gave  access  to  a  long,  narrow  room,  a  raised  dais  at  each 
end  being  covered  wilh  handsome  rugs.  There  were  no  windows, 
glass  being  a  luxury  which  has  only  recently  found  its  way  to  the 
capital;  but  the  apartment  received  its  light  from  an  aperture  at  the 
side,  which  was  slightly  concealed  by  some  treilis-woik,  and  from  a 
space  left  uncovered  in  the  ceiling,  which  was  adorned  with  arabesque 
figures.  The  two  doors  which  led  from  the  court  were  each  of  them 
handsomely  carved,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  hearth  fill- 
ed with  chaicoal  embers.  My  host,  beckoning  to  me  to  take  the 
post  of  honor  by  the  fire,  retired  a  few  paces  and  folded  his  arms 
across  his  chest;  then,  assuming  a  deprecatory  air,  he  asked  my 
permission  to  sit  down. 

Grapes,  melons,  and  other  fruit,  fresh  as  on  the  day  when  first 
picked,  were  brought  in  on  a  large  tray  and  laid  at  my  feet,  while 
the  host  himself,  bringing  in  a  Russian  tea-pot  and  cup,  poured  out 
some  of  the  boiling  liquid  and  placed  it  by  my  side;  1  all  this  time 
being  sealed  on  a  rug,  with  my  legs  crossed  under  me,  in  anything 
but  a  comfortable  position. 

He  then  inquired  it  1  had  any  commands  for  him,  as  tne  Khan 
had  given  an  order  that  everything  1  might  require  was  instantly  to 
be  supplied.  On  my  expressing  a  wish  to  have  a  bath,  a  servant  was 
at  once  dispatched  to  give  the  necessary  orders  to  the  keeper  of  the 
establish  men  t.  In  an  hour's  time  Nazar  informed  me  that  the  bath 
was  read}',  and  that  we  should  have  to  ride  there,  as  it  was  in  a 
house  in  the  center  of  the  town.  The  host  now  led  the  way,  Nazar 
bringing  up  the  rear,  carrying  some  soap  in  one  hand,  and  a  hair- 
brush in  the  other,  the  latter  a  source  of  great  astonishment  to  the 
Khivans,  who,  having  no  hair  of  their  own,  could  not  understand 
its  use. 

The  bathing  establishment  consisted  of  three  large  rooms  with 
vaulted  roots.  Several  divans  made  of  dried  clay  were  arranged 
around  the  walls  of  the  first  apartment,  and  covered  with  rugs  and 
cushions.  On  one  of  these  sat  the  keeper  of  the  bath.  He  at  once 
arose,  and,  beckoning  to  me  to  sit  down  beside  him,  produced  n 
pipe.  There  is  an  okl  saying  that  when  you  are  in  Rome  you  must 
do  as  Rome  does.  1  took  two  or  three  whiffs,  and  was  nearly  choked 
in  consequence.  Some  sherbet  was  now  poured  out,  and  an  at- 
tendant helped  me  to  undress,  when  feeling  the  belt  which  contained 
all  my  gold,  he  asked  what  it  was.  It  is  no  use  showing  Asiatics 
that  you  suspect  them  of  possible  dishonesty,  and  the  result  of  my 
experience  has  been  to  prove  that  you  can  do  more  by  apparently 
confiding  in  them  than  by  any  other  method.  1  merely  remarked: 
"  Money;"  and,  asking  him  to  take  care  of  it  while  I  went  into  the 
hot  room,  I  gave  him  the  belt.  The  man  bowed  down,  and  pointing 
to  his  head,  conveyed  to  my  mind  that  his  life  would  answer  tor  the 
money.  He  then  led  the  way  into  a  second  apartment.  Here  there- 
was  a  charcoal  turnace,  and  on  the  fire  a  quantity  of  large  stones 
which  were  at  a  white-heat.  He  threw  three  or  tour  pailfulsof  cold 
on  tlie  stones ;  the  liquid  was  ia  un  iostaot  converted  into 
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steam,  and  volumes  of  dense  "»por  filled  (he  apartment.  Hotter  and 
hotter  it  grew,  the  atmosphere  being  so  thick  that  the  attendant  was 
invisible.  Alter  steaming  tor  about  half  an  hour,  he  came  to  my 
side,  and  led  me  to  a  large  reservoir  filled  with  water  and  floating 
ice;  when,  seizing  a  bucket,  he  soused  me  trorn  head  to  foot.  The 
process  was  over,  there  being  no  shampooing  or  bone-kneading,  as 
in  similar  establishments  in  Turkey,  and  1  was  conducted  to  the 
dressing-room. 

Here  many  of  tl.e  principal  inhabitants  had  assembled,  in  order 
to  have  a  look  at  the  stranger,  who,  although  a  Christian,  still  liked 
washing.  One  of  them,  an  old  monllah,  could  speak  a  little  Arabic, 
having  twice  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  remembered 
Captain  Abbotl's  visit  to  Khiva,  toKy  years  ago,  and  was  under  the 
impression  that  I,  like  that  officer,  had  come  to  the  Khivan  capital 
from  India  and  Herat. 

"  He  was  such  a  nice  gentleman!"  observed  the  moullah,  alluding 
to  Abbott.  "  He  was  a  medicine  man  too,  and  cured  several  sick 
people.  We  heard  afterward  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  Russians. 
Was  that  the  case?"  And  on  being  informed  that  Captain  Abbott 
had  returned  in  safety  to  England,  he  gave  praise  to  God. 

"  lour  compatriot  was  with  us  about  the  time  that  the  Russians 
were  attempting  to  reach  Khiva,"  continued  the  moullah;  "and 
people  here  then  thought  that  an  army  from  Hiudostan  was  coming 
lo  help  us;  but  we  did  not  require  any  assistance;  the  winter  killed 
the  dogs  by  thousands.  Praise  be  to  God!"  And  this  expression, 
which  is  the  same  iu  Tartar  as  in  Arabic,  was  devoutly  repeated  by 
the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  How  did  the  Russians  succeed  in  taking  Khiva?"  I  inquired. 

"  They  came  in  the  summer.     Allah  did  not. fight  for  us." 

"  It  has  been  said,"  I  remaikid,  "  that  your  people  had  poisoned 
Koine  of  the  wells  in  the  desert.  Was  this  the  case?" 

The  old  man  turned  led  with  indignation. 

"  Poison  the  wells  which  God  has  given  us!  no,  never;  for  that 
would  be  a  sin  in  his  eyts. " 

JNazar  by  this  time  had  returned  with  the  horses;  so,  shaking 
hands  with  the  principal  people,  who  arose  at  my  departure,  \  rode 
away,  followed  by  the  blessings  of  the  old  priest- -the  latter,  from 
the  fact  of  my  speaking  Arabic,  looking  upon  me  as  not  quite  a 
Mohammedan,  but  as  certainly  a  very  distinguished  moullah  in  my 
own  country. 

Later  on  in  the  afternoon  1  received  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Khan's  treasurer.  He  was  a  tall,  fat  man,  of  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  with  a  forbidding  expression  on  his  countenance. 
He  was  extremely  anxious  to  learn  ir.y  business,  and  to  know  if  1 
had  been  sent,  lo  Khiva  by  my  Government,  and  was  much  surprised 
that  the  Russians  had  not  stopped  me  on  the  route. 

"  You  have  not  been  to  Port  Petro-Alexandrovsk?"  he  observed. 

"  No,"  1  replied. 

"  Ah!  that  accounts  foi  it,"  he  continued,  with  a  sarcastic  laugh. 
"  They  do  not  much  love  you  English  people,  though,  by  all  ac- 
counts, you  are  now  on  speaking  terms,  arid  not  at  war." 

"  Do  you  think  this  state  of  things  will  last  "long?"  1  inquired. 

"  They  are  pushing  onward,"  he  said.     "  You  will  have  an  op- 
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port  unity  of  shaking  hands  with  your  friends  before  long.  Font 
years  ago  we  were  quite  as  fai  from  Russia  as  you  are  now;  and 
you  have  not  many  white  men  in  India." 

A  succession  of  visitors  came  pouring  in  durin  g  the  evening,  the 
arrival  of  an  Englishman  in  Khiva  being  looked  upon  as  an  exiraoi  - 
dinary  occurrence.  I  have  often  pitied  distinguished  foreigners 
who,  when  visiting  London,  aie  taken,  among  other  sights,  to  tlie 
Zoological  Gardens  on  a  Sunday — the  habituex  of  the  gardens  staring 
at  the  unfortunate  stranger  as  it  he  were  a  choice  specimen  of  the 
gorilla  or  chimpanzee  which  has  been  imported  fiom  some  recently 
discovered  region.  The  lions  and  monkeys  are  deserted  for  the  new 
arrival,  and  his  every  gesture  is  scanned'as  if  lie  were  not  made  ot 
flesh,  blood,  and  bone,  like  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  rest  ot  humanity.  This  was  my  own  position. 
My  manner  of  eating  with  a  knife  and  fork  much  astonished  some 
of  the  visitors,  and  one  of  them,  coming  up,  tried  to  imitate  the 
proceeding,  the  conseqence  being  that  he  ran  the  fork  into  his  cheek, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest  ot  the  party. 

The  evening  wore  on,  ani  taking  an  inkstand  out  of  my  writing- 
case,  1  tried  to  write  a  letter.  However,  this  proved  a  difficult 
task,  as  the  ink,  which  was  frozen  into  a  solid  lump,  had  smashed 
the  bottle.  The  cold  still  remained  as  great  as  ever;  though  now  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  register  it,  owing  to  my  thermometer  hav- 
ing been  broken  during  the  journey.  The  small  charcoal  hearth  in 
my  room  gave  out  but  little  warmth,  and  the  draught  in  the  a  per-- 
tures  through  the  roof  and  walls  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible 
to  undress.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  wrap  myself  in  my  fur- 
pelisse,  and  thus  attired,  lie  down  on  my  air  mattress — the  latter  a 
source  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  the  Khivans,  who  were  de- 
lighted when  I  explained  how  it  could  be  used  on  an  emergency  as 
a  raft.  "  We  could  cross  the  A.mu  on  it,"  observed  one  of  them. 
"  And  it  is  light  and  soft,"  added  another,  lifting  it  up  between 
his  finger  and  thumb.  "The  Russians  have  not  such  things," 
chimed  in  a  third,  who  had  once  been  inside  Fort  Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

IN  the  morning  my  host  again  appeared,  accompanied  by  several 
servants  bearing  sweetmeats  and  fruits,  the  invariable  preludes  to  a 
breakfast  at  Khiva,  while  a  frozen  block  of  milk  was  also  sent  me, 
and  some  butter  which  was  as  hard  as  a  billiard  ball.  Nazar  was 
all  this  time  engaged  in  brushing  a  black  shooting- jacket,  the  only 
garment  1  possessed  except  my  regular  riding  atlire.  However,  1 
had  brought  one  white  shirt,  thinking  that  1  might  possibly  have  an 
interview  with  some  Central  Asian  magnate  or  other,  and,  greatly  to 
my  surprise,  the  article  in  question  was  not  much  the  worse  lor  the 
journey. 

"While  these  preparations  were  going  on,  the  host  kept  plying 
Nazar  with  questions  as  to  my  tehin  (rank),  and  as  to  whether  1  had 
any  orders  or  not,  the  Russian  officers  who  had  visited  Khiva  hav- 
ing been  covered  with  decorations,  a  successful  review  or  parade  at 
St.  Petersburg  often  enabling  an  officer  to  obtain  an  order  which, 
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with  us,  would  only  be  given  for  services  in  the  field.  Indeed,  1 
remember  once  seeing  a  Russian  official  with  his  breast  so  covered 
with  decorations,  that,  struck  with  astonishment,  1  asked  in  what 
sanguinary  actions  he  had  distinguished  himself.  The  man  whom  1 
addressed  smiled.  "  He  has  never  been  under  fire,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but  he  is  useful  to  the  State,  as,  through  his  agents,  he  knows 
everything  that  goes  on  in  Russia." 

"  You  have  no  orders?"  inauired  Nazar. 

"No." 

"  Well,  1  have  told  them  that  you  have  a  great  many,  bui  that  you 
have  not  brought  them  with  you  for  fear  of  their  being  stolen.  If  1 
could  only  tie  a  tew  pieces  ot  ribbon  on  your  coat  it  would  look  so 
well— the  people  too,  would  think  so  much  more  of  me;"  and  my 
little  Tartar  servant  swelled  out  his  chest,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  1 
am  a  person  of  considerable  importance,  though  jou  do  not  seem  to 
see  it." 

1  was  a  good  deal  annoyed  with  Nazar  for  having  thus  imposed 
upon  my  host,  and  instantly  desired  him  to  state  that  in  my  coun- 
try officers  only  received  decorations  tor  real  services,  consequently 
there  were  not  so  many  worn  as  in  the  Russian  army;  while  as  to 
my  rank,  1  was  a  captain,  and  traveling  at  my  own  expense  and  for 
my  own  pleasure,  and  not  in  any  way  as  an  agent  of  the  British 
Government. 

lu  the  afternoon  two  officials  arrived  from  the  Khan's  palace,  wilh 
&.n  escort  of  six  men  on  horseback  and  four  on  foot.  The  elder  of 
the  two  dignitaries  said  that  his  Majesty  was  waiting  to  receive  me, 
and  my  horse  being  brought  round,  1  mounted,  and  accompanied 
him  toward  ihe  palace.  The  six  men  on  horseback  led  the  way,  then 
1  came  between  the  two  officials,  and  Nazar  brought  up  the  tear 
with  some  attendants  on  foot,  who  freely  lashed  the  crowd  with 
their  whips  whenever  any  of  the  spectators  approached  our  horses 
too  closely. 

After  riding  through  several  narrow  streets,  where,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  house-tops  were  thronged  with  people  desirous  ot  look- 
ing at  our  procession,  we  emerged  on  a  small,  flat  piece  of  ground 
which  was  not  built  over,  and  which  formed  a  sort  of  open  square. 
Here  a  deep  hole  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the  spot  where  criminals 
who  have  been  found  guilty  ot  murder  had  their  throats  cut  from 
ear  to  ear. 

The  Khan's  palace  is  a  large  building,  omamented  with  pillars 
and  domes,  which,  covered  with  bright-colored  tiles,  flash  in  the  sun 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the  stranger  approaching  Khiva.  A 
guard  ot  thirty  or  forty  men  armed  with  cimeters  stood  at  the  palace 
gates.  We  next  passed  into  a  small  court-yard.  The  Khan's  guaids 
were  all  attired  in  long  flowing  silk  robes  of  various  patterns, 
bright-colored  sashes  being  girt  around  I  heir  waists,  and  tall  fur 
hats  surmounting  their  bronzed  countenances.  The  court-yard  was 
surrounded  by  a  low  pile  ot  buildings,  which  are  the  offices  of  the 
palace,  and  was  filled  with  attendants  and  menials  of  the  court, 
while  good-looking  boys  of  an  effeminate  appearance,  with  long 
hair  streaming  down  their  shoulders,  and  dressed  a  little  like  the 
women,  lounged  about  and  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  particular 
tQ  dg. 
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A  door  at  the  further  end  of  the  court  gave  access  to  a  low  pas- 
sage, and,  after  passing  through  some  dirty  corridors,  where  1  had 
occasionally  to  stoop  in  order  to  avoid  knocking  rny  head  against 
the  ceiling,  we  came  to  a  large,  square-shaped  room.  Here  (he 
treasurer  was  seated,  with  three  moullahs,  who  were  squatted  by 
his  side,  while  several  aitcudants  crouched  in  humble  altitudes  at 
Ihe  opposite  end  of  the  apartment.  The  treasurer  and  his  compan- 
ions were  busily  engaged  in  counting  some  rolls  of  ruble-notes  and  a 
heap  of  silver  coin,  which  bad  been  received  from  the  Khan's  sub- 
jects, and  were  now  1o  be  sunt  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk  as  part  oi  the 
tribute  to  the  Tzar. 

The  great  man  now  made  a  sign  to  some  of  his  attendants,  when 
a  large  "wooden  box,  bearing  signs  of  having  been  manufactured  in 
Russia,  was  pushed  a  little  from  the  wall  and  ottered  to  me  us  a 
seat.  Nazar  was  accommodated  among  the  dependents  at  the  other 
«nd  of  the  room.  After  the  usual  salaams  had  been  made,  the  func- 
tionary continued  his  task,  leaving  me  m  ignorance  as  to  what  was 
to  be  the  nest  part  of  the  programme. 

After  I  had  been  kept  waiting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a 
messenger  entered  the  room  and  informed  the  treasurei  that  the 
Khiiii  was  disengaged,  and  ready  to  receive  me.  "We  now  entered 
a  long  corridor,  which  led  to  an  inner  court-yard.  Here  we  found 
the  reception-hall,  a  large  tent,  or  kibitka,  of  a  dome-like  shape. 
The  treasurer,  lifting  up  a  told  of  thick  cloth,  motioned  to  me  to 
enter,  and  on  doing  so  1  found  myself  face  to  face  with  the  cele- 
brated Khan,  who  was  reclining  against  some  pillows  or  cushions, 
and  seated  on  a  handsome  Persian  rug,  warming  his  feet  by  a  circu- 
lar hearth  filled  with  burning  charcoal.  lie  raised  his  hand  to  his 
forehead  as  1  stood  before  him,  a  salute  which  1  returned  by  touch- 
ing rny  cap.  He  then  made  a  sign  for  me  to  sit  down  by  his  side. 

Before  1  relate  our  conversation,  it  majr  not  be  uninteresting  if  1 
describe  the  sovereign.  lie  is  taller  than 'the  averasre  of  his  sub- 
jects, being  quite  five  feet  ten  in  height,  and  is  strongly  built;  his 
face  is  of  a  broad,  massive  type,  he  has  a  low,  square  forehead, 
large  dark  eyes,  a  short  straight  nose  with  dilated  nostrils,  and  a 
coal-black  beard  and  mustache;  while  an  enormous  mouth,  with 
irregular  but  white  teeth,  and  a  chin  somewhat  concealed  by  his 
beard,  and  not  at  all  in  characUr  with  the  otherwise  determined 
appearance  of  his  face,  must  complete  this  picture. 

He  did  not  look  more  than  eight-ana  twenty,  and  has  a  pleasant, 
genial  smile,  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  very  unusual  among 
Orienialo;  in  tact,  to  me  an  expression  in  Spanish  would  better  de- 
scribe his  face  than  any  English  one  1  can  think  of.  It  is  very 
iimpatica,  and  1  nrust  say  I  was  greatly  surprised,  after  all  that  has 
been  written  in  Russian  uewspapeis  about  the  cruelties  and  other 
iniquities  perpetrated  by  this  Khivan  potentate,  to  find  him  such  a 
cheery  sort  of  fellow. 

His  countenance  was  of  a  very  different  type  from  his  treasurer's. 
The  hang- dog  expression  of  the  latter  made  me  bilious  to  look  at 
him,  and  it  was  said  that  he  carried  to  great  lengths  those  pecul- 
iar vices  and  depraved  habits  to  which  Orientals  are  so  often  ad- 
dicted. The  Khan  was  dressed  in  a  similar  sort  of  costume  to  that 
geneia'ly  worn  by  his  subjects,  but  it  was  made  of  much  richer  ma 
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terials,  and  a  jeweled  sword  was  lying  by  his  seat.  His  head  was 
covered  by  a  tall  black  Astrakhan  hat,  of  a  sugar-loaf  shape;  and 
on  my  seeing  that  all  the  officals  who  were  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time  as  myself  kept  on  their  fur  hats,  1  did  so. 

The  sovereign,  turning  to  an  attendant,  gave  an  order  in  a  low 
tone,  when  tea  was  instantly  brought,  and  handed  to  me  in  a  small 
porcelain  tea-cup.  A  conversation  with  the  Khan  was  now  com- 
menced, and  carried  on  through  Nazar  and  a  Kirghiz  interpreter 
who  spoke  Russian,  and  occasionally  by  means  ot  a  moullah,  who 
was  acquainted  with  Arabic,  and  had  spent  some  time  in  Egypt. 
The  Khan,  when  he  wished  to  say  anything  which  was  not  in- 
tended for  the  ears  of  the  other  attendants,  murmured  his  question 
to  this  official,  who  would  then  translate  them  to  me. 

The  first  question  asked  was  how  far  England  is  from  Russia, 
an^l  whether  Englishmen  and  Germans  are  of  the  same  nation?  thus 
showing  rather  a  deficiency  in  geographical  knowledge.  Fortu- 
nately 1  had  Wyld's  map  of  the  countries  lying  between  England 
and  India  in  my  pocket,  and  producing  it,  1  unfolded  the  map  be- 
fore him. 

He  at  once  asked  where  India  was. 

I  pointed  to  it. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  Inrlia  is  there,"  pointing  to  the  south-east. 

He  was  seated  facing  the  south,  and  could  not  understand  that  it 
was  necessary  to  read  the  map  to  the  reverse  hand. 

As  I  was  not  quite  certain  where  the  north  was,  I  desired  Nazar 
to  give  me  my  compass,  which  he  wore  round  his  neck.  When  he 
handed  it  to  me  1  observed  the  countenances  of  the  Khan's  follow- 
ers assume  an  expression  of  alarm,  and  they  looked  as  if  they  thought 
that  it  was  an  infernal  machine  and  might  go  off.  However,  the 
sovereign  himself  instantly  recogized  the  use  of  the  instrument,  and 
said  that  he  had  two  which  had  been  given  him  some  time  previous 
by  a  traveler. 

1  now  adjusted  the  map  to  the  north,  and  showed  him  all  the 
different  places  he  mentioned,  at  the  saire  time  pointing  with  my 
finger  to  the  direction  in  which  he  would  have  to  ride  it  he  should 
wish  to  visit  them. 

He  was  under  the  impression  that  Afghanistan  belonged  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  greatly  struck  with  the  size  of  India,  and  the  small 
space  that  Great  Britain  takes  up  on  the  map.  "  China,  wheie  the 
tea  conies  from,  belongs  to  you  also?"  he  inquired,  evidently  think- 
ing that  England  lias  the  same  relations  with  the  Celestial  Empire 
as  Russia  with  Kokan. 

The  Khan,  then  putting  his  hand  on  Hindostan  on  the  map,  ob- 
served that  India  was  large,  but  not  so  large  as  Russia,  which  re- 
quired nearly  two  hands  to  cover  it. 

I  here  remarked  that  extent  ot  territory  does  not  make  up  the 
strength  of  a  nation,  and  that  India  contained  nearly  three  times  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Avere  in  the  whole  of  the  Russian  Empire; 
while  her  Majesty  ruled  over  such  ,a  large  extent  of  territory 
which  was  not  shown  in  the  map,  that  the  sun  never  sets  through- 
out her  dominions. 

He  then  asked  if  it  were  true  that  the  son  of  our  Queen  had  lately 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Tzar,  as  the  Russians  had  told  him  so, 
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and  said  thai  it  was  a  proof  of  the  friendship  which  existed  between 
England  and  Russia,  and  of  the  interests  they  had  in  common, 
which  would  eventually  lead  to  the  two  empires  touching  in  the 
East. 

He  was  also  veiy  anxious  to  know  whether  Englishmen  loved  the 
Russians  as  much  as  the  Russians  said  they  did;  "  for  if  1  am  to  be- 
lieve what  1  hear  from  other  sources,"  he  continued,  "  the  more 
particularly  thiough  the  Bokharans,  there  is  not  much  love  lost  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  the  people  in  India  are  not  at  all  eager 
to  have  their  dear  friends  as  such  near  neighbors." 

He  then  said,  "  You  had  a  war  with  Russia,  some  years  ago,  and 
*vere  the  allies  of  the  Sultan.  This  made  a  great  slir  in  Central 
Asia,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  hear  the  news,  as  we  thought  you 
would  defend  us  in  the  same  manner  it  we  were  attacked.  There 
was  another  Khan,  however,  who  helped  you  at  that  time,  and  from 
all  accounts  you  took  some  Russian  territory.  Now,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "  1  want  to  know  if  it  is  true  that  the  Khan  who  was  your 
friend  at  that  time  has  been  since  defeated  by  another  power,  and 
that  the  Russians  then  laughed  at  you,  and  said  that  you  were  weak 
and  cimld  not  fight  without  your  friend,  after  wrhich  they  retook  all 
the  country  they  had  previously  lost." 

After  a  short  silence,  he  suddenly  observed,  "  Wh}r  did  not  Eng- 
land help  me  when  1  sent  a  mission  to  Lord  Northbrooke?" 

To  this  1  replied  that,  being  only  a  traveler,  and  not  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Government,  1  could  not  know  all  that  passea  in  the  political 
world. 

"  Well,"  observed  the  sovereign,  "  the  Russians  will  now  advance 
to  Kashgar,  then  to  Bokhara  and  Balkh,  and  so  on  to  Merve  and 
Herat;  you  will  have  to  fight  some  day,  whether  your  Government 
likes  it  or  not.  1  am  informed  that  India  is  very  rich,"  he  added, 
"  and  that  Russia  has  got  plenty  of  soldiers,  but  little  with  which  to 
pay  them.  1  am  paying  for  some  of  them  now,"  he  continued,  look- 
ing with  a  sad  smile  at  his  treasurer. 

The  Khan  next  said,  "  We  Mohammedans  used  to  think  that  Eng- 
land was  our  friend  because  she  helped  the  Sultan;  but  you  have  let 
the  Russians  take  Tashkent,  conquer  me,  and  make  her  way  into  Ko- 
kan.  "W  hat  shall  you  do  about  Kashgar?"  he  inquired;  "  shall  you 
defend  Kashgar  or  not?  ' 

Here  1  remarked  that  I  was  very  sorry  the  Russians  had  been  al- 
lowed to  get  to  Khiva,  as  this  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  but 
that  1  could  not  give  him  an  answer,  as  I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
policy  of  the  Government. 

"  You  do  not  have  a  Khan,"  he  asked,  "  at  the  head  of  aftairs?" 

"  No,"  1  replied,  "  a  Queen;  and  her  Majesty  is  advised  as  to  her 
policy  by  her  ministers,  who  for  the  time  being  are  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  opinion  of  the  country." 

"  Can  your  Queen  have  a  subject's  head  cut  off?"  asked  the 
Khan. 

"  No,  not  without  a  trial  before  our  judges— they  answer  to  your 
moullahs;  anci  then  if  the  prisoner  has  committed  murder,  he  is 
nearly  sure  to  be  sentenced  to  death  and  hanged. ' ' 

"  Then  she  never  has  their  throats  cut?" 

"No." 
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"  Hindostan  is  a  very  wonderful  country,"  continued  the  Khun. 
"  The  envoy  I  sent  theie  a  few  years  ago  has  told  me 'of  your  rail- 
roads and  telegraphs;  but  the  Russians  have  railroads  too." 

"  l'c*s,"  1  replied;  "we  lent  them  money,  and  our  engineers  have 
helped  to  inuke  them." 

"  Do  the  Russians  pay  you  for  this?" 

"  Yes;  so  tar  they  have  behaved  very  honorably." 

"  Are  there  not  Jews  in  your  country,  like  some  ot  the  Jews  at 
Bokhara?" 

"  One  of  the  richest  men  in  England  is  a  Jew." 

"  Ihe  Russians  do  not  take  away  the  money  from  the  Jews?" 

"  No." 

The  Khan  here  said  a  few  words,  to  his  treasurer,  and  then  re- 
marked, "  Why  do  they  take  money  from  me,  then?  The  Russians 
love  money  very  much."  As  he  said  this  he  shook  his  head  sor 
rowfully  at  the  treasurer,  and  the  latter,  assuming  a  most  mournful 
expression,  ejaculated,  '  Hum!"  purring  out  this  monosyllable  in  a 
doleful  strain;  the  word  "  hum"  having  been  constantly  used  dur- 
ing our  conversation  both  by  the  sovtrcign  and  his  nobles. 

The  Khan  now  by  a  Jow  bow  made  me  aware  that  the  interview 
was  over. 

"1  have  given  orders  for  you  to  be  shown  eveiything  you  may 
wish  to  see  in  my  city,"  he  observed;  when,  saying  good-by,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  I  returned  to  my  quarters.  The 
people  bowed  down  before  the  cortege  as  we  rode  back  through  the 
streets,  for  the  news  ha  3  spread  that  my  reception  had  been  a  very 
gracious  one. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

THE  present  Khan  is  the  eleventh  in  succession  ot  the  same  fam- 
ily.    He  commenced  his  reign  ten  years  ago,  at  the  death  of  the 
previous  sovereign,  the  khanate  descending  from  father  to  son,  and 
not  to  the  eldest  male  relative,  as  is  the  case  amidst  some  other  Mo 
hammedan  nations.  The  monarch  receives  the  crown-lands  and  gar 
dens  intact.     With  the  rest  ot  the  nation,  the  property  at  a  father's 
death  is  divided  equally  among  his  sons,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
possibility  ot  any  one  possessing  a  large  extent  of  the  soil. 

The  actual  Khan,  after  paying  his  annual  tribute  to  the  Tzar,  has 
100,000  rubles,  or  about  £14,000,  a  year  left  for  himself.  He  has  no 
army  to  maintain,  and  some  of  the  Toorkoinan  tribes  are  recommenc- 
ing to  pay  him  taxes.  This  they  do  tor  fear  lest  otherwise  it  might 
be  made  a  pretext  for  a  Russian  advance  into  their  country. 

The  following  day  1  rode  out  to  visit  the  sovereign's  gardens, 
which  are  about  three  versts  from  the  town.  He  has  five;  each  of 
them  is  from  four  to  rive  acres  in  extent;  they  are  surrounded  by 
high  walls,  built  of  dried  clay,  with  solid  buttresses  at  the  corners. 
Two  large  wooden  gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  inclosure  were  opened 
by  the  gardener,  a  little  swarthy  man,  clad  in  a  dressing-gown  ot 
many  colors,  and  with  a  long  iron  hue  on  his  shoulder.  1  was  ac- 
companied by  the  son  ot  my  host  and  Nazar,  when,  the  former  siiy- 
ing  that,  I  had  tlie  Khan's  permission,  the  gardener  stepped  aside  and 
allowed  us  to  er*"" 
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The  garden  was  remarkably  well  kept,  and  the  horticultural  ar- 
rangements much  better  than  1  expected  to  find  so  far  from  Europe. 
Here  were  to  be  seen  long  avenues  of  fruit  trees,  carefully  out  and 
trimmed;  there  men  were  engaged  in  prepaiing  the  soil,  Vliich 
would  be  thickly  studded  with  melons  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Ap- 
ple, pear,  and  cherry  trees  abounded,  while  in  the  center  of  the 
ground  high  scaffoldings,  covered  with  trellis-work,  showed  where, 
in  summer,  the  vines  are  trained.  Under  their  grateful -shade  cool 
walks  are  formed  to  piotect  the  Khan  and  his  ladies  from  the  burn- 
ing sun. 

lie  has  a  small  summer  palace  in  his  garden,  tu  which  he  resorts, 
and  where  he  holds  his  court  in  June  and  July.  Treaches  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation  are  cut  in  all  directions  about  the  grounds, 
while  frequently  mulberry-trees,  terminating  in  thick  clusters  of  the 
same,  are  interspersed  throughout  the  garden. 

The  scene  must  be  a  striking  one  when  the  Khan,  surrounded  by 
Ms  court  and  officers  of  state,  administers  justice;  for  this  lakes 
place  in  the  open,  and  on  a  raised  stone  dais,  which  is  ascended  by  a 
low  flight  of  steps.  There  the  delinquents  are  brought;  and  if  they. 
do  not  at  once  confess  their  guilt  to  their  lord  and  master,  he  orders 
them  to  be  taken  to  the  moullah,  u  learned  man,  whose  business  il  is 
to  investigate  all  such  matters.  The  latter  produces  a  copy  of  the 
Koran,  and  desires  the  suspected  individual  to  swear  his  innocence; 
if  this  is  done,  and  there  are  no  eye-witnesses  to  prove  the  man's 
guilt,  he  is  allowed  to  go  free.  Should  he  perjure  himself  the  Khi- 
vans  believe  that  the  vengeance  of  Allah  will  speedily  overtake  him, 
and  that  the  retribution  will  then  be  much  greater  than  any  punish- 
ment which  man's  justice  could  inflict. 

"But,"  I  inquired,  "are  there  never  some  wretches  among  you 
who  will  risk  the  wrath  of  Allah,  and,  perjuring  themselves,  be  re- 
leased to  commit  other  crimes?" 

"  No,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  fear  of  God's  vengeance  is  happi- 
ly too  great  to  admit  of  such  wickedness." 

"  But  supposing  that  there  are  witnesses  who  can  prove  that  the 
person  committed  the  crime,  and  he  still  denies  it.  What  do  you  do 
then?" 

"  Why,  we  beat  him  with  rods,  put  salt  in  his  mouth,  and  expose 
him  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  until  at  last  he  confesses,  and 
then  is  punished  tor  his  breach  of  the  law." 

After  riding  ihrough  the  gardens  which  lie  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  city,  and  are  on  the  road  t;>  Merve,  we  returned  to  Khiva,  and 
visited  the  prison — a  low  building  on  the  left  of  the  court,  which 
forms  the  entrance  to  the  Khan's  pulace.  Here  I  found  two  prison- 
ers, their  feet  fastened  in  wooden  stocks,  while  heavy  iron  chains  en- 
circled their  necks  and  bodies.  They  were  accused  of  having  as- 
saulted a  woman,  and  two  females  were  witnesses  of  the  act;  but  as 
the  prisoners  would  not  confess,  they  were  to  be  kept  in  confinement 
till  they  acknowledged  their  guilt. 

On  leaving  the  jail,  1  rode  to  the  principal  school,  and  found  it  a 
series  of  little  low  rooms  or  open  niches,  which  inclosed  a  court- 
yard. A  large  fountain  or  basin  for  water  had  been  constructed  in 
the  center  of  the  open  space,  (he  corners  of  the  court  being  sur- 
mounted by  some  high  domes  and  minarets  of  colored  tiles  similar 
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lo  those  in  the  Khan's  palace.  A  nioullah  superintends  each  school, 
and  under  his  supervision  there  is  a  staff  of  oilier  teachers.  The 
subjects  taught  are  reading,  writing,  and  Ihe  Koran,  pages  ot  which 
are  committed  lo  memory  by  the  pupils.  The  teacher  squats  beside 
the  hearth  in  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  room,  while  the  hoys  sit  around  him, 
and  learn  from  his  lips  veises  of  their  Scripture.  The  parents  pay 
for  Iheir  children's  luition  in  corn,  a  certain  number  of  measures 
being  given  to  the  instructor  in  return  for  his  labors.  A  crowd  fol- 
lowed us  about,  and  some  of  the  people  were  much  surprised,  see- 
ing that  I  wrote  from  left  to  right,  instead  of  from  right  to  left,  as  1 
jotted  down  my  notes  in  a  pocket  book. 

A  succession  ot  visitors  awaited  us  on  returning  to  our  quarters, 
several  moullahs  who  had  been  to  Egypt  and  Mecca  calling  to 
pay  Iheir  respects  to  the  Englishman,  who,  like  themselves,  spoke 
Arabic. 

In  the  meantime  Nazar  was  making  preparations  for  a  start  to 
Bokhara.  Bread  had  been  ordered,  or  rather  a  peculiar  sort  ot  .little 
round  cake,  which  substitutes  the  so-called  staff  of  life  at  Khiva. 
The  guids  had  promised  to  accompany  us,  and  the  camel-driver  was 
thoroughly  prepared  to  accompany  me  to  the  end  of  the  world  so 
long  as  1  gave  him  plenty  to  eat.  1  determined  to  remain  one  day 
longer  and  then  leave  for  Bokhara.  This  would  be  a  twelve  days' 
march  from  Khiva.  From  Bokhara  I  could  go  on  to  Merve  and 
Meshed,  where  we  should  be  in  Persian  territory. 

1  should  much  have  liked  to  have  remained  some  days  longer  at 
Khiva,  but  time  was  important.  It  was  the  27th  ot  January,  and  1 
was  obliged  to  be  back  with  my  regiment  on  the  14th  of  April.  How- 
ever, L'homme  propose,  mats  Dieu  dispose;  and  the  truth  of  this 
celebrated  old  French  saying  was  prominently  brought  before  me 
next  moining,  for,  on  returning  from  an  early  ride  through  (he 
market,  where  a  great  sale  of  camels  and  horses  was  taking  place,  1 
found  two  strangers  in  my  apartment.  One  ot  them,  producing  a 
letter,  handed  it  to  me,  saying  that  he  had  been  sent  to  Khiva  by 
order  of  the  commandant  at  P(  tro-Alexandrovsk. 

On  opening  the  inclosure,  I  found  a  letter  writlen  in  Russian  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  and  in  French  on  the  other. 

Its  contents  were  to  the  following  effect:  that  (he  colonel  had  re- 
ceived a  lelegram,  via  Tashkent,  and  that  I  must  go  to  the  fort  lo 
receive  it. 

1  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  any  one  took  so  muc-h  interest 
in  me  as  to  dispatch  a  telegram  so  many  thousand  miles,  and  put 
himself  to  the  expense  of  having  the  message  forwarded  from 
Tashkent,  where  Ihe  telegraph  ends,  to  Khiva,  a  dislance  of  nine 
hundred  miles,  by  couriers  wilh  relays  of  horses.  It  must  have  cost 
a  large  sum  ot  money  sending  (hat  telegram,  and  1  began  to  be  a 
little  alarmed,  thinking  that  perhaps  I  should  be  asked  to  pay  for  it. 

The  messenger  who  had  brought  the  letter  was  eager  for  my  im- 
mediate return  to  the  fort;  but  this,  1  said  was  out  of  the  queslion 
till  the  next  day,  as  1  wished  lo  make  some  purchases  in  the  town, 
and  must  also  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Khan  previous  to  my  de- 
parture. 

A  little  later  1  rode  to  Ihe.  bazaar,  accompanied  by  Nazar  and  the 
guide,  Ihe  lalter  not  being  at  all  pleased  at  our  having  logo  lo  Petro- 
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Alexandrovsk.  He  was  very  uneasy  in  bis  own  mind  about  the 
consequences  which  might  occur  to  him  for  having  brought  me  to 
Khiva. 

One  of  (lie  men  sent  \vilh  (he  commandant's  letter  was  now  con- 
tinually in  our  wake,  and  1  subsequently  learned  that  a  strict  order 
had  been  sent  to  the  Khan  to  have  our  party  followed  and  taken  to 
the  fort,  in  the  event  of  my  having  left  the  city. 

On  arriving  at  the  bazaar  we  were  instantly  surrounded  by  mer- 
chants, all  eager  to  dispose  of  their  wares.  On  selecting  the  most 
respectable-looking  man  1  could  see,  he  led  me  into  a  large  room  at 
tlio  back  of  his  shop.  Here,  after  he  had  offered  us  some  diied  fruit 
and  tea,  as  indispensable  to  a  Khivan  tradesman  when  bargain  ing 
wilh  a  customer  as  coffee  to  a  shop-keeper  in  Cairo,  he  proceeded 
to  a  large  wooden  box  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  apartment, 
and  unlocked  it  with  an  enormous  key  which  hung  from  his  girdle, 
the  key,  as  it  turned  in  the  lock,  givingouta  peculiar  hissing  sound, 
owing  to  some  hidden  mechanism  within. 

"Do  you  want  something  for  a  young  or  for  an  old  woman," 
asked  the  merchant — Nazar  having  previously  informed  him  that  1 
wished  to  buy  some  female  ornaments. 

"  If  you  want  it  for  a  young  wife,  look  how  beautiful  this  is — she 
would  look  lovely  with  it;"  and  he  handed  me  a  large  gold  ring, 
curiously  set  witli  small  pearls  and  turquoises. 

"  This  would  be  too  large  for  her  finger,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man;  "but  not  for  her  nose.  This  is  lor 
her  nose." 

"  Lovelj  !"  said  ihe  guide.  "  My  brother-in-law's  wife  has  one 
its  very  counterpart;  buy  it." 

"  Bir,"  said  Nazar,  "  no  girl  could  resist  you  if  you  offered  her 
such  a  present." 

The  whole  party  were  much  surprised  when  1  informed  them  that 
in  Ensrlanrt  we  only  put  rings  in  the  noses  of  the  unclean  animal. 

The  jewelry  tor  sale  was  of  a  tawdry  description;  however,  event- 
ually 1  discovered  a  curiously  worked  gold  ornament,  with  long 
pendants  of  coral  and  other  stones.  After  a  great  deal  of  haggling 
Nazar  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  for  me  at  one-third  of  the  pi  ice 
originally  asked ;  the  Khivan  jewelers  having  very  elastic  consciences, 
in  spite  of  the  Prophet's  injunction  that  no  true  believer  is  to  de- 
ceive the  stranger  within  his  gates. 

On  icturning  to  my  quarters,  1  found  the  treasurer  awaiting  my 
arrival.  He  had  heard  the  news  of  my  enforced  departure,  and  came 
to  know  at  what  time  it  would  be  convenient  for  me  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  say  farewell  to  the  Khan.  Shortly  afterward  1  rode  with 
him  to  the  palace,  when  he  first  led  the  way  to  the  treasury,  and 
there  presenting  me  with  a  dressing-go  ;vn,  said  that  his  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  beg  my  acceptance  of  this  garment.  It  was  a  long 
robe,  made  of  black  cloth,  reaching  to  the  knees,  and  lined  inside 
with  silk  and  bright-colored  chintzes.  Indeed,  as  1  was  afterward 
informed,  this  is  the  highest  honor  that  can  be  paid  to  a  stranger; 
and  a  halat,  or  dressing-gown,  fmm  the  Khan,  is  looked  upon  at 
Khiva  much  as  the  Order  of  the  Gaiter  is  in  England. 

The  sovereign  expressed  his  annoyance  that  I  had  to  leave  his 
capital  so  suddenly.  He  then  remarked, 
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tl  You  will  come  back  again,  1  trust;  and  pray  tell  all  Englishmen 
whom  you  may  meet  that  1  have  heard  from  the  envoy  1  sent  to 
India  ot  the  greatness  of  their  nation,  and  only  hope  that  before 
long  1  shall  sec  some  of  them  in  my  capital." 

He  was  very  kind  in  his  manner,  and  shook  hands  warmly  when  1 
tok  my  leave;  (he  impression  being  left  on  my  mind  that  the  Khan 
of  Khiva  is  the  least  bigoted  of  all  the  Mohammedans  whose  ac- 
quaintance 1  have  made  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  and  that  the 
stories  ot  his  cruelties  to  Russian  prisoners,  previous  to  the  capture 
ot  his  city,  are  pure  inventions  which  have  been  disseminated  by  the 
Russian  press  in  ordei  to  try  and  justify  the  annexation  of  his  ter- 
ritory. 

Before  leaving  my  quarters  I  endeavored  to  persuade  my  host  to 
accept  a  present  in  lieu  of  the  handsome  treatment  my  party  and 
myself  had  received  at  his  hands.  However,  this  was  a  fruitless 
task;  the  Khivan  at  once  declined,  saying  that  I  was  the  Khan's 
guest,  and  that  his  Majesty  would  be  very  angry  if  he  were  to  learn 
that  I  had  tried  to  requite  his  hospitality  by  giving  a  present  to  his 
servant.  Indeed,  when  1  made  it  a  personal  matter  my  attempt  was 
equally  fruitless,  and  1  left  the  city  slightly  pained  at  not  being  abie 
to  leave  behind  some  token  or  other  to  show  how  much  1  appreciated 
hi;  kindness  during  my  stay  at  Khiva. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

WE  left  the  city  by  its  eastern  gate,  and  presently  passed  by  a 
building  constructed  with  some  regard  to  taste,  and  surrounded  by 
a  number  ot  large  gardens,  all  separated  trorn  each  other  by  low 
walls.  The  house  belonged  to  the  sovereign's  brother,  who,  it  was 
said,  had  the  intention  of  visiting  St.  'Petersburg,  so  as  personally 
to  ask  the  Tzar  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Khan's  dominions. 

It  was  a  glorious,  blight  morning,  and  one  calculated  to  raise  the 
spirits  of  myself  and  party,  now  very  much  depressed  at  hearing 
that  possibly  we  should  have  to  return  to  Fort  Number  One.  Little 
Nazar  in  particular  lamented  the  idea  of  a  return  to  the  snow-cov- 
ered steppes,  where  there  was  nothing  to  eat,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  in  his  leathei  belt  three  holes,  and  was  only 
just  beginning  to  fill  it  out  again. 

The  road  was  now  quite  uninclosed,  and  a  large  tract  ot  fertile 
country  extended  on  all  sides  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Pres- 
ently we  passed  a  small  village  about  twelve  versts  from  Khiva;  and 
twenty-four  versts  further  on,  another  village  called  Goryin,  finally 
halting  for  I  he  night  at  Anca.  We  had  marched  sixty  versts,  or 
forty  miles,  in  six  hours,  our  horses  having  gone  all  the  time  at  a 
slow,  steady  trot,  the  camels  not  reaching  our  halting-place  till  eight 
hours  afterward. 

Anca  is  a  large  town,  and  has  a  bazaar  and  market,  which  are 
famous  throughout  the  district.  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  the 
Governor,  a  Knivan,  who  had  been  sent  by  the  Khan  on  a  mission 
to  Lord  Northbrooke  four  years  ago,  just  before  the  Russians  in- 
vaded Khiva,  and  at  the  time  when  (lie  Khan  thought  that  an  al- 
liance with  England  would  piove  beneficial  to  (he  country. 
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The  moment  our  host  discovered  that  1  was  an  Englishman,  he 
squalled  nt  my  feet,  and  asked  a  hundred  questions  about  India  and 
the  natives.  lie  had  heard  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales's  visit  to  (hose 
legions;  and  in  older  to  explain  to  me  his  own  route,  and  what 
towns  he  had  passed  through  on  his  road  to  Calcutta,  he  cut  an 
apple  in  pieces.  Taking  one  seed,  he  placed  it  on  the  ground,  with 
the  remark,  "  Khiva;"  then  tor  lleiat  he  put  down  a  second  seed; 
while  lor  Lahore  and  Lucknow  he  cut  an  apple  into  two  pieces;  and 
for  Calcutta  he  put  a  large  apple  on  the  floor,  endeavoring  in  this 
way  to  indicate  to  me  his  idea  of  the  relative  size  and  importance  of 
the  places  which  he  had  visited. 

Tlie  soldiers  in  India,  in  his  opinion,  were  magnificent  men  with 
splendid  uniforms;  as  to  the  Russian  soldiers,  they  were  nothing  in 
comparison;  and  he  spat  on  the  ground  by  way  of  showing  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Cossacks. 

"But  they  have  a  great  many  more  soldiers  than  yon,"  he  re- 
marked, "  and  could  aftoril  to  lose  as  many  men  as  you  have  in 
India,  and  begin  again  with  double  the  original  force." 

"  But  the  Russians  like  us,"  I  said.  "  Their  Emperor  is  a  man 
cf  peace;  and  many  people  in  my  country  say  that  it  will  be  a  good 
thing  tor  India  when  she  has  a  civilized  neighbor  on  our  frontier, 
instead  of  the  Afghans." 

The  Khi van's  face  swelled  with  suppressed  mirth,  which  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  indecorous  to  give  vent  to;  but  checking 
his  laughter  as  best  he  could,  he  merely  said, 

"  If  they  like  you  so  much,  why  do  they  prevent  your  goods  com- 
ing here?.  Indian  teas  are  either  forbidden  altogether,  or  have  a 
prohibitory  duty  placed  upon  them;  and  1  have  often  heard  it  said 
that  if  an  Englishman  were  to  go  from  India  to  Russia,  he  would 
be  killed  by  the  Russians,  and  that  tliey  would  say  we  had  done  it, 
in  order  lo  stir  up  an  ill-feeling  against  us." 

Presently  he  left  me,  and  sent  his  boy,  an  effeminate-looking  lad, 
who  appeared  much  surprised  when  1  told  him  in  rather  gruff' tones 
to  return  to  his  master.  1  was  afterward  informed  by  several  Rus- 
sian officers  ot  their  partiality  to  these  appendages  of  Eastern  courts. 
Oriental  habits  have  proved  too  much  for  the  Tartar  blood,  which 
is  so  largely  diffused  throughout  the  Russian  race;  and  where  the 
victors  should  have  set  an  example  to  the  conquered,  the  latter  have 
in  many  instances  brought  the  victors  down  to  their  own  level. 

We  started  carl}-  the  next  morning.  We  rode  across  the  Amu 
Darya  at  the  spot  about  thirteen  miles  from  Anca,  and  where  the 
stream  was  nearly  two  versts  wide;  the  ice  being  in  some  places 
more  than  a  foot  thick.  Presently  we  stopped  by  a  Cossack  cavalry 
station,  called  Lager.  Here,  in  spite  ot  the  inclemency  of  the  season, 
three  squadrons  were  picketed  out  in  the  open,  the  horses  having 
coats  like  hears,  and  looking  exceedingly  well,  notwithstanding  ex- 
posure to  the  extreme  cold. 

We  were  now  approaching  Petro-Alexandrovsk,  and  a  few  dark 
spots  on  the  distant  horizon  were  pointed  out  to  us  as  the  recently 
erected  tort.  The  emissary  who  had  brought  me  the  commandant's 
letter  spurred  his  horse  forward,  leaving  his  companion  with  my 
party  and  self.  "  He  has  only  gone  on  lo  sny  that  you  are  coming,5' 
was  the  reply  to  my  inquiry,  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  rode  into 
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Petro-Alexandrovsk.  It  lias  been  built  on  the  sile  of  a  house  and 
garden  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  uncle  of  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 
the  materials  ot  his  house  having  been  uscvl  in  constructing  the  wall 
which  has  been  erected  round  the  fort. 

The  commandant  was  out  hunting,  so  a  servant  informed  me.  At 
that  moment  a  young  officer  coming  up  accosled  me  by  my  name, 
and  said,  "  We  expected  you  before  this.  Come  with  me.  Tlnre 
is  a  room  prepared;"  and  he  led  the  way  to  a  small  building  inhab- 
ited by  some  of  the  officeas  in  the  garrison.  Here  1  found  several  of 
them  congregated  in  a  small  room,  and  was  introduced  in  due  form 
by  my  newly  made  acquaintance.  1  then  heard  that  the  telegram 
•which  Jiad  arrived  tor  me  was  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke  ot  Cam- 
bridge, and  that  he  required  my  immediate  return  to  European 
Russia.  L  subsequently  learned  from  a  Russian  officer  that,  al- 
though the  message  was  from  London,  the  people  most  interested 
in  its  having  been  dispatched  were  at  St.  Petersburg,  Generals  Milu- 
tin  and  Kauflmann  not  at  all  approving  ot  any  Englishman  travel- 
ing in  Central  Asia.  The  document  had  been  wailing  for  me  several 
days  at  the  fcrt,  and,  in  the  event  of  my  having  gone  first  to  Pelro- 
Alexnndrovsk,  1  should  never  have  seen  Khiva. 

A  little  later  an  officer  brought  a  message  frooi  Colonel  Ivanoft, 
to  say  that  he  had  returned  from  shooting,  and  was  waiting  to  see 
me.  He  is  a  tall  man,  considerably  over  six  feet  in  height,  but  very 
thin,  and  of  a  German  type,  his  whisk*  is  having  a  decided  Teutonic 
appearance.  I  was  received  by  him  at  first  a  little  stiffly,  but  his 
demeanor  soon  changed,  and  he  began  to  laugh  about  my  journey. 

"Too  bad,"  he  said,  "letting  you  get  so  far,  and  not  allowing 
you  to  carry  out  your  undertaking." 

"  It  was  lucky,"  I  icmarked,  "  that  I  did  not  come  here  first." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ivanoft;  "  when  I  received  the  dispatch,  and  found 
that  you  did  not  arrive,  1  sent  back  a  special  Tartar  courier  to  Foil 
Number  One,  to  say  that  you  had  probably  gone  on  to  Bokhara,  and 
thus  given  us  the  slip;  but  we  should  have  caught  you  theie,"  lie 
continued. 

"It  is  the  fortune  of  war,"  1  said.  "Anyhow,!  have  seen 
Khiva." 

The  colonel  here  winced  a  little. 

"  Khiva;  that  is  nothing,"  he  said.  "  Why,  Major  Wood,  one  ot 
your  compatriots,  an  officer  in  the  Engineers,  was  here  last  summer: 
he  could  have  gone  to  Khiva  any  day  if  he  liked;  indeed,  1  was  a 
little  surprised  that  he  never  asked  me  to  let  him  go  there."  * 

"  Well,"  I  remarked,  "  as  i  have  to  return  to  European  Russia, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  my  going  to  St.  Petersburg,  via  Tash- 
kent and  Western  Siberia,  or  by  Krasnovodsk  and  the  Caspian." 

"  JVly  orders  are  very  strict  about  this,"  said  the  colonel.     "  You 

*  Apparently  there  was  a  slight  misunderstanding;  between  Major  Wood  and 
Colonel  Ivaooff  on  this  point,  or  possibly  the  atmosphere  in  Central  Asia  had 
somewhat  affected  the  colonel's  memory.  After  my  return  to  London  from 
Khiva,  I  dined  one  evening  with  Major  Wood,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
gone  to  Khiva.  His  reply  was,  "  I  wanted  to  «o  there  very  much  :  I  frequently 
asked  Ivanoff  to  let  me,  saying  that  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  have  come  so 
far,  and  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  town:  however.  Ivanoft'  replied  that  hi- 
was  very  sorry,  but  he  could  not  allow  me  to  do  so,  as  he  had  received  a  strict 
prder  from  Geueral  Kaut'fniauu  011  that  subject. 
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must  go  back  the  shortest  way  through  Kasuk.  But  you  can  write, 
if  you  like,  to  General  Kolpakovsky,  the  officer  commanding  our 
troops  iu  Toorkistan,  and  I  will  send  on  the  letter  with  the  same 
courier  who  leaves  this  afternoon  to  announce  your  capture;  and 
then,  it  you  return  to  Kasala  in  the  couise  of  "three  or  four  clays' 
time,  you  will  there  receive  the  answer." 

1  dined  at  Ivanoll's  that  evening,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  officers  on  his  personal  staff..  They  were  all 
of  them  intelligent  men,  and,  to  my  surprise,  very  abstemious, 
which  is  indeed  a  rare  quality  amidst  the  officers  in  European  Russia. 

We  talked  for  a  long  time  about  England  and  Russia,  the  general 
tone  of  conversation  being  that  England  and  Russia  ought  to  be  on 
the  most  friendly  teims,  but  that  our  interests  weie  so  diametiically 
opposite  that  it  would  be  impossible,  sooner  or  later,  to  avoid  a  col- 
lision. 

With  reference  to  Merve,  the  colonel  remaiked  that  he  could  take 
it  at  any  time,  provided  his  Government  would  allow  him  to  do  so, 
while  he  said  that  the  fortress  he  would  then  build  there  would  be 
a  great  deal  stronger  than  the  one  at  Petro-Alexandrovsk. 

"  In  fact,"  he  added,  "  there  we  hardly  require  a  fort.  You  see 
it  only  consists  of  a  low  earthen  parapet.  The  Khivans  are  very 
quiet  people;  they  do  not  give  us  any  trouble,  and  they  pay  their 
tribute  very  regularly.  The  Toorkomans,  however,  are  quite  another 
race;  they  were  perpetually  quarreling  with  our  Kirghiz.  However, 
a  few  months  since  1  caught  au  armed  band,  which  had  crossed  the 
Oxus;  I  ordered  two  of  my  captives  to  be  tried  by  court-martial,  and 
had  them  hanged. 

"  We  should  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  taking  Merve,"  ob- 
served another  officer.  "  People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  geiting 
there;  why,  our  Cossacks  could  be  at  Merve  in  a  week  it  the  Gov- 
ernment would  only  allow  us." 

"  It  is  too  had,"  continued  a  third;  "  our  comrades  at  Tashkent 
and  Kokan  are  gelling  all  the  rewards  and  decorations,  and  here  we 
are  doing  nothing.  When  1  came  to  Petro-Alexandrovsk  1  thought 
that  it  would  lead  to  something." 

A  newspaper  was  brought  in  later  in  the  evening.  It  was  the 
"  Russian  World,"  and  it  contained  an  article  about  the  large  num- 
ber of  German  officers  in  high  position  in  the  Russian  army,  a  num- 
ber out  of  all  proportion  with  the  population  of  the  Baltic  Provinces, 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  remarks  which  were  freely  passed, 
that  rot  much  love  was  lost  between  the  officers  in  the  garrison  and 
ibe  Germans,  Ivanoff  himself,  in  spite  of  his  Teuton  appearance, 
being  very  anti-Prussian,  in  which  f<  eling  he  was  joined  by  almost 
every  officer  in  the  garrison.  Indeed,  during  my  journey  through 
Russia,  1  was  struck  by  the  marKed  hostility  shown  by  all  classes  to 
the  Austrians  and  Germans,  the  conduct  of  the  former  power  dur- 
ing the  Crimean  war  having  left  a  very  bitter  feeling  behind  it,  which 
is  sticDglhened  by  the  supposed  antagonistic  views  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments with  reference  to  Constantinople. 

The  Russian  officers  were  unanimous  iu  saying  that  the  new  mili- 
tary system  in  Russia  was  as  yet  in  a  state  of  transition,  and  that 
they  weie  not  yet  prepared  for  war  with  so  great  a  power  as  Ger 
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many;  the  general  remark  being,  if  they  could  only  have  peace  for 
five  more  years,  that  then  Russia  would  be  able  to  show  her  teeth. 

As  to  Austria,  she  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  great  contempt,  and 
alluded  to  as  it  she  only  held  her  place  in  Europe  by  reason  ot  the 
sufferance  ot  Hie  Emperors  Alexander  and  \Villiaui;  the  Austrian 
army  being  looked  down  upon  by  the  Russians. 

However,  I  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  latter  will  find  out  their 
mistake  when  the  day  arrives  for  them  to  attempt  an  invasion  of 
Francis  Joseph's  dominions.  Austria  has  profiled  by  her  defeat  at 
Sadowa.  Her  officers  and  men  are  now  as  intelligent  and  capable 
as  those  of  any  army  in  Europe;  while,  though  her  exchequer  is  at 
a  low  ebb,  it  is  really  in  not  so  bad  a  state  as  that  of  her  neighbor, 
whose  leckless  borrowing  to  pay  the  interest  of  former  loans  is  very 
likely  to  ultimately  produce  a  national  bankruptcy — the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  income  during  the  years  1808, ''69,  '70,  '71,  '72, 
amounting  to  over  $10,000,000,  and  the  deficit  for  1874  bting  over 
$3,000,000. 

There  were  about  thirty  ladies  in  Petro-Alexandrovsk:  these  were 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  officers  in  the  garrison;  and  ^uce  a 
week  a  dance  -was  held  at  a  club-house  which  had  been  recently 
built. 

The  ladies  had  reached  the  fort,  having  made  the  journey  in  the 
summer  months  by  the  Syr  Darya,  the  Sea  ot  Aral,  and  Air.u  Darya 
(Oxus),  in  the  si  earners  which  ply  between  Tashkent  and  Pctro- 
Aiexandrovsk.  The  latter  was  a  dull  quarter,  and  the  fair  sex  had 
done  their  best  to  enliven  it  by  establishing  this  weekly  dance. 
Colonel  Ivanoft  very  kindly  gave  me  an  invitation  for  the  one  which 
was  to  be  held  the  next  evening,  while  1  was  told  that  the  following 
day  there  would  be  some  coursing  with  grayhounds  and  hawks,  one 
of  the  diversions  in  Central  Asia. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  following  morning,  after  a  hurried  breakfast,  an  officer  came 
and  informed  us  that  everything  was  ready  for  a  start.  1  now 
mounted  a  little  bay  horse,  which,  though  hardly  fourteen  hands, 
danced  about  beneath  me  as  it  he  had  been  carrying  a  feather  weight 
jockey. 

There  were  horses  and  men  of  all  kinds  and  shapes — long-legged 
men  on  short-legged  horses,  and  short-legged  men  on  giant,  Toorko- 
man  steeds;  all  the  officers  being  in  uniform,  while  some  Bokharan 
and  Kirghiz  sportsmen,  attired  in  crimson  dressing-gowns,  rode  in 
the  rear  of  our  cavalcade. 

Seven  or  eight  grayhounds  were  led  in  couples  behind  the  master 
of  the  hunt,  a  si  out  colonel,  who  was  said  to  understand  the  ways 
and  haunts  ot  timid  puss  better  than  any  other  officer  in  the  garri- 
son; and  a  stoutly  built  Khivan  who  ro3e  a  fine-looking  chesln;;*, 
bore  upon  his  elbow  a  graceful  falcon,  which,  now  hooded,  was  des- 
tined later  on  to  play  its  part  in  the  day's  sport. 

The  Kirghiz^mnde  the  welkin  ring  with  their  yells.  Immense 
excitement  prevailed,  while  all  the  dogs  in  the  garrison,  attracted 
by  the  noise  and  commotion,  were  collected  round  the  cortege. 
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The  hunting  giound  was  about  eight  miles  distant,  and  away  we 
rode  at  a  rattling  pace;  the  gallop  to  cover  being  considered  as  a  part 
of  the  day's  entertainment. 

The  country  lay  open  and  Hat  before.  There  was  not  an  obsiacle 
to  check  our  couise  save  now  and  then  a  dike,  some  eight  feet  wide, 
which  the  horses  took  in  fair  style;  the  Kirghiz  and  Bokluuans 
looking  bade  to  see  how  the  animal  1  bestrode  would  jump  with  his 
heavy  rider.  Clever  a  stumble,  however,  and  the  hardy  liltle  beast 
could  have  carried  Daniel  Lambert  himself,  if  that  worthy  but  obese 
gentleman  had  been  resuscitated  for  the  occasion.  Now  a  liokharan 
would  race  by  me  with  a  wild  cry,  and  lash  a  flagging  mongrel, 
which,  mingling  with  our  pack,  and  soon  outstripped  by  his  fleeter 
brethren,  had  ciossed  the  rider's  path. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  muster  pulled  up  his  panting  steed,  and,  dis- 
mounting, told  us  that  we  had  reached  the  cover. 

A.  nairow  track  of  bush  and  bramble  covered  ground  was  extend- 
ed right  and  left  of  our  party,  while  over  the  low  brush-wood  was 
•seen  a  broad  crj'stal  streak,  like  a  Venetian  mirror  set  in  a  frame  of 
irosted  silver.  The  Oxus  lay  before  us,  and  the  flakes  of  snow 
which  covered  the  banks  and  surrounding  country  marked  its 
breadth  fiom  shore  to  shore. 

We  now  formed  one  long  line,  each  horseman  being  twenty  yards 
apart  fiom  his  fellow,  and  in  this  older  rode  through  the  reeds  and 
brambles. 

Presently  a  wild  shout  from  a  red  gowned  Kirghiz  announced 
that  a  hare  had  broken  cover,  and  Russians,  Cossacks,  Kirgiiiz,  and 
self  galloped  in  pursuit  of  the  startled  quarry.  Straight  at  the  river 
went  the  frightened  animal,  and  after  it,  in  liot  pursuit,  our  hetero- 
geneous pack.  Down  the  bank  our  l.oises  slid  rather  than  scram- 
bled, and  net oss  the  river  we  raced,  each  man  vying  with  his  neigh- 
bor. Half  a  niile  from  the  further  shore  lay  another  dense  copse, 
and  it  seemed  as  it  the  giayhounds  would  be  distanced  in  the  chase. 

But  the  rider  who  bore  the  falcon  now  launched  his  bird  into  the 
air.  Another  second  and  the  hawk  was  perched  on  its  victim  s 
back,  while  the  well-trained  greyhounds,  surrounding  their  piey, 
stood  open  mouthed,  with  lolling  tongues,  not  daring  to  approach 
the  quarry. 

The  master  now  galloped  up,  and,  dismounting,  took  possession 
of  the  hare,  when  in  a  few  minutes  more  we  were  again  in  lull  cry. 
Five  hares  eventually  rewarded  our  exertions,  and  then,  alter  a  head- 
long burst  homeward,  1  found  myself  again  within  the  precincts  of 
the  fort. 

1  had  dispatched  a  letter  to  General  Kryjinovsky,  the  Governor- 
general  of  Toorkistan  during  Kauffmann's  absence  from  his  com- 
mand; and  Colonel  Ivanoft  now  informed  me  that  Iwocflicers,  with 
a  Cossack  escoil,  were  about  to  maich  to  Kasala.  He  also  said  that 
it  would  be  as  well  if  I  were  to  accompany  the  party,  and  receive  at 
Fort  Number  One  the  answer  to  my  request  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg  by  Tashkent  and  Western  Siberia,  instead  of 
l>3r  Orenburg. 

1  had  a  conversation  with  the  colonel  the  next  evening  about  the 
respective  merits  of  '.he  Kirghiz  and  English  horses;  and  I  left  the 
good-featured  otlicer  iu  considerably  doubt  as  to  my  veracity,  neither 
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his  staff  nor  himself  being  &ble  to  believe  that  any  English  horse  had 
ever  jumped  thirty  six  feet  in  bieadth;  •while  Osbaldestone's  feat  of 
riding  200  miles  in  eight  hours  and  a  halt  was  in  their  eyes  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  leap  above  men)  ioned. 

People  in  Central  Asia  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  aujait  with 
what  goes  on  in  the  world  as  we  denizens  ot  the  west,  and  1  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  obtaining  a  certain  amount  of  credence,  by  saying 
that  no  one  in  the  room  could  tie  rne  with  a  rope  in  such  a  manner 
that  I  could  not  iree  myself.  An  artillery  officer  now  stepped  for- 
ward, and  wished  my  assertion  to  be  put  to  the  proof.  This  was 
done,  and  the  result  disconcerted  the  audience,  as  the  time  1  took  in 
escaping  from  my  bonds  was  not  half  so  long  as  the  officer  had 
taken  in  tying  me. 

The  following  morning  the  Khan's  treasurer  arrived,  bringing 
with  him  several  thousand  rubles  as  an  installment  of  the  war  in- 
demnity. He  breakfasted  with  Ivanoff,  and  managed  to  eat  his  food 
with  a  knife  and  fork,  though  the  management  of  the  latter  article 
appeared  to  give  him  a  good  deal  ot  trouble. 

In  spite  of  his  Mussulman  creed,  the  treasurer  had  a  taste  for 
champagne,  which  his  sovereign  also  appreciates.  A  few  dozens  of 
this  wine  are  frequently  sent  to  Khiva  from  the  fort,  the  scruples  of 
the  Khan  having  been  allayed  by  the  information  that  champagne 
was  not  known  to  the  Prophet,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not 
have  laid  down  any  law  prohibiting  its  use. 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  treasurer,  an  envoy  from  the  Emir 
of  Bokhara  had  been  at  Petro-Alexandrovsk.  There  had  been  a 
misunderstanding  about  some  nomad  Kirghiz,  who,  it  was  said, 
used  to  cross  the  frontier  and  enter  Bokharan  territory  when  the 
Russian  officials  were  about  to  collect  the  taxes.  Some  correspond- 
ence on  this  subject  had  ensued  between  the  Emir  and  General 
Kauflmann.  The  former,  by  all  accounts,  was  not  a  very  enlight- 
ened ruler,  and  it  was  said  of  him  that  on  one  occasion  he  sent  to  a 
Russian  officer,  who  had  been  seen  looking  at  the  moon  through  a 
telescope,  and  inquired  what  it  was  he  could  see  theie.  "  Mountains 
and  extinct  volcanoes,"  was  the  answer.  "Dear  me,"  said  the 
Emir,  "  how  very  curious!  Pray  who  is  the  Khan  in  Ihe  moon?  1 
should  like  to  make  his  acquaintance." 

While  talking  about  Bokhara,  an  officer  remarked  that  a  Russian 
and  German  scientific  expedition  was  about  to  visit  that  city,  and 
subsequently  survey  the  country  between  Samarcand  and  Peshawur; 
a  railway  to  Central  Asia  being  absolutely  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  quickly  concentrating  troops,  should  it  be  required.  "  To  our 
next  meeting,"  suddenly  observed  a  young  officer,  pledging  me  in  a 
glass  of  champagne.  "  Where  will  it  be?"  "  VVho  knows?"  said 
another:  "1  suppose,  sooner  or  later,  we  shall  meet  on  the  battle- 
field." In  fact,  almost  every  officer  1  met  in  Central  Asia  was  of 
opinion  that  ere  long  a  collision  would  take  place  between  themselves 
and  our  troops  in  India,  the  general  remark  being,  "It  is  a  great 
pity;  but  our  interests  clash,  and  though  capital  friends  as  individ- 
uals, the  question  as  to  who  is  to  be  master  in  the  east  must  soon 
be  decided  by  the  sword. ' ' 

I  was  now  busy  with  Nazar  making  preparations  tor  our  icturn 
march  to  Orenburg,  and  laying  in  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the 
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journey.  1  had  purchased  two  dozea  pheasants,  these  birds  being 
iound  in  great  profusion  in  Khiva,  where  they  can  be  bought  for 
fivepence  each. 

My  little  Tartar  had  a  doleful  expression  on  his  countenance,  and 
on  inquiry  1  found  that  he  was  living  with  Ivanoff's  soldier-serv- 
ants, and  that  they  sold  their  own  rations  and  lived  principally  upon 
fish,  which  could  be  purchased  for  a  mere  song  at  Petro.  Nazar 
had  found  that  this  diet  did  not  agree  with  him  He  was  too  stingy 
to  spend  some  extra  money  1  had  allowed  him  as  board-wages,  and 
preferred  to  mess  at  the  expense  of  the  servants,  the  latter  protecting 
t-hemselves  by  sometimes  not  letting  him  know  the  dinner-hour,  and 
only  calling  him  when  nothing  was  left  of  their  repast  save  bones. 

"  Look  here!"  said  my  servant,  "  I'm  a  skeleton." 

"Why  do  you  not  buy  something  with  your  board-wages?"  I 
inquired. 

"Buy!"  he  replied,  much  surprised  at  my  question.  "  I'm  not, 
such  a  fool  as  to  buy  so  long  as  1  can  get  anything  to  eat  without 
paying  for  it;  but  they  are  greedy,  those  dogs  of  servants,  sons  of 
animals  that  tliey  are!"  and  the  little  man  walked  away,  not  at  all 
pleased  with  the  hospitality  of  his  confreres  in  the  kitchen. 

1  was  now  introduced  to  the  two  officers  who  were  to  accompany 
me  to  Fort  Number  One.  One  of  these,  Captain  Yanusheft,  was 
an  artillery  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Khivan 
expedition,  and  he  now  commanded  the  entire  artillery  force  in  the 
Amu  Darya  district.  He  was  going  to  Kasala  to  buy  some  remount 
horses  from  the  Kirghiz.  His  companion  was  a  Cossack  saul,  or 
captain;  he  was  returning  to  Tashkent  to  join  his  squadron.  These 
two  officers  would  take  with  them  an  escort  of  ten  Cossacks,  and  the 
start  was  arranged  for  the  following  morning.  The  weather  had 
become  much  warmer;  indeed,  when  that  afternoon  we  rode  over  to 
Shuiahan,  a  Khivan  town  which  has  been  annexed  to  Russia,  our 
road  lay  no  longer  over  snow,  but  over  sand,  while  according  to  all 
accounts  the  ice  on  the  Oxus  would  soon  begin  to  melt.  My  com- 
panions, who  did  not  fancy  a  ride  to  Kasala,  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage ol  this  change  iu  the  weather,  and  travel  in  a  tarantass 
drawn  by  horses,  until  they  arrived  at  a  place  where  snow  had 
fallen;  the  horses  could  then  be  sent  back,  and  camels  harnessed  in 
their  stead. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

OUR  start  the  following  morning  was  a  curious  sight  lo  witness. 
First  came  the  tarantass,  an  extraordinary  vehicle,  peculiar  to  Rus- 
sia. It  resembles  a  hansom-cab  without  the  wheels,  and  the  carriage 
then  fastened  in  a  brewer's  dray.  There  were  no  springs  of  any  kind 
to  prevent  joliing,  while  some  small  but  very  solid  wooden  wheels 
supported  the  body  of  the  cart.  Harness,  made  of  cables,  was  at- 
tached to  six  Kirghiz  horses,  whose  united  efforts  could  barely  move 
the  vehicle  more  than  five  miles  an  hour.  Seven  officers  of  the 
garrison  accompanied  their  comrades  for  a  mile  or  so,  and  then 
wished  them  "  godspeed  "  on  their  journey,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
change  in  the  weather,  was  looked  upon  as  anything  but  a  light 
undertaking.  Soon  after  leaving  the  fort  we  came  to  a  large  Tillage, 
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Here  we  found  several  ladies;  among  others,  the  wife  of  the  artillery 
officer,  who  had  come  to  say  farewell  to  her  husband.  Champagne 
and  bottles  of  vodki  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  a  bonfire  had 
been  lighted,  by  which  the  ladies  sat  warming  their  feet. 

The  last  adieux  had  been  said.  1'anusheff  had  torn  himself  away 
from  his  fond  surroundings,  and  we  were  once  more  en  route.  In  a 
few  hours  or  so  we  came  again  upon  the  snow.  It  covered  the 
ground  so  thickly  that  the  hoises  in  the  tarantass  had  to  be  taken 
out,  and  a  couple  of  camels  harnessed  in  their  place. 

In  the  meantime  1  had  ridden  on  with  my  guide  and  Nazar. 
Presentty  we  halted  by  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  had  been 
built  by  one  of  the  Khan's  ancestors  to  defend  his  country  against 
a  Russian  invasion. 

After  waiting  some  time  for  the  tarantass,  which  did  not  anive, 
we  continued  the  journey,  hoping  to  encounter  our  baggage  camels, 
which  had  been  sent  forward  the  previous  day  with  the  Cossacks. 
After  marching  for.  another  hour,  we  stopped  at  a  well  about  forty 
miles  from  Petro-Alexandrovsk.  It  was  bitterly  cold;  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  wind,  nothing  to  eat,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  bram- 
bles and  brush- wood  were  too  damp  to  make  a  fire.  "  What  had 
become  of  our  baggage  camels?"  was  the  question  each  man  put  to 
his  neighbor;  "  had  we  passed  them  in  the  dark,  or  were  they  still 
in  front  of  us?" 

It  was  useless  going  on  or  going  back,  and  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  sit  it  out,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  we  were  neither  cold 
nor  hungry.  Imagination  is  a  wonderful  thine,  but  it.  has  its  limits, 
and  the  more:  1  tried  to  persuade  myself  that  1  had  just  dined,  the 
more  1  thought  of  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  and  all  their  accompani- 
ments, while  visions  of  turtle-soup  and  champagne  came  floating  up 
before  me,  and  stimulating  afresh  the  keen  rage  of  a  ravenous  ap- 
petite. The  guide  cursed  his  fate,  and,  to  cheer  up  his  spirits,  com- 
menced singing  a  ditty  about  the  beauties  of  a  sheep  and  the  delights 
of  roast  mutton.  However,  the  night  sped  by,  and,  lying  down  on 
the  snow,  we  got  what  sleep  we  could,  till  at  daybreak  we  were 
joined  in  the  tarantass. 

My  fellow-travelers,  who  had  slept  in  the  carriage,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  thick  furs,  had  passed  the  night  a  little  less  uncomforta- 
bly than  ourselves,  although  they  too  cursed  the  cold  in  no  very 
measured  terms. 

Soon  afterward  we  came  up  with  the  Cossacks  and  baggage  camels, 
the  escort  having  bivouacked  a  tew  versts  beyond  the  well.* 

*  Captain  Petto,  of  the  Russian  service,  In  his  work  "  Steppe  Campaigns, 
gives  us  the  following  information  about  a  Cossack  bivouac :  "  In  the  presence 
of  the  enemy  a  detachment  ordinarily  bivouacs  behind  a  wagon  barricade; 
but  if  the  transport  be  small,  and  the  place  selected  for  the  bivouac  offers  one 
of  its  sides  to  the  river,  ravine,  or  other  obstacles  which  is  secure  from  an  un- 
expected attack,  the  wagon  barricade  may,  in  order  to  gain  internal  space,  be 
arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  lunette,  with  its  open  side  toward  the  natural  ob- 
stacle. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  train  be  large,  it  is  preferable  to  form  a 
square,  the  carts  being  in  several  rows,  and  sufficient  room  be  given  for  the 
reception  of  the  horses,  not  losing  sight  of  the  possibility  of  bringing  a  fire  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy  from  behind  the  carts.  The  length  of  each  face  of  the 
square  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  defending  it.  The  angu- 
lar spaces  are  filled  with  bales,  or  occupied  with  guns.  The  troops  are  ordi- 
parily  distributed  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  wagon  barricade,  and  at  such 
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The  artillery  captain  ordered  his  driver  to  stop,  and  getting  out  of 
the  vehicle,  proposed  that  we  should  have  breakfast. 

Piesently  he  produced  from  the  boot  in  the  tanintass  a  square  tin 
box,  with  a  large  roik  inserted  in  one  ot  its  sides.  The  vessel  con- 
tained about  four  gallons  of  the  strongest  vodki.  He  then  took  a 
beaker,  which  held  about  halt  a  pint,  and  called  out,  "  Children, 
come  here!" 

The  Cossacks,  who  were  looking  on  at  the  operation  with  great 
interest,  ran  up,  and  my  companion,  filline  the  measure,  gave  each 
man  in  turn  a  dram:  this  the  soldiers  tossed  off  at  one  gulp,  and  theu 
returned  to  their  horses.  1  tasted  some  of  the  vpdki,  which  was  more 
like  liquid  fire  than  anything  else  to  which  it  can  be  likened,  and 
spirits  of  wine  or  naphtha  would  have  been  a  cooling  draught  in 
comparison.  However  the  artillery  captain  had  no  intention  ot  test- 
ing the  strength  ot  the  Cpsasck's  fire-water.  His  servant  bringing 
up  some  bottles  of  Maderia  and  vodki  ot  another  quality  poured  us 
out  a  less  potent  stimulant,  which  in  the  keen  air  we  were  theu 
breathing  was  not  unpalatable,  though  in  England  two  or  three 
glasses  ot  the  mixture  would  have  put  most  men  under  the  table. 

The  Cossacks  were  fine  well-built  fellows  averaging  about  eleven 
stone  in  weight,  their  marching  weight  being  over  eighteen  stone,  this 
including  twenty  pounds  of  barley  tor  (heir  horses  (barley  being  pre- 
ferred to  oats  in  these  parts)  and  six  pounds  of  biscuits,  a  sufficient 
ration  for  a  man  for  four  days.  For  arms  they  carried  short  breech- 
loading  rifles  and  swords,  while  they  were  shoitly  lo  be  supplied 
with  the  Berdan  carbine,  which  is  spoken  ot  very  highly  by  the 
Russian  officers. 

The  Cossacks  do  not  receive  much  pay — about  four  shillngs  every 
third  ot  a  year,  or  a  shilling  a  month,  being  all  a  main  has  for 

distances  apart  that  between  them  and  the  inner  row  of  carts  in  rear  there 
may  be  sufficient  space,  in  the  event  of  attack,  for  bringing  up  artillery  and 
reserves.  The  men's  kits  are  heaped  up  in  the  rear  of  their  own  particular 
section,  and  behind  them  are  piled  their  rifles.  The  Cossack  horse-lines  are  in 
the  rear  of  the  line  of  the  bivouac,  and  behind  them,  in  the  center  of  the  bar- 
ricade, are  the  staff,  the  artillery  park,  the  engineer  and  hospital  trains,  the 
sutlers,  and,  lastly,  if  there  is  room,  the  drivers  with  their  horses  and  camels 
in  a  separate  square.  By  day,  it  is  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  sending  put  the  animals  to  pasture ;  but  they  should  be  again  brought 
into  camp  at  twilight,  and,  if  possible,  placed  within  the  barricade  —  the 
camels  near  one  of  the  faces  most  removed  from  the  attack,  and  the  horses  in 
the  horse-lines,  and  hobbled.  For  the  defense  of  a  camp,  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out  a  chain  of  dismounted  posts.  These  posts 
furnished  from  the  Cossacks  are  called  mayaks  (signaling  stations).  Each 
mayak  consists  of  three  men :  one  of  them  alw'ays  remains  mounted,  while  the 
other  two  rest :  they  go  separately  to  water,  to  get  grass,  etc.  At  night  the 
camp  should  be  surrounded  by  a  chain  of  sentries,  and  the  detachment  should 
be  on  the  qui  vive,  as  the  robbers  often  make  a  dash  at  the  camp,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  the  commotion  which  ensues,  endeavor  to  carry  off  the  camels 
and  horses,  or  to  seize  anything  they  can.  In  former  times  the  detached  Cos- 
sack posts,  pickets,  and  small  forts  along  the  Siberian  line  protected  them- 
selves by  throwing  out  sentries  on  commanding  eminences,  and  at  night  by 
patrols;  but,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  men  and  the  frequent  alarms,  the 
outpost  service  was  so  fatiguing  that  the  Cossacks  had  recourse  to  the  use  of 
dogs.  These  dogs  were  exceedingly  watchful,  and  at  the  smallest  noise  bark- 
ed and  roused  the  Cossacks.  This  custom  was  probably  brought  from  the 
Caucasus— in  fact,  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  employment 
of  dogs  was  in  general  use,  and  where  these  animals  were  regularly  rationed 
and  trained. 
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pocket-money.  However,  they  are  well  fed  and  clothed.  The  daily 
ration  is  two  aud  a  halt  pounds  of  flour  and  one  pound  of  meat; 
one  hundred  soldiers  receiving  one  pound  of  tea  and  three  pounds 
of  sugar  per  diem,  while  each  man  is  credited  with  half  a  copeck  a 
day  for  vegetables.  His  horse,  uniform,  arms,  etc.,  are  his  own 
property,  or  the  properly  of  the  district  which  has  equipped  him 
and  sent  him  forth  to  fight  for  the  While  Tzar.  lie  receives  about 
two  pounds  fifteen  shillings  a  year  from  the  state,  and  is  obliged  to 
keep  his  kit  in  repair  with  this  sum,  which  the  military  authorities 
say  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  although  the  soldiers  are  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

These  data  were  given  rne  by  the  artillery  captain,  who,  leaving 
his  companion  asleep  in  the  tarantass,  occasionally  stretched  his  legs 
by  walking  a  few  versts  over  the  snow.  He  had  seen  a  good  deal 
of  service  in  Toorkistan,  and  expected  very  shortly  to  obtain  his  pro- 
motion. Among  other  things,  he  told  me  that  when  Russia  was  at 
war  with  Bokhara,  a  Cossack  officer  was  taken  prisoner.  The  Emir 
sent  for  him,  and  asked  it  he  could  make  powder.  He  said,  "  "ies, 
but  not  for  them."  On  their  asking  why,  he  declared  that  it  was 
manufactured  with  brandy  ana  pigs'  fat,  and  that  this  made  the 
powder  so  strong.  "  The  Emir,"  continued  my  companion,  "  regards 
the  Sultan  with  feelings  of  the  greatest  veneration,  and  has  the 
honorary  title  of  Grand  Officer  lo  the  Porte.  He  used  to  look  upon 
England  as  the  first  nation  in  the  world;  but  he  is  beginning  to  fear 
us  now,  and  he  believes  more  in  our  troops,  who  are  close  at  hand, 
than  in  those  of  the  Sultan  at  Stamboul." 

It  was  getting  late,  and  Yanusheff  gave  strict  orders  to  the  sentry 
who  was  posted  over  the  horses  to  awaken  him  an  hour  after  mid- 
night. The  man,  however,  neglected  his  duty,  and  was  punished 
by  having  to  walk  the  whole  of  the  next  day  and  lead  his  horse,  the 
culprit  being  much  laughed  at  by  the  other  Cossacks,  who  look 
down  upon  all  foot-soldiers  with  supreme  contempt. 

It  was  a  picturesque  sight,  the  march  ^rom  this  encampment. 
First,  the  Cossacks,  the  barrels  of  their  carbines  gleaming  in  the 
moonlight,  the  vashlik,  of  a  conical  shape,  surmounting  each  man's 
low  cap,. and  giving  a.  ghastly  appearance  to  the  riders,  the  distorted 
shadows  reflected  on  tlic  snow  beneath,  and  appearing  like  a  detach- 
ment of  gigantic  phantoms  pursuing  our  little  force.  Then  the 
tarantass,  drawn  by  two  huge  camels,  which  slowly  plowed  their 
way  through  the  heavy  track,  the  driver  nodding  on  his  box  but 
half  awake,  the  two  officers  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus  inside,  and 
the  heavy  wood-work  creaking  at  each  stride  of  .the  enormous 
quadrupeds.  In  the  wake  of  this  vehicle  strode  the  baggage 
camels,  the  officers'  seivants  fast  asleep  on  the  backs  of  their 
animals,  one  man  lying  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and  snoring  hard 
in  spite  of  the  continued  movement;,  another  fellow  lay  stretched 
across  his  saddle,  apparently  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  drink;  he 
shouted  at  intervals  the  strains  of  a  bacchanalian  ditty.  Nazar,  who 
was  always  hungry,  could  be  seen  walking  in  the  rear.  He  had 
kept  back  a  bone  from  the  evening  meal,  and  was  gnawing  it  like  a 
dog,  his  strong  jaws  snapping  as  they  closed  on  the  fibrous  mutton. 

I  generally  remained  by  our  bivouac  fire  an  hour  or  so  after  the 
rest  of  the  party  had  marched,  and,  seated  by  the  side  of  the  glow- 
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ing  embers,  watched  the  caravan  as  it  vanished  slowly  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

My  guide  was  utterly  crestfallen;  he  had  been  severely  repri- 
manded at  the  fort  for  taking  me  to  Khiva,  and  was  now  kept  in 
such  order  by  the  Cossacks  that  his  usual  air  of  importance  had 
entirely  disappeared. 

We  now  arrived  at  a  spot  on  the  road  where  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  the  camels  were  unable  to  draw  the  vehicle:  in  this  dilem- 
ma the  Cossacks  proved  useful ;  for,  attaching  some  lassoes  to  the 
tarantass,  and  spurring  their  horses,  they  succeeded  in  dragging  it 
slowly  forward.  At  this  place  we  met  a  Kirghiz  who  was  taking 
the  post  to  Petro  Alexandrovsk.  He  rode  one  horse  and  led  an- 
other, carrying  his  letters,  food,  and  forage  on  the  spare  animal. 
The  man,  however,  would  change  his  horses  every  two  or  three 
hours,  and  expected  to  arrive  at  Petro-Alexandrovsk  in  about  ten 
days  from  the  time  he  had  left  Perovsky— the  next  fort  the  Russians 
hold  on  the  Orenburg  and  Tashkent  line,  after  passing  Kasala. 

On  the  following  day  we  rode  by  an  old  Kirghiz  chapel,  built  in 
memory  of  some  celebrated  warrior.  It  was  used  in  summer-time 
for  praying,  and  in  winter  as  a  sheep-pen,  the  Kirghiz  being  in- 
different about  such  matters.  Finally  we  arrived  at  a  landmark 
known  as  being  seventeen  miles  from  Kasaia. 

Yanusheff  and  I  now  determined  to  let  the  camels  follow  us,  and 
to  gallop  on  ourselves  ahead  of  the  caravan.  The  Cossack  officer 
resolved  to  do  the  same.  My  companions  selected  the  best  horses 
they  could  find  from  amid  the  escort,  at  the  same  time  ordering  the 
dismounted  Cossacks  to  ride  the  camels.  The  snow  still  slightly 
covered  the  ground,  but  not  enough  to  stop  our  animals,  which, 
probably  knowing  that  they  were  close  to  home,  raced  against  each 
other  the  whole  way,  when  we  galloped  across  the  Syr  t)arya  and 
pulled  up  at  Morozoft's  hostelry  at  twelve  o'clock  midday,  February 
12th. 

We  had  ridden  536  versts,  or  357  miles,  in  exactly  nine  days  and 
two  hours,  thus  averaging  about  thirty-nine  miles  a  day!  At  the 
same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  an  interval  of  in  all 
not  more  than  nine  days'  rest,  my  horse  had  previously  carried  me 
500  miles.  In  London,  judging  by  his  size,  he  would  have  been 
put  down  as  a  Polo  pony.  In  spite  of  the  twenty  stone  he  carried, 
he  had  never  been  either  sick  or  lame  during  the  journey,  and  had 
galloped  the  last  seventeen  miles  through  the  snow  to  Kasala  in  one 
hour  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

A  room  was  unoccupied  at  the  inn.  It  was  not  a  very  luxurious* 
apartment,  the  furniture  consisting  of  a  rickety  table,  a  few  chairs, 
and  a  wooden  sofa  or  divan;  however,  it  was  like  Mohammed's 
seventh  heaven,  after  the  steppes.  A  young  officer,  who  was  re- 
siding at  the  inn,  now  entered  the  room,  and  told  me  ail  that  had  oc- 
curred since  my  departure.  There  had  been  a  duel,  in  which  several 
officers  participated,  and  he  had  been  under  arrest  in  consequence. 

An  emeute  had  taken  place  among  the  Uralsk  Cossacks.  It  appeared 
that  the  two  thousand  exiles  had  become  very  discontented  at  the 
way  in  which  they  had  been  treated,  and  from  giumbling  had  pro- 
ceeded to  threats;  some  of  them  ha.l  been  overheard,  and  it  was  said 
that  a  few  of  the  malcontents  had  expressed  a  wisu  to  cut  the  throats 
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of  all  the  officers  in  the  fort.  As  the  Uralsk  Cossacks  outnumbered 
the  garrison,  and  the  officers  slept  in  private  lodgings,  and  not  in 
barracks,  it  was  perfectly  possible  that  the  exiles  might  be  able  to 
carry  their  threat  into  execution.  For  several  nights  each  officer 
had  a  guard  stationed  round  his  quarters.  The  district  Governor 
had  reported  the  affair  to  the  Governor-general  at  Tashkent.  The 
latter  officer  had  dispatched  one  of  his  subordinate  generals,  with 
full  powers  of  life  and  death,  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  repoits 
said  that  several  of  the  malcontents  were  to  be  shot. 

Among  the  many  rumors  which  were  rife  at  Kasala.  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  Tzarevitch  would  probably  visit  Tashkent  in  the 
course  of  the  summer,  when  he  would  perhaps  join  in  an  expedition 
to  be  dispatched  against  Kashgar.  It  was  remarked  that  a  campaign 
against  Yakoob  Bek  would  aftord  the  Prince  a  capital  opportunity 
for  winning  his  Cross  of  St.  George,  a  military  order  which  must 
be  won  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  which  the  Tzar  wears. 

In  confirmation  of  the  rumors  of  a  summer  campaign,  it  was 
stated  that  a  division  of  10,000  men  from  the  Orenburg  district  was 
now  on  the  march  to  Tashkent.  This  was  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  some  of  theofficeis  in  Toorkistan,  who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  the 
field  for  gaining  crosses  and  promotion  being  too  much  enlarged. 
In  their  opinion,  the  forces  then  in  Central  Asia  were  ample  for  any 
that  might  be  dispatched  against  Yakoob  Bek. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

1  NOW  called  upon  the  district  Governor,  and  found  him  at  home, 
suirounded  by  a  bevy  of  officers  in  full  uniform.  He  told  me  that 
a  Cossack  colonel  had  recently  died  of  consumption,  and  that  the 
funeral  ceremony  was  then  going  on  inside  the  church.  The  men 
of  the  regiment  were  all  mounted,  and  drawn  up  facing  the  holy 
edifice.  The  cold  was  very  great,  and  the  troops  had  every  facility 
afforded  them  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  their  colonel's  malady.  In- 
deed, the  frost  was  so  severe  that  the  district  Governor  and  his 
friends  had  found  it  convenient  to  remain  inside  the  church,  and 
had  returned  to  drink  tea  at  home,  until  such  time  as  the  service 
was  concluded. 

Among  the  guests  was  a  naval  officer  who  had  frequently  cruised 
in  the  Sea  of  Aral;  he  said  that  there  was  an  island  in  it  which  was 
forty  miles  round,  and  that  no  fresh  water  could  be  discovered, 
although  antelopes  and  foxes  abounded.  Some  sheep  had  been 
turned  out  on  the  island  a  year  previous,  but  since  that  time  no  one 
had  seen  them ;  while,  according  to  my  information,  there  were 
hardly  any  rocks  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  navigation  was  not  at  all 
dangerous. 

The  possibility  of  gaining  the  Amu  Darya  and  Syr  Darya  by 
means  of  the  Jana  Darya  was  next  discussed;  but  most  of  the 
officers  seemed  to  think  that  in  this  case  there  would  be  too  little 
water  left  in  the  Syr  Darya  for  the  steamers  to  pass  from  Orenburg 
to  Tashkent. 

"When  1  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  privately  to  the  Governor 
I  inquired  if  he  had  received  any  coaiinunication  with  reference  to 
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the  letter  which  I  had  dispatched  from  Potro-Alexandrovsk  to  the 
Conimander-in-chiet  at  Tashkent,  in  which  letter  1  had  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  return  to  European  Russia  via  Western  Siberia.  How- 
ever, the  Fates  were  unpropitious;  no  reply  had  been  sent,  and  1 
had  to  return  to  the  inn  without  any  knowledge  as  to  what  would 
be  my  next  movements. 

My  quarters  at  Morozoff's  were  not  quite  what  a  sybarite  would 
have  selected,  unless  like  myself,  he  had  been  confined  to  Ilobson's 
choice.  The  pipes  of  the  stove  were  out  of  order,  and  when  heated 
there  was  an  escape  of  charcoal-gas  into  the  room  1  inhabited,  a 
frightful  headache  being  the  consequence.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  1 
desired  the  servant  not  to  light  the  stove,  furs  had  to  be  worn  day 
and  night  to  keep  out  the  cold. 

The  waiter  was  the  most  phlegmatic  of  his  species.  When  1 
complained  of  the  gas,  he  never  moved  a  muscle  of  his  countenance, 
but  simply  observed,  "  One  of  noble  birth,  at  Morozoff's  it  is  al- 
ways so;"  and  if  1  upbraided  him  on  account  of  the  cold,  he  re- 
turned a  similar  answer, 

Yauusheff  now  came  to  say  good-by.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
find  any  good  artillery  horses  at  Kasala.  He  intended  to  start  the 
following  morning  toi  a  large  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  Perov- 
sky,  and  visit  the  sultan  of  the  district,  a  Kirghiz  chief,  who  owned 
fifteen  hundred  horses. 

A  little  later  in  the  day  1  received  a  letter  from  General  Kolpakov- 
sky.  It  was  to  this  effect-  that  as  1  had  received  oiders  to  return 
immediately  to  European  Russia,  he  could  not  sanction  my  proposed 
journey  via  Tashkent  and  Western  Siberia,  for  this  would  not  be 
the  shortest  route;  anf  that  the  permission  which  1  had  received 
from  Geneial  Milutin  to  travel  in  Russian  Asia  had  been  canceled. 
Presuming  tuat  the  reasons  given  would  convince  me  of  the  neces- 
sity ot  my  immediate  return  to  European  Russia  by  the  postal  road 
to  Orenburg,  he  asked  me  to  believe  in  his  complete  respect,  and 
had  the  honor  of  being,  etc.,  etc.  The  letter  was  very  conclusive, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  save  to  pack  up  my  traps,  order 
horses,  and  start  for  Orenburg. 

The  district  governor  now  called;  he  had  also  received  a  letter 
insisting  on  my  immediate  departure  from  Kasala.  Although  it 
was  a  holiday,  and  all  the  official  departments  were  closed,  he  said 
that  he  would  at  once  send  to  get  me  a  podorojnaya  (a  road  pass). 

I  wanted  to  change  some  gold  before  1  started  on  my  journey.  A 
Bokharan  offered  to  take  a  few  ot  the  Russian  half- imperial  pieces, 
but  on  looking  at  them  he  ref  nsed  to  give  the  same  value  for  all  the 
coins,  as  some  of  them  were  three  and  tour  years  old,  and  this,  in 
his  opinion,  deteriorated  their  value.  1  eventually  disposed  of  my 
half  imperials,  and  also  of  a  lew  English  sovereigns,  to  the  district 
governor.  These  were  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  by  the  Russian 
officers  in  Central  Asia,  and  whenever  it  became  known  that  1  pos- 
sessed some,  all  were  eager  to  change  them  for  me. 

The  sleigh  was  packed;  the  horses  were  prancing  at  the  door;  1 
had  paid  my  bill,  and  sold  my  horses,  etc.  My  little  black  had  not 
been  a  dear  purchase.  1  bought  him  for  forty  rubles  (about  five 
pounds),  and  had  sold  him  for  three  pounds  ten  shillings.  He  had 
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carried  me  over  nine  hundred  miles,  and  1  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  my  bargain. 

Getting  into  the  coffin-like  sleigh,  1  said  farewell  to  my  friends. 
A  wild  huzza  from  the  Tartar  driver  to  stimulate  his  horses,  accom- 
panied by  a  stinging  reminder  from  his  whip,  and  we  were  oft. 

Laler  on  I  met  a  Jew  and  a  Greek,  who  were  going  to  Tashkent. 
The  latter,  when  1  inquired  how  he  had  obtained  pei mission  to 
travel  in  Central  Asia,  told  me  that  on  arriving  in  Russia  he  had  a 
Greek  passport,  but  after  a  little  while  he  managed  to  procure  a 
Russian  one,  and  was  then  permilted  to  cross  the  Ural.  The  Jew 
was  a  Russian  subject,  so  no  difficulties  had  been  thrown  in  his  way. 

On  arriving  at  another  station,  the  inspector  informed  me  that  a 
rich  young  Kirghiz  widow  Wiis  in  the  waiting-room.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  I  had  any  objection  to  her  presence,  as  some  Russian 
travelers  disliked  Hie  natives  sharing  the  same  apartment  with  them. 
To  this  I  replied  by  sending  the  lady  a  formal  invitation  through 
Nazar,  who  was  desired  to  say  that  an  English  traveler  had  heard  of 
her  presence  in  the  station,  and  hoped  that  she  would  drink  tea  with 
him. 

Nazar  departed  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  countenance,  this  atten- 
tion ou  my  part  to  the  young  widow  of  the  steppes  striking  him  as 
rather  remarkable.  "One  of  noble  blood,"  he  remarked,  as  he 
quitted  the  room,  "  you  can  not  marry  her;  she  is  of  a  different  re- 
liirion."  Presently  he  returned,  leading  in  a  decidedly  good-look 
ing  and  prepossessing  girl,  apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age. 
She  was  clad  in  a  long  gray  dressing-gown,  her  tiny  leet  being  in- 
cased in  Chinese  slipper?;  and  hei  head  covered  with  many  yaids  of 
white  silk,  worn  in  the  form  of  a  turban. 

On  my  offering  her  a  chair,  she  sat  down,  and  by  the  means  of 
Nazar  we  speedily  commenced  a  conversation. 

There  are  a  good  many  ways  of  telling  a  woman  she  is  pretty,  but 
it  is  always  difficult  to  do  so  through  a  third  party:  and  the  compli- 
ments which  1  paid  her  in  Russian  1  have  no  doubt  lost  considerably 
in  being  translated  into  Tartar,  though  Nazar  assured  me  that  the 
expressions  he  selected  wera  the  most  poetical  with  which  he  was 
acquainted. 

As,  however,  his  ideas  of  poetry  were,  like  my  late  guide's,  limited 
to  songs  about  the  beauty  of  a  sheep  and  the  delights  of  roast  mut- 
ton, 1  tear  that  when  he  was  desired  to  tell  her  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  her  sex,  Nazar  translated  it  as  follows: 

"  He  says  '  that  thou  art  lovelier  than  a  sheep  with  a  fat  tail'  " 
(this  appendage  being  a  great  delicacy  among  the  Tartars);  "  that 
thy  face  is  the  roundest  in  the  flock;  and  that  thy  breath  is  sweeter 
to  him  than  many  pieces  of  mutton  roasted  over  bright  embers.'  '' 

On  Nazar  informing  her  that  1  was  not  married,  she  was  a  little 
astonished,  and  then  observed  that  she  was  not  married,  but  would 
be  in  two  years. 

It  appeared  that,  according  to  the  laws  of  her  tribe,  she  must  be- 
come the  wife  of  her  late  husband's  brother.  The  latter  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age,  and  she  would  have  to  wait  till  the  boy  waa 
fourteen  before  the  marriage  could  take  place.  The  lady  did  not 
much  like  the  idea  of  so  young  a  husband,  was  curious  to  know 
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how  widows  managed  in  my  country,  being  very  much  surprised  to 
learn  they  chose  for  themselves. 

A  few  hours  sped  away  very  agreeably  as  1  was  chatting  with  tho 
fair  widow,  when  her  future  husband,  a  chubby-faced  lad,  entered 
the  room,  and  announced  that  the  camels  were  ready,  and  that  it 
was  time  for  them  to  start  tor  their  aul. 

On  receiving  this  information,  she  gave  the  boy  a  sharp  stroke 
across  the  shoulder,  but  left  the  room;  and  the  future  husband  will 
doubtless  get  many  a  whipping  from  her  previous  to  their  marriage, 
•which  he  will  probably  pay  back  with  interest  at  some  later  period. 

On  nearing  Orsk,  1  learned  from  an  inspeclor  that  eight  hundred 
Cossacks  had  already  left  Orenburg,  and  wereon  their  way  to  Tash- 
kent, End  he  added  that  he  had  received  orders  to  have  some  kibitkas 
pitched  for  them  close  to  the  station-house.  Many  more  battalions 
would  shortly  follow,  and  they  would  have  been  at  Orsk  before  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  weather,  which  this  winter  had  been  more 
severe  than  he  ever  remembered,  several  Tartar  drivers  having  been 
frozen  to  death. 

Nazar  now  informed  me  that  his  wife  lived  at  a  small  village  a 
tew  miles  from  Orenburg,  with  her  father;  and,  as  my  little  Tartar 
was  very  eager  to  see  his  lady  1  promised  to  halt  there  for  the  night. 
We  drove  up  to  his  house  about  12  P.M.  The  inmates,  who  were 
not  aware  of  Nazar's  return,  had  all  gone  to  sleep.  My  follower 
tried  the  door;  it  was  bolted;  then  he  hs.mmered  against  the  portals. 

After  about  five  minutes  thus  spent  waiting  in  the  cold,  his  lather- 
in-law  came  out,  and  Hearing  that  i  had  arrived,  asked  me  to  sleep 
there  tor  the  night.  In  the  mean  time,  Nazar's  wife,  who  was  a 
good  deal  taller  than  himself,  had  got  up,  and  was  welcoming  her 
husband.  On  looking  around  me,  1  found  that  only  one  room  was 
well  warmed,  and  that  the  others  had  no  stoves.  The  bedroom  was 
occupied  by  Nazar's  father-in-law,  his  wife,  their  daughter,  and 
two  other  children.  Nazar  would  sleep  with  them-  1  felt  that  my 
presence  might  be  slighlly  de  trap,  although  Tartars,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  particular  about  privacy.  The  apartment  was  in  a  filthy  state; 
and  thousands  of  cockroaches  were  crawling  about  on  some  wooden 
platforms,  which  served  as  beds  for  the  family. 

The  room  did  not  ofler  any  attractions,  so  I  determined  to  leave 
my  servant  find  drive  on  to  the  next  station.  This  was  filled  with 
travelers.  The  commander  of  a  battery,  and  a  surgeon  of  artillery, 
with  their  families,  occupied  all  the  available  space;  so  the  inspect- 
or took  me  to  his  own  quaiters,  where  his  wife  was  sleeping,  the 
woman  looking  up  with  a  smile  as  1  entered,  not  being  at  all  discon- 
certed by  the  presence  of  a  stranger. 

In  the  morning  1  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  commander  of  the 
battery  and  his  wife;  they  were  traveling  in  a  large  sleigh,  anil 
were  many  versts  in  front  of  the  troops.  The  commander  had  oc- 
casionally carried  dispatches  from  Tashkent  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
on  one  occasion  he  performed  the  journey  in  twelve  days.  He 
remarked  that  he  could  post  from  Tashken  to  Samarcand  in  one 
day  and  a  quarter,  and  could  be  in  Bokhara  in  five  days  after  leav- 
ing Tashkent. 

Nazar  now  arrived  with  his  falher-in-law,  the  latter  bringing  a  fat 
goose,  which  he  laid  down  at  my  feet.  Nazar  informed  me  that  this 
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was  his  way  of  showing  respect,  remarking  that  it  was  a  f  $»t  bird, 
and  that  he  would  eat  it  ii  1  did  not.  The  father-in-law  could  speak 
a  little  Russian,  and  inquired  about  Nazar's  moral  behavior  during 
his  journey,  patting  the  little  Tartar  on  the  back  when  I  said  that 
his  conduct  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  that  to  the  best  of  my 
beliet  he  had  not  brought  back  a  Khivan  lady. 

Not  far  from  this  station  we  met  two  companies  of  infantry  on 
the  march  to  Tashkent.  They  were  all  in  sleighs,  some  drawn  by 
camels,  others  by  horses,  rive  and  six  men  being  in  each  vehicle. 
The  troops  were  being  hurried  on  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  men 
seemed  to  be  young  and  healthy,  and  were  singing  in  chorus  to  pass 
away  the  tedious  hours.  Later  on,  when  passing  through  a  village, 
we  encountered  more  soldiers,  several  of  them  mucu  the  worse  for 
drink. 

The  officers  with  the  troops  had  brought  all  sorts  ol  reports  from 
Orenburg,  the  last  rumor  being  that  Kryjinovsky  was  to  be  the  gov- 
ernor-general at  Tashkent,  Kauffman  to  be  minister  of  war,  and 
Milutin  to  be  commander-in-chief  in  the  Caucasus. 


CHAPTER  XXXV1I1. 

1  HAD  made  up  my  mind  not  to  stop  at  Orenbuig,  but  continue 
my  journey  straight  to  Uralsk;  a  large  town  on  the  Ural  River,  the 
capital  of  the  district  from  which  the  Cossacks  in  Kasala  had  been 
so  recently  banished.  Uralsk  was  oft  the  main  road  to  Sizeran; 
but  by  taking  this  route  1  should  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
new  line  ot  country. 

The  following  day  I  encountered  an  inspector  who  was  more 
suspicious  than  any  I  had  previously  encountered.  He  looked  at  my 
pass—"  So  vou  have  come  from  Khiva?" 

"Yes."  " 

"  You  are  English?" 

"  Yes." 

Here  the  man  looked  at  me  very  fixedly,  and  continued:  "  Will 
England  cede  [oostoopit]  us  Kashgar?" 

This  question  rather  amused  me,  and  1  replied,  pointing  to  a  horse 
that  was  being  led  by  the  station,  "  Will  you  cede  that  horse  to  me?" 

"  He  is  not  my  property,"  said  the  mail,  looking  a  little  astonished 
at  the  question. 

"  Well,  Kashgar  is  not  an  English  possession,  and  how  can  we 
cede  to  Russia  what  does  not  belong  to  ourselves?" 

"  Then  England  will  not  fight  with  us  about  Kashgar?"  inquired 
the  inspector. 

"  1  really  don't  know,  but  1  wish  she  would,"  1  replied,  becom- 
ing a  liUle  annoyed  by  this  evident  attempt  at  cross-examination. 
"  Anyhow,"  1  continued,  "  if  you  put  your  noses  into  Afghanis- 
tan, you  will  very  likely  get  them  pulled  for  you." 

"  Afghan!"  said  the  man;  "  oh,  very  good!"  and  taking  a  piece 
of  paper,  he  wiote  down:  "  It  Russia  should  take  the  Fortress 
Afghan  [Krapost  Afghan]  there  will  then  be  war  between  England 
and  Russia."  "  1  have  noted  your  words  down,"  he  said. 

"  So  1  see,"  was  my  remark;  "  but  Alghan  is  not  a  fortress." 
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"That  does  not  signify,"  said  the  inspector;  "it  is  something, 
and  you  have  said  that  if  we  take  it  there  will  very  likely  be  war." 

A  friend  of  his  now  entered  the  room,  and  asked  a  good  many 
questions  about  England. 

"  Aie  the  English  Christians?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  images  [obrazye]  like  those?"  pointing  to  some  tawdry 
pictures  of  saints  which  hung  on  the  wall. 

"  No;  we  do  not  believe  in  images." 

"And  yet  you  call  yourselves  Christians!"  said  the  man,  the 
Protestant  religion  instantly  tailing  one  hundred  percent,  in  his  esti- 
mation. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Christ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  in  the  saints?" 

"  No;  not  as  being  able  to  perform  miracles  now,  whatever  they 
might  have  done  before." 

'Horrible!'"  said  the  man;  "you  are  as  bad  as  the  Mohamme- 
dans." 

The  distance  from  Orenburg  to  Uralsk  is  about  280  versts.  On 
arriving  at  the  last-mentioned  town,  1  drove  to  the  inn.  It  was  tol- 
erably clean,  although  bed-linen  was  a  luxuiy  unknown  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

My  first  inquiry  was  for  a  bath,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain  this 
article  on  the  premises,  1  drove  off  to  the  bathing  establishment. 
Here  1  was  told  that  no  washing  could  be  done  on  that  day,  for  it 
was  a  Friday,  and  not  a  washing-day.  No  one  in  Uralsk  ever 
washed  on  a  Friday,  and  if  1  wanted  a  bath  1  must  come  there  Ihe 
next  afternoon.  Ihe  offer  of  four  times  the  usual  price  had  no  effect 
on  the  proprietor  ,and  in  return  to  my  entreaties  the  man  merely  ex- 
claimed: "Little  father,  go  away.  To-morrow  the  bath  will  be 
beautiful  and  hot.  Go  away,  for  the  sake  cf  God,  and  do  not  be 
angry." 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  1  found  that  the  Chief  of  the  Police  in 
the  town  had  already  been  to  see  me,  and  had  left  word  that  he 
would  call  again.  Shortly  afterward  lie  was  announced,  when  in 
the  course  of  conversation  he  told  me  that  he  had  heard  of  my  being 
likely  to  visit  Uralsk,  having  received  the  information  from  Oren- 
burg. 

The  next  morning  Nazar  came  into  my  room  with  a  beaming  coun- 
tenance. "  We  shall  have  such  a  spectacle  to-day,  and  all  for  noth- 
ing!" he  said;  "  a  man  is  to  be  beaten  to  death.  Let  us  go  to  the 
market-place;  a  scaffold  has  been  erected  there."  On  inquiry,  1 
learned  that  a  Kirghiz  had  murdered  a  Cossack  officer  about  twelve 
months  previous,  and  that  the  assassin  had  been  found  guilty,  and 
was  to  be  punished.  On  arriving  in  the  square,  we  found  the  ground 
partly  occupied  by  a  scaffold,  on  which  stood  a  large,  solid  black 
cross.  A  few  ropes  and  cords  were  lying  on  the  platform;  the  scaf- 
fold was  surrounded  by  lines  of  infantry,  who  kept  the  people  off, 
and  from  time  to  time  dropped  the  butt-end  of  their  rifles  on  the  toes 
of  the  by -slanders,  it  tney  attempted  to  approach  too  closely. 

Presently  a  low  hum,  which  gradually  swelled  to  a  deep  bass  roar, 
announced"  that  the  cortege  with  the  prisoner  was  in  sight.  The  cul- 
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prit  could  be  plainly  seen  mounted  on  a  block  of  wood,  placed  in  a 
dirty  old  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  a  mule;  a  guard  of  soldiers  fol- 
lowed the  criminal,  while  an  escort  went  in  tront  and  opened  out  a 
road  thruugh  the  crowd  of  by-standers.  On  arriving  at  the  plat- 
form, the  prisoner  was  made  to  ascend  it.  He  turned  deadly  pale 
when  he  saw  the  cross,  but,  quickly  recovering  himself,  his  counte- 
nance resumed  its  original  expression,  and  he  carelessly  nodded  to 
some  acquaintances. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  soldiers  now  gave  an  order,  and 
two  of  the  men,  seizing  the  prisoner,  tied  him  up  to  the  cross.  A. 
magistrate,  who  was  standing  on  the  scaffold,  took  a  document  from 
his  pocket  and  commenced  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  and 
the  sentence,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  culprit  would  be  sent 
to  Siberia. 

The  man  did  not  move  a  muscle  of  his  face  as  the  sentence  was 
read  out,  but  ISazar  was  considerably  disappointed.  "  And  so  we 
are  to  have  no  performance,"  said  the  blood-thirsty  little  Tartar; 
"  it  is  too  bad  of  the  authorities  cheating  us  so." 

Capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  throughout  European  Rus- 
sia, save  tor  treason;  however,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  on  this 
account  the  culprits  are  more  leuieully  dealt  with.  Forced  labor  in 
the  mines  of  Siberia  rapidly  puts  an  end  to  the  criminal's  existence, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  strongest  man  will  succumb  alter  two  or  three 
years'  confinement. 

The  inhabitants  of  Uralsk,  who  had  most  of  them  some  near  rela- 
tion or  dear  friend  in  exile  in  Central  Asia,  were  so  depressed  that 
they  hardly  ventured  to  look  us  in  the  face  as  \ve  met  them  in  the 
streets.  Some  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  were  c,aid  to  be  still  in  hiding, 
and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  country;  but  their 
fate  could  not  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  When  the  cold  season 
was  over  they  would  be  caught,  and  dispatched  in  gangs  to  their  re- 
lations in  Kasala. 

Such  are  the  delights  of  living  in  a  country  where  despotism  rules 
paramount.  Such  is  the  civilization  which  certain  people  are  eager 
to  see  forced  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Asia. 

There  was  nothing  of  note  to  be  seen  at  Uralsk,  so  1  left  for  Size- 
ran.  This  was  reached  after  a  thirty-six  hours'  continuous  journey. 
It  was  the  middle  of  March:  my  sleigh  journey  was  now  over. 
Shaking  hands  with  the  faithful  little  Tartar,  who  had  accompanied 
me  to  the  last,  1  said  good-by  to  him,  and,  so  far  as  my  travels  are 
concerned,  must  say  farewell  to  the  reader. 


THE  END. 


ON  HORSEBACK  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  BE  quick,  sir;  you  have  no  time  to  lose!"  cried  an  officious 
porter  in  the  Charing  Cross  Station,  as  he  bustled  me  into  a  first-class 
carriage;  and  1  found  myself  in  the  same  compaitment  with  a 
queen's  messenger  bound  for  St.  Petersburg.  Time  fled  rapidly  by, 
and  I  had  hardly  realized  to  myself  that  London  was  left  behind, 
ere  1  was  walking  down  those  very  uncomfortable  steps  which  lead 
to  the  Calais  boat.  A  rough  passage  with  a  number  of  Gauls,  who 
all  talked  loud  at  starting,  but  whose  conversation  gradually  died 
away  into  mournful  strains,  and  we  steamed  inlo  Calais  harbor;  five 
hours  later  1  was  having  my  luggage  examined  in  the  waiting-room 
in  Paiis. 

"  Sir,  they  ain't  found  (he  cartridges,  for  1  took  good  care  to 
mix  them  up  with  the  medicine  bottles,"  whispered  my  servant 
Radford,  as  he  mounted  the  box  of  our  fiacre,  and  1  drove  away  lo 
a  hotel,  somewhat  relieved  in  my  mind,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  carrying  loaded  cartridges  is  permitted  on  the  Chemin  de 
Per  du  INord.  1  did  not  remain  long  in  Paris.  The  2,000  miles  ride 
which  lay  before  me  across  Asia  Minor  would  take  up  every  day  of 
my  leave.  There  was  no  time  to  lose,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  I 
was  in  a  railway  station  taking  tickets  for  Marseilles.  The  night 
mail  was  just  about  to  start.  There  were  none  but  first-class  car- 
riages. The  result  was  that  servants  and  masters  had  to  travel  to- 
gether. 

"  You  will  sit  in  that  carriage,"  said  an  obese  and  rubicund  En- 
glishman to  his  groom,  pointing  to  my  compartment;  "  1  cannot  go 
with  servants  " — and  he  entered  another  carriage.  Further  on  1  saw 
the  portly  personage  in  the  refreshment-room  at  Dijon.  He  was 
talking  to  a  little  Frenchman,  and  apparently  on  the  best  of  terms 
with  him.  The  sound  of  theirvoices  was  mingled  with  the  jingling 
of  glasses  and  the  clinking  of  knives  and  forks.  Every  one  was 
eating  as  fast  as  he  could.  The  waiters  were  serving  the  different 
travelers  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  buffet 
was  calling  out  from  time  to  time  in  a  deep  bass  voice: 

"  Ne  vous  pressez  pas,  messieurs.  11  y  a  encore  10  minutes  avant 
le  depart  du  train." 

"  Who  is  the  little  man?"  1  inquired  of  a  talkative  Yankee  who 
was  sitting  by  my  side  during  the  table  d'hote. 

"  He,  sir?  He  is  my  cook,  and  1  am  taking  him  with  me  to  Nice." 

The  obese  Englishman  heard  the  remark,  and  became  more  rubi- 
cund than  before. 
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"  1  reckon  1  have  collapsed  him,"  muttered  the  American.  "  If 
1  have  to  travel  with  his  darned  servant,  1  don't  see  why  he  should 
not  travel  with  mine." 

The  train  rattled  on.  Each  man  in  our  crowded  compartment 
tried  to  compose  himself  to  sleep,  the  red  light  from  the  American's 
cigar  gradually  died  away,  and  the  individual  himself,  coolly  lolling 
his  head  on  his  neighbor's  shoulder,  sunk  into  semi-unconsciousness. 

The  moru  broke  bright  and  glorious.  Winter  was  left  behind; 
we  were  in  the  land  of  orange  trees  and  olives. 

The  steamer  for  Constantinople  started  at.  four  o'clock  that  after- 
noon, so  we  drove  straight  from  the  station  in  Marseilles  to  the 
harbor.  Here,  1  found  a  splendid  vessel  belonging  to  Les  Messag- 
eries  Maritimes,  and  which  was  already  getting  up  steam.  The  cap- 
tain was  bustling  about,  giving  orders.  The  crew  were  hauling  in 
the  ponderous  anchors. 

There  were  not  many  passengers  on  board ;  only  a  silK  merchant 
from  Lyons,  a  rabid  republican,  and  a  pretty  Greek  girl — a  friend  of 
Madame  Ignalieft,  the  wife  of  the  Russian  Embassador  at  Constan- 
tinople— who,  after  paying  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  Paris,  was  again 
on  her  way  to  Constantinople.  Our  vessel  was  soon  steaming  ahead. 
She  plowed  her  way  splendidly  through  the  waters,  and  hardly  a 
motion  could  be  perceived  inside  the  spacious  saloon  which  formed 
the  dining-room  of  the  passengers.  "We  were  but  a  small  party.  The 
captain,  a  cheery  tar  who  had  been  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
knew  more  stories  about  the  unguardedness  of  the  fair  sex  than  per- 
haps any  other  mortal  living.  The  doctor,  a  somewhat  bilious  and 
elderly  gentleman,  who  became  easily  excited  on  all  religious  ques- 
tions, and  gave  short  dissertations  between  the  courses  on  the  re- 
spective merits  of  medicine  and  Christianity.  The  silk-merchant, 
who  cursed  the  empire,  and  then  informed  us  that  trade  had  never 
been  so  flourishing  as  under  Napoleon's  rule.  Presently  he  told  me 
in  a  whisper  that  some  Frenchmen  wished  for  another  enapei or,  and 
he  concluded  with  an  oath,  that  it  there  were,  he  would  head  a  rev- 
olution and  sacrifice  his  own  life — yes,  his  own  lite! — sooner  than 
that  the  Prince  Imperial  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  France. 

"We  steam  into  the  bay  of  Smyrna;  the  picturesque  and  undulat- 
ing coast  is  shaded  by  a  framework  of  azure  clouds;  the  sea,  blue 
as  lapis  lazuli,  is  dotted  with  numerous  vessels;  flags  of  almost  every 
nation  in  the  world  float  in  the  balmy  air;  the  clean  white  houses, 
with  their  many-colored  wooden  shutters,  brighten  up  the  glorious 
landscape;  and  boatmen,  dressed  in  garbs  of  many  hues  and  fash- 
ions, throng  the  sides  of  our  vessel. 

"1  am  going  onshore,"  said  the  silk-merchant,  who  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  vociferous  Greeks.  "  Our  steamer  will  not 
start  for  several  hours.  Let  us  dine  in  a  cafe,  and  see  if  the  fair  sex 
in  this  part  of  Turkey  is  as  beautiful  as  some  travelers  would  have 
us  believe." 

1  accepted  his  proposal,  and  we  walked  through  the  street?  of 
Smyrna.  The  town,  clean  as  it  looked  from  the  harbor,  proved  to 
be  a  hideous  deception.  The  streets  were  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the 
odor  which  everywhere  met  our  olfactory  nerves,  was  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  typhus.  Women  were  seated  in  the  patios,  or  open  courts 
of  the  houses,  and  the  Greek  ladies  in  Smyrna  are  evidently  not  shy. 
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They  boldly  returned  the  inquisitive  glances  of  my  companion  and 
jiyself,  and  appeared  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  at  our  curiosity. 

"  Well,  1  can't  say  much  for  their  beauty,"  observed  my  compan- 
ion. "  They  have  good  eyes  and  hair,  but  all  of  them  look  as  if 
they  had  not  washed  their  faces  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  Come 
along  and  smoke  a  Nargileh.  If  there  is  one  thing  1  love,  it  is  a 
Nargileh,  and  when  1  am  inhaling  the  tobacco  1  imagine  myself  to 
be  a  Pasha  surrounded  by  my  seraglio." 

TYe  turned  into  a  cafe;  it  was  surrounded  by  a  large  garden. 
Some  Greek  merchants  were  playing  at  dominoes;  an  Italian  prima 
donna,  who  might  have  been  any  age  from  seventy  to  a  hundred, 
was  singing  a  popular  air,  men  with  game  and  fish  for  sale  walked 
up  and  down,  icgardless  of  interrupting  the  ancient  vocalist,  and 
(Offered  their  wares  to  the  visitors.  Presently  my  companion  moved 
uneasily  in  his  chair;  some  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, and  his  face  was  becoming  rapidly  green  under  the  influence 
of  the  Turkish  Nargileh. 

"  I  think  1  have  had  enough,"  he  remarked.  "  The  room  is  very 
hot.  Au  revovr."  And  he  returned  to  our  vessel. 

In  the  meantime  1  proceeded  to  call  upon  a  friend  in  the  town. 
This  gentleman  informed  me  that  tne  Christians  and  Turks  iu 
Smyrna  were  on  the  best  of  terms;  however,  he  added  that  certain 
papers,  believed  to  be  in  Russian  pay,  were  constantly  announcing 
that  there  would  shortly  be  a  massacre ol  the  Christians;  it  was  said 
that  this  was  done  to  excite  bad  blood  between  the  two  sects. 

The  aound  of  the  steamer's  shrill  whistle  announced  that  she  was 
getting  up  steam.  Hastily  retracing  my  steps,  1  arrived  on  board 
just  as  the  crew  were  weighing  anchor.  The  original  number  of 
passengers  had  by  this  time  received  a  considerable  addition. 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks  were  walking  about  or  lying  stretched 
along  the  deck.  Women  and  children  were  huddled  up  in  close 
proximity  with  the  men.  A  Babel  of  different  languages  was  going 
on  around  me,  and  an  old  Greek  woman  was  having  an  animated 
squabble  witn  one  of  the  ship's  officers,  the  subject  of  discussion 
being  as  to  whether  the  ancient  female  had  paid  the  proper  fare. 
The  French  officer  could  speak  but  little  Greek,  and  the  shrill- 
voiced  dame  no  French;  in  consequence  of  this  it  was  difficult  tor 
them  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matter. 

A  pasha,  his  son,  and  the  chief  of  the  telegraphs,  were  the  only 
first-class  passengers.  However,  tour  ladies,  the  pasha's  seraglio, 
had  been  accommodated  on  the  deck;  they  were  reclining  on  some 
cushions  in  close  juxtaposition  with  their  attendant — a  negro. 
The  voice  ol  this  sable  gentleman  was  pitched  in  a  feminine  key;  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  arranging  some  pillows  beneath  the  stoutest 
of  the  ladies — a  comely  dame,  who  would  have  turned  the  scale  at 
probably  sixteen  stone.  Two  pointer  dogs  in  a  large  hamper,  which 
was  directed  to  a  bey  in  Constantinople,  added  their  barking  to  the 
general  clamor;  some  horses,  bound  to  Stamboul,  were  fastened  by 
head-collars  to  the  bulwarks,  no  horse-boxes  being  provided.  Further 
on,  and  toward  the  steerage  end  of  the  vessel,  were  five  hundred  re- 
cruits, on  their  way  to  Servia,  in  high  spirits  at  the  idea  of  shortly' 
encountering  the  .Russians. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening ;  I  walked  along  the  deck  with  the  captain, 
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gazing  curiously  at  his  motley  passengers.  The  stars  shone  bright, 
as  became  an  Eastern  clime,  a  gradually  freshening  breeze  for  the 
moment  had  cleared  the  horizon. 

"  We  shall  have  an  easy  passage,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes,  tor  good  sailors,"  was  the  reply;  "but  it  will  be  a  little 
rough  for  those  poor  women  "  (pointing  to  the  pasha's  harem)  "  and 
for  the  half-clad  recruits  yonder." 

The  latter  did  not  seem  to  anticipate  the  treat  that  was  in  store  for 
them.  They  were  scattered  in  groups  about  the  deck,  many  of  (hem 
squatting  upon  their  haunches,  and  attired  for  the  most  part  in  rags 
and  many-colored  patchwork. 

Presently  a  doleful  melody  was  heard;  the  dirge  which  reached 
our  ears  told  us  ot  the  readiness  of  these  embryo  warriors  to  meet 
the  foe  and  die  for  the  sake  of  Islam. 

"  They  will  die  quite  soon  enough,"  remarked  the  captain  dryly, 
as  the  last  verse  died  away.  "  Look  down  here,"  he  added,  point- 
ing to  the  ship's  hold;  "  our  vessel  is  laden  with  three  hundred  tons 
ot  lead,  and  once  a  week,  for  several  months  past  the  steamers  be- 
longing to  the  Messageries  Maritimes  have  been  freighted  with  a  sim- 
ilar cargo.  This  is  all  going  to  Odessa.  It  will  be  odd  it  some  of 
the  lead  does  not  soon  find  its  way  back  lo  the  true  believers,  in  the 
shape  of  bullets. 

"  The  Russian  government  is  putting  itself  to  great  expense,"  he 
continued;  "  however,  there  are  people  so  silly  as  to  think  that  Gort- 
schakoff  wishes  for  peace;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  preparations  they 
actually  believe  in  the  Conference!" 

The  captain  now  left  me,  but  1  remained  on  deck.  The  freshen- 
ing gale,  gradually  imparted  an  oscillating  movement  to  our  steamer. 
The  rain  fell  in  large  drops.  Some  of  the  sailors  covered  the  ladies 
of  the  harem  with  an  awning.  The  horses  began  to  kick,  and  the 
dogs  in  the  hamper  to  bark.  A  melancholy  groan  could  be  heard 
from  that  part  of  the  vessel  appropriated  by  the  soldiers.  The  first 
to  succumb  was  the  tat  woman;  in  despairing  tones  she  called  for 
assistance.  The  black  attendant  rushed  to  the  rescue  and  convul- 
sively grasped  the  lady's  head.  It  was  a  funny  spectacle— that 
enormous  pumpkin-shaped  face  supported  by  two  black  hands.  The 
now  hazy  moon  cast  a  shadowy  beam  on  the  negro's  countenance, 
from  black  it  changed  to  green ;  it  assumed  a  diabolical  expression. 
The  vessel  lurched;  he  lost  his  balance;  dropping  his  mistress's 
head,  he  fell  down  upon  the  pointers.  They  set  up  a  savage  growl. 
The  eunuch  started  to  his  feet;  his  hair  bristled  with  alarm;  he  felt 
himself  all  over.  However,  there  was  no  damage  done,  and  with  a 
sorrowful  mion  he  returned  to  the  side  of  his  mistress. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  following  morning  my  servant  awoke  me  with  the  announce- 
ment that  we  had  arrived  in  the  Bosphprus,  and  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  eat  his  supper.  By  this  last  piece  of  intelligence  he  wished 
to  convey  to  my  mind  that  the  storm  had  been  more  than  usually 
violent.  1  was,  soon  dressed,  and,  going  on  deck,  found  it  crowded 
with  interpreters  from  the  different  hotels.  During  previous  so- 
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journs  in  Constantinople,  I  had  learned  by  experience  the  discom- 
fort of  some  of  the  purely  British  establishments.  1  had  made  up 
my  mind  on  this  occasion  to  try  a  French  hotel.  My  hands  were 
filled  with  cards  announcing  the  merits  of  the  different  inns.  The 
commissionaires  were  deafening  me  with  their  shouts,  each  man 
bawling  louder  than  his  fellow,  when  the  silk-merchant  declared  in 
a  loud  voice  that  there  was  nothing  like  the  Hotel  de  Luxembourg, 
and  he  added  that  the  perdrix  aux  truffes  and  the  wl-auvent  a  la, 
financiere,  as  supplied  by  the  chief  of  the  establishment,  were  some- 
thing— yes,  something;  and  he  kissed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  as  he 
made  the  last  remark,  so  as  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  exqui- 
siteness  of  those  dishes. 

"  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  do  not  wish  their  luggage  examined?" 
Raid  an  officious  Greek,  the  commissionaire  of  the  Luxembourg.  "  I 
will  give  a  baksheesh  to  the  officials  in  the  custom-house,  and  they 
will  pass  the  luggage  at  once.  But  if  we  do  not  give  them  any 
money,"  he  added,  with  a  knowing  grin,  "  they  will  detain  you  at 
least  an  hour,  and  rumple  all  the  shirts  in  your  portmanteaus." 

"  Will  it  be  much  money?"  inquired  my  companion,  who,  very 
reluctant  to  open  his  puise-strings,  was  equally  averse  to  having  his 
shirt-fronts  rumpled. 

"  No,  sir,  leave  it  to  me,"  replied  the  Greek,  with  an  air  of  great 
importance. 

"1  know  that  this  scoundrel  will  rob  us!"  ejaculated  the  silk- 
merchant.  "  But  we  are  in  his  hands.  We  must  pay,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not." 

We  arrived  at  the  custom-house.  An  elderly  official  approached 
the  Greek,  and,  pointing  to  us,  said  something  in  his  ear. 

"  We  shall  be  robbed,  I  know  we  shall,"  muttered  my  companion 
excitedly.  "  If  I  could  only  speak  the  language,  1  would  just  give 
that  official  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

The  Greek  now  put  some  money  into  the  inspector's  hand,  and  the 
latter,  opening  and  shutting  a  hat-case,  announced  that  the  exami- 
ntion  was  over.  Some  porters  carried  our  luggage  up  the  steep  hill 
which  led  from  the  port  to  Pera.  We  followed  in  a  rickety  old 
carriage.  The  springs  were  very  weak,  and  the  vehicle  rolled  from 
side  to  side  as  out  horses  panted  along  the  wretchedly  dirty  street. 
Presently,  to  the  relief  of  my  companion  and  self,  who  were  neither 
of  us  feather  weights,  the  driver  pulled  up  at  our  destination. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  Turkish  Cafe  Chantant.  It  was  a  curi- 
ous sight.  Solemn-looking  Turks  were  seated  round  the  room,  each 
man  smoking  his  Nargileh.  Little  active-looking  Greeks  with 
cigarettes  in  their  mouths,  were  eagerly  reading  the  most  recent  tele- 
grams, and  discussing  the  chances  of  peace  or  war.  In  the  interval 
between  the  songs  a  small  knot  of  younger  Turks  loudly  applauded 
a  vocalist.  The  latter  then  began  to  sing  about  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz, 
of  all  his  glory,  and  how  at  last  prifle  turned  his  head.  He  did 
foolish  things,  went  mad,  and  killed  himself.  "  But  it  was  not  his 
fhult,"  continued  the  singer,  in  another  verse,  "  it  was  his  kismet. 
If  he  had  been  destined  to  die  a  natural  death,  or  on  the  battle-field, 
he  would  have  done  so.  We  are  all  under  the  influence  of  destiny, 
Sultans  are  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  Great  Sultan,  rest  in  peace!" 

X  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  accompanied  by  a  friend,  an  old 
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resident  in  Constantinople.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  Turkish, 
and  he  readily  translated  to  me  each  verse  of  the  song. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  about  Abdul  Aziz's  death?"  I  inquired  of 
my  companion,  as  the  last  strains  ot  the  melody  died  away.  "  Did 
he  really  kill  himself,  as  the  world  would  have  us  believe?  or  did 
some  one  else  save  him  the  trouble?" 

My  companion  laughed  ironically,  paused  for  a  few  moments,  and 
then  remarked: 

"  No  one  knows  the  exact  facts  of  the  case,  but  the  popular  belief 
is  that  he  was  assassinated.  Indeed,  the  Turks  say  that  he  had 
agreed  to  sell  the  fleet,  to  Russia,  and  had  consented  to  allow  a  Rus- 
sian force  to  garrison  Constantinople. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  of  one  thing,"  continued  my  friend,  "  viz.: 
that  the  late  Sultan  was  thoroughly  under  Ignatieff 's  thumb.  The 
ambassador  could  do  what  he  liked  with  him.  The  Softas  found  it 
out,  and  feared  the  consequences.  From  these  facts  the  public  have 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  assassinated. 

"  But  look,"  added  my  companion,  pointing  to  two  men  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  "  there  are  two  of  the  secret  police.  If  they 
were  not  here,  we  should  very  likely  have  had  another  verse  or  so, 
more  explicit  as  to  the  Sultan's  fate.  The  audience  would  have 
been  delighted  if  the  singer  had  given  us  the  popular  version  ot 
Abdul  Aziz's  death." 

"  Are  there  many  secret  police?"  I  inquired. 

"No,  there  is,  it  anything,  too  much  liberty  in  Constantinople; 
the  papers  write  what  they  like,  and  abuse  the  government  freely, 
hardly  any  of  them  being  suppressed  in  consequence,  whilst  some 
English  newspapers,  which  are  more  bitter  against  Turkey  than 
even  the  Russian  journals,  are  sold  at  every  bookstall." 

"  Do  you  thinii  that  there  is  any  chance  of  another  massacre  of 
Christians?"  1  remarked. 

"  Not  the  slightest;  that  is  to  say,  it  Ignatieff  does  not  arrange 
one  for  some  political  purpose.  The  Turks  and  Christians  get  on 
very  well  together  here,  whatever  they  may  do  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  However,  there  is  one  thing  which  would  be  very  popular 
with  all  classes,  and  that  is,  an  English  army  of  occupation  in  Con- 
stantinople." 

"  Why  so?"  1  inquired. 

"  Because  this  would  brine  some  gold  into  the  country.  We  have 
now  nothing  but  paper.  Your  people  would  spend  money,  and  busi- 
ness would  go  on  better.  Why,  for  the  last  six  months  trade  has 
been  almost  paralyzed.  In  tact,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  all  classes 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  the  English  at  Constantinople.  Not  for 
the  sake  of  your  good  system  of  government,  as  you  flatter  your- 
selves in  London,  or  through  fear  of  being  massacred  by  Bashi 
Bazouks,  but  simply  because  you  have  gold.  Unless  you  bring  us 
some,  we  shall  all  soon  be  ruined." 

On  the  following  day  1  informed  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  that 
1  wanted  a  servant  who  could  speak  Turkish,  to  accompany  me 
during  my  journey.  The  moment  that  this  became  known  I  was 
beset  by  all  sorts  ot  individuals,  Armenians  and  Greeks,  eager  to 
ofler  ttiftir  services.  Each  man  brought  his  testimonials,  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  the  only  honest  man  in  Constantinople,  and  that 
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all  the  other  applicants  were  thieves,  and  would  certainly  rob  me. 
If  ever  1  appeared  to  have  a  predilection  for  one  of  the  candidates, 
1  was  immediately  informed  by  the  others  that  the  man  had  been  in 
prison  for  six  months,  or  else  that  he  was  suspected  of  murder. 

In  consequence  ct.  this  I  determined  to  follow  the  advice  of  an 
Englishman  who  knew  Turkey  well,  and  take  a  Mohammedan 
servant,  who  could  speak  no  other  language  than  his  own.  In  that 
case  he  would  be  less  likely  to  have  learned  any  bad  habits  from  the 
Armenians,  and  at  the  same  lime  1  should  be  compelled  to  speak  to 
him  in  Turkish,  and  thus  improve  my  knowledge  of  that  language. 

The  next  morning  a  Turk  came  to  the  hotel,  and  offered  himself 
for  a  situation.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Circassian  style,  and  wore  a 
short  brown  serge  jacket,  dotted  across  the  breast  with  empty  car- 
tridge cases.  His  head  was  covered  by  a  red  fez  or  cap,  encircled 
by  a  green  turban.  A  loose  pair  of  light  blue  trowsers,  fastened  at 
the  waist  by  a  crimson  sash,  and  a  pair  of  boots,  half  way  up  the 
knee,  completed  his  attire.  He  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  fellow,  and 
said  he  had  previously  been  coachman  to  a  Pasha,  that  he  was  a 
good  groom,  and  woum  be  faithful  to  me  as  an  Arab  steed  to  his 
Arab  master.  It  was  a  pretty  speech,  but  as  1  had  seen  some  horses 
in  the  desert  which  invariably  kicked  whenever  their  master  ap- 
proached (hem,  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  upon  my  mind  which 
probably  the  faithful  man  desired.  However,  1  was  in  a  hurry  to 
get  a  servant;  so  1  agreed  to  take  the  fellow,  and  give  him  £4  per 
month  and  his  food.  In  the  meantime  he  said  that  he  knew  of  some 
horses  for  sale,  and  that  he  would  bring  them,  to  the  hotel  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days. 

1  had  previously  ascertained  that  my  best  plan  would  be  to  pur- 
chase a  stud  in  Constantinople.  In  many  parts  of  my  proposed  jour- 
ney 1  should  be  off  the  postal  track,  and  then  it  would  be  difficult  to 
hire  any  horses — indeed  it  would  sometimes  be  impossible,  as  the 
natives  in  certain  parts  of  Kurdistan  make  use  of  buffaloes  as  a 
means  of  locomotion.  1  had  once  ridden  a  cow  during  an  African 
journey.  The  motion  is  very  uncomfortable;  1  had  no  wish  lo  re- 
peat the  experiment  with  a  buffalo. 

Later  on  an  invitation  arrived  for  me  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Schuy- 
ler,  the  distinguished  diplomatist,  and  the  author  of  the  highly-in- 
teresting volume,  "Turkistan."  On  arriving  at  his  house  1  found 
some  of  the  guests  already  assembled.  Amongst  others,  there  were 
Mr.  Gallenga,  the  "  Times  "  correspondent,  and  Mr.  White,  our 
consul  at  Belgrade. 

Presently  there  was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  who  should  come  in 
but  Mr.  Sala,  the  well-known  correspondent  of  the  "  Daily  Tele- 
graph." His  arrival  was  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure  for  our  host. 
Mr.  Sala  had  only  reached  Constantinople  half  an  hour  before,  and 
had  come  to  us  straight  from  the  harbor.  He  had  left  England 
about  three  weeks  previously,  and  first  had  gone  to  St.  Petersburg. 
Here  he  had  been  introduced  to  several  Russian  journalists.  He 
related,  in  a  very  amusing  way,  their  conversation  about  England's 
policy  toward  Turkey,  an  account  of  which  Mr.  Sala  had  duly 
posted  to  the  "  Daily  Telegraph." 

From  St.  Petersburg  he  had  made  his  way  to  Odessa,  and  had 
come  on  ma  the  Black  Sea  to  Constantinople.  He  described  all  the 
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stations  along  the  Russian  line  as  crowded  with  troops  and  blockaded 
by  military  rail  way  carriages;  whilst  he  laughed  incredulously  when 
some  of  our  party  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  Conteience  would 
lead  to  peace. 

Our  host  opined  that  the  different  representatives  at  the  Conference 
would  never  agree,  and  that  war  would  inevitably  be  the  result. 
He  had  recently  returned  trom  a  visit  to  Philippopolis,  where  he 
had  been  staying  with  Mr.  MacGahan,  the  gentleman  who  wiote  such 
harrowing  accounts  of  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria  to  the  "  Daily 
News."  Mr.  MacGahan,  it  appeared,  had  made  himself  very  useful 
to  Lady  Slrangford  in  assisting  her  to  distribute  the  funds  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  the  destitute  families  in  the  East,  and  was 
immensely  popular  with  the  Christians. 

Meanwhile  the  Turkish  newspapers,  it  was  said,  were  very  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  the  Conference.  The  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  inclined  to  believe  that  it  was  a  ruse  of  Russia  to  gain 
time  foi  her  military  preparations,  and  of  England  to  make  Russia 
unpopular,  and  to  sow  discord  between  her  ana  the  other  powers. 

Later  on  in  the  day  1  met  an  English  officer-  in  the  engineers,  who 
had  come  to  Constantinople  during  his  leave,  and  was  spending  his 
time,  in  company  with  some  other  officers,  in  surveying  a  position 
between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  is  im- 
mediately in  front  of  Constantinople.  He  was  staying  at  a  small 
village  about  twenty  miles  from  Constantinople,  and  asked  me  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  and  his  friends,  when  we  could  tide  over  the 
ground  which  be  was  surveying.  As  1  was  curious  to  see  the  coun- 
try in  that  neighborhood,  1  readily  assented  to  his  proposal.  It  was 
agreed  that  1  should  leave  Constantinople  by  the  seven  o'clock  train 
on  the  following  morning,  and  that  he  should  send  a  horse  10  meet 
me  at  a  little  station  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city. 

Mr.  Gallenga  had  been  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  introduction  to 
some  influential  Armenians  in  Pera.  On  returning  to  my  hotel  I 
found  two  of  these  gentlemen  awaiting  my  arrival.  They  were  very 
disappointed  to  hear  that  1  had  engaged  a  Turkish  servant,  as  they 
said  they  could  have  procurer!  an  honest  Armenian,  and  they  kind- 
ly volunteered  to  provide  me  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
different  Armenian  dignitaries  in  the  chief  towns  which  lay  in  my 
route. 

It  was  easy  to  gather  from  the  conversation  of  one  of  these  gentle- 
men that  he  was  not  well  disposed  to  the  idea  of  possibly  one  day 
becoming  a  Russian  subject. 

"  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  wish  which  General  Ignatieff  is 
said  to  have  expressed,  about  making  Bulgaria  independent  of  the 
Porte?"  1  inquired. 

"  That  would  never  do,"  replied  one  of  my  visitors.  "  We  have 
difficulty  enough,  as  it  is,  in  keeping  our  people  quiet  in  Armenia: 
they  will  be  very  indignant  it  the  Christians  in  Europe  are  granted 
privileges  which  the  Armenians  in  Asia  are  not  permitted  to  share." 
"  The  fact  is,"  observed  the  other,  "  that  we  have  no  wish  to  be- 
come Russian  subjects.  Should  this  happen,  we  know  very  well 
what  would  be  the  result.  We  should  not  be  permitted  to  use  our 
own  language,  and  considerable  pressure  would  be  brought  to  bear 
to  induce  us  to  change  our  religion.  We  are  aware  of  what  has  been 
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done  to  the  Catholics  in  Poland;*  we  have  no  wish  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner." 

"  W  hat  we  require  is  similar  treatment  for  all  sects, "  observed  the 
first  speaker,  "  and  that  the  word  of  a  Christian  when  given  in  a 
court  of  law  should  be  looked  upon  as  evidence,  and  in  the  same 
light  as  a  Mohammedan's  statement.  If  the  Caimacans  (deputy 
governors)  and  Cadis  of  the  different  towns  in  the  interior  were  only 
compelled  to  do  us  justice  in  this  respect,  we  should  not  have  much 
cause  to  grumble.  However,  if  the  Russians  were  to  go  to  Van, 
our  fellow-countrymen  would  be  ten  times  worse  oft  than  they  are 
at  present." 

Just  then  an  Armenian  priest  entered  the  room.  He  stooped,  and 
was,  apparently,  on  the  wiong  side  of  sixtv,  but  he  had  a  quick 
penetrating  glance,  when  he  chose  to  raise  his  eyes  from  the  floor, 
and  it  was  evident  that  there  was  plenty  ot  vigor  in  his  brain,  how- 
ever little  there  might  be  in  his  body. 

"  This  English  gentleman  wishes  to  learn  some  particulars  about 
the  road  to  Van,"  observed  one  of  the  Armenians;  "  1  want  you  to 
give  him  all  the  information  in  your  possession." 

"  He  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  reach  Van  at  this  season  ot  the 
year,  on  account  of  the  snow;  and  he  will  run  a  considerable  risk 
of  being  robbed  or  murdered  by  the  Kurds,"  replied  the  priest,  with- 
out raising  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 

"Have  you  ever  been  from  Scutari  to  Van?"  1  inquired. 

"  No,  nor  hardly  any  one  else.  You  had  better  go  by  the  Black 
Sea  to  Trebizond,  ride  from  there  to  Erzeroum,  and  it  is  only  twelve 
days  from  that  town  to  Van;  but  you  would  probably  find  the  road 
blocked  by  the  snow." 

It  was  clear  that  this  priest  could  not  help  me  much  about  my 
route,  so  1  determined  to  take  a  map,  Kiepert's  Turkey  in  Asia,  and 
strike  a  line  across  country  as  nearly  as  possible  to  Erzeroum.  On 
arriving  there,  I  snould  probably  be  able  to  obtain  some  information 
about  the  state  of  the  roads. 

In  the  meantime  the  priest  and  his  companions  had  left  the  hotel — 
not  together,  but  one  by  one — as  the  old  man  remarked  that  this 
would  be  less  likely  to  attract  attention.  Indeed,  subsequently,  and 
throughout  my  journey,  I  frequently  remarked  the  same  dread  of 
being  seen  spealdng  to  an  European  on  the  part  of  the  Armenian 
priests.  Whether  this  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  afraid  of 
being  suspected  of  conspiracy  against  the  Turkish,  government,  or  it 
is  the  result  of  a  guilty  conscience,  1  can  not  say. 

Armenian  newspapers  frequently  publish  news  which  can  not  be 
agreeable  to  the  government,  and  they  are  not  interfered  with  by 
the  authorities. 

Armenians  are  not  thrown  into  prison  or  banished  from  the  cap- 
ital, without  this  being  at  once  published  to  the  world.  Then  why 
so  much  timidity  on  the  part  ot  Armenian  priests?  If  they  are  not 
engaged  in  seeking  to  undermine  the  goveinment,  one  would  have 
thought  that  they  had  nothing  to  tear. 

*  Probably  referring  to  the  treatment  of  the  people  professing  the  United 
Greek  faith.  See  Appendix  A. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

1  HAD  ordered  the  porter  at  my  hotel  to  call  me  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing moining,  as  the  train  started  at  seven,  and  it  was  quite  half 
an  hour's  walk  to  the  station.  Luckily  1  awoke  myself,  and,  on 
looking  at  my  watch,  found  it  was  about  halt-past  six.  Hastily 
diessing,  1  hurried  down-stairs,  and  found  the  individual  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  awake  me,  fast  asleep  under  a  billiard  table  in  the 
cafe  belonging  to  the  hotel.  He  grumbled  at  being  disturbed,  and 
did  not  fancy  the  idea  of  carrying  my  box  to  the  station.  It  waa 
necessary  to  use  a  little  persuasive  force,  so,  seizing  a  billiard  cue, 
1  gave  him  a  violent  poke  in  the  side. 
"  Get  up  directly!  1  shall  miss  the  train!" 
"  Please  God  you  will  not,"  replied  the  Turk,  with  a  yawn. 
1  had  no  time  to  lose,  so,  taking  the  recumbent  man  by  the  collar, 
1  lifted  him  bodily  on  his  legs,  put  my  bag  in  his  hand,  and,  with 
another  push  from  the  billiard  cue,  precipitated  him  down  the  steps 
into  the  street. 

"You  want  me  to  go  to  the  station,  Eftendi?"   said  the  fellow, 
now  thoroughly  aroused. 
"Yes." 

"  But  the  train  will  be  gone." 
"  Not  if  we  run." 

"Run!"  replied  the  porter,  very  much  astonished,  "  and  what 
will  the  Effendi  do?" 
"  Run  too." 

And  with  another  thrust  from  the  billiard  cue,  1  started  him  down 
Pera. 

Fortunately  for  me,  trains  in  Turkey  are  not  very  punctual  in 
starting.  On  arriving  at  the  railway,  about  ten  minutes  past  seven, 
1  found  that  1  had  time  to  take  my  ticket  at  Hadem  Kui,  a  small 
station  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Constantinople.  There  were  two 
Englishmen  in  the  same  carriage  as  myself,  one  of  them  an  old 
friend  whose  acquaintance  1  had  made  some  years  previous  at 
Madrid.  They  intended  to  stop  at  a. swamp  a  few  miles  from  the 
city,  and  spend  the  day  snipe-shooting. 

Upon  my  remarking  that  the  railway  seemed  to  take  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course,  my  friend  smiled. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  when  the  line  was  about  to  be  constructed,  the 
government  agreed  to  pay  so  much  per  mile — the  result  has  been 
that,  although  the  country  is  level,  the  line  is  not  quite  so  straight 
as  it  might  be." 

"  Poor  Turks!"  said  his  companion,  "  they  are  always  being 
abused  by  the  Christians,  and  yet  the  latter  make  a  very  good  thing 
out  of  them.  Why,  only  the  other  day,  a  quantity  of  Krupp  guns 
were  brought  here.  The  cost  price  was  1501.  per  gun,  but  the  Turks 
had  to  pay  7501. 

"  The  Christians  are  too  much  tor  them  in  a  bargain,"  he  added. 

My  fellow-travelers  now  left  the  train,  which  had  stopped  at  the 

side  of  a  wide  marsh,  and  before  our  engine  was  again  in  motion, 
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the  report  of  a  gun  made  me  aware  that  their  sport  had  already 
commenced. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  arrived  at  the  little  station  of  Hadera  Kui. 
"  Is  there  a  horse  waiting  for  me?"  1  inquired.  "No,"  was  the 
answer  of  the  station-master,  a  Plungarian.  "  Can  I  hire  an  ani- 
mal?" "  No,"  was  the  reply.  "  How  far  is  it  to  the  village  where 

Colonel  H is  living?"  "  Seven  miles."  "  What  sortof  aroad?" 

"  No  road  at  all,  but  deep  mud  up  to  the  horse's  giiths."  "  When 
does  the  next  train  go  back  to  Constantinople?"  "  Not  till  seven 
P.M." 

1  certainly  did  not  Mess  my  friend  H .  To  kick  my  heels 

about  tor  twelve  hours  in  a  station  destitute  of  a  waiting-room,  and 
with  nothing  to  occupy  my  time,  was  not  an  agreeable  prospect. 

"]  tell  you  what  you  had  better  do,"  said  the  si ation -master, 
"  send  a  boy  with  a  note  to  your  friend.  There  is  probabty  some 
misunderstanding  about  the  horse,  and  the  boy  will  be  able  to  get  to 
the  village  and  back  again  in  a  few  hours." 

A  lanky  overgrown  lad  volunteered  to  take  the  letter,  and,  tuck- 
ing up  his  ragged  trousers  till  his  baie  thighs  were  thoroughly  ex- 
posed to  view,  he  took  oft  his  boots,  and  started.  In  a  few  minutes 
I  could  see  him  wading  through  mud  at  least  two  feet  deep.  A  heavy 
M.  F.  H.  would  have  found  himself  considerably  out  of  his  element 
it  suddenly  put  down  with  his  field  and  hounds  in  that  line  of  coun- 
try. Imagine  layers  of  the  heaviest  Bedfordshire  plow-fields  all 
heaped  one  on  the  top  of  tne  other,  and  then  you  will  fall  short  in 
attempting  to  realize  Ihe  nature  of  the  soil.  If  ever  an  invading 
army  were  to  make  use  of  the  railway  from  Adrianople  for  an  ad- 
vance upon  Constantinople,  and  the  line  between  Buyuk  Check- 
medge  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Kara  Bouua  on  the  Black  Sea, 
be  selected  by  the  Turks  as  the  last  point  from  which  to  de- 
•fend  the  capital,  the  difficulty  in  transporting  heavy  guns  and  bag- 
gage to  the  center  of  this  position  would  be  enormous.  The  de- 
tenders  will  have  to  make  a  small  branch  railway  in  the  rear  ot  the 
line  of  defense,  or  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  supply  their 
army. 

The  station-master  now  invited  me  to  sit  down  in  his  room,  and 
wait  till  an  answer  to  my  note  arrived.  He  was  suffering  from  fever, 
and  complained  of  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  soil.  He  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  and  what  most  worried  him  was  the  incessant  click 
ot  the  telegraph  dial.  It  was  a  very  busy  time,  and  any  number  of 
messages  were  always  passing. 

"  1  can  read  them  as  they  pass,  simply  by  the  sound,"  he  contin- 
ued, "  and  that  incessant  click,  click,  click,  all  night,  is  enough  to 
drive  a  man  mad.  My  brain  aches.  I  toss  from  side  to  side.  I  see 
devils  sitting  on  tUe  telegraph- box. 

"  Take  my  word  for  it,  sir,"  he  added,  "  there  is  nothing  which 
breaks  a  man  down  so  quickly  as  being  a  station-master  in  Turkey. " 

"  What  is  your  salary?"  1  inquired. 

"  Only  SQL  a  year.  It  is  not  enough  to  keep  a  wife,"  he  added. 
"  If  I  had  a  wife  the  lite  would  be  easier,  but  there  are  no  women 
here.  I  shall  end  by  hanging  myself  upon  one  of  my  own  tele- 
graph-posts—I know  1  shall  if  I  stay  here  much  longer." 

A  letter  now  arrived  from  Captain  F ,  a  friend  of  H 's,  to 
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say  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  latter,  he  had  opened  my  letter,  and, 
in  consequence,  had  sent  me  -a  horse.  Such  a  horse  as  he  was,  too, 
with  no  shoulders,  and  only  about  thirteen  hands  high;  when  1 
mounted  the  animal  and  had  let  out  the  stirrups  to  their  last  hole 
they  were  too  short.  1  had  the  cramp.  When  1  rode  without  stir- 
rups my  legs  were  in  (he  mud.  It  was  a  choice  ot  evils — the  cramp 
or  the  mud,  ana  the  mud  gained  the  day. 

At  last  1  came  to  the  little  village  where  Colonel  H and  his 

friend  were  residing.  An  Armenian  servant  now  informed  me  that 
his  master  was  busy  surveying,  but  that  he  would  soon  return.  The 
other  officer,  who  had  sent  me  the  horse,  was  also  out,  but  was 
shortly  expected  home.  In  about  three  hours  both  of  them  arrived. 

H had  lost  his  way  in  the  dark.  He  had  been  attacked  by  a 

dog;  the  savage  brute  had  bitten  his  boot,  and  H had  only  saved 

himself  by  using  his  revolver.  He  had  ordered  a  man  to  bring  me 
a  horse,  but  from  the  officer  not  being  able  to  speak  Turkish,  his  in- 
structions had  been  misunderstood. 

The  room  was  not  a  large  one,  and  only  a  tew  feet  square.  There 
was  no  other,  so  we  shared  it  between  us,  1  being  accommodated  on 
the  floor.  We  were  up  at  daybreak,  and  rode  over  the  position,  a 
succession  of  rising  slopes,  which  looked  as  it  nature  had  made  them 
especially  for  the  defense  of  Constantinople.  The  distance  from  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Black  Sea  is  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
miles;*  but  each  flank,  being  covered  by  lakes  and  rivers,  could  be 
easily  watched  and  secured.  The  extent  of  the  real  fighting-ground 
would  be  by  these  features  reduced  to  nine  or  ten  miles  of  plain,  but 
with  favorable  undulations,  affording  a  good  command  over  the 
front.  Batteries  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  enfilade  each  other  at  every 
point,  and  should  fifty  thousand  reliable  troops  ever  make  a  stand 
at  this  position  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  carry. 

This  time  my  friend  had  mounted  me  on  a  diflerent  sort  of  animal 
to  the  one  which  1  had  lidden  on  the  previous  day.  He  was  a  stout 
gray  cob,  with  good  shoulders;  when  1  mounted  him  the  first  thing 
which  he  did  was  to  try  and  run  away.  1  turned  his  head  toward  a 
neighboring  height,  and  let  him  gallop  through  the  deep  mud.  To 
my  astonishment,  on  arriving  at  the  summit  he  continued  pulling. 
There  was  evidently  some  good  stuff  in  that  horse,  and  1  determined 
to  buy  him.  His  owner  was  not  in  the  village,  so  1  left  word  ihat 
it  he  would  send  the  cob  to  Constantinople,  I  would  give  101,  for 
the  animal — a  very  fair  price,  taking  intp  consideration  the  market 
price  of  horses  in  the  capital. 

Meantime,  after  having  said  good-by  to  my  hospitable  entertain- 
ers, 1  turned  my  face  toward  the  railway-station.  A  line  ot  tele- 
graph posts  served  me  as  a  guide,  and  I  arrived  at  the  booking-office 
in  time  to  catch  the  train. 

An  acquaintance,  a  friend  of  the  silk-merchant,  called  upon  me 
later  in  the  evening.  He  proposed  that  we  should  go  together  to  a 
cafe,  and  hear  a  song  which  a  French  girl  sung  every  night,  and 
one  in  which  the  Turks  delighted. 

The  cafe,  or  rather  music  hall,  was  a  fine  building,  crowded  with 
men  of  all  nationalities.  Good-looking  Hungarian  and  Italian  girls 

*  See  Appendices  XVI.,  XVIII.,  on  the  Defenses  of  Constantinople. 
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took  the  place  of  waiters,  and  bustled  about,  receiving  orders  from 
I  be  more  than  usually  excited  true  believers.  Many  ot  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  the  Prophet's  injunction,  were  freely  partaking  of  raki. 
Volumes  of  smoke  from  the  cigarettes  and  chibouks  of  the  spectators 
had  created  a  dense  atmosphere  iu  the  building.  Some  of  the  at- 
tendants were  remarkably  handsome  girls.  Indeed,  as  I  subse- 
quently learned,  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe  would  not  engage  an  ugly 
woman,  his  idea  being  that  the  Turks,  his  chief  customers,  came 
quite  as  much  to  look  at  and  talk  to  the  waitresses,  &s  to  see  the 
performance.  It  must  have  been  a  hard  trial  for  the  digestive  oigans 
ot  the  better  looking  ot  these  girls.  One  in  particular,  a  tall  and  very 
handsome  Italian,  with  large  datk  eyes  and  an  innocent  expression, 
which  probably  her  character  belied,  was  in  great  request,  the  Turks 
always  inviting  her  to  share  the  raki  01  the  coffee  which  she  brought 
them.  The  performance  lasted  from  eight  P.M.  till  about  two  m 
the  morning;  it  was  a  wonder  that  her  constitution  could  stand  the 
trial.  I  called  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  when  sue  handed  it  to  me,  1 
asked  in  Italian  what  she  would  like  for  herself.  The  girl's  eyes 
sparkled  on  being  addressed  in  her  native  tongue. 

"  Nothing,  signer,"  she  said,  "  1  am  not  a  barrel,  although  the 
Turks  think  1  am;  but  you  are  not  a  Turk.  However,  I  can  not 
afford  to  offeud  them,  for  the  proprietor  pays  us  no  wages;  all  1 
have  is  what  the  visitors  give  me.  It  is  a  dreadful  life,  signer. 
Chocolate,  raki  and  beer.  1  only  sip,  but  1  have  to  swallow  a  little 
all  the  same;  then  (here  is  lemonade,  coffee,  mastic,  and  occasion- 
ally, when  gentlemen  like  yourself  come  here— champagne.  It  is  a 
mixture.  I  have  a  pain  sometimes, "  she  continued,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  bodice  of  her  dress,  "  1  wish  to  ciy,  but  t  have  to 
run  about,  smile,  wait  upon  the  visitors  and  drink  with  them — it  is 
a  dreadful  life.  Oh,  if  1  could  only  return  to  Florence!" 

A  Turk  seated  near  me,  and  who  was  eageily  gazing  at  the  girl, 
made  a  sign  to  her. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said.  "  He  is  a  friend  of  the  proprietor— I  dare 
no)  offend  him." 

Presently  she  was  sipping  some  punch  from  his  glass.  My  friend 
caught  my  eye,  and  laughed. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "  she  is  adding  punch  to  the  other  mixtures. 
Poor  child,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  she  does  not  go  off  by  spontaneous 
combustion  some  day.  But,  hush!  the  famous  singer  is  just  going 
to  give  us  the  song  about  the  Turcos." 

A  tall  and  rather  stout  French  girl  now  came  upon  the  stage. 
Some  long  black  tresses  were  hanging  down  her  back.  Her  dress, 
which  was  made  of  white  muslin,  was  very  low  in  front,  and  a  flam- 
ing red  sash  encircled  her  waist.  The  song  had  reference  to  the 
bravery  of  the  Turcos,  how  they  died  for  France,  and  how  France 
loved  them. 

The  girl  had  a  good  voice.  As  the  last  notes  died  away  in  the 
hall,  the  Turks  became  greatly  excited.  Shouts  of  applause  re- 
sounded through  the  building.  Close  to  rny  table  were  two  English- 
men. One  of  them  appeared  to  be  a  correspondent  for  some  news- 
paper. His  pockeibook  was  open  on  the  table.  He  was  taking 
notes.  "  Patriotic  song,"  he  remarked  to  his  companion,  "  capital 
scene  for  a  graphic  letter — sympathy  between  French  and  Turks — 
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you  see  she  says  France  loves  the  Turks."  "  Nonsense,"  said  his 
companion,  "  she  is  singing  about  the  Turcos  in  Algeria — not  about 
the  Turks — you  have  written  it  all  wrong."  The  special  changed 
color  for  a  moment,  and  then  muttered,  "  Confound  it!  yes!  Al- 
geria is  not  Turkey,  but  it  does  not  much  signify."  And  he  went 
on  writing. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  following  morning  1  was  awoke  by  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
who  should  enter  my  room  but  the  newly-engaged  servant,  Osman. 

"  Eftendi,"  he  said,  "  1  have  five  horses  for  you  to  see.  They 
are  in  u  large  yard  close  to  the  hotel.  Splendid  horses  they  are  too. 
1  am  so  industrious,"  he  added,  "  the  Eflfendi  will  find  this  out  for 
himselt  soon.  1  am  not  like  other  Turks — 1  like  working;  1  have 
been  running  all  over  Constantinople  after  the  horses,  for  1  heard 
that  the  Eftendi  was  in  a  hurry  to  start.  When  will  he  go  and  see 
the  animals?" 

About  half  an  hour  later  1  accompanied  the  industrious  man  to  a 
small  plot  of  ground  not  far  from  Pera.  It  was  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  and,  judging  from  the  number  of  loose  stones  which  lay 
about,  had  once  been  a  cemetery.  But  cemetery  or  not  it  was  all 
the  same  to  Osman,  who  had  not  the  same  reverence  for  the  dead 
as  the  rest  of  his  countiymen. 

"  There  are  a  great  many  stones,"  1  observed. 

"  All  the  better,  Eflendi,"  was  the  reply;  "  we  shall  ride  over  a 
number  of  stones  on  the  load  to  Ears,  and  a  little  sooner  or  later  for 
the  horses  does  not  make  mucn  difference." 

The  steeds  were  now  led  in,  accompanied  by  their  owner,  a  wall- 
eyed Turk.  They  weie  not  much  to  look  at,  it  one  estimated  them 
from  an  English  standard,  but  1  had  leained  in  previous tiavels  that 
one  can  not  always  judge  of  Eastern  horses  by  their  appearance.  I 
desired  my  English  servant,  "Radford,  to  mount  the  best -looking  one 
of  the  lot,  a  little  black,  about  fourteen  hands  high.  He  was  very 
thin,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  given  a  good  feed  of  corn, 
but  his  legs  were  fine  and  hard.  He  put  down  his  feet  flat  when  he 
walked,  and  did  not  go  on  his  toes,  which  last  is  a  fatal  defect  to  a 
horse  if  about  to  march  for  many  days  in  succession.  Radford  eyed 
the  animal  from  head  to  toot. 

"  Lor'  sir,"  he  said,  "  this  'ere  horse  will  never  carry  me.  He 
ain't  got  no  shoulders!" 

"  Never  mind,"  1  replied.     "  Jump  on  him  and  try." 

There  was  no  saddle,  and  my  man  had  1o  mount  bare  back. 
"  Very  good,"  1  added,  as  the  animal  appeared  to  carry  liis  burden 
•without  any  difficulty,  "  take  him  round  at  a  hard  canter." 

The  little  brute  now  began  to  pull  hard,  and  bounded  over  the 
rough  stones  in  a  way  that  showed  he  was  well  accustomed  to  such 
obstacles. 

"  Does  he  pull?"  1  inquired. 

"  Pull,  sir?    He  pulls  my  harms  offl" 

This  was  enough  for  me,  and  1  determined  to  buy  the  animal ;  as 
a  horse  that  walks  well,  and  will  pull  with  fourteen  stone  on  his 
back,  is  not  a  bad  one  tor  a  long  journey. 
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The  next  one  produced  for  my  inspection  was  covered  with  a  rug, 
the  other  horses  not  being  provided  with  any  such  clothing. 

"  AVhat  is  that  for?"  1  inquired,  pointing  at  the  cloth. 

"  Effendi,  I  put  it  on  him  because  1  was  afraid  that  he  might 
catch  cold,"  replied  the  owner. 

"  Nevei  rnind,  take  it  off.  "When  1  buy  horses  I  like  to  see  them 
first." 

"  He  thinks,  sir,"  remarked  my  faithful  servant,  "  that  we  buy 
'orses  as  they  marry  their  wives— that  is,  without  looking  at  tliem. 
I  should  not  be  surprised,  sir,  if  that  'ere  'orse  had  a  sore  back." 

The  man's  remark  proved  true,  and  on  taking  off  the  cloth  a  raw 
place  of  ac  least  six  inches  square  was  exposed  to  view. 

"He  has  a  sore  back,"  1  remarked  to  the  owner.  "  Take  him 
away. ' ' 

"Sore  back!  Yes,  he  has;  it  will  soon  get  well.  The  Eftendi 
would  like  this  horse  though,  and  he  is  a  great  friend  of  the  horse 
tne  Effendi  has  just  looked  at — they  eat  out  of  the  same  manger. 
The  Effendi  had  better  buy  him." 

"  Get  on  that  little  bay,"  I  said  to  my  servant,  not  paying  any 
attention  to  the  Turk's  observation.  As  my  man  went  past  at  a  trot, 
1  heard  a  sound  which  at  once  made  me  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  horse's  wind. 

"  He  is  a  roarer,"  I  remarked. 

"  Effendi,  he  makes  a  noise,  but  he  is  stout  and  strong.  He 
would  make  a  capital  pack-horse." 

The  horse  was  sound  in  other  particulars,  and  as  a  roarer  for  slow 
marching  is  as  good  as  any  other  animal,  1  determined  to  buy  him — 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  owner  that  the  fact  ot  the  horse's  wind 
not  bein«  all  right  would  considerably  deteriorate  from  his  value. 

"  Deteriorate  from  his  value!"  said  the  man,  his  wall-eye  glaring 
at  me  ferociously.  "  No,  Lffendi,  he  makes  a  little  noise,  but  that 
is  nothing;  he  is  a  useful  horse,  and  when  I  let  him  out  on  hire  in 
Constantinople  he  never  runs  over  the  blind  beggars.  He  gives 
warning  of  his  approach,  and  they  hear  him  coming." 

1  had  by  this  time  selected  two  more  horses,  and  now  came  the 
knotty  point  ot  what  price  1  was  going  to  give  for  the  four. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  for  them?"  1  inquired. 

"  How  much,  Effendi?  Sixty  liras  (Turkish  pounds  of  18s.)  I 
want,  and  not  a  piastre  less;  even  then  I  should  be  a  ruined  man." 

"  Sixty  liras!  Sixty  dogs  and  sixty  sons  of  dogs!"  1  replied, 
attempting  to  address  him  in  the  language  easiest  understood  by  a 
Turkish  peasant. 

"  Ah!  Effendi,"  said  the  horse-dealer,  "  you  know  the  value.  To 
you  there  is  much  brain;  but  the  Effendi's  eyes  will  show  him  that 
sixty  liras  are  nothing  tor  the  horses — besides,  sixty  liras,  what  are 
they?  Sixty  grains  from  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  to  the  gold  in 
the  Effendi's  purse." 

1  was  not  going  to  be  bamboozled  in  that  way;  taking  forty 
liras  from  my  pocket,  1  showed  him  the  money. 

"  There,"  I  said,  "  that  is  all  1  shall  give  you,  and  all  that  your 
horses  are  worth." 

"  Look!  forty  liras!"    The  man  attempted  to  impart  to  his  coun- 
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tenance  an  indignant  air,  but  the  eight  of  the  gold  was  too  much  for 
him.  "  Only  forty  liras!" 

"  Yes,"  1  said;  "  and  if  you  will  not  sell  them,  I  will  buy  my 
horses  from  another  dealer,"  and  1  turned  to  go  away. 

"No,  Effendi,  do  not  stir!"  cried  the  owner,  hastily.  "But 
forty  liras— let  us  say  forty-one — one  lira  more — just  one — for  a 
baksheesh!" 

"  Very  well,"  1  said;  and  1  handed  him  the  money. 
Meantime,  Osman,  the  Turkish  servant,  led  my  newly-acquired 
property  to  a  stable  which  he  had  engaged  tor  me  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 
Later  on  in  the  afternoon  I  received  a  communication  from  my 

friend  H .  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  sent  the  gray  horse  to 

Constantinople  by  the  bearei  of  the  letter,  but  that  the  owner  of  the 
animal  would  not  take  less  than  sixteen  liras  for  him.  As  1  bad 
thoroughly  tried  the  animal,  1  determined  to  accept  the  offer,  and 
my  stud  was  now  complete. 

The  final  preparations  for  the  journey  were  soon  made.  All  the 
horses  were  fresh  shod,  and  tow  I  found  that  a  Turkish  horseshoe 
is  very  different  to  the  one  which  we  use  in  this  country.  It  con- 
sists of  a  thin,  circular  piece  of  iron,  with  a  very  small  hole  in  the 
center,  not  bigger  than  a  shilling;  almost  the  entire  surface  of  the 
hoof  being  thus  protected  by  the  aietal. 

Two  English  saddles  were  bought  for  myself  and  Radford,  a 
Turkish  saddle  was  provided  for  Osman,  and  two  pack-saddles  for 
the  baggage-horses.  Saddle-bags,  corn-sacks,  and  nose  bags  had 
been  also  purchased,  and  a  supply  of  tea  and  such  other  uecesBaiies 
as  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  when  once  we  had  quitted  the 
capital. 

Everything  was  now  ready  for  the  start,  so  1  hastened  to  say 
good-by  to  my  numerous  friends.  While  visiting  one  of  them— au 
English  lady — a  Russian  acquaintance  called  upon  her  to  solicit 
subscriptions  for  a  hospital.  This  building,  as  it  appeared,  was 
being  used  for  all  classes  of  patients,  and  a  prince  at  the  Russian 
embassy  was  at  that  time  occupying  one  of  the  wards. 

"  1  went  to  see  him  yesterday,"  said  the  visitor.  "  He  complains 
dreadfully  of  the  quietness  of  the  establishment." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  like  a  bariel-organ  in  the  passage?"  observed 
my  hostess. 

"  That  is  what  1  said  to  him,"  replied  the  lady.  "  If  he  had  his 
own  way  he  would  give  a  ball  there  before  long." 

It  would  rather  astonish  English  people  if  they  were  told  that  a 
person  holding  the  position  of  a  secretary  of  embassy  was  inhabiting 
a  buildine  which  in  this  country  is  reserved  for  the  impecunious, 
but  no  one  in  Russia  thinks  anything  of  such  matters;  there  are  so 
many  princes.  Not  many  years  ago  a  prince  could  have  been  seen 
cleaning  the  visitors'  boots  at  Dusaux's  Hotel  in  Moscow." 

It  was  Friday,  December  the  8lh,  1876.  1  have  always  been  a 
disbeliever  in  the  sailors'  superstition  about  leaving  a  port  on 
I'riday,  and  although  several  of  my  friends,  particularly  the  Greek, 
entreated  me  to  postpone  my  departure  till  the  following  day,  1 
determined  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  Fates,  and  at  once  to 
commence  iny  journey. 
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The  street  in  front  of  the  Hotel  Luxembourg  was  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  idlers  from  an  early  hour.  It  had  been  rumored  about 
that  the  Giaour  was  mad  enough  to  wish  to  go  to  Kars  from  Scutari 
by  land,  instead  of  by  the  Black  Sea  and  Erzeroum,  and  that  he  was 
about  to  start.  The  Turk  had  spread  the  news.  His  friends  and 
family  had  come  to  see  him  off.  In  the  meantime  he  himself  was 
busily  engaged  in  loading  the  pack-horses,  but  occasionally  found 
time  to  glance  superciliously  at  his  admiring  and  awe-struck  rel- 
atives. At  last  everything  was  ready;  giving  Osrnan  the  little 
traveling  sword,  1  desired  him  to  strap  it  around  his  waist.  The 
crowd  of  relations  were  now  more  excited  than  before.  The  by- 
standers took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  proceedings.  "  Osrtian 
has  got  a  sword,"  said  one.  "  He  is  buckling  it  on,"  said  another. 

Osmau's  air  of  importance  increased  tenfold  when  1  desired  him 
to  sling  my  little  sporting-rifle  on  his  shoulder.  There  was  a  faint 
approach  to  a  cheer  from  a  little  boy  in  the  crowd.  This  was  instant- 
ly suppressed,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  excitement  we  rode  down 
the  streets  of  Pera. 

Several  friends  of  mine  were  staying  at  the  Hotel  Royal;  as  we 
passed  their  windows  they  invited  me  to  take  a  stirrup-cup,  and  In 
addition  poured  out  a  bumper  for  the  Turk.  However,  Osman 
could  not  be  induced  to  drink.  He  was  more  particular  in  this  re- 
spect than  many  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  handed  the  glass 
to  Radford.  The  latter  was  not  displeased  at  the  Turk's  religious 
scruples,  as  he  thus  got  two  glasses  for  himself  instead  of  one.  He 
at  once  tossed  off  the  contents,  and  smiling  benignantly  returned  the 
tumbler  to  his  companion.  1  now  shook  hands  with  my  friends  at 
the  Royal,  and  we  continued  our  journey  toward  the  port. 

"  Good-by,  old  fellow,"  cried  my  hospitable  entertainers. 

"  We  shall  meet  again  soon,"  was  my  answer. 

"  Let  us  hope  this  side  of  Hades,"  said  another,  and  we  rode  on- 
svard  toward  Galata. 

An  acquaintance,  a  Greek  gentleman,  accompanied  me  as  far  as 
the  port.  Here  1  discovered  that  one  boat  for  Scutari  had  just 
started,  and  that  it  would  be  at  least  three  hours  before  there  would 
be  another.  This  threw  out  my  plans.  I  had  wished  to  march  my 
horses  about  five  hours  that  day,  but  m  consequence  of  the  delay, 
and  the  shortness  of  the  evenings  at  this  season  of  the  year,  night 
would  te  on  us  before  we  had  left  Scutari. 

The  steamer  arrived.  A  wide  platform  was  pushed  out  from  the 
deck  to  the  shore,  and  two  carriages  with  some  horses,  belonging  to 
a  Turkish  Bey,  were  taken  on  board.  Then  came  Radford  and 
Osman,  each  leading  two  horses;  1  followed  with  the  little  gray. 
The  carriages  and  animals  belonging  to  the  Bey  were  placed  toward 
the  bow  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  horses  near  the  engines. 

The  sea  was  as  calm  as  a  duck-pond.  In  Osman's  opinion  it  was 
unnecessary  to  tie  up  our  steeds  to  the  bulwarks.  The  animals 
which  belonged  to  the  Bey  were  simply  held  by  their  grooms,  and 
otood  quietly  enough  by  the  carriages.  Everything  looked  couleur 
de  rose,  and  1  went  up  the  ladder  to  a  sort  of  raised  deck,  which 
arched  over  the  place  reserved  for  hoises,  cattle,  and  other  merchan- 
dise. Here  several  Turkish  ladies  were  sitting.  They  were  engaged 
in  sipping  glasses  full  of  water.  One,  who  appeared  to  be  the  elder 
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of  the  party,  had  some  sugar  in  her  pocket;  producing  it,  she  care- 
fully sugared  the  tumblers  of  her  companions,  and  then  sugared  her 
own.  The  laces  of  these  ladies  could  be  clearly  seen  through  the 
very  thin  muslin  texture  which  served  them  as  veils.  They  were 
not  prepossessing,  and  sadly  wanted  expression— a  defect  which  1 
subsequently  observed  in  almost  every  Turkish  woman  whose 
countenance  1  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing.  We  need  not  be 
surprised  at  this.  I  have  been  informed  by  the  Turks  themselves 
that  very  few  women,  not  one  per  1,000  can  read  or  write.  They 
amuse  themselves  with  gossip  and  eating.  Their  mental  faculties 
become  absorbed.  They  live  for  the  moment,  and  pine  after  the 
coarser  and  more  sensual  pleasures.  The  domestic  lite  in  a  Turkish 
family  is  often  not  a  happy  one;  the  elder  and  less  favored  wives 
hate  to  desperation  the  more  attractive  and  younger  additions  to  the 
harem.  The  middle-aged  spouse  is  goaded  to  madness  at  being 
deprived  of  those  favors  which  the  more  comely  wife  is  allowed  to 
share.  She  endeavors  to  poison  her  lord's  ear  wilh  respect  to  the 
new  arrival.  The  jealous  husband  does  not  know  what  to  believe, 
his  home  becomes  a  pandemonium. 

Suddenly  a  loud  report,  followed  by  another  and  then  another, 
aroused  me  from  my  reflections;  a  tremendous  noise  could  be  heard 
below  our  feet,  and  men's  voices  expostulating  in  anger. 

What  had  happened?  One  of  the  Turkish  ladies  let  her  tumbler 
fall,  the  faces  of  the  other  passengers  became  white.  Was  it  a 
torpedo  which  General  Ignatieft  had  set  to  blow  up  the  Mohammed- 
ans, or  had  the  engine  burst? 

1  hurried  down-stairs.  The  first  thing  which  met  my  gaze  was 
the  black  horse,  Obadiah — 1  had  named  him  after  a  favorite  old 
charger — lying  stretched  out  on  deck,  and  my  English  servant  seated 
on  the  animal's  head.  Osman  was  holding  one  end  of  the  gray 
horse's  halter,  the  animal  amusing  himself  meanwhile  by  lashing 
out  with  his  heels  at  the  panels  of  the  Bey's  carriage.  Fortunately 
the  other  horse  had  remained  quiet.  The  Bey's  servants,  instead  of 
attempting  to  save  the  panels  of  their  master's  carriage,  vented  their 
wrath  by  numerous  expletives,  and  were  keeping  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  scene  of  action. 

"Well,  I'll  be  d— d!" 

This  ejaculation,  uttered  in  a  strong  Celtic  accent,  attracted  my 
attention,  as  1  was  busily  engaged  holding  up  the  gray's  foreleg  to 
keep  him  from  doing  any  more  damage  to  the  Bey's  vehicle.  The 
forcible  exclamation  issued  from  the  lips  of  an  engineer,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  engaged  on  board  the  boat. 

"What  has  happened?"  1  asked. 

"  Happened,  sir!  The  Lord  only  knows.  We  were  down  below. 
There  was  an  explosion  on  deck.  1  ran  upstairs,  and  saw  smoke 
coming  out  of  that  box.  All  the  horses  were  topsy-turvy." 

The  box  in  question  contained  about  five  hundred  loaded  car- 
tridges, which  I  was  taking  for  sporting  purposes. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,  Radtord?"  1  inquired. 

"  Lor,  sir,  it  was  that  black  'orse  Obafliah,  as  was  at  the  bottom  of 
all  the  mischief.  He  is  that  artful.  He  stood  quiet  enough  till  we 
started  and  the  paddles  began  to  turn;  he  then  began  to  kick,  and 
frightened  the  gray.  That  'ere  Turk,"  pointing  to  Osman,  "  wag 
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a-praying  by  (he  side  of  the  paddle-boxes,  and  not  taking  any  ac- 
count of  the  hunimals,  drat  him!  Obadiah  upset  his  pack-saddle 
and  then  stamped  on  the  cartridge-box;  some  of  them  have  gone 
off.  Hosman  left  off  praying  and  began  to  swear,  that's  all  he  did; 
and  as  for  them  there  Turks  in  charge  of  the  other  'orses,  they 
did  nothing.  Obadiah  slipped  up,  and  1  sat  on  his  head  to  keep 
him  quiet." 

Luckily  no  great  damage  was'done  except  to  the  Bey's  carriage. 
We  commenced  putting  the  pack-saddle  on  Obadiah,  but  before  this 
operation  was  completed  our  vessel  arrived  at  Scutari.  The  steamer 
would  only  stop  a  few  minutes  at  the  port.  There  was  no  time  to 
properly  arrange  the  baggage,  the  greater  part  of  it  had  to  be  carried 
out  by  hand.  A  crowd  of  idlers  stood  on  the  shore;  some  of  them, 
recognizing  Osman,  came  to  help  us  in  adjusting  the  saddle,  each 
individual  offering  advice  as  to  how  the  baggage  should  be  strapped 
to  the  saddle;  Osman  meanwhile  talking  to  his  friends  about  the  aw- 
ful danger  which  he  had  incurred,  and  how,  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  the  steamer  and  all  the  passengers  must  inevitably  have  gone  to 
the  bottom.  The  Bey's  carriage  drove  past  us ;  the  servants  on  the  box 
vented  their  indignation  at  the  damage  done  to  their  master's  panels 
in  some  strong  language.  Osman  answered  them  in  a  torrent  of  ex- 
pletives, which,  translatd  into  Saxon,  would  frighten  a  Billingsgate 
fishwoaian.  The  bystanders  joined  in  the  chorus,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  we  were  ready  to  start. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  shades  of  evening  were  falling  fast  as  we  rode  through  the 
town.  Presently,  leaving  behind  the  dirty  lanes  and  filthy  streets, 
the  main  features  of  Scutari,  we  emerged  upon  the  open  country. 
The  road  was  in  a  dreadful  state,  at  least  a  foot  of  black  mud  was 
piled  on  the  strata  below.  In  order  (he  better  to  avoid  the  dirt  we 
rode  along  a  raised  path  which  overhung  the  highway,  Osrnan  and 
Radlord  each  leading  a  baggage-horse.  In  about  halt  an  hour  we 
arrived  at  a  place  where  the  highway  ascended  rapidly  for  a  few 
hundred  yards.  The  footpath  rose  yet  more  abruptly,  and  here  and 
there  large  sections  of  it  had  fallen  into  the  road  below.  We  were 
passing  by  the  cemetery  at  Scutari.  Thousands  of  grave-stones 
which  mark  the  resting-place  of  departed  Turks  lay  scattered  here 
and  there.  A  deep  silence  reigned  around,  and  the  place  appeared 
a  desert,  tenanted  only  by  the  dead.  Suddenly  1  heard  a  noise  be- 
hind me;  a  sound  of  liorse's  hoofs  striking  violently  against  some 
hard  substance.  1  looked  round.  The  first  thing  which  met  my 
gaze  was  the  horse  Obadiah,  the  source  of  all  our  previous  difficul- 
ties, with  his  pack-saddle  under  the  girth.  In  the  hurry  of  resad- 
dling  him  at  Scutari  the  yarn  breast-plate  and  crupper  had  not  been 
well  adjusted,  nor  had  they  been  properly  buckled.  The  saddle  had 
turned,  and  Obadiah  was  amusing  hiaiself  by  a  second  time  kicking 
at  my  cartridge  boxes,  gun-case  and  tins  of  tea  and  sugar.  Crash 
went  his  iron  hoof  against  one  of  the  cases,  away  flew  the  white  sugar 
into  the  black  mud.  A  bang  resounded  from  the  gun-case  and  that 
went  spinning  in  another  direction.  Fortunately  the  boxes  ot  car- 
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tritlges  bad  rolled  to  a  little  distance  and  were  just  out  of  reach  of 
the  now  infuriated  beast's  heels.  Osman  in  a  moment  of  fear  had 
released  the  animal's  halter;  dismounting  fiom  his  own  steed  he 
tried  to  get  to  Obadiah's  head.  This  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task; 
the  path  was  very  narrow,  in  fact  there  was  barely  room  enough  for 
a  horse  to  walk.  To  reach  the  pack  animal  it  was  necessary  to  de- 
scend to  the  road  which  lay  some  feet  below  us  and  then  climb  up 
the  steep  and  muddy  bank. 

"While  this  was  being  done  1  took  charge  of  Osman's  horse,  the 
roarer,  and  which  he  had  selected  for  his  own  riding  because  he 
said  that  the  animal  was  a  raliran  or  ambler.  He  had  rubbed  his 
trousers  when  he  made  this  remark  and  had  grinned  complacently; 
by  this  gesture  he  sought  to  convey  to  my  mind  that  his  skin  was 
tender  and  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  galled  during  the  journey. 

A  noise  in  front  now  called  my  attention  to  that  direction. 
The  horse  that  Radford  was  leading  bad  become  alarmed  and  in 
his  struggles  to  release  himself  was  half-way  over  the  bank. 

"  Let  him  go!"  1  cried  to  my  servant,  fearing  that  he  would  be 
dragged  over  the  steep  incline. 

Down  fell  the  animal  on  his  back  and  all  the  remainder  of  my 
luggage  was  covered  with  the  slimy  clay.  The  horse  was  a  little 
shaken  by  the  fall  and  did  not  attempt  to  lise — he  lay  prostrate  and 
helpless  in  the  midst  of  the  havoc  which  he  had  created.  Meantime 
Obadiah,  who  had  been  frightened  to  death  by  the  luggage  which 
was  hanging  round  his  heels  had  kicked  away  his  trammels.  Osman 
approached  him  from  the  bank  and  tried  to  get  to  his  head.  It  was 
in  vain.  The  horse  spiung  back  a  yard  or  so,  plunged  and  kicked, 
then  slipping  like  his  fellow  steed  he  rolled  down  the  steep.  He 
was  none  the  worse  for  the  fall,  and  bounding  on  his  legs  dashed 
headlong  along  the  road — bis  saddle  and  everything  he  had  pre- 
viously carried  lying  scattered  in  every  direction. 

The  sun  by  this  time  had  long  since  set.  It  was  nearly  dark. 
Letting  go  Osman's  horse  I  galloped  after  the  runaway,  but  it  was 
useless;  in  a  moment  he  disappeared  from  view.  There  was  nothing 
to  be  done  but  to  return  to  my  party  and  collect  the  luggage. 

"  Our  fate  is  a  bad  one,"  said  Osman.  "  The  horse — curse  his 
mother — has  gone,  what  shall  be  done?  Praise  be  to  Allah  that  the 
Effendi  is  not  hurt.  1  have  worked  very  hard,"  he  added. 

"  It  is  all  your  fault,"  1  remarked,  angrily.  "  It  would  serve 
you  right  it  1  were  to  break  your  head.  You  ought  to  have  seen 
that  the  pack-saddle  was  properly  put  on  the  horse  at  Scutari." 

"  -Saddle,  Effendi?  It  was  all  owing  to  the  saddle.  It  did  not  fit 
the  horse." 

"  What  does  be  say,  sir?"  inquired  the  English  seivant. 

"  Say!  confound  him!  he  says  it  is  the  fault  of  the  saddle." 

"  Saddle,  sir!  no,  it  ain't.  It  is  all  the  fault  of  his  confounded 
praying.  Why,  whenever  there  is  any  work  to  be  done,  he  is  al- 
ways down  on  his  knees  and  a-banging  his  head  against  the  ground. 
Real  hard  work  his  praying  is,  sir,  and  no  mistake.  1  catched  him 
at  it  this  morning  in  the  hotel;  then  he  had  another  turn  on  board 
the  steamer— -and  look,  sir,  there  he  is  again.  Drat  him,  he  has 
taken  my  coat  to  kneel  on!"  And  rushing  up  my  servant,  dragged 
his  property  from  beneath  the  prostrate  Mohammedan. 
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We  were  some  distance  from  Scutari,  and  about  two  hours  from 
Moltape,  a  village  in  which  1  intended  to  pass  the  night.  1  deter- 
mined to  send  Osman  back  to  the  town,  an^  desired  him  to  hire  a 
Hammall,  or  man  with  a  baggage- horse.  In  the  meantime,  Radford 
and  myself  could  keep  guard  over  our  luggage. 

The  night  grew  darker  and  daiker.  The  white  grave-stones  could 
be  barely  discerned.  Leaving  my  English  servant  to  sit  upon  the 
luggage'in  the  road,  1  waded  through  the  mud  lo  a  cleaner  spot  in 
the  cemetery.  Sitting  down  on  one  of  the  broken  monuments,  I 
awaited  Osman's  arrival.  Presently  I  heo,rd  the  sound  of  steps  close 
behind  me.  The  locality  does  not  bear  a  good  reputation,  so  grasp- 
ing my  revolver,  1  prepared  for  an  attack. 

"  Peace  be  with  you!"  was  the  new-comer's  salutation,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  1  discovered  he  was  the  grave-digger,  or  person  in 
charge  of  the  cemetery.  His  house,  or  hovel,  was  not  far  off,  and 
he  invited  me  to  go  there  and  share  his  fire.  It  would  not  have  been 
safe  to  have  left  the  luggage,  so  1  declined  the  offer.  Soon  after- 
ward the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  in  the  distance  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  Osman.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  Hammall.  The  latter, 
placing  the  fallen  luggage  upon  his  animal,  jumped  himself  on  top 
of  all. 

"  We  had  better  go  back  to  Scutari,  Effendi,"  said  Osman.  "  It 
is  late;  there  will  be  no  village  for  the  next  three  hours.  In  Scutari 
theie  is  good  accommodation." 

1  had  no  wish  to  turn  back.  We  had  already  lost  at  least  half  a 
day  through  Osman's  stupidity;  I  resolved  to  continue  the  march  to 
Moltape,  and  halt  there  for  the  night.  Osman  could  start  at  day- 
break for  Scutari,  and  make  inquiries  about  the  lost  horse. 

"  Shall  you  find  him?"  1  inquired  of  the  Turk. 

"  Find  him,  Effendi?  of  course  1  shall  find  him.  I  will  not  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep  till  my  lord's  property  is  restored;"  by  way  of  sub- 
stantiating this  statement,  Osman  took  a  piece  of  bread  out  of  his 
pocket  and  began  to  eat. 

"  Well,"  1  observed,  "  you  said  you  were  going  to  starve  till  you 
had  found  my  horse,  and  you  are  eating  already." 

"  It  is  bad  for  a  man  with  an  empty  stomach  to  be  exposed  to  the 
night  air.  1  shall  be  all  the  better  able  to  look  foi  the  Effendi's 
horse  to-morrow,  and  please  God,  1  will  find  him,"  was  the  answer. 

We  continued  our  journey  through  the  deep  mud,  the  Hammall 
riding  in  front  as  guide.  The  moon  rose  and  threw  her  pale  shad- 
ows on  the  scene.  The  Hammall,  who  was  perched  up  on  the  top  of 
a  pile  ot  luggage  utlered  from  time  to  time,  shrill  cries.  Cracks 
from  his  whip  resounded  from  the  flanks  of  his  overtaxed  steed. 
Radford  rode  pensively  in  the  rear;  the  bowl  of  a  short  wooden  pipe 
glowed  with  the  red  hot  ashes  of  some  tobacco.  Nothing  ever  seemed 
to  afflict  my  England  servant.  I  was  going  to  Kars — well,  he  must 
go  too;  if  I  had  told  him  that  I  was  going  up  in  a  fire  balloon,  he 
would  have  been  equally  ready  to  accompany  me.  1  wish  we  had 
four  hundred  thousand  men  like  him  in  the  British  army.  The  sol- 
dier who  will  ask  no  questions,  will  go  where  you  like,  and  die  in 
his  place  if  you  tell  him  to  do  so,  is  preferable,  in  my  mind,  to  the 
more  educated  individual  who  reflects,  weighs  probabilities,  and 
sometimes  runs  away. 
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Now  a  light  appeared  in  the  distance,  and  then  another.  The 
swamp  through  which  we  had  been  riding  was  gradually  replaced 
by  harder  soil.  A  few  whitewashed  cottages  were  met  with  at  in- 
tervals along  our  path.  Presently  we  rounded  a  corner,  and  a  large 
village  was  exposed  to  view.  The  liammall  lode  up  to  a  house 
which  was  detached  from  the  rest,  and  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
He  leaped  from  his  horse,  and  coming  to  my  side,  held  the  stirrup- 
leather  for  rue  to  dismount.  We  had  arrived  at  a  khan,  or  resting- 
place  for  travelers.  On  lifting  up  the  latch,  or  rather  pulling  at  a 
piece  of  string  which  was  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  handle,  the  door 
opened. 

1  found  myself  in  a  large,  low  room.  So  soon  as  my  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  dense  atmosphere,  I  discovered  that  almost  all 
the  available  space  was  filled  with  soldiery.  On  one  side  of  the  room 
there  was  a  succession  of  broad  wooden  shelves,  ascending  toward 
the  roof;  these,  too,  were  tenanted,  it  was  difficult  to  put  a  foot 
down  upon  the  floor  without  treading  upon  the  face  or  body  of  some 
follower  of  the  Prophet.  The  smell  which  arose  from  so  much  hu- 
manity was  everything  but  agreeable.  A  mungo,  01  circular  iron  pan 
on  a  tripod,  was  filled  with  burning  charcoal,  and  placed  on  a  stool 
so  as  to  be  removed  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sleepers.  It 
gave  out  a  blue  and  sulphurous  flame.  The  charcoal  had  not  been 
properly  burned  through  previous  to  being  placed  in  the  mungo.  It 
added  some  poisonous  fumes  to  the  unhealthy  atmosphere. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  proprietor  of  the  establishment,  a  Greek,  slowly  raised  him- 
self from  a  recumbent  position.  His  head  was  bound  up  in  whal  ap- 
peared to  be  a  red  stocking;  the  toe  part  of  this  article  of  attire 
hung  carelessly  over  his  left  shoulder.  He  was  a  dirty  looking  little 
fellow,  and  had  a  large  wen  on  one  side  of  his  forehead.  Nature  had 
determined  to  make  him  as  hideous  as  possible,  and  some  fellow- 
mortal  had  added  to  her  handiwork,  for  a  large  scar,  barely  cica- 
trized, and  apparently  inflicted  by  a  knife,  extended  across  his  face. 
This  scar  and  the  wen  were  in  the  daytime  a  perpetual  resort  for 
blue-bottle  flies.  These  insects,  1  subsequently  observed,  had  a  great 
affection  for  the  frontispiece  of  the  proprietor. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  he  asked  in  lingua  franca,  that  undefined 
mixture  of  Italian,  French,  Greek,  and  Spanish,  which  is  spoken 
throughout  the  Mediterranean. 

"  1  want  a  place  to  sleep  in." 

"  Place  to  sleep  in?  bleep  here,"  and  he  slowly  subsided  into  his 
original  position. 

Osman  now  began  to  address  him,  and  in  a  whining  tone  said 
that  I  was  his  Effeudi,  a  great  person,  with  gold,  not  paper,  in  my 
pocket,  and  that  1  would  pay  liberally  for  accommodation.  The 
allusion  to  the  gold  acted  like  a  charm  upon  the  Greek. 

"  Gold!"  he  said.      "Gold!    Let  me  see  it!" 

1  took  out  a  lira  (a  Turkish  pound),  and  spinning  it  carelessly  in 
the  air,  let  it  fall  on  an  earthenware  dish.  The  coin  gave  out  a 
metallic  ring.  The  Greek  clutched  at  the  fallen  lira;  but  the  nimble 
Osinan  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  picking  it  up  returned  it  to  me. 
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"  I  bare  no  rooms  but  this,"  said  the  proprietor,  eagerly;  "  but  I 
have  a  stable.  Why  not  sleep  in  the  stable?  You  want  a  stable  for 
your  horses,  and  1  will  put  down  some  clean  straw  for  the  Eftendi. " 

Our  horses  were  all  this  time  tkd  up  to  a  post  outside.  1  was  on 
the  point  of  accepting  his  offer,  so  as  to  gain  shelter  for  them  as 
well  as  for  ourselves,  when  the  door  opened.  A  strange  figure 
loomed  iu  sight. 

"  The  Onbashee  (corporal),"  said  the  proprietor  in  a  cringing  tone, 
springing  to  his  feet;  and  seizing  several  soldiers  who  were  asleep  on 
a  bench,  he  rolled  them  on  to'the  floor,  thus  making  room  for  the 
new  arrival.  The  latter,  a  dumpy-looking  man,  with  a  fez  on  his 
head,  red  regimental  tiousers,  and  a  short,  yellow  dressing-gown, 
sat  down  on  the  bench,  and  beckoned  to  me  to  sit  by  his  side.  The 
occupants  of  the  room  by  this  time  were  thoroughly  aroused.  A 
small  boy,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  proprietor,  minus  the  scar 
and  wen,  speedily  made  some  cofiee.  The  fragrant,  beverage  was 
duly  handed  first  to  the  Onbashee  and  myself,  and  then  to  Osman 
and  Radford,  the  head  of  the  latter  being  in  close  proximity  to  the 
ceiling  of  the  establishment, 

I  addressed  the  corporal,  and  told  him  1  was  an  English  traveler, 
who  wanted  a  night's  lodging. 

'•English!"  lie  cried,  then  springing  to  his  feet  he  respectfully 
saluted,  and  said,  "  I  thought,  Eftendi,  that  you  were  an  Italian  or 
a  countryman  of  the  Greek  here,"  pointing  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
place.  "Come  along,  sir;"  leaving  the  building,  he  led  me  to  a 
small  building,  apparently  a  guard-house,  lor  in  the  room  below 
there  were  ten  soldiers,  some  rifles  and  accouterments  being  sus- 
pended on  a  rack  on  the  wall.  Ascending  a  few  rickety  stairs,  I 
entered  a  small  lobby.  It  was  about  ten  feet  square,  and  had  no 
furniture  save  a  wooden  ledge. 

"  This  is  my  room,"  said  the  Onbashee.  "  You  and  the  other 
Englishman  can  sleep  here.  1  will  sleep  down-stairs  with  the 
men."  Then  bringing  two  blankets  he  threw  them  down  on  the 
ledge,  saluted  in  a  military  fashion,  and  disappeared. 

"  Queer  place,  sir,"  said  Radford,  looking  round.  "  However, 
it  is  better  than  the  hole  down-stairs.  Shall  1  sleep  here,  sir,  or  in 
the  stable?" 

"  On  the  floor,"  1  replied.  "  Go  and  look  after  the  horses,  and 
then  bring  up  some  rugs." 

At  daybreak  Osmau  started  for  Scutari  in  search  of  the  lost  horse. 
A  few  hours  later  1  took  my  gun,  and  went  to  see  if  I  could  find 
any  snipe  in  a  marsh  near  the  town.  About  six  P.M.  Osman  re- 
turned. It  was  easy  to  see  from  his  crestfallen  face  that  he  had 
heard  no  news  of  the  lost  Obadiah. 

"  At  Gitdi!  The  horse  has  gone,  Effendi,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
been  10  every  farm- house  near  here,  and  no  one  has  seen  a  black 
gelding  with  his  tail  cut  short.  Praise  be  to  Allah  that  1  cut  all 
the  horses'  tails  before  starting;  our  animal  will  be  different  from 
the  others  in  the  neighborhood,  and  will  be  easily  distinguished.  1 
went  to  the  Pasha  at  Scutari,"  he  added;  "  he  has  given  orders  to 
the  police  to  search  for  the  horse.  When  he  is  found,  he  will  be 
sent  after  the  Effendi  by  train  to  Ismid." 

Gitdi  (it  has  gone),  1  began  to  hate  that  word.     Later  on,  if  our 
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tea  had  been  stolen,  Osman  invariably  greeted  me  with  gitdi.  It  is 
the  first  word  which  a  travelet  in  Turkey  hears,  he  is  kept  in  mind 
of  it  during  his  entire  journey.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  hire  another  baggage-horse,  and  give  orders  for  a  start  at  day- 
break. 

A  few  minutes  before  leaving  Moltape,  1  went  to  the  coporal,  and 
put  in  his  hand  a  dollar  (medjidi),  in  return  for  the  accommodation 
he  had  given  inc.  There  were  several  soldiers  present.  He  declined 
the  present  with  a  giandiose  air,  adding  that  his  borne  was  mine, 
and  that  all  strangers  were  welcome  to  the  abode  However,  a  few 
minutes  later,  when  1  was  alone,  he  approached,  and  putting  out  his 
hand,  said:  "  Effendi,  no  one  is  looking,  1  will  accept  a  present." 
Human  nature  in  all  countries  is  much  the  same.  The  corporal's 
demeanor  before  the  soldiers  much  resembled  that  of  a  railway 
porter  when  offered  a  tip  in  the  presence  of  a  railway  director. 

We  rode  through  a  beautiful  country.  Our  track  lay  across  a 
plain.  It  was  surrounded  by  undulating  hills.  Pretty  villas  with 
Venetian  windows  decked  their  crests.  Vines,  fig,  and  other  fruit 
trees  studded  the  rising  slopes.  A  few  hours  later  the  path  became 
very  bad.  We  made  our  way  across  deep,  half -hidden  rats,  which 
compelled  us  to  advance  with  the  greatest  care  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  horses'  legs. 

We  ascended  a  steep  incline,  and  then,  tar  awav  in  the  distance, 
and  across  the  Bay  of  Ismid,  are  cone-shaped  hills  covered  with 
fleecy  snow. 

The  path  turned,  we  rode  along  the  seashore.  The  railway  ran 
along  the  side  of  the  track,  now  ascending  in  tortuous  coils,  now 
disappearing  altogether  from  our  view,  to  appear  once  moie  in  the 
distance,  and  almost  level  with  the  azure  deep.  Not  a  ripple  dis- 
turbed the  surface  of  the  waters;  colored  rocks  and  stones  met  our 
gaze  as  we  glanced  into  the  abyss  below;  festoons  of  variegated  sea- 
weed hung  from  the  rugged  cliffs. 

The  sun's  rays  were  fierce  and  scorching.  In  spite  of  its  being  the 
month  of  December,  there  was  a  glare  as  if  on  a  July  day.  1  was 
not  sorry  when,  on  reaching  the  crest  of  an  adjacent  hill,  Osman 
dismounted,  and  suggested  a  halt  for  lunch. 

"A  capital  spot,  Eflendi,"  he  remarked,  "there  is  a  spring  of 
fresh  water,  a  cave,  and  firewood.  1  have  a  beautiful  goose,  plump 
as  a  Georgian  woman,  in  the  saddle-bags.  My  brother,"  pointing 
to  Radford,  "  shall  cook  him.  Our  stomachs  grieve  now,  but  soon 
they  shall  be  comforted." 

He  led  the  way  to  a  sort  of  cavity  in  the  rock.  A  fire  was  kindled, 
and  the  goose,  the  subject  of  Osmau's  admiration,  was  shortly  sim- 
mering on  the  embers. 

Presently  the  track  became  worse,  if  possible,  than  before.  Several 
wooden  bridges  over  deep  and  narrow  gullies  had  to  be  crossed. 
There  were  no  parapets  to  the  bridges.  Here  and  there  holes  a  foot 
square  let  us  see  the  stream  below.  Then  we  traversed  lanes  of 
water,  in  some  places  up  to  the  horses'  girths.  The  Hammull  went 
first,  and  wended  his  way  with  caution.  Two  ditches  skirted  the 
borders  of  the  track;  the  rain  had  fallen  heavily,  and  had  one  of 
our  horses  made  a  mistake  or  floundered,  his  rider  would  have  found 
himself  in  at  least  six  feet  of  water. 
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We  were  nearing  Isrnki,  the  Mcomedia  of  ancient  history.  Our 
tired  animals  seemed  aware  of  its  proximity;  they  quickened  their 
pace.  Very  shortly  afterward  we  rode  into  the  town.  1  had  sent 
forward  a  messenger  to  tell  the  chief  of  the  police  that  an  English 
traveler  was  coming  to  Ismid,  and  to  ask  him  to  piovide  me  with 
lodgings  tor  the  night,  there  being  no  hotels  in  the  place. 

1  was  met  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  Zaptieh,  or  gendarme. 
Going  betore  us,  he  led  the  way  to  a  house  kept  by  a  Greek.  Here 
I  found  two  clean  rooms  furnished  in  the  European  fashion.  The 
Zaptieh,  after  inquiring  if  1  had  any  orders  to  give  him,  left  the 
room,  saying  that  he  would  report  my  safe  arrival  to  the  Pasha. 

On  the  morrow  L  received  a  visit  from  the  chief  of  the  Telegraph 
department  in  Isinid — an  Armenian  who  spoke  French.  On  show- 
ing him  a  letter  of  introduction  which  I  had  received  at  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  Christian  dignitaries  in  Ismid,  he  at  once  became 
very  communicative,  and  hastened  to  relate  a  grievance  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  an  Armenian  had  lately  suffered  owing  to  Turkish 
misiule.  It  appeared  that  this  man  had  borrowed  money  from  a 
Turk,  and  had  given  his  wife's  eariings  and  necklace  as  security 
for  the  debt.  The  arrangements  for  the  loan  had  been  made  in  the 
presence  of  my  informant.  "  But  now,"  he  continued,  "comes  the 
pith  of  the  story.  Tiie  Turk  died.  The  Armenian,  paying  the 
debt  to  the  dead  man's  heirs,  asked  for  his  wife's  necklace  and  ear- 
rings. The  Turk's  family  would  not  give  them  up.  The  Armenian 
appealed  to  the  Cadi.  The  Cadi  would  not  do  justice,  because  it 
was  the  word  of  a  Christian  against  the  testimony  of  a  Turk;  and  in 
such  instances  an  Armenian's  evidence  goes  for  nothing.  How- 
ever," added  the  speaker,  "  I  telegraphed  to  the  authorities  in  Con- 
stantinople. An  order  at  once  came  for  -justice  to  be  done." 

Later  on  1  walked  through  the  town.  Lt  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
half -moon,  and  is  erected  on  the  heights  around  the  shore.  Tiers 
and  tiers  of  houses  are  perched  up  iu  out-of-the-way  corners.  Here 
a  solitary  one  stands  aloft  like  an  eagle's  nest  and  far  above  its  fel- 
lows. No  order  has  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  these 
houses.  Every  sort  of  shape  and  pattern  is  to  be  seen.  Many  of 
them  are  like  Swiss  chalets.  Their  wooden  walls  are  blight  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  hues. 

It  was,  apparently,  a  washing-day.  The  nether  garments  and 
shirts  of  Turks  and  Christians  were  suspended  from  every  window- 
sill.  This  apparel  was  of  all  the  colors  in  the  rainbow,  and  lit  up 
the  scene  still  more.  There  were  a  tew  well-built  stone  buildings— 
amongst  them  the  palace  of  the  Pasha.  1  called  upon  this  official 
in  the  afternoon,  and  found  him  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  considera- 
bly over  six  feet  in  height.  He  was  seated  in  European  fashion"  upon 
a  sofa,  and  not  squatted  on  the  floor  like  some  others  of  his  country- 
men who  were  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  He  spoke  French 
fluently,  and  also  Russian,  having  spent  some  years  in  the  Turkish 
Consulate  in  Odessa;  his  residence  there  had  not  inspired  him  with 
any  affection  for  the  subjects  of  the  Tzar,  whom  he  cordially  de- 
tested. 

"  Your  minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  hates  us  poor  Turks  quite  as 
much  as  the  Russians  do,"  presently  remarked  the  Pasha. 

"  ittr.  Gladstone  is  not  a  minister,"  1  remarked,  "  he  is  not  by  any 
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means  omnipotent  in  England.  A  great  many  of  my  countrymen 
have  already  evinced  their  sympathy  lor  your  nation." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Pasha,  "  that  is  true;  they  have  sent  medicines 
to  our  wounded  soldiery.  Gladstone  is  what  you  call  a  Liberal,  is 
he  not?" 

"  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  was  its  chief 
till  he  was  turned  out  by  the  actual  government." 

"  Ah!  1  remember,"  said  the  Pasha.  "  He  told  the  people  of 
England  that  they  must  not  drink  after  certain  hours,  and  quarreled 
with  your  priests.  1  read  all  about  it  in  the  newspapers.  It  struck 
me  as  strange  conduct  in  a  man  who  calls  himself  a  '  Liberal.'  Has 
he  many  friends  in  Parliament?" 

"  Yes,  but  not  so  many  as  formerly;  his  conduct  about  this 
Eastern  question  has  drawn  away  some  of  his  most  influential  sup- 
porters." 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  if  there  is  war,  please  God,  we  shall  be 
allies." 

"  Please  God  we  shall,"  1  replied,  devoutly: 

"  You  know,"  he  continued,  "  that  we  are  much  stronger  than 
people  in  Europe  believe.  We  can  put  an  army  of  700,000  men  into 
the  field." 

"Praise  be  to  Allah!"  interrupted  an  elderly  Turk  who  was 
squatted  on  the  carpet,  at  the  same  time  gravely  stroking  his  white 
beard. 

"  Why  is  it  that  the  people  in  England  hate  us  so  much?"  in- 
quired the  Pasha. 

"  Partly  on  account  of  the  excesses  of  your  irregular  soldiers  in 
Bulgaria,  but  mainly  because  you  repudiated  your  debt.  How 
should  you  like  to  have  lent  money  and  then  receive  no  interest?" 

The  Pasha  laughed. 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.  It  was  a  great  mistake.  But  that  is  all 
Russia's  fault.  Her  agents  brought  about  the  revolution  in  the 
Herzegovina.  Her  functionaries  encouraged  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  in 
his  extravagance,  and  were  the  main  cause  of  the  debt  being  repu- 
diated. They  thought  that  tills  would  make  us  unpopular  with 
England,  and  they  were  very  right  in  their  conjectures.  There  is 
plenty  of  wealth  in  Turkey,"  he  continued..  "If  it  were  not  for 
the  impending  war,  we  could  pay  some  part  of  our  interest  now; 
but  Russia  will  not  let  us  be  quiet.  She  compels  us  to  keep  up  a 
large  army.  Her  agents  bring  about  massacres  of  Christians,  and 
set  the  whole  world  against  us."* 

"  If  there  is  a  war,  1  hope  that  we  shall  cut  the  throats  of  all  the 
Russians,"  interrupted  the  old  gentleman  on  the  carpet. 

"  Allah  grant  that  we  may!"  exclaimed  the  rest  of  tbe  assembly. 

Coffee  and  pipes  were  now  handed  round,  and  my  interview  came 
to  an  end,  the  Pasha  having  kindly  given  orders  for  a  telegram  to  be 
sent  to  Scutari,  to  inquire  if  anything  had  been  heard  of  my  runaway 
horse. 

*  These  statements  of  the  Pasha  are  confirmed  to  some  extent  by  two  official 
reports.— See  Appendices  IV.  and  V. 
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CHAPTER   Vlt. 

IN  the  evening  1  called  upon  our  Armenian  bishop.  He  lived  in 
a  quaint,  old-fashioned  house  in  lue  Christian  quarter  of  the  town, 
the  Turks  and  Armenians  inhabiting  different  districts  in  Ismid,  as 
in  many  other  Turkish  cities.  Refreshments  were  now  brought  in 
on  a  silver  tray,  and  several  kinds  of  jam  handed  round  in  little 
silver  dishes.  The  guest  taking  a  spoonful  or  jam  is  expected  to 
swallow  it;  he  then  drinks  a  glass  of  water.  This  is  an  economical 
refreshment;  a  very  little  jam  goes  a  long  way  in  the  entertainment. 

"  How  do  you  like  it?"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  Very  good,"  1  replied,  at  the  same  time  having  that  sort  of  feel- 
ing in  my  mouth  which  carried  my  memory  back  to  boyish  days, 
and  to  the  gray  powders  which  my  old  nurse  used  to  administer, 
"  very  good. 

"  We  always  treat  our  guests  in  this  manner,"  said  an  old 
Armenian  pompously.  "  It  is  the  custom  of  our  nation." 

Now  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  Turks  in  Ismid,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear  that  some  of  the  Turkish  officials  were  well  spoken 
of,  even  by  the  Armenians. 

"  The  chief  of  police  here  is  a  capital  fellow,"  observed  one  of  the 
company.  "  During  the  Rarnazan,  one  of  our  people  was  smoking 
in  the  streets,  a  Mohammedan  went  up  to  him  and  struck  him  with  a 
stick.  The  chief  of  the  police,  who  happened  to  be  passing  by,  saw 
this.  He  approached  and  said:  '  Why  did  you  strike  that  man?' 
'  Because  he  was  smoking  during  Ramazan. '  '  Did  he  put  the 
cigarette  in  your  eye'"  'No.'  '  Then  you  had  no  ousiness  to  strike 
him.  You  'shall  go  to  prison  and  learn  to  behave  better  for  tne 
future.'  " 

"  Yes,"  said  another  of  the  guests:  "the  Turkish  papers  pub- 
lished the  story,  and  highly  praised  the  conduct  of  (he  official. " 

"  The  Turkish  government  is  not  so  bad,"  observed  a  third  gen- 
tleman. "  It  wishes  justice  to  be  carried  out  impartially  throughout 
the  empire;  but,  so  long  as  the  cadis  refuse  to  take  the  word  of  a 
Christian  as  evidence,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  live  with  any 
degree  of  comfort." 

"  A.fter  all,"  he  continued,  "  this  is  an  abuse  which  has  crept  in 
amidst  the  Turkish  officers.  The  Koran  says  that  the  testimony  of 
a  Christian  witness  is  to  be  taken  as  evidence,  but  nowadays  many 
of  the  Mohammedans  havo  forgotten  the  Koran." 

In  the  evening  a  telegram  arrived  from  the  Pasha  at  Scutari.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  nothing  had  been  heard  of  my  horse;  however, 
so  soon  as  the  animal  was  found  he  should  be  sent,  after  me.  This 
would  have  been  useless.  There  was  no  rail  beyond  Ismid,  and  1 
intended  to  start  the  following  morning.  In  consequence  of  this  1 
wrote  to  a  friend  at  the  British  embassy,  to  ask  him,  in  the  event  of 
the  horse  being  found,  to  have  the  animal  sold  at  the  market  in 
Constantinople.  Meantime,  1  sent  Osman  to  hire  a  post-horse  to 
carry  my  baggage  aa  far  as  Sabanja,  a  small  village  about  twenty 
miles  from  Ismid,  on  the  road  to  Angora.  Just  as  we  were  leaving 
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Ismid,  two  Zaptieh,  or  mounted  police,  rode  up.  They  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Pasha  to  escort  me  as  far  as  Sabanja.  Smart -looking 
fellows  they  were,  too,  with  light-blue  jackets,  red  trousers,  and 
Hessian  boots.  Each  of  them  carried  a  repeating-rifle  slung  across 
his  shoulder.  Revolvers  were  stuck  in  the  crimson  sashes  which 
encircled  their  waists.  Short  cimeters,  but  with  no  hilt-guards  to 
protect  the  hand,  were  slung  from  their  sword-belts. 

It  is  singular  that  the  Turkish  military  authorities,  who  have 
adopted  the  modern  armament  in  so  far  as  fire-arms  are  concerned, 
should  be  still  so  backward  in  the  manufacture  of  swords.  A 
cavalry  soldier,  armed  with  a  Turkish  sword  without  a  hilt,  would 
have  very  little  chance  if  engaged  in  a  hand- to  hand  encounter  with 
a  dragoon  supplied  with  one  ot  our  own  weapons. 

After  riding  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the  direction  of  Sabanja, 
Radford,  who  was  leading  a  pack-horse,  remarked  to  Osman: 

"  What  have  you  done  with  the  post-horse?" 

The  Turk  did  not  understand  the  question.  "When  it  was  inter- 
preted to  him,  he  replied : 

"  The  animal  is  in  front  with  the  Zaptieh." 

As  it  is  always  as  well  to  put  a  Turk's  statement  to  the  test,  1 
determined  to  trot  on  ahead  and  look  for  myself.  The  Zaptieh  had 
not  seen  the  horse.  It  appeared  that  after  loading  him,  Osman  had 
started  the  animal,  much  in  the  same  way  as  an  Irishman  does  a 
pig,  with  the  object  of  driving  him  before  our  party.  We  now  all 
dispersed  in  different  directions,  and  finally  after  a  two  hours' 
search,  discovered  the  animal  tied  up  by  the  side  of  a  khan,  an  old 
woman  who  had  observed  the  horse  wandering  about  having  attach- 
ed bin.  to  a  post. 

The  track  now  became  much  worse  than  anything  1  had  previous- 
ly seen.  In  many  places  there  were  quite  four  feet  of  mud.  It 
reached  our  horses'  girths,  and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  we  were 
able  to  force  a  passage. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  hollow  in  the  path.  Here  a  cart  drawn 
by  tour  oxen  was  at  a  standstill.  The  bullocks,  with  only  their 
necks  and  shoulders  out  of  the  mud,  gazed  plaintively  before  them. 
The  two  drivers  had  taken  off  their  trousers  and  under-clolhes; 
their  shirts  were  tucked  up  to  their  armpits;  they  waded  through 
the  black  slime,  and  goaded  the  bullocks  forward. 

A  creaking  noise  was  heard  from  the  ponderous  wheels.  The  four 
bullocks  put  forth  all  their  strength;  it  was  a  useless  eflorl,  one  of 
them  pulled  the  cait  a  little  to  one  side,  the  next  instant  it  was  upset 
ana  half  buried  in  the  mire.  The  two  men,  with  nought  on  them 
save  little  red  fez  caps  and  with  their  tucked-up  shirts7  presented  a 
doleful  picture.  They  were  not  burdened  with  much  flesh,  and  the 
libs  and  shoulder-bones  were  prominently  thrown  into  relief  by  the 
coating  of  mud,  which  reached  as  high  as  their  waists.  One  poor 
fellow,  wading  up  to  us,  asked  Osman  to  give  him  a  light  for  his 
pipe.  The  other  one,  looking  more  wo-begotten,  if  possible,  than 
his  fellow,  had  no  pipe,  and  mournfully  asked  for  a  cigarette. 

"  Effendi,"  said  Osman,  "  this  is  a  dreadful  place.  We  may  be 
upset.  Our  horses  will  not  get  through.  Better  go  back  to  Ismid 
and  wait  there  till  the  mud  becomes  hard." 

"  No;  go  on.     Horses  can  march  where  bullocks  cannot." 
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Osman  turned  white;  he  was  riding  a  little  in  advance  of  me,  and 
did  uot  at  all  like  being  sent  forward  to  experiment  upon  the  depth 
ot  the  mire. 

"  He  is  a  poor  creature,"  observed  Radford,  contemptuously. 
"  Lor,  sir,  what  else  can  we  expect  ot  them?  They  don't  drink  no 
beer.  They  turn  hup  their  noses  at  wine.  Hosman's  blood  ain't 
no  thicker  than  ditch-water — I  will  lay  a  pound  it  ain't." 

Our  saddle-bags  were  covered  with  mud  when  we  gained  a  foot- 
ing on  the  other  side.  Osman,  riding  up  to  my  side,  congratulated 
himself  on  having  guided  us  through  in  safely. 

"  Your  tace  is  very  white,"  I  observed. 

"  Yes,  EfTendi,  my  blood  has  turned  to  milk.  It  was  not  for  my- 
self, it  was  tor  the  Effendi.  1  thought  that  he  might  be  suflocated. 
Osman  is  yours,  you  can  do  with  him  what  you  like." 

All  these  were  very  pretty  speeches ;  however,  I  had  been  suffi- 
ciently often  in  the  East  to  know  how  to  appreciate  them  at  their 
true  value.  1  felt  tolerably  certain  that  if  Osnian's  courage  was  ever 
put  to  the  test,  he  would  be  found  to  value  his  existence  in  this  world 
more  than  the  society  of  a  million  beautiful  wives  in  the  world  to 
come. 

After  all,  he  would  have  been  no  exception  to  mankind  in  general. 
1  remember  during  the  last  Carlist  war  hearing  a  story  about  a  priest 
who,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  battle,  addressed  the  soldiers  in  his 
battalion,  and  informed  them  that  whoever  was  slain  in  the  morrow's 
right  should  sup  with  Nuestro  Senor  in  Paradise.  The  morrow 
came,  the  battle  raged,  and  the  Carlists  were  beaten—  the  priest's 
battalion  being  the  first  to  run  away,  headed  by  the  divine  himself, 
who,  tucking  up  his  cassock,  ran  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him. 
A  soldier  touched  the  reverend  gentleman  on  the  shoulder,  and  said, 
"  You  told  us,  my  father,  that  whoever  was  slain  in  to-day's  fight 
should  sup  in  Paradise,  but  you  are  running  away."  "  My  son," 
replied  the  Oura,  who  was  very  much  out  of  breath,  "  1,  I — never 
sup — 1  suffer  from  a  weak  digestion— 1  only  dine."  Some  people  in 
England  believe  that  a  doctrine  of  predestination  makes  the  Turkish 
soldiers  indifferent  to  death.  This  may  be  true  in  a  few  isolated  in- 
stances,- but,  as  a  rule,  both  Turks  and  Christians  have  an  extreme 
dislike  to  the  dread  ordeal. 

The  track  became  firmer.  We  overtook  some  Bashi  Bazouks  re 
turning  from  Bulgaria.  They  were  most  of  them  Circassians,  and 
one  could  speak  Russian.  He  was  very  indignant  at  having  been 
ordered  home,  and  brandishing  his  long  lance,  with  bright  steel  point 
at  least  twelve  inches  long,  regretted  that  he  had  lost  the  opportunity 
of  transfixing  a  few  giaour  Russians. 

"  Did  you  kill  n:any  women?"  1  inquired. 

"  There  were  some  killed,"  he  replied.  "It  was  a  pity.  We 
were  sorry  for  it;  but  what  would  you  have  our  men  do?  Some  of 
their  own  mothers  and  sisters  had  been  ravished  and  then  butchered 
by  the  Russians." 

"  Have  any  ot  your  relatives  been  treated  in  this  way?"  Inquired. 

"  No,"  he  said;  "  but  in  a  village  not  far  from  Gumri,  some  hor- 
rible cruelties  have  recently  taken  place,  many  women  and  children 
were  slain,  and  all  because  they  wished  to  leave  Russia  and  go  to 
Turkey. 
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"  If  niy  mother  or  sister  bad  been  killed,  1  should  not  be  particular 
as  to  how  I  avenged  her,"  he  continued.  "  These  cowardly  Russians 
set  us  the  example." 

There  was  no  sort  of  similarity  in  the  attire  of  the  Bashi  Bazouks. 
Each  man  had  dressed  himself  accoiding  to  his  fancy,  the  broad 
sashes  around  their  waists  were  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  daggers. 
The  fire-arms,  too,  were  of  the  most  primitive  kind;  some  men  had 
old-fashioned  muskets  of  the  Tower  pattern,  and  others  were  armed 
with  double-barreled  guns,  which  had  been  converted  from  flint  to 
percussion.  Their  horses  looked  hard  and  fit  for  work;  they  were 
as  a  rule  not  more  than  fourteen  hands  high,  and  their  rough,  shaggy 
coats  reminded  me  a  little  of  the  Cossack  horses  which  1  have  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Don. 

The  scenery  improves  as  we  approach  Sabanja.  The  flat  country 
previously  traversed  gives  way  to  rising  mountiiins.  They  bound 
our  view  toward  the  west.  On  my  biidle-hand  is  a  wide  ]ake.  It 
lies  like  a  mirror  almost  at  our  teet.  Many  colored  grasses  and 
shiubs  clothe  the  slopes  which  lead  down  to  the  limpid  water.  Acres 
upon  acres  of  rich  grass-land — such  as  would  make  the  moutli  of  a 
Leicestershire  farmer  water  with  envy — surround  Sabanju  on  every 
side.  "We  ride  into  the  village;  it  consists  of  about  200  houses, 
mostly  built  of  dried  mud,  and  with  much  difficulty  1  obtain  ac- 
commodation for  the  night. 

Long  before  daybreak  we  were  in  the  saddle.  Our  road  wound 
through  mountain  passes.  Huge  clouds  of  mist  slowly  rose  from, 
the  surface  of  the  lake:  they  floated  away  into  space,  and  appeared 
like  icebergs  as  seen  in  the  horizon.  Now  we  rode  by  a  place  where 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  construction  of  a  railway. 
Sleepers  were  lying  by  the  side  of  a  partly-made  embankment.  On 
inquiry,  no  work  had  been  going  on  for  two  years.  There  was  to 
have  been  a  railway  to  Angora,  but "  Para  yoke,  there  is  no  money,'' 
was  the  answer  to  my  questions  on  the  subject. 

Presently  we  came  up  to  a  caravan  of  mules  laden  with  tea  and 
bound  for  Angora.  The  road  was  very  narrow,  there  was  barely 
room  for  two  horses  abreast.  One  mule  turning  his  head  toward 
the  bank,  blocked  up  the  entire  path;  a  blow  from  our  Zaptieh'a 
whip  recalled  him  to  consciousness.  Backing  a  few  yards  he  slipped, 
and  rolled  with  his  burden  down  the  slope.  The  owner  cursed,  and 
the  other  muleteers  coming  up  seemed  rather  to  enjoy  his  discomfit 
ure. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  road  became  more  level.  We  encountered  caravans  of  cam 
els,  the  animals  not  being  led  by  a  cord  attached  to  a  peg  through 
the  nose,  but  by  a  halter  loosely  fastened  round  the  neck. 

They  were  fine  beasts,  and  covered  with  shaggy  hair.  This,  1 
was  informed,  is  cut  off  at  certain  seasons  in  the  year,  and  is  then 
converted  into  a  material  for  tents  anci  rugs.  Each  caravan  was 
headed  by  a  man  riding  a  donkey,  the  pace  of  the  latter  being  if 
anything  a  little  superior  to  that  of  the  huge  camels  behind  them. 

We  continued  along  the  lett  bank  of  the  river  Sakaria,  a  rapid 
stream,  sixty  /ards  wide  and  with  steep  banks;  presently  we  crossed 
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it  on  a  stone  bridge,  very  much  out  of  repair.  The  center  part  had 
fallen  away.  This  had  been  replaced  by  wooden  beams  covered 
with  loose  earth.  Presently  we  came  to  a  large  valley  abounding 
with  corn,  vines,  and  mulberry-trees,  and  1  halted  for  the  night  in 
the  vallage  of  Geiweh.  The  Mudir,  a  sort  of  local  mayor,  came  out 
to  meet  us.and  insisted  that  1  should  be  his  guest.  lie  was  a  very 
communicative  man,  and  informed  me  that  Yakoob  Khan  was  about 
to  bring  an  army  of  50,000  men  to  assist  the  Sultan. 

"  How  will  he  come?"  1  inquired. 

"By  the  sea,"  remarked  my  host,  his  geographical  knowledge 
about  Kashgar  not  being  very  extensive.  He  next  informed  me  that 
Persia  was  supposed  lo  be  very  friendly  toward  Russia,  and  that  the 
Turks  hated  the  Persians,  but  liked  the  Christians,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  whom  they  believed  to  be  in  league  with  the 
Tzar. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Geiweh,  the  valley  takes  a  circular  form, 
and  is  at  least  three  miles  in  diameter;  hills  with  slopes  well  adapted 
tor  artillery  fire  surround  it  on  every  side.  The  little  stream  Kara 
Su,  which  is  only  knee  deep,  traverses  the  district,  and  finds  its  way 
a  tew  miles  further  down*  into  the  Sakaria.  The  Geiweh  valley 
would  be  a  magnificent  position  into  which  to  entice  a  careless  gen- 
eral. The  exit  toward  the  east  is  by  a  steep  ravine  with  precipitous 
banks,  and  on  the  west  it  is  blocked  by  the  Sakaria. 

We  now  reached  Terekli,  a  small  town  with  about  800  houses. 
Every  house  was  full  of  soldiers,  who  were  en  route  to  the  capital. 
The  sun  was  descending  over  the  mountain  tops  as  we  rode  through 
the  narrow  streets.  Hundreds  of  Bashi  Basouks  were  performing 
wild  evolutions  in  the  plain  below;  some  men  were  firing  at  a  target 
from  horseback  at  a  gallop,  others  whirling  their  rifles  about  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  by- standers.  The  many  colored  dresses  of 
this  guerilla  soldiery  and  of  the  lookers  on  lit  up  the  surroundings 
of  the  landscape.  The  wild  shouts  of  the  horsemen  re-echoed  over 
the  mountains.  From  the  distant  peaks  the  bleating  of  the  goats 
could  be  faintly  heard,  as  the  shepherds  were  driving  them  home  for 
shelter.  This  sound  was  mingled  with  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the 
rippling  of  the  stream  below.  It  was  a  romantic  picture.  ]t  vivid- 
ly recalled  to  my  mind  some  scenes  in  the  Basque  province  during 
the  late  Carlist  war. 

The  soldiers  started  at  four  the  following  morning,  singing  in 
chorus  as  they  marched  through  the  streets.  An  hour  later  we 
continued  our  journey  through  a  mountainous  district  strewed  with 
blocks  of  granite,  and  soon  afterward  crossed  the  little  river  Goo- 
nook,  another  tributary  of  the  Sakaria.*  Here  Ihe  scenery  is  very 
wild;  the  hills  are  of  all  shapes  and  forms,  as  if  cast  down  at  hap- 
hazard by  the  Titans  of  old.  Now  we  find  a  series  of  natural  bas- 
tions and  ramparts,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  chiseled  out  of  the 
hard  white  rocks,  and  then  approach  a  slate  mountain,  large  black 
stones  lyinc  about  in  endless  profusion.  Presently  we  ride  along  a 
path  bounded  on  both  sides  by  a  precipice.  Our  track  twines  like  a 
silver  thread  amidst  the  crags  which  hide  the  way  before  us. 

*  For  routes  which  cross  the  Sakaria,  and  traverse  Asia  Minor,  see  Appea 
dix  XIV. 
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We  round  a  corner.  A  small  village  is  seen  below,  Torbali  is 
reached,  and  a  Bey,  the  great  man  of  the  place,  invites  us  to  share 
his  d  (veiling. 

A  little  later,  a  black  slave  brought  me  as  a  present  from  his  mas- 
ter, some  small  trout  and  fresh  eggs.  The  slave  could  talk  Arabic. 
He  had  been  Dorn  near  Gondokoio,  and  had  been  kidnapped  from 
that  part  of  the  world  by  a  party  ef  Arabs  under  Sir  Samuel  Baker's 
bete  noire,  Abou  Saood.  1  asked  him  if  he  would  like  to  return  to 
his  own  country. 

"  "Yes,"  lie  said,  "  if  the  Effendi  is  going  there  svith  Abou  Saood. 
We  could  then  catch  plenty  of  slaves.  1  know  where  to  find  them," 
he  added,  "  we  should  soon  become  rich." 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  "  Set  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  but  here 
it  seemed  equally  applicable  to  slaves.  1  was  struck  by  the  extreme 
eagerness  to  kidnap  his  countrymen  which  was  evinced  by  this  negro 
gentleman. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  how  are  you  treated  by  your  master?" 

"  He  is  a  good  man,"  was  the  reply,  "  there  is  plenty  to  eat,  and 
not  much  to  do.  One  thing  is  bad  here,"  he  added,  "  the  master 
does  not  drink  sharab  (wine).  1  like  sharab— lots  of  sharab,  it  makes 
one  gay.  Will  the  Effendi  give  me  a  little  sharab  ?" 

"  I  have  not  any.     1  do  not  drink  myself." 

"  And  yet  you  are  rich,"  said  the  slave.  "  You  have  money  to 
buy  it,  happy  man  that  you  are.  It  1  were  like  you,  I  would  drink, 
drink,  drink,  all  day  and  all  night!" 

"  But  Osman  does  not  drink,  he  attends  to  the  Prophet's  laws." 

"  Osman  is  a  horse;  he  does  not  know  what  is  good,"  was  the  re- 

piy- 

At  this  moment  the  voice  of  the  Bey  was  heard.  "  Gettf"  (come) 
resounded  through  the  building ;  the  negro,  leaving  me,  hurried  oft 
to  his  master. 

It  was  a  nine  hours'  march  to  Mudurlu,  our  next  halting-place, 
the  route  leading  through  a  very  mountainous  district.  The  village 
or  small  town  of  Mudurlu  contains  800  mud-houses,  which,  at  the 
average  rate  of  five  people  to  a  family,  would  give  about  4,000  in- 
habitants. The  traveler,  when  journeying  in  this  part  of  Anatolia, 
is  much  struck  by  the  absence  of  shops.  He  may  pass  through  vil- 
lage after  village,  small  town  after  small  town,  and,  unless  it  be 
market  day,  he  will  be  unable  to  purchase  anything. 

"  Can  I  buy  some  meat?"  1  would  inquire  of  Osman. 

"  We  will  see,  Effendi.  1  will  run  to  the  khan,  and  inquire  of 
the  people  there." 

This  was  Osman 's  favorite  amusement.  Under  the  pretense  of 
making  purchases,  he  would  go  to  the  different  khans,  talk  for  some 
time  to  the  assembled  villagers  about  his  own  merits,  drink  several 
cups  of  coffee,  and  return. 

"  Well,  where  is  the  meat?" 

"  Effendi,  there  is  no  meat." 

"  Have  you  been  to  look?" 

"Look,  Eftendi!  My  clothes  are  moist  with  perspiration.  But 
there  are  some  chickens,  they  will  do  for  our  dinner." 

This  was  the  daily  food — chicken.  It  is  not  a  bad  diet  if  a  man 
is  living  a  sedentary  life,  and  not  taking  much  exercise,  but  after  a 
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nine  hours'  ride  he  requires  something  a  little  more  nourishing. 
Toujours  perdrix  was  too  much  for  a  French  cardinal ;  if  the  holy 
gentleman  had  been  riding  through  Turkey,  he  would  have  found 
toujeurs  poulet  an  equally  substantial  diet.  A.  crowd  assembled  to 
see  us  depart.  The  people  in  Mudurlu  taking  as  much  interest  in 
an  Englishman  as  the  inhabitants  of  London  would  take  in  a  chim- 
panzee or  newly  ariived  guerilla.  Asiatics  have  a  very  high  opinion 
of  our  skill  as  manufacturers.  English  goods  can  be  met  with  in  al- 
most every  large  town  in  Anatolia,  and  the  Turks  prefer  English 
merchandise  to  the  cheaper  but  interior  articles  sent  from  Belgium 
or  America. 

The  Zaptieh  who  went  wilh  me  was  a  magnificent-looking  fellow. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  tall,  dark  Circassian,  with  large,  piercing  eyes, 
and  caretuilv-triuimed  beard — a  striking  contrast  to  the  huge  white 
turban  which  surrounded  his  fez.  He  was  dressed  in  a  green  jacket 
with  red  facings;  a  blue  waistcoat  peered  from  beneath  it,  and  a 
pair  of  green  trousers  and  red  leather  boots  covered  his  extremities, 
lie  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  revolver,  and,  when  the  road  per- 
mitted, was  continually  exercising  his  horse.  Now  he  would  break 
into  a  gallop,  go  at  headlong  speed  tor  fifty  yards,  then,  pulling  his 
steed  almost  on  his  haunches,  he  would  start  in  anolner  direction, 
and,  bending  from  the  saddle-bow,  touch  the  ground.  All  this  was 
done  with  the  most  consummate  grace  and  ease — in  fact,  as  if  horse 
and  rider  were  one. 

Soon  we  left  behind  us  the  light,  sandy  soil  which  admitted  of 
such-like  evolutions.  A  chain  of  steep  heights  had  to  be  passed. 
The  mud  became  at  each  moment  deeper.  The  baggage  animals 
had  great  difficulty  in  ascending  with  their  loads.  We  were  strug- 
gling up  an  almost  perpendicular  height.  At  our  feet,  and  at  least 
forty  yards  below,  yawned  a  deep  abyss.  1  he  path  itself  was  in  no 
place  more  than  ten  feet  wide.  The  sound  of  an  oath  issuing  from 
Osman's  lips  attracted  my  attention.  One  baggage-horse  lay  on  the 
ground ;  he  was  kicking  violently,  and  his  head  and  shoulders  were 
over  the  precipice.  Osman  had  thrown  my  rifle  into  the  mud,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  use  his  hands  more  freely,  and  was  endeavoring  to 
make  his  way  to  the  fallen  animal.  The  Turk's  nigh  boots  came 
half  off  each  time  he  lifted  his  feet,  owuur  to  the  sticky  nature  of 
the  soil.  Luckily,  perhaps,  for  us  it  was  so  sticky;  the  gun-case, 
which  was  buried  in  the  clay,  kept  the  horse  from  rolling.  The 
Circassian  and  Radford  nad  time  to  reach  his  head.  Pulling  off  the 
pack-saddle,  they  divided  the  luggage  among  the  other  animals. 
We  gradually  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

IT  was  quite  dark  when  we  reached  Nalihan,  a  village  with  about 
400  houses,  and  situated  in  a  corn-growing  district.  1  halted  at  the 
bouse  of  the  Caimacan.  He  at  once  invited  me  to  take  up  my  abode 
there  for  the  night.  Presently  several  visitors  appeared — Armenians, 
Turks,  and  Circassians —all  eager  to  question  the  new  arrival.  1 
was  seated  in  the  place  of  honor,  on  a  rug  neat  the  fire,  the  Caima- 
can, who  was  enveloped  in  a  fur-lined  cUessiug-gown,  sat  next  me. 
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The  rest  of  the  company  took  precedence  according  to  the  amount 
of  this  world's  goods  which  each  one  possessed — the  man  who  had 
100  cows  being  seated  next  to  the  governor,  and  the  humble  possess- 
or of  a  mule  or  a  few  sheep  squatting  humbly  by  the  door. 

Asiatics  are  proverbially  reticent.  My  visitors  stared  at  each  other, 
and  did  not  say  a  word.  At  last  the  Caimacan  broke  the  silence. 
He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  fur  dressing  gown,  and  looked  like  an 
animated  bundle.  He  gave  a  little  cough,  and  then  said,  "  Is  there 
any  news?  if  so,  tell  us  something."  Now  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  do  not  talk  about  the  weather — the  state  of  the  roads  replaces 
that  topic  of  conversation  so  interesting  to  English  people. 

"  The  roads  are  very  bad,"  1  replied. 

To  this  there  was  no  dissent,  everybody  chorused  the  wish  for  a 
railway. 

"  Do  you  think  that  one  will  ever  be  made?"  inquired  the  Camia- 
can. 

"  Probably  when  you  have  some  money  in  the  exchequer." 

"  Wearevery  poor;  why  does  not  your  nation  lend  us  somegold?" 

"  "We  have  already  given  you  more  than  a  hundred  millions;  with 
that  money  you  might  have  made  rail  ways  in  every  part  of  Anatolia." 

"  Will  there  be  war?"  asked  an  Imaum  (priest). 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  If  there  is,"  he  added,  "  1  shall  go — all  the  Imaums  will  go;  we 
will  fight  by  the  side  of  our  countr/men.  We  will  kill  all  the  Mus- 
covites." 

"  Has  it  not  occurred  to  you,"  1  here  remarked,  "  that  perhaps 
they  may  kill  all  the  Turks?" 

"  Impossible!  Allah  and  the  Prophet  are  on  our  side;  they  will 
fight  for  the  faithful." 

"What  do  you  think  yourself?"  now  inquired  the  Caimacan; 
"  will  Eussia  beat  us?" 

"  Certainly— that  is,  if  you  have  no  European  allies." 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because  if  your  government  had  to  put  out  all  its  strength  to 
conquer  the  Servians,  assisted  by  only  12,000  Russians,  what  op- 
position will  it  be  able  to  make  to  an  army  of  7,000,000  Muscovites?" 

"May  their  mothers  be  defiled!"  said  an  old  farmer.  "They 
are  always  interfering  with  us.  All  my  sons  have  gone  to  the  war, 
and  1 — well,  if  the  Paddish  wants  me,  1  will  go  too." 

He  was  apparently  an  octogenarian.  This  announcement  on  his 
part  was  received  with  great  applause  by  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  the  Armenians  arms,  and  make  them  as- 
sist?" ]  inquired. 

"  They  are  friends  with  the  Russians,"  said  the  Imaurn.  "  They 
would  turn  against  us.  Have  you  Armenians  in  your  country?" 

"No." 

"  But  you  are  a  Christian,  and  they  are  Christians— you  must  be 
the  same." 

1  now  had  to  explain  to  the  company  that  there  is  as  much  differ- 
ence between  an  English  Protestant  and  an  Armenian  Christian,  as 
between  a  Sunnite  and  a  Shiite. 

"  And  do  you  hate  the  Armenians  as  much  as  the  Shiiteshateus?" 
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"  "We  do  not  hate  anybody.  Our  religion  does  not  allow  us  to 
do  so." 

"  You  Christians  ate  strange  people,"  said  the  priest,  rising;  he 
left  the  room,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  visitors. 

The  scenery  is  very  lovely  in  this  neighborhood,  and  as  we  as- 
cended an  incline  which  leads  in  the  direction  of  Angora,  1  could 
not  help  wishing  that  1  had  been  born  a  painter,  in  order  to  have 
placed  on  canvas  a  picture  of  the  landscape.  A  succession  of  hills, 
each  one  loftier  than  its  fellow,  broke  upon  us,  as  we  climbed  the 
steep.  They  were  of  all  forms,  shades,  and  colors,  ash-gtay,  blue, 
vermilion,  robed  in  imperial  purple,  and  dotted  with  patches  of  vege- 
tation. Our  road  wound  amidst  these  chameleon-like  heights.  Sil- 
very livulets  streamed  down  the  sides  of  the  many-colored  hills.  A 
rising  sun  showered  its  gleaming  rays  upon  the  sparkling  cascades. 
They  flashed  and  reflected  the  tints  and  shadows.  A  gurgling  sound 
of  many  waters  arose  from  the  depths  below. 

We  reached  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill.  The  scene  changes. 
"We  look  down  upon  a  vast  plain.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
undulating  heights.  The  white  sandy  soil  of  the  valley  throws  still 
more  into  relief  the  many-colored  mountains.  Patches  of  snow  deck 
the  more  distant  peaks.  The  sun  is  dispelling  the  flossy  clouds  which 
overhang  the  loflkr  crags.  The  filmy  vapor  floats  away  into  space; 
caressing  for  a  few  moments  the  mountains'  crests,  it  is  watted 
onward,  and  then  disappnars  from  our  view. 

Now  we  crossed  a  rapid  stream,  about  thirty  yards  wide,  and 
known  as  the  Altai  river.  A  fragile  biidge  spans  the  waters.  Soon 
afterward  we  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  farm  house  in  the  village  of 
Tchairhana.  The  proprietor,  a  jolly-looking  Turk,  received  us  very 
hospitably'.  Later  on  in  the  evening  he  brought  me  a  large  yorgan, 
or  Turkish  counterpane,  with  the  remark  that  possibly  the  Effendi 
might  feel  cold  during  the  night. 

The  Turkish  beds  are  very  primitive;  no  bedstead  being  used. 
One  or  two  mattresses  are  laid  on  the  floor,  the  yorgan  takes  the 
place  of  sheets  or  blankets.  It  consists  of  a  silk  quilt,  generally 
lined  with  linen,  and  stuffed  with  feathers.  These  quilts  pass  from 
father  to  son,  and  are  greatly  prized  by  the  Turks.  The  farmer,  to 
make  me  appreciate  his  attention  the  more  highly,  remarked  that 
the  yorgan  had  been  used  by  his  grandfather,  as  well  as  by  his  father, 
on  their  wedding-nights,  and  that  lie  himself  had  employed  it  on  a 
similar  occasion  only  a  few  weeks  previously. 

Osman  now  interrupted  the  speaker  with  the  remark  that  in  his 
family  there  was  also  a  wonderful  yorgan — something  q^iite  out  of 
the  common,  it  was  so  beautiful  that  neither  his  wife  nor  himself 
liked  to  use  it — and  that  this  one  was  like  a  furze  bush  in  com- 
parison. 

'  So  you  are  married,  Osman?"  1  remarked. 
'  Yes;  but  I  have  not  seen  my  wife  for  three  years." 
'  Do  you  love  her  very  much?" 

'  She  is  a  good  cook.  She  maites  soup  which  is  more  filling  than 
even  my  brother's,  here,"  pointing  to  Radtord. 
'  Is  she  pretty?" 

'  Eflendi,  1  could  not  afford  to  marry  a  good-looking  girl.     There 
was  one  in  our  village — such  a  pretty  one,  with  eves  h'fee  a  hare  and 
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plump  as  a  turkey— but  she  could  not  cook,  and  her  father  wanted 
too  much  tor  her." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  give  for  your  present  wife?" 

"  Ten  liras  (Turkish  pounds),  but  she  did  not  weigh  more  than 
forty  okas  (about  100  Ibs.).  She  was  very  cheap.  However,  her 
eyes  are  not  quite  straight:  they  look  in  different  directions.  But 
that  does  not  signify — she  can  cook." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  farmer;  "  a  good  cook,  Eftendi,  that  is  what  1 
Sflid  to  myself  when  1  wanted  a  wife.  Looks  don't  last,  but  cook- 
ing is  an  art  which  the  Prophet  himself  did  not  despise." 

1  had  no  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  being  the  occupant 
of  tlie  farmer's  nuptial  couch.  It  was  very  bid  and  very  beautiful, 
but  it  was  full  of  fleas,  and  they  gave  me  no  rest. 

"  You  ought  to  burn  that  quilt,"  1  observed,  next  morning,  to 
the  farmer.  "  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  during  the  entire  night." 

"  What,  burn  ray  grandfather's  marriage  yorgan — my  father's 
yorgan,  and  my  own  yorgan!  Never,  Effendi!  There  are  fleas,  it 
is  true,  but  they  will  die,  and  the  quilt  will  do  for  my  son  and  his 
wife,  if  ever  he  has  one." 

The  country  which  we  next  traversed  was  entirely  uncultivated, 
although  it  would  have  well  repaid  a  farmer.  This,  however,  is  the 
case  with  millions  of  acres  in  Turkey.  There  aie  no  laborers.  The 
country  is  depopulated  to  the  last,  degree,  and  land  which  might 
produce  wheat  enougli  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  is  left  fallow. 

Presently  we  came  to  au  old  khan.  It  had  been  built  by  a  former 
sultan,  as  a  refuge  for  travelers  during  the  winter.  At  this  season 
of  the  year  the  ground  is  sometimes  covered  wilh  snow  for  several 
weeks  in  succession,  and  traveling  is  very  dangerous.  T*vo  soldiers 
were  the  sole  tenants  of  the  building.  Whilst  1  was  perform  ing  my 
ablutions  in  the  open  air,  one  of  them  came  to  me  and  asked  for  a 
liitle  tea.  His  comrade  was  ill,  and  tea  he  thought  would  be  good 
for  him.  1  went  to  look  at  the  invalid.  He  was  lying  on  a  dirty 
mattress,  and  was  shivering  violently.  Ii  was  clearly  a  rase  of 
fever,  so  taking  some  quinine  from  my  medicine  chest,  I  adminis- 
tered a  dose,  and  directed  his  comrade  to  procure  a  clean  bed  for 
the  suQerer.  The  sick  man  was  very  grateful.  Eagerly  seizing  my 
hand,  he  kissed  it. 

'  What  countryman  are  you?" 

'  1  am  English." 

'  Your  religion  is  not  that  of  Islam?" 

•No." 

'  What  are  you?" 

'  I  am  a  Protestant." 

'  Protestant,"  repeated  the  poor  fellow,  "  1  shall  remember  that. 
A  Christian,"  he  continued,  "  even  if  he  had  the  medicine,  would 
have  let  me  die  like  a  dog." 

It  was  very  clear  that  the  sufferer  had  not  much  opinion  of  the 
Armenian  and  Greek  Christians.  But  this  was  no  solitary  expressed 
opinion.  Throughout  my  journey,  1  found  Armenians  and  Greeks 
equally  despised  by  the  Mohammedans.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the 
votaries  of  Christianity  in  the  East  should  have  brought  the  only 
pure  religion  into  so  great  disrepute. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THERE  was  something  on  my  English  servant's  mind  that  evening. 
He  did  not  look  happy,  and  eyed  Osman  from  time  to  time  with 
lowering  looks. 

"  My  brother  is  angry  with  me,  Effendi,"  said  the  Turk,  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries.  "  When  he  speaks  1  do  not  understand, 
when  1  speak  he  does  not  know  what  1  say." 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Radford?"  1  asked. 

"  Please,  sir,  1  ain'l  had  no  dinner.  I  did  not  prepare  anything 
for  you  as  the  cook  in  the  house  was  a  preparing  it.  Well,  when 
you  had  finished,  and  Osman  had  brought  out  the  dishes,  1  thought 
that  1  should  get  something  to  eat.  But  no,  sir!  for  Osman  invited 
a  lot  of  dirtj7  Turks  to  come  and  sit  round  the  victuals.  Some  of 
the  chaps  had  jusl  come  out  of  the  stable,  and  their  hands  were  that 
dirty.  Then  they  began  a  shoving  them  into  the  dishes  and  a  lick- 
ing their  fingers.  It  turned  me  hup,  that  it  did.  Osman  ought  to 
know  betler,  sir.  Whenever  1  cooks  for  you  1  always  give  him  a 
tit-bit  tor  himself." 

1  now  explained  the  matter  to  Osman,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed him  that  in  future  he  must  look  after  his  English  companion 
at  dinner-time.  The  difficulty  was  amicably  arranged,  and  the  two 
men  shook  hands  together,  Osman  wishing  to  show  his  affection  in 
a  more  demonstrative  manner;  this,  however,  was  not  appreciated 
by  my  domestic. 

"  Lor!  how  they  kisses  each  other,  just  like  a  lot  of  great  girls. 
Do  the  Roossians  kiss  each  other?" 

"^68,  Radford." 

"  They  must  be  a  poor  lot  then,  sir.  1  have  always  heard  that  one 
Englishman  could  lick  two  Frenchmen,  and  1  believed  it;  but  I'll 
be  blessed  if  1  could  not  lick  half  a  dozen  Roossians,  if  they  have 
no  more  in  them  than  these  'ere  dirty  Turks." 

We  left  Bei  Bazar  at  daybreak.  Osman,  as  usual,  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  lead  one  of  the  baggage-horses,  but  drove  the  animal 
before  him.  Presently  we  passed  through  a  narrow  passage.  On 
each  side  wore  two  walls;  the  pack-saddle  struck  against  one  of 
them,  and  Radford's  bag,  containing  the  article  which  he  prized, 
perhaps,  most  in  the  world,  some  pig  tobacco,  was  torn  open. 

"  1  never  seed  such  a  fellow  as  that  Osman,"  exclaimed  my  indig- 
nant servant,  "  he  is  always  a-telliog  of  us  as  how  he  is  industrious, 
and  if  there  is  a  ha'porth  of  work  to  do  he  will  borrow  a  penny  and 
give  it  to  Borne  chap  to  do  the  job  for  him.  1  believe,  sir,  as  how 
that  fellow  is  a-cheating  tlie  horses  of  their  forage.  He  told  me  that 
he  fed  them  in  the  morning  before  1  was  up.  He  is  a  liar,  he  is.  1 
was  dressed  a  long  time  before  him,  and  when  he  did  show  himself 
he  was  busy  the  whole  time  a-praying  and  a-doing  something  with 
a  little  gallipot  he  carries  in  his  saddle-bags.  1  don't  believe  the 
horses  have  had  a  teed  of  corn  this  twenty-four  hours." 

1  began  myself  to  be  skeptical  about  Osman's  honesty. 
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1  was  paying  as  much  for  the  forage  of  the  five  horses  as  if  1  had 
been  in  England.  The  poor  brutes  were  getting  thinner  every  day. 

1  determined  to  stop  at  a  farm-house  and  buy  some  barley.  On 
giving  this  to  the  horses,  they  ate  it  ravenously,  thus  confirming  my 
suspicions. 

"  Osman,  you  did  not  feed  the.  horses  this  morning!"  1  exclaimed. 

"  Feed  them,  Effendi!    1  fed  all  of  them!" 

"  But  see  how  hungry  they  are,  they  have  eaten  all  the  barley  you 
have  just  given  them." 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  are  wonderful  horses.  They  are  always  hungry. 
It  is  a  good  sign  In  a  horse  to  be  always  hungry." 

1  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  this  remark,  and  so  desired  Radtord 
in  future  to  see  the  horses  led.  At  the  same  time  1  resolved  to  keep 
a  sharp  look-out  on  Osman.  It  was  true  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  praying;  however,  I  began  to  be  of  my 
English  servant's  opinion,  that  when  the  Turk  was  not  engaged  in 
pra}rer,  he  was  either  planning  or  executing  a  theft,  and  that  all 
these  devotions  were  performed  merely  with  the  view  of  throwing 
me  off  my  guard. 

We  crossed  the  Tchechmet;  it  is  a  tributary  of  the  Sakaria  river, 
and  about  thirty  yards  wide.  There  was  a  wooden  bridge  over  the 
stream,  but  without  any  parapets;  the  height  from  the  water  being 
about  twelve  feet.  This  river  is  fordable  in  many  places,  and  hanks 
are  not  precipitous,  and  the  bottom  is  nrin. 

A  messenger,  sent  forward  from  the  village  of  Ayasb,  had  informed 
the  Mudir  at  Istanos,  our  next  station,  that  an  English  traveler  was 
on  (he  road.  The  official,  attended  by  the  Cadi  and  two  or  three 
Zaptiehs,  civme  out  to  meet  as.  All  the  party,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gendarmes,  were  clad  in  long,  dark  blue  dressing-gowns, 
which  dragged  some  distance  below  the  riders'  stirrups.  The  mule 
which  the  Cadi  rode  was  not  of  a  quiet  disposition;  from  time  to 
time  he  kicked  as  violently  as  a  mule  can  kick,  at  his  master's  robe, 
the  cadi  saving  himself  by  clinging  convulsively  to  the  Uigh  pommel 
of  the  saddle. 

Istanos  is  a  little  distance  from  the  direct  road  to  Angora.  There 
was  no  other  good  halting-place  in  the  neighborhood,  so  I  determined 
to  make  a  slight  detour  and  remain  there  tor  the  night — the  more 
particularly  as  Istanos  is  a  village  of  historic  fame,  the  tradition 
being  still  extant,  that  it  is  the  place*  where  Alexander  the  Great 
cut  the  Gordian  knot.  The  village,  which  contains  400  houses — 
halt  belonging  to  the  Armenians,  half  to  Turks — is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Owas.  A  lofty  rock  overhangs  the  stream,  and 
according  to  the  Mudir,  there  were  several  huge  caverns  which  in 
days  long  gone  by  had  been  inhabited  by  bands  of  marauders. 

Later  on  I  procured  a  guide,  and  walked  to  the  foot  of  the  rock. 
A  narrow  pathway  was  cut  in  the  solid  stone.  The  track  was  not 
more  than  twelve  inches  wide,  as  we  ascended  it  became  narrower 
at  every  moment.  At  last  we  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  path  had 
given  way.  There  was  a  chasm  about  twelve  feet  wide.  The  guide 

*  Opinions  are  divided  about  this:  some  people*assuring  me  that  it  happen- 
ed at  Ayash,  others  at  Istanoe. 
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hesitated,  and  no  wonder,  for  it  he  had  essayed  the  leap  and  missed 
it,  he  must  have  fallen  at  least  a  hundred  feet  on  the  crags  helow. 

"  Eflendi,"  he  said,  "  1  will  try  and  cross  if  you  like,  but  it  my 
loot  slips  1  shall  be  killed.  You  can  see  the  entrance  to  the  caverns 
from  the  place  where  you  are  standing." 

It  was  nDt  possible,  even  if  1  had  wished  it,  to  pass  him  and  try  the 
jump  myself.  The  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  ere  a  rope  could  be 
brought  night  would  be  upon  us.  Reluctantly  1  retraced  my  steps, 
having  to  go  backward  for  some  distance  owing  to  the  narrowness 
of  the  ledge.  Should  any  other  traveler  chance  to  visit  Istanos,  and 
be  able  to  stay  there  a  day  or  two,  it  would  be  well  worth  his  while 
to  procure  a  rope  and  examine  these,  as  far  as  1  can  learn,  un- 
explored grottoes. 

On  returning  to  the  Mudir'g  house,  1  found  a  levee  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants,  Armenians  as  well  as  Turks.  1  was  then  informed 
lhat  they  had  come  to  welcome  me  to  their  village.  The  real  reason 
being  that  they  wished  to  hear  the  latest  news  from  Constantinople. 
]N'o  newspapers  find  their  way  to  these  out-of-the-way  villages. 
The  inhabitants  can  only  learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  capital 
through  the  arrival  of  a  traveler. 

An  old  Armenian  priest  was  one  of  the  visitors.  He  sat  by  the 
side  of  the  Mudir,  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  center  of  the  room. 
The  legs  of  these  two  gentlemen  were  entirely  hid  from  view,  and 
although  the  room  was  very  chilly  where  1  was  sitting,  the  rest  of 
the  party  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  low  temperature.  1  now  discov- 
ered that  there  was  a  hole  in  the  platform.  A  pan  of  live  charcoal 
had  been  placed  in  the  recess.  The  natives  enveloped  in  furs,  and 
with  their  feet  over  the  embers,  were  able  to  witnstand  the  cold. 
The  platform  was  partly  covered  with  a  Persian  rug.  A  divan 
alongside  the  walls  made  up  the  furniture  of  the  room.  In  the 
background  and  near  the  door  stood  the  servants  of  the  Mudir,  and 
the  less  important  inhabitants.  It  was  not  considered  etiquette  for 
them  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  tbeir  superiors.  They  remained  with 
arms  folded  and  eyes  bent  down  in  token  of  humility.  When  the 
Mudir  thought  that  they  had  humbled  themselves  sufficiently  he 
made  a  sign  to  them.  They  all  squatted  down  on  their  haunches. 

"  Has  the  Conference  commenced?"  inquired  the  Mudir.    . 

"Yes." 

"  What  is  it  all  about?"  said  another  old  Turk,  the  Cadi. 

"  It  is  to  see  if  arrangements  can  be  made  so  as  to  prevent  war," 
1  replied. 

"  But  we  do  not  want  to  go  to  war  with  any  one,"  said  the  Mudir. 
"  Russia  wishes  to  go  to  war  with  us." 

"  Why  is  the  Conference  not  held  at  St.  Petersburg?"  asked  an- 
other of  his  visitors. 

"  Because  Russia  is  strong,  and  we  are  weak— the  other  powers 
are  afraid  of  Russia,"  said  the  Cadi. 

"  Do  Englishmen  like  Russia?"  inquired  the  Mudir. 

"  Some  do,  and  some  do  not,"  1  replied. 

"  Do  you?" 

"  1  like  the  people,  but  do  not  like  the  government." 

"Why?" 
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"  Because  it  is  a  despotic  form  of  government,  and  in  my  opinion 
all  despotisms  are  bad." 

"  1  like  to  hear  that,"  said  the  Mudir. 

"  So  do  I,"  said  each  one  of  the  assembled  guests,  taking  the  cue 
from  the  governor. 

"  Will  England  be  our  ally  in  the  case  ot  war?"  asked  the  Cadi. 

"  1  do  not  know,  but  1  hope  so. " 

Some  one  now  entered  and  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  Mudir.  rl  he 
latter  left  the  room:  he  was  followed  by  the  rest  oi  the  visitors,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Armenian  priest. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  Tuiks?"  1  asked. 

"  Very  well,"  replied  the  old  man,  at  the  same  time  blowing  his 
nose  in  his  dressing-gown,  pocket-handkerchiefs  being  apparently 
unknown  in  this  parl  of  Turkey.  "  Here,"  he  added,  "  the  popu- 
lation is  halt  Armenian  and  half  Turk,  this  makes  a  considerable 
difference,  in  other  villages,  where  the  Mohammedans  outnumber 
the  Christians,  the  latter  sometimes  suffer." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  suffer?    Are  they  tortured?" 

"  No,  never,"  replied  the  priest;  "  but  if  a  Turk  were  to  strike 
an  Armenian,  and  the  latter  were  to  hit  him  back,  all  the  Turks  in 
the  neighborhood  would  set  upon  the  Christian.  Then,  if  the 
Christian  should  complain  to  the  Mudir,  the  Turk  would  bring  wit- 
nesses to  say  that  the  Armenian  called  him  the  grandson  or  great- 
grandson  ol  a  dog.  The  Christian's  word  would  not  be  taken  as 
evidence.  But  things  are  much  better  than  they%  used  to  be,  and 
here  we  get  on  better  with  the  Mussulmans." 

My  English  servant  was  very  much  excited  that  evening.  At 
dinner-time  he  put  down  my  plate  with  a  bang  on  the  table,  and  every 
now  and  then  looked  at  Osman  with  an  air  of  supreme  contempt. 
"  What  has  happened?"  lat  last  inquired.  "  Have  you  and  Osmnn 
been  fighting,  or  are  you  both  in  love  with  the  same  woman?" 

"  No,  sir;  but  that  Hosman  he  ain't  taken  the  pack-suddle  off  our 
horse's  back  since  we  left  Scutari.  Every  night  1  tells  him  about 
it,  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  me  whatever.  1  expect  that  our  'oss 
has  an  awful  back — a  nasty  unfeeling  brute  is  Hosman,  i;ir.  How 
would  he  like  a  saddle  on  his  own  back  night  and  day  for  fourteen 
days?" 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  go  to  the  stable,  take  oft  the  saddle,  and  tell  me 
in  the  morning  if  the  horse's  back  is  sore  01  not." 

1  did  not  share  the  apprehensions  ot  my  English  servant.  The 
Turkish  pack-saddle  is  admirably  suited  for  a  long  journey.  During 
previous  expeditions  in  the  East,  1  hud  seen  some  Tartars  who  kept 
their  horses  saddled  lor  weeks  and  even  months  together,  and  all 
this  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  animals.  The  two  English 
riding-saddles  whicti  1  had  brought  from  Constantinople,  had 
already  proved  a  source  of  annoyance  to  me.  Our  steeds  had  lost  a 
great  deal  of  flesh,  owing  to  the  long  and  frequent  marches,  and  the 
panels  required  fresh  stuffing.  The  gray  horse  which  1  rode  had 
been  slightly  rubbed.  In  consequence  of  this  I  had  changed  saddles 
with  Osman,  who  was  much  lighter  than  myself.  The  Turkish 
saddle  not  having  a  panel,  is  better  adapted  for  long  marches.  Un- 
fortunately, if  is  an  uncomfortable  one  for  the  horseman:  my  own 
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experience  being  that  the  English  saddle  galls  the  steed,   but  the 
Turkish  one  the  rider. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

"  WELL,  how  is  the  animal's  back?"  I  inquired  of  Radford,  when 
he  awoke  me  the  next  morning. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,  sir.  I  took  the  saddle  oft,  and  our  horse 
ain't  touched  at  all.  Osman  came  in  when  1  was  a  looking  at  him. 
He  laughed,  and  said  '  Eyi  '  (good),  and  1  said  '  Eyi '  too.  But,  sir, 
it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  the  horse  ain't  got  an  awful  back." 

"  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your  Turkish?"  I  inquired. 

"  Capital,  sir;  1  often  have  a  talk  will)  Osman,  though  I  can't 
say  as  how  we  understand  each  other  much.  The  fellow,  lie  knows 
more  about  horses  than  1  thought  he  did;  one  lives  and  learns,  even 
from  Turks." 

We  were  escorted  out  of  Istanos*  by  the  Mudir  and  his  two  sons, 
lads  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen,  who  had  got  up  at  daybreak  to  speed 
the  1  rank  on  his  way.  The  Armenian  priest  came  to  the  door.  In. 
spite  of  the  early  hour,  a  great  many  inhabitants  had  assembled  on 
the  house-tops  to  have  a  look  at  the  Englishman  and  his  party. 

"  They  like  your  nation,"  said  the  Mudir,  as  the  people  saluted  us. 

"  Why  so?" 

"  They  remember  the  Crimean  war,  and  think  that  you  have 
come  to  help  us  against  the  Russians." 

"  I  wish  I  had,"  was  my  answer;  "  but  1  am  here  only  as  a 
'  traveler.'  " 

We  retraced  our  steps  along  the  route  of  the  previous  day,  march- 
ing for  some  time  by  the  bank  of  the  river.  Presently  1  came  to  a 
well-built  stone  bridge.  It  spans  the  stream,  which  is  here  about 
forty  yards  wide,  besides  being  very  rapid  and  deep.  Soon  after- 
wards the  path  traversed  a  spacious  plain,  formerly  the  battle-field 
of  Tamerlane.  At  one  end  of  this  plain,  and  on  a  hill,  or  rather  a 
ridge  of  hills,  is  Angora.  Its  ruined  battlements  and  lofty  minarets 
stand  out  conspicuously.  The  town  itself  lies  rather  in  the  back- 
ground and  on  a  slope.  A  Zaptieh  met  us  as  we  were  entering  a 
narrow  street,  and  said  that  a  Turkish  gentleman  had  sent  him  to 
escort  me  to  his  house. 

On  we  rode,  through  many  dirty  lanes,  until  1  finally  entered  a 
wide  yard.  This  court  was  overlooked  by  a  large  and  handsome 
building. 

"  Suleimar  Effendi  lives  here,"  said  the  Zaptieh. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  he  alluded  now-  appeared  descending 
some  stone  steps  which  gave  access  to  the  court-yard.  He  ap- 
proached us,  and  aided  me  to  dismount;  then,  taking  my  hand,  he 
led  me  into  a  large  room  furnished  with  chairs,  as  well  as  with  a 
divan,  and  carpeted  with  rich  Persian  rugs.  Advancing  to  the 
place  of  honor,  in  the  center  of  the  divan,  he  asked  me  to  be  seated, 
and  sat  down  by  my  side,  several  of  his  friends  being  accommodated 
on  the  floor. 

Suleiman  Effendi  «vas  dressed  in  European  fashion,  with  the  ex- 

*  For  military  importance  of  this  district,  see  Appendix  XIV. 
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ception  of  his  fez.  He  had  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  Arabic;  1 
soon  found  that  he  was  well  posted  in  European  politics. 

"  I  heard  that  an  Englishman  was  on  bis  way  to  Angora,"  he 
said,  "  and  determined  that  .you  should  he  my  guest.  We  received 
the  news  about  you  from  Ismid." 

"  Are  there  any  other  Englishmen  here?"  1  inquired. 

"  Only  one — the  vice-consul,  a  merchant:  but  J.  will  send  and  let 
him  know  that  you  have  arrived.  In  the  meantime  have  a  glass  of 
raid."  Poceeding  to  the  cabinet  in  the  wall,  Suleiman  carefully 
unlocked  it,  and  produced  a  decanter  with  some  glasses. 

"  Thanks,  I  do  not  drink  spirits." 

"No  more  do  1,"  replied  Suleiman,  laughing;  "only  medicin- 
ally, you  know;"  and  he  drank  off  a  bumper. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  English  vice-consul  arrived.  He  was  dressed 
in  his  official  uniform,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Bulgarian, 
who  was  a  merchant  in  the  same  business  as  himself. 

"  Mr. was  very  surprised  to  see  an  Englishman  in  Angora, 

no  one  of  our  nation  having  visited  that  town  for  several  years  past; 
and  he  informed  me  that  the  telegram  had  just  been  received  from 
Constantinople  with  reference  to  the  proclamation  of  a  Constitution. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  town  of  Angora  was  to  be  illuminated 
on  the  following  evening;  cannon  would  be  fired,  and  the  Pasha 
would  read  the  proclamation  to  the  populace  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
palace. 

"  What  does  it — the  Constitution — mean?"  I  inquired. 

"  Mean?"  replied  the  Bulgarian,  who  spoke  English  perfectly; 
"  it  means  a  quantity  of  promises  which  the  government  will  never 
fulfill." 

"It  probably  means  a  Parliament  in  Constantinople,"  said  the 
consul;  "  but  we  have  no  particulars  as  yet."  And,  making  an  ap- 
pointment for  me  to  call  upon  him  in  the  morning,  he  left  the  room, 
accompanied  by  the  Bulgarian. 

1  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  intelligence.  A  Parliament  in 
Constantinople!  How  would  the  members  be  chosen?  and  who 
would  choose  them?  It  universal  suffrage  prevailed,  only  one  in 
about  every  300  of  the  electors  would  be  able  to  read  or  write;  all  of 
them  would  be  ignorant  of  everything  beyond  the  interests  of  their 
immediate  neighborhood. 

"  Is  a  Parliament  possible  here?"  I  inquired  of  my  host. 

"It  is  possible  in  theory,  but  impossible  in  practice,"*  was  the 
reply.  "  We  require  more  liberty,  but  this  must  be  a  question  of 
time.  We  must  educate  the  people,  and  teach  both  Christians 
and  the  Mohammedans  that  a  difference  of  opinion  on  religious 
matters  is  not  a  subject  about  which  men  should  quarrel.  Religion 
has  been  the  cause  of  more  wars  than  anything  else  in  historj'." 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is,"  he  continued,  "  I  believe  that  in  another 
hundred  years  there  will  be  either  no  religion  at  all,  or  else  that 
every  religion  will  be  merged  into  one  creed." 

"  The  Christian,"  1  observed. 

"  Who  knows?"  continued  my  host.    "  We  live  in  strange  times; 

*  This  is  refuted  by  an  Official  Despatch  recently  received  from  H.M.'s  Am- 
bassador at  Constantinople,  see  Appendix  IV. 
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even  we  Turks,  the  more  particularly  those  who  live  in  Constantino- 
ple, begin  to  argue  about  such  matters.  However  there  is  one  thing 
I  cannot  understand  about  you  Christians — you  appear  to  me  to 
have  so  many  roads  to  heaven.  For  instance,  in  Anatolia  there  are 
American  Protestant  missionaries,  Italian  Catholic  missionaries,  and 
then  Ihere  are  the  Armenians,  who  profess  the  Armenian  faith." 

"  Well,"  1  remarked,  "  what  of  it?" 

""Wait  a  moment,"  said  my  host.  "An  Armenian,  who  is  of 
the  Armenian  faith,  is  half-way  up  his  staircase  to  heaven.  An 
American  missionary  calls  after  him,  '  Where  are  you  going?'  '  I 
am  going  to  heaven.'  '  No,  you  are  not;  that  is  not  the  road  to 
heaven.  You  are  going  in  the  wrong  direction.  Come  down  imme- 
dialely,  and  1  will  show  you  the  way.'  The  Armenian  descends  the 
steps,  and  begins  ascending  the  road  the  missionary  points  out  to 
him.  Presently  another  voice  is  heard.  It  comes  from  the  mouth 
of  an  Italian  missionary.  '  Where  are  you  going?'  '  1  am  going  to 
heaven.'  '  No,  you  are  not;  come  down  immediately.  You  are  on 
the  road  to  hell.'  The  result  is,"  continued  Suleiman,  "  that  the 
poor  Armenian  does  not  know  which  way  to  turn.  He  is  perpetu- 
ally going  up  or  coming  down  the  steps,  and  he  never  reaches  his 
destination." 

"  Stop,"  1  said,  "  you  Mohammedans  are  also  split  up  into  sects. 
There  are  the  Sunnites  and  the  Shiites,  and  you  both  hate  each 
other." 

"Alas!  it  is  too  true,"  replied  my  companion,  "but  if  we  have 
two  sects,  you,  according  to  what  I  have  read,  number  at  least  a 
hundred,  and  the  members  of  many  of  the  sects  think  that  every  one 
else  besides  themselves  must  be  damned.  A  very  charitable  doc- 
trine that,  is  it  not?"  he  added. 

"  Who  was  the  Bulgarian  with  our  vice-consul?"  1  inquired. 

"  He  is  in  business  with  the  vice-consul,  and,  1  am  soiry  to  say, 
does  not  like  us  Turks." 

"  Why?" 

"  Because  his  brother  was  one  of  the  victims  in  the  late  Bulgarian 
rebellion.  People  in  England  blame  us  for  the  massacres,"  con- 
tinued Suleiman.  "  What  could  we  do?  Our  regular  troops  were 
employed  elsewhere.  This  was  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Russia; 
we  were  obliged  to  employ  Circassians.  The  Circassians  hate  the 
Russians,  and  indeed  they  have  reason  to  hate  them.  Those  whose 
own  mothers  and  sisters  have  been  ravished  and  butchered,  cannot 
be  expected  to  love  their  oppressors.  The  Circassians  looked  upon 
the  Bulgarians  as  Russians,  hence  the  bloodshed.  A  few  days  ago 
1  read  an  extract  from  an  English  paper,  which  had  been  translated 
into  Turkish.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  an  English  priest  had  seen 
people  impaled  by  our  Bashi  Bazouks.  Have  you  heard  of  this?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  story  has  been  contradicted." 

"  It  is  a  pity  when  Christian  priests  or  Mohammedan  Imaums  mix 
fhemselves'up  in  politics,"  remarked  another  Turk;  "  their  place  is 
to  calm  men's  passions,  not  to  rouse  them." 

They  left  me;  my  host  having  previously  asked  at  what  time  "t 
should  like  to  dine,  with  the  observation  that  his  hour  was  mine. 
Three  servants  were  also  placed  at  my  disposal,  with  orders  to  sup 
ply  me  with  anything  1  might  require. 
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The  following  morning  1  called  upon  the  vice-consul,  and  found 
him  at  home  with  his  wife — a  delicate-looking  lady,  who  had  braved 
all  the  hardships  of  the  journey  from  Ismid  in  order  to  be  at  her 
husband's  side. 

The  house  was  furnished  with  every  English  comfort.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  so  many  days  from  a  railroad. 

"  That  piano  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  the  vice-con- 
sul. "  It  was  brought  here  in  two  parts,  and  on  mules." 

"  It  is  wondeitul  how  it  could  have  survived  the  journey,"  said 
the  lady.  Going  to  the  instrument,  she  sounded  the  notes,  which 
were  very  fairly  in  tune.  "The  Turkish  ladies  are  so  astonished 
with  the  piano,"  she  continued.  "  They  will  sit  for  hours  and  listen 
to  me  playing." 

I  now  started  with  the  consul  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pasha.  We  ar- 
rived in  a  large  courtyard,  which  was  badly  paved  with  loose  stones. 
At  one  end  ihere  were  some  steps  which  led  to  the  official  residence. 
The  courtyard  was  thronged  with  people  who  had  been  summoned 
to  hear  the  telegram  read  about  the  new  Constitution;  men  in  uni- 
form, beggars,  people  with  petitions  m  their  hands  all  swearing  and 
jostling  each  other,  as  my  companion  and  myself  with  difficulty 
made  our  way  up  the  stairs.  We  were  at  once  admitted  into  the 
audience-room.  1  found  the  Pasha,  a  tall,  good-looking  man  of 
middle  age,  engaged  in  placing  his  seal  upon  a  number  of  docu- 
ments which  an  official  was  handing  to  him.  He  received  us  court- 
eously, and  proposed  that  we  should  accompany  him  to  the  court 
below,  and  listen  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Sultan's  telegram. 

The  Pasha  then  introduced  me  to  his  son,  a  young  man  about 
twerty;  he  spoke  French  fluently  and  without  any  perceptible  ac- 
cent, having  been  educated  by  a  French  tutor. 

"  We  have  only  one  cannon  in  Angora,"  he  remarked,  "  and  it  is 
to  be  fired  101  times.  We  are  a  little  afraid  that  it  may  not  be  able 
to  stand  the  ordeal." 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father,  "  we  have  only  one  cannon,  but  we  have 
sent  25,000  men  to  the  war.  We  do  not  require  any  cannons,"  he 
added.  "  Our  own  people  are  quiet  enough.  The  Russians  will 
not  find  it  a  very  easy  matter  to  reach  Angora." 

We  descended  the  steps;  on  reaching  the  courtyard,  the  clerk — a 
wonderful  old  gentleman  in  a  green  dressing-gown,  and  with  a 
wheezy  voice — called  for  silence. 

The  Pasha  then  announced  that  the  Sultan  had  been  pleased  to 
grant  more  liberties  to  his  people,  and  that  the  present  autocratic 
form  of  government  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  Constitution.  The 
imaum,  or  priest,  here  said  "  Amin,"  equivalent  to  our  Amen;  and 
the  vice-consul  put  on  his  cap  with  a  gilt  peak,  which  he  had  taken 
off  during  the  ceremony. 

The  Pasha's  son  now  invited  me  to  visit  his  rooms,  tvhich  were  a 
suit  of  apartments  separate  from  those  occupied  by  his  father.  I 
found  his  book-shelves  well  stored  with  scientific  French  works, 
and,  to  my  surprise,  discovered  that  the  young  Bey  was  not  only 
remarkably  well  educated  for  a  Turk,  but  was  much  better  informed 
than  nine  Englishmen  out  of  ten  who  have  been  to  a  public  school, 
and  have  taken  their  degrees  at  the  university. 
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"  Well,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  result  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion?" 1  inquired. 

"  We  are  what  you  would  call  in  England  a  very  conservative 
nation.  This  sudden  change  has  almost  taken  away  our  breath. 
We  have  not  yet  received  the  document  which  contains  all  the 
clauses  of  the  new  constitution,  and  only  know  of  them  by  tele- 
gram; if  we  are  to  attempt  a  form  of  government  such  as  you  hav< 
in  England,  in  my  opinion  we  shall  fail." 

"  Why  so?"  1  asked. 

"  Because  not  only  the  electing  class  but  the  men  who  will  proba- 
bly be  chosen  to  sit  in  Parliament  are  only  half  educated.  We  shall 
have  ignorant  legislators  for  an  equally  ignorant  nation.  We  want 
time,"  he  continued;  "we  require  roads  and  railways.  If  there 
were  means  of  communication,  the  people  would  travel  and  see  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learned  away  from  home,  and  even  from 
you  Christians.  Give  us  roads  and  railways,  they  will  be  worth 
fifty  constitutions,  for  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  will  soon  be  found 
impracticable." 

"  It  will  never  be  carried  out,"  said  the  vice-consul,  who  was  sit- 
ting next  to  him.  "  It  has  been  drawn  up  merely  as  a  sop  tor  the 
plenipotentiaries  at  the  Conference." 

"  Well,  whatever  they  do  in  other  places,"  said  the  Bey,  "  we 
shall  carry  it  out  in  its  integrity  here." 

As  he  said  these  words  the  boom  of  the  cannon  resounded  from 
below,  tae  windows  of  the  room  begun  to  rattle,  the  sound  of  a  mob 
cheering,  rapidly  followed  the  report. 

"  A  great  deal  of  noise  and  a  great  deal  of  smoke;  voiln  la  Consti- 
tution," said  the  consul,  and  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  Stop,"  said  the  Bey,  "  you  must  not  walk,  1  will  send  my  car- 
riage with  you.  It  is  almost  the  only  carriage  in  Angora,"  he  add- 
ed, "  and  1  have  a  compatriot  of  yours  as  a  coachman;  he  has  been 
with  me  three  years." 

CHAPTER    Xll. 

THE  Pasha's  carriage  was  a  funny-looking  old  vehicle.  It  gave 
me  the  idea  of  a  broken-down  four-wheeler,  which  had  been  taken 
to  pieces  and  converted  into  an  Irish  car.  There  were  no  springs. 
My  bones  were  nearly  dislocated  as  we  drove  down  the  main  stieet 
to  the  consul's  house". 

The  coachman  turned  out  to  be  not  an  Englishman,  but  an  Irish- 
man. He  had  lost  all  signs  of  the  native  diollery.  Four  years 
spent  in  Turkey  seemed  to  have  taken  the  life  out  of  him.  He  had 
been  sent  home  to  Ireland  during  the  previous  summer,  to  buy  some 
carriage-horses  tor  his  master.  On  returning  with  his  purchases,  a 
storm  arose  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  The  captain  of  the  vessel  had 
been  obliged  to  order  the  crew  to  throw  the  horses  overboard. 
This,  and  the  absence  of  all  female  society,  had  weighed  upon 
Paddy's  mind.  He  only  brightened  up  for  one  moment,  when  the 
consul,  giving  him  a  glass  of  whisky,  desired  him  to  drink  it  in 
honor  of  Ould  Ireland  and  ot  Christmas-day.  For  it  was  Christmas- 
day  in  Angora,  and  the  consul's  good  wife  was  busily  engaged  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  cuisine. 
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"  You  are  going  to  dine  with  us,  to-night?"  said  the  hospitable 
gentleman.  "Nay,  you  must,"  he  added.  "We  are  to  have  a 
turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts,  and  my  wife  is  busy  leaching  the 
Turkish  servants  how  to  make  a  plum-pudding.  \ou  will  also  meet 
some  ot  the  celebrities  of  Angora." 

At  dinner  one  of  the  guests — it  1  remember  right,  an  Armenian — 
did  not  seem  to  share  the  opinions  which  the  Pasha  had  expressed 
that  morning  with  reference  to  the  quiet  and  good  order  in  the  city. 

It  appeared,  according  to  this  person,  that  there  is  a  vagabond 
society,  a  society  ot  thieves,  in  Angora,  which  preys  upon  Turks 
and  Christians.  The  members  of  this  society  go  at,  night  to  different 
houses,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  order  the  proprietors,  under  threat 
of  assassination,  to  draw  the  bolts.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  fright- 
ened to  death,  frequently  open  the  door.  The  thieves,  entering,  eat 
what  they  find  in  the  house,  and  afterward  make  the  proprietor  give 
them  a  sum  of  money. 

"  Yes,"  remarked  another  guest,  "the  worst  of  it  is  that  several 
of  the  chief  people  in  the  town  are  said  to  be  mixed  up  in  this  so- 
ciety." 

A  great  fiie  had  taken  place  in  Sivrissa,  a  short  time  before. 
Damage  had  been  done  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  to  the  amount 
of  thirty  million  piastres.  The  Turks  did  not  willingly  receive  the 
Armenians  into  their  houses,  but  when  they  did  so,  subsequently 
threw  their  mattresses  out  ot  the  window,  saying  that  they  had  been 
defiled  by  the  contact  of  a  giaour's  body.  This  was  mentioned  to 
show  the  fanaticism  ot  the  Turks. 

However,  during  my  subsequent  travels  in  Armenia,  the  impres- 
sion gradually  dawned  upon  my  mind  that  the  Tuiks  were,  first  ot 
all,  very  wise  not  to  wish  to  receive  the  Armenians  into  their  houses; 
and,  secondly,  if  they  had  been  good-natured  enough  to  do  so,  to 
destroy  the  mattresses  after  the  departure  of  their  guests.  The 
-Armenians  in  their  habits  of  body  are  filthy  to  the  last  degree.  Theii 
houses  and  clothes  are  infested  with  vermin.  The  Turks,  on  the 
contrary,  ate  much  cleaner,  and  are  most  particular  about  the  use  ot 
the  bath.  An  Englishman  would  not  be  pleased  if  his  house  became 
filled  with  what  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  mention.  If  he  did 
under  such  circumstances  admit  strangers,  he  would  probably  destroy 
their  bedding  the  moment  that  they  departed. 

One  of  the  visitors  now  remarked  that  there  had  been  ten  Pashas 
in  four  years  in  Angora,  and  that  this  frequent  removal  of  officials 
was  one  of  the  causes  which  had  led  to  the  decadence  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"  Yes,"  said  another,  "  a  Pasha  never  feels  sure  of  his  place. 
Another  evil  here  is  the  delay  in  settling  cases  of  litigation.  The 
arrears  are  enormous,  and  although  in  November,  1875,  a  firman 
from  the  Sultan  called  attention  to  this  matter,  and  ordered  all  law 
cases  to  be  settled  at  once,  nothing  has  been  done  to  carry  the  edict 
into  execution.  It  when  the  authorities  find  that  they  have  a  good 
man  as  a  Pasha  they  would  leave  him  for  say  ten  years  in  office,  we 
should  advance  much  more  rapidly  than  at  present." 

1  next  heard  that  Angora  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  famine  which  had  devastated  the  neighborhood  in  1873-74,  the 
amount  of  taxes  owing  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  government 
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amounting  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  hall  Turkish  pounds.  The 
arrears  of  taxes  owing  previous  to  1872  had  been  canceled,  gome 
being  as  rr.uch  as  ten,  twelve,  and  twenty  years  due.  Previous  to 
canceling  the  arrears,  the  government  had  put  up  to  auction  the 
right  ot  collecting  the  entire  sum;  but,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants 
had  emigrated,  no  one  ventured  to  bid. 

There  were  18.000  deaths  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  during 
the  famine,  and  25,000  people  died  subsequently  in  consequence  of 
its  effects.  The  chief  trade  of  the  district  is  in  goals'  hair,  60  pei 
cent,  of  the  goats,  sheep,  and  cattle  had  perished.  Children  had  been 
deserted  and  left  in  the  streets;  some  instances  of  babies  being  eaten 
by  their  parents  were  brought  to  light. 

The  following  morning  1  received  a  visit  from  a  relative  of  my 
host,  Hadji  Taifik  Effendi.  It  i?  said  that  he  will  one  day  be  the 
head  of  the  Mussulman  faith.  1  found  this  Mohammedan  divine 
excessively  bellicose  in  his  ideas;  he  eagerly  desired  war. 

"  "Why  so?"  1  inquired. 

"  Because  an  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  poisoner  in  your  house. 
Because  war  must  come  some  day,  and  it  is  better  to  get  rid  ot  a 
cancer  by  sacrificing  a  limb.  Russian  agents  have  been  doing  their 
best  to  sow  discord  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  our  provinces ;  this 
they  did  during  peace  time  and  whilst  a  Russian  embassador  was  at 
Constantinople." 

"  Yes,"  said  my  host,  "  and  an  embassador  who  is  himself  a 
prime  mover  in  the  secret  societies  which  are  agitating  Europe.  The 
Russian  government  pretends  to  be  alarmed  at  the  secret  societies, 
but  it  is  the  hot-bed  of  all  the  secret  societies  in  the  world.*  You 
may  depend  upon  it,"  he  continued,  "  that  the  massacres  which  oc- 
curred in  Bulgaria  had  been  planned  long  before  the  outbreak.  Our 
regular  troops  had  been  purposely  sent  to  other  parts  ot  the  empire. 
The  Russian  authorities  were  well  aware  of  what  was  about  to  take 
place,  and  were  delighted  at  the  effect  which  it  had  upon  public 
opinion  in  England.  One  thing,  however,  1  can  not  understand,  and 
this  is  why  your  newspapers  always  published  the  accounts  of  the 
Bulgarian  women  and  children  who  were  slaughtered,  and  never 
went  into  any  particulars  about  the  Turkish  women  who  were  mas- 
sacred by  the  Bulgarians,  or  about  our  soldiers  whose  noses  were  cut 
off,  and  who  were  mutilated  by  the  insurgents  in  the  Herzegovina. 
A  Turk  values  his  nose  quite  as  much  as  a  Christian,"  he  added. 

1  now  learned  that  fladji  Taifik  Eflendi  tad  five  wives,  tut  that 
Suleiman  Effendi  only  possessed  one.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  rich 
inhabitant  of  the  town,  and  one  day  seeing  Suleiman  pass  her  win- 
dows, was  struck  by  his  appearance.  She  sent  an  old  woman  as 
intermediary,  to  him.  The  marriage  was  arranged;  the  lady  bring- 
ing all  her  late  husband's  fortune  to  her  new  spouse. 

The  Turkish  law  about  the  distribution  ot  property  after  a  man's 
death,  is  rather  curious.  ]f  a  man  dies  leaving  a  daughter,  but  if  at 
the  same  time  he  has  a  brother,  the  daughter  and  his  brother  divide 
the  property.  Should  he  leave  two  daughters  and  a  brother,  each 
girl  takes  a  quarter,  his  brother  the  half;  if  he  has  one  son  and  a 

*  This  is  authenticated  to  a  great  extent  by  an  Official  Dispatch.  See  Ap 
pendix  V. 
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brother,  the  brother  is  left  out  altogether,  and  the  son  takes  every- 
thing. 

That  evening  I  received  an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  Turkish  gen- 
tleman. My  host  was  one  ot  the  guests;  we  went  together  to  the 
place  of  entertainment.  There  was  a  strange  mixture  ot  nationali- 
ties, comprising  Turks,  Armenians,  an  Italian  doctor,  a  certain  M. 
Gasparini,  who  had  been  tor  some  years  in  Angora,  and  was  a  greac 
favorite  with  the  inhabitants;  Greeks,  a  Bulgarian,  and  our  consul, 
who  is  a  Scotchman.  We  passed  through  a  court-yard  which  s.ur- 
rounded  the  house.  It  was  illuminated  with  paper  lanterns  ot 
various  patterns.  Presently  1  found  myself  in  a  room  surrounded 
by  divans.  The  guests  weie  all  assembled.  In  the  center  of  the 
apartment  was  a  table.  On  it  were  placed  bottles  of  red  and  white 
wine  of  Armenian  manufacture,  raki,  mastic,  brandy,  and  liquors, 
whilst  biscuits,  nuts  and  filberts,  with  sardines,  were  on  little  dishes 
interspersed  amidst  the  decanters.  My  host,  who  was  a  stout  and 
very  dark  man,  pouring  out  a  bumper,  insisted  upon  all  the  com- 
pany joining  him  in  his  libations,  then,  turning  to  M.  Gasparini,  he 
complained  about  the  state  ot  his  digestion. 

"  "Well,  if  you  will  drink  so  much,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you  ought 
not  to  expect  to  feel  well." 

"  Spirits."  said  the  fat  lurk;  "1  like  spirits — they  refresh  my 
stomach,  and  I  become  cheerful.  Send  me  some  medicines,"  he 
added. 

"  There  is  no  good  treating  these  Turks,"  said  the  doctor  to  me, 
in  Italian.  "  They  mix  up  everything  together,  wine,  spirits,  physic, 
etc.,  and  then  expect  to  get  well.  If  they  would  only  carry  out 
their  prophet's  injunctions,  and  leave  oft  drinking  wine,  they  would 
enjoy  much  better  health." 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  prophet  and  the  old  woman 
in  Mecca?"  said  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  listening  to  the  con- 
versation. 

"  No;  what  is  it?" 

"  Well,"  observed  the  visitor,  "  there  is  a  tradition  that  one  day 
an  old  woman  came  to  the  prophet  and  said, '  Oh!  only  true  prophet 
of  God,  when  1  die,  to  which  particular  heaven  shall  I  be  sent?' 
The  prophet,  who  was  continually  being  bothered  by  similar  ques- 
tions, and  "  (aside  to  the  doctor)  "  whose  digestion  on  that  particu- 
lar occasion  was  very  likely  out  of  order,  replied  gruffly,  '  Go  away, 
go  away!  There  are  no"  old  women  in  heaven.'  Upon  this  the  aged 
dame  left  the  house  crying.  In  a  short  time  the  prophet's  domicile 
was  surrounded  by  all  the  ancient  females  in  Mecca.  Their  cries 
became  so  loud  that  they  attracted  Mohammed's  attention;  he  went 
out  to  them.  'Oh,  holy  Prophet!  holy  Prophet!'  they  cried. 
'  Well,  what  do  you  want?'  '  Tou  have  said  that  there  are  no  old 
women  in  heaven.  Whatever  shall  we  do!'  The  prophet  was  not 
in  the  least  nonplussedf  or  an  answer.  '  Quite  true,'  said  Mohammed, 
'  quite  true,  1  said  so.  There  are  no  old  women  in  heaven;  they  all 
become  young  so  soon  as  they  arrive  there  1'  " 
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CHAPTER  X11I. 

BY  this  time  the  guests  had  consumed  many  cigarettes,  smoked 
numerous  Nargilehs,  and  drank  freely  of  the  liquors.  The  host, 
rising,  proposed  that  we  should  adjourn  to  the  dining-room.  There 
we  found  three  musicians  with  instruments  tuuch  resembling  banjos. 

"  We  are  to  have  some  music,"  said  the  Bey,  the  Pasha's  son, 
V7ho  was  one  of  the  guests.  "  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  much 
to  your  taste.  Our  melodies  are  very  different  to  those  which  you 
are  accustomed  to  hear  in  Europe." 

He  was  quite  right;  Turkish  melodies  are  very  different.  There 
is  a  wilduess  and  pathos  about  many  of  them  which  strikes  Ihe 
stranger  accustomed  to  the  more  regular  measure  which  distin- 
guishes European  music.  Now  they  resounded  so  plaintively  that 
the  guests  involuntarily  ceased  talking.  Another  instant,  the  in- 
struments, bursting  forth  with  a  startling  crash,  half  deafened  us 
with  the  clamor. 

The  performers  swung  their  heads  from  side  to  side,  and  kept 
time  with  the  quickening  air;  the  strains  went  faster  and  faster. 
The  guests  were  inspired  with  the  musicians'  enthusiasm.  All  the 
heads  began  to  swing,  we  Europeans  involuntarily  marking  the 
time  with  our  feet  on  the  floor.  The  musicians  panted  with  their 
exertions.  Suddenly  the  melody  left  off  abruptly,  and  one  of  the 
performers  commenced  a  doleful  dirge.  This  did  not  last  Jong,  and 
when  he  was  in  the  most  pathetic  part,  another  crash  from  the 
orchestra  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  the  verse. 

"  Turkish  music  is  exactly  like  a  Turkish  dinner,"  observed  one 
of  the  guests;  "  it  is  a  series  of  surprises;  the  leader  of  the  orchestra 
goes  from  andante  to  a  lacing  pade  without  any  crescendo  whatso- 
ever; the  cook  in  the  same  manner—  he  first  gives  us  a  dish  as  sweet 
&s  honey  and  then  astonishes  our  stomachs  with  a  sauce  as  acid  as 
vinegar.  Now  we  are  eating  fish,  another  instant  blahc-mange.  A 
vegetable  is  next  placed  before  us,  and  our  stomachs  have  scarcely 
recovered  from  their  astonishment,  when  a  sweet  is  served  up  with 
some  savory  pastry." 

The  servants,  who  were  much  more  numerous  than  the  guests, 
vied  with  each  other  in  serving  the  different  dishes.  Twenty  at- 
tendant domestics  were  arranged  in  Indian  file.  So  soon  as  the  host 
made  a  sign  to  the  leading  domestic,  each  kind  of  food  was  replaced 
by  another,  and  number  two  servant  was  prepared  with  fresh  viands, 
while  number  one,  who  had  hurried  to  the  kitchen,  returned  with 
another  dish. 

The  table  was  a  raised  one,  chaiis  were  placed  round  it.  This 
was  done  in  honor  of  the  European  visitors.  We  all  ate  with  our 
fingers,  each  man  helping  himself  according  to  his  rank  or  social 
position.  It  was  not  etiquette  tor  a  Cadi  to  seize  a  piece  of  meat 
before  the  Bey  put  his  fingers  in  the  dish;  a  captain  had  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  a  colonel. 

To  eat  blanc-mange  a  la  Turque  requires  some  practice;  however, 
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the  consul  and  the  Italian  doctor  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  East, 
and  used  their  fingers  as  readily  as  a  knife  and  fork. 

At  last  our  dinner  was  over.  Fruit,  mince-meat,  dishes  of  vege- 
tables, sweets  and  raisins,  salads  and  creams,  concluding  with  a  huge 
bowl  ol  boiled  rice,  had  been  disposed  of,  the  whole  having  been 
washed  down  by  tumblers  of  red  country  wine  very  like  Burgundy. 

"  Praise  be  to  God!"  said  our  host,  rising;  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

A  servant  poured  water  over  the  hands  of  the  visitors,  beginning 
with  each  man  according  to  his  rank.  We  adjourned  into  another 
room.  Here  coffee,  tchibouks  and  nargileJis  were  handed  round  to 
the  company. 

A  servant  now  approached  and  said  lhal,  Osman  was  waiting  out- 
side, and  wished  to  speak  to  me. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  inquired.  "  Have  you  come  to  tell  me 
ho\v  industrious  you  are,  or  do  you  want  some  more  money?"  1 
had  previously  observed  that  when  Osman  wished  to  speak  to  me, 
these  two  topics  were  almost  invariably  the  subject  of  his  conversa- 
tion. 

"  No,  Effenfli,  but  the  horse—" 

"  Which  horse?" 

"  The  bay  that  makes  a  noise." 

"Well,  what  of  him?" 

"  He  is  lame.  My  brother  has  seen  him.  1  have  seen  him.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  carry  his  pack  to-morrow." 

"  Hire  two  horses  instead  of  one,  and  lead  the  roarer." 

"  Yes,  Effendi,  that  is  what  1  have  been  trying  to  do;  but  the 
people  ask  for  many  liras;  their  hearts  are  stony  at  the  sight  ot  our 
difficulties,  they  open  wide  their  purses  toi  the  Efiendi's  gold." 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  post?" 

"  Yes,  but  the  postmaster  has  ten  horses,  and  only  one  man  to 
look  after  them.  The  postmaster  says  if  you  hire  two  baggage 
animals  that  you  must  pay  for  ten." 

"  Wait  here,  Osman,"  I  said;  returning  to  my  host,  1  informed 
him  of  my  difficulties. 

"Oh!  the  dog!"  exclaimed  the  Bey.  "He  is  trying  to  cheat 
you!" 

Tearing  a  piece  of  paper  from  an  old  letter  in  his  pocket  he 
wrote  a  note  to  the  chief  ot  police,  desiring  him  to  bring  the  post- 
master immediately  before  us. 

"  The  postmaster  is  in  bed,"  said  Osman,  who  had  entered  the 
room. 

"In  bed  or  out  of  bed,  he  shall  be  brought  here,"  said  the  young 
Bey;  stamping  the  piece  of  paper  with  his  seal,  he  gave  it  to  a 
servant.  Presently  a  noise  was  heard.  The  postmaster  arrived, 
followed  by  the  chief  ot  the  police. 

"  ifou  must  give  this  English  gentleman  two  horses  at  once." 

"  Yes,  Bey  Effendi." 

"  But  why  did  not  you  do  so  before?" 

"Because  1  did  not  know  that  it  was  the  Bey's  pleasure — the 
will  of  the  son  of  our  Pasha  is  my  will.  Upon  my  head  be  it;  the 
horses  shall  come." 

"  Good  horses,"  1  remarked,  "  stout  and  strong." 
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"  Have  1  not  said  so?"  replied  the  man,  and  it  was  agreed  that  1 
was  to  hire  two  horses  as  far  as  Yuzgat,  paying  the  regular  tariff  of 
three  piastres  for  each  horse  per  hour. 

"People  in  Turkey  who  deal  in  horses  are  great  rogues,"  said 
the  Bey;  "  are  they  the  same  in  your  country  A  horse-dealer  near 
Kars  would  try  and  get  the  hest  of  his  dearest  friend  in  a  bargain." 

"  They  are  much  the  same  in  England,"  1  replied;  and  the  young 
Bey  began  to  tell  us  some  stories  of  horse-copers  in  Aleppo,  where 
he  had  passed  some  years,  and  in  which  town  the  fair  sex  was  more 
than  usually  frail. 

"  The  young  men  in  that  city  have  a  curious  way  of  showing 
their  affection  to  the  lady  of  their  choice,"  continued  the  speaker. 
"  A  girl  has,  say,  three  lovers — a  small  allowance  for  a  lady  in  that 
part  of  the  world — she  does  not  know  which  to  select,  each  one  of 
the  suitors  is  eager  to  display  his  gallantry." 

"  What  does  she  do?"  asked  one  of  the  party.  "  Acceut  them 
all?" 

"  No,  she  takes  three  bits  of  live  charcoal  from  out  of  the  fire; 
giving  each  of  her  lovers  a  piece,  she  tells  them  to  place  it  in  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  The  fire  burns  through  tne  skin,  the  tendons 
are  laid  bare;  sometimes  the  amorous  gentlemen  will  resist  till  the 
flesh  has  been  burned  to  the  bone.  Here  one  or  two  ot  them  gen- 
erally succumb  to  the  torture;  the  man  who  resists  the  longest  wins 
the  lady." 

"  But  if  they  are  all  equally  indifferent  to  pain,  and  the  charcoal 
burns  out,  wliat  happens  then?"  I  inquired. 

"  The  lady  takes  three  more  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  begins  again 
with  the  other  hand,"  replied  the  Bey.  "  The  more  they  resist  the 
better  the  girl  likes  them,  because  it  is  a  proof  to  her  mind  that  they 
value  her  more  than  their  own  torture." 

"  Did  you  ever  try  it?" 

"  No,"  said  the  Bey,  laughing..  "  I  can  get  a  wife  without  any 
trouble,  so  I  do  not  care  about  burning  my  fingers.  We  burn  our 
fingers  quite  soon  enough  after  marriage  as  it  is." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  and  he  began  to  give  me  a  long  account 
of  the  domestic  lite  in  some  ot  the  harems  in  Angora. 

According  to  the  doctor's  experiences  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
immorality  amid  the  fair  sex  in  the  city,  although  nothing  to  what 
existed  in  Yurgat,  another  town  which  1  should  pass  by  on  the  way 
to  Kars.  In  Angora,  although  the  women  are  very  unfaithful  to 
their  husbands,  yet  everything  is  kept  more  or  less  concealed.  In 
Yurgat  it  was  very  different,  and  there  you  could  actually  see  the 
dance  ot  the  Turkish  gypsy  women,  although  in  Angora  it  was 
strictly  prohibited. 

M.  Qasparini  was  doing  a  large  practice.  He  had  been  established 
for  ten  years  in  Angora  and  its  neighborhood.  Prom  his  position 
as  a  medical  man  he  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  more  about 
the  domestic  life  of  the  inhabitants  than  the  other  European  resi- 
dents. 

"  Well,  although  the  women  may  be  immoral,  the  men  are  very 
hospitable,"  said  the  consul.  "  Wherever  a  stranger  may  go  he  is 
always  received  with  the  greatest  hospitality.  A  few  years  ago  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Thompson,  was  traveling  from  the  Black  Sea 
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to  Angora.  He  arrived  at  a  village.  The  khan  was  full,  every 
room  was  occupied.  However,  he  was  aii  old  traveler,  and  could 
easily  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances.  Taking  his  cloak, 
he  lay  down  in  the  yard  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night  in  the  open 
air.  Presently  he  was  awakened  by  a  tap  on  the  shouldei.  Un 
looking  up  he  found  an  old  Turk  bending  over  him. 

"  Why  are  you  sleeping  here?"  inquired  the  Mohammedan. 

"  Because  there  is  no  room  in  the  khan." 

"  This  is  not  right.  A  stranger,  and  outside  the  gate.  Come 
with  me." 

Taking  Mr.  Thompson  by  the  hand  the  Turk  led  him  to  his  house, 
gave  him  a  clean  bed  and  his  breakfast,  waited  himself  upon  his 
guest,  and  would  not  receive  any  remuneration. 

"  Now,"  added  the  consul,  "  the  Turk  was  a  Mohammedan,  and 
Mr.  Thompson  a  Chrislian;  it  the  Turk  had  been  in  England,  and 
had  found  himself  placed  in  a  similar  predicament  to  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, do  you  think  that  there  arc  many  Englishmen  who  would  have 
behaved  so  generously  to  an  utter  stranger?" 

The  following  day  I  called  upon  some  Armenian  gentlemen,  and 
found  their  houses  furnished  like  my  host's,  with  thick  carpets, 
divans,  and  pipes,  the  walls  being  bare  and  whitewashed.  Pictures 
and  looking-glasses  were  seldom  to  be  seen,  the  latter  being  a  very 
costly  luxury,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  carriage. 

The  Armenians  dressed  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Turks.  The 
Christian  women  were  closely  veiled  whenever  they  left  the  house. 
In  many  instances  an  Armenian  was  not  permitted  to  see  his  wife* 
before  marriage,  and  had  to  take  her,  as  the  Yankees  say,  "  on 
spec." 

Great  harmony  existed  between  the  Turks  and  Christians.  "When- 
ever 1  dined  with  an  Armenian  there  were  always  Mohammedans 
present.  When  I  visited  a  Turk's  house,  1  generally  found  Ar- 
menians among  the  visitors.  On  inquiring  whether  this  state  of 
things  prevailed  elsewhere  1  was  informed  by  the  Armenians  that 
in  other  parts  of  Anatolia,  and  more  particularly  in  Sivns,  the 
Christians  were  ill  treated  by  the  Turks,  and  that  the  prisons  were 
tilled  with  Armenians. 

During  my  stay  at  Ismid  1  had  heard  precisely  the  same  story  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Christians  at  Angora.  1  had  been  told  that 
the  Armenians  were  cruelly  oppressed,  and  that  justice  was  never 
shown  to  them.  However,  in  Angora  the  two  religions  did  not 
seem  to  clash.  The  Mohammedans  and  Christians  were  on  tlie 
best  of  terms.  I  began  to  be  a  little  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
statement  about  Sivas,  and  determined  not  to  form  any  opinion  on 
the  matter  from  mere  hearsay  evidence,  but  to  see  with  my  own 
eyes  if  the  prisons  were  so  full  of  Christians  as  the  Armenians  in 
Angora  would  have  me  believe. 

Later  on  in  the  day  Radtord  suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  me  to  sell  the  lame  horse  and  buy  another;  he  was  doubtful 
•whether,  even  without  his  pack,  the  animal  would  be  able  to  march 
to  Yuzgat.  The  poor  beast  was  very  lame,  the  frog  of  his  foot  was 

*  The  Armenian  women  have  more  liberty  iu  Angora  than  in  many  other 
towns  in  Asia  Minor. 
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much  swollen.  Whilst  we  were  talking  a  Turkish  veterinary  sur- 
geon arrived;  taking  out  his  knife,  he  made  a  slight  incision  in  the 
swollen  place. 

"  Meantime,  several  horse-dealers,  learning  that  1  wanted  to  buy 
ji  horse,  brought  me  some  animals  for  inspection,  at  the  same  time 
offering  me  the  liberal  price  ot  £2  sterling  for  my  own  animal. 

"  Well,"  said  one  man,  extracting  some  silver  from  what  ap- 
peared ta  be  an  old  stocking,  "  I  will  give  twelve  mejidis." 

"  Your  heart  is  very  hard,  brother,  soften  it  a  liltle,"  said  Osman. 
"  Our  horse  shall  not  go  for  less  than  forty  silver  pieces.  1'ou  love 
your  money,  but  we  love  our  horse  still  more." 

Nobody  would  give  this  sum,  and,  as  I  thought  that  possibly  the 
operation  performed  by  the  Turkish  veterinary  surgeon  might  bene- 
fit the  auimal,  1  determined  to  wait  another  day  in  Angora.  This 
would  also  give  me  an  opportunily  of  inspecting  more  closely,  the 
old  Augustin  monument,  one  of  the  curiosities  in  the  town. 

To  my  great  delight  the  operation  proved  successful;  in  the  even- 
ing the  horse  coukf  walk  without  much  pain.  He  would  be  able  to 
march  on  the  following  morning,  and  so  1  gave  orders  for  an  early 
start.  Just  before  leaving,  a  servant  arrived  from  the  Pasha's  pal- 
ace. The  young  Bey,  who  had  observed  that  1  much  admired  a 
work  entitled  the  "  History  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,"  and  which 
was  in  his  library,  had  sent  it  to  me  as  a  present,  and  hoped  that  1 
would  do  him  the  honor  of  accepting  the  book  as  a  memento  of  my 
visit  to  Angora.  There  were  about  ten  volumes,  the  weight  would 
have  been  at  least  twenty  pounds,  and  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
taggage.  Much  to  my  regret,  1  was  obliged  to  decline  the  kind 
offer.  The  hospitality  ot  the  Turkish  nation  is  proverbial.  The 
generosity  of  the  Turks  is  equally  great.  In  fact,  {hey  carry  this 
virtue  to  excess.  Sometimes,  after  having  admired  a  horse,  1  have 
been  surprised  to  find  that  the  steed  has  been  sent  to  my  stable,  with  a 
note  fiom  the  owner,  entreating  my  acceptance  of  the  animal. 

I  often  experienced  great  difficulty  in  finding  excuses  for  noi  ac- 
cepting the  presents  so  generously  offered  to  me  by  my  entertainers, 
"lean  not  take  any  more  luggage,"  1  would  say,  if  the  presents 
were  at  all  cumbersome.  However,  if  it  were  a  horse,  1  could  only 
decline  the  gift,  and  say  that  I  had  not  sufficient  servants  to  look 
after  the  animals. 

"  But  1  have  plenty  ot  servants,  take  one.  of  mine;  he  will  accom- 
pany you  throughout  your  journey,  and  then  will  return  to  me," 
would  be  the  answer. 

People  in  this  country  who  abuse  the  Turkish  nation,  and  accuse 
them  of  every  vice  under  the  sun,  would  do  well  to  leave  off  writ- 
ing pamphlets  and  travel  a  little  in  Anatolia.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  "  the  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,"  and  in  many- 
things,  writers  who  call  themselves  Christians  might  well  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MY  host  was  up  at  daybreak  to  see  me  off. 

"  Come  and  see  me  in  England,"  I  said. 

"If  Allah  pleases  1  will,"  was  my  trieud's  reply,  and  1  only 
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hope  that  1  may  have  the   opportunity    of    returning    Suleiman 
Effendi's  hospitality. 

The  road  was  hard  and  good  for  a  few  miles;  we  rode  lor  some 
time  by  the  Ayash  River. 

After  marching  for  about  five  hours,  we  came  to  a  small  farm- 
house. It  was  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  to  ourselves;  but 
there  was  a  ford,  and  as  there  was  no  wood  on  our  side  ot  the  stream, 
1  determined  to  cross  and  halt  an  hour  for  lunch.  The  house  be- 
longed to  an  Armenian.  It  was  filthily  dirty.  Vermin  could  be  seen 
crawling  in  all  directions  on  the  rugs.  In  consequence  of  this,  1  re- 
solved to  make  our  fire  outside,  and  lunch  in  the  open  air.  There 
were  some  turkeys  in  the  farm-yard,  aad  the  proprietor  coming  up, 
1  desired  Osman  to  purchase  one  of  the  birds. 

"  The  Effendi  wants  a  turkey,"  said  Ostnan  to  the  farmer. 

This  announcement  at  once  created  a  great  commotion  among  the 
female  portion  of  the  Armenian  household — the  turkeys  being  looked 
upon  by  the  women  in  the  establishment  as  their  own  particular 
property. 

"  What  for?"  said  an  elderly  dame,  whose  face  was  bound  up  in 
what  appeared  to  be  a  dishcloth. 

"To  eat." 

"  Have  you  any  money?"  asked  the  woman,  suspiciously. 

"Money!"  said  Osman,  indignantly;  "much  money.  We  can 
afford  to  eat  turkey  every  day!  Now,  then,  how  much  for  this 
one?"  pointing  to  an  old  bird,  apparently  the  paterfamilias  of  the 
brood. 

"  Osman  is  an  ass,  sir,"  here  interlered  Radford.  "  That  is  a  very 
old  cock.  Osmau  has  his  eye  on  him  because  he  is  the  biggest ;  he 
thinks  that  we  can  chew  leather,  that  he  do."  And  pursuing  the 
brood,  my  English  servant  succeeded  in  catching  a  young  pullet, 
•which  he  brought  tiiumphantly  to  the  woman. 

"  How  much?"  1  inquired. 

"  Twelve  piastres  "  (about  eighteen  pence),  replied  the  woman. 

"  Twelve  piastres,"  said  Osman:  "  and  it  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
— we  could  not  afford  to  eat  turkey  at  that  rate;  say  ten,  and  have 
done  with  it." 

"  The  bird  is  a  hen,  and  will  have  eggs,"  observed  the  farmer. 

"  She  may  die  and  have  no  eggs,  and  then  you  would  have  lost 
ten  piastres,"  said  Osman.  "Come,  be  quick,"  he  added;  "pick 
the  tuikey!"  And  giving  the  woman  the  money,  the  old  dame  re- 
tired to  a  little  distance  to  prepare  the  bird  for  the  pot. 

Whe'i  Radford  had  finished  his  cooking,  and  had  helped  me  to 
some  of  the  turkey,  he  put  the  remainder  in  my  washing-basin,  and 
handed  it  to  Osman,  for  himself,  and  the  man  with  the  pack-horses. 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  them  the  cooking-pot,  and  let  them  eat 
out  of  it?"  1  inquired.  "  Perhaps  they  will  not  like  eating  out  of 
my  washing  basin." 

"  1  thought  of  that,  sir;  but  the  pot  is  that  hot  that  they  would 
burn  their  fingers  a-shoving  them  into  it.  Nasty  dirty  fellows  they 
are,  too;  preferring  dirty  fingers  to  nice  clean  forks!  But  Osman, 
sir,  he  ain't  that  nice.  He  is  the  greediest  feeder  I  ever  see;  he  would 
eat  out  of  a  coal-scuttle  sooner  than  not  fill  himself.  See  there,  sir, 
he  has  got  that  turkey's  leg.  1  knew  he  would  have  it!  It  was  ou 
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the  baggaere  man's  side  of  the  basin,  and  Osraan  had  eaten  already 
one  drumstick;  Ihe  other  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  chap  with  the 
horses.  But  Osinan  ain't  got  no  conscience  about  eating,  whatever 
he  may  have  when  he  is  Hopping  himselt  clown  on  my  coat  and  pre- 
tending to  say  his  prayers." 

After  luncheon  the  two  Turks  weie  so  long  in  loading  the  pack- 
horses  that  1  determined  to  ride  forward  with  Radford,  and  let  the 
other  men  follow  with  the  luggage.  We  had  continued  the  journey 
for  about  an  hour  when,  after  ascending  a  hill,  I  tuaned  round  to 
see  if  there  were  any  signs  of  my  followers.  Nothing  was  in  sight 
except  an  Armenian  woman,  who  vv.is  on  horseback;  she  was  riding 
cross-legged,  and  carried  a  baby  in  a  handkerchief,  which  was  slung 
fiom  her  neck. 

"  Had  she  seen  Osman?"  1  inquired. 

"  No,"  was  the  answer. 

Desiring  Radford  to  remain  where  he  was,  1  galloped  back  in  the 
direction  of  the  tana-house.  On  arriving  by  the  river-side  a  singu- 
lar picture  met  my  gaze.  A  pack-horse  was  dripping  from  head  to 
foot,  and  was  without  his  saddle.  All  the  baggage  was  wet  through. 
My  cartridges,  tea,  sugar,  and  coilee  were  spoiled;  Radford 's  bag, 
containing  his  pig  tobacco,  lay  dripping  wet  by  the  side  of  the  river. 
Osman  was  swearing  violently  at  the  man  in  charge  of  the  pack- 
horses,  and  from  time  to  time  was  administering  to  him  a  blow  with 
a  stick  across  the  shoulders.  The  chastised  individual  was  sobbing 
violently.  On  seeing  me  he  threw  himselt  down  on  the  ground  and 
began  to  embrace  my  knees. 

"  What  has  happened?"  1  inquired. 

They  both  commenced  speaking  together. 

"  Stop!     One  at  a  time,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes,  you  dog!"  said  Osman  to  his  fellow  countryman.  "  How 
dare  you  speak!  He  did  not  lead  the  horse,  Efiendi,  he  drove  the 
animal  betore  him,  and  the  horse  lay  down  in  the  river.  Everything 
is  spoiled!  Oh!  you  refuse  of  a  deceased  sheep  " — this  to  the  cul- 
prit. "  And  the  Effeudi's  cartridges,  he  will  not  be  able  to  replace 
them;  and  my  brother,  what  will  he  say  about  his  tobacco?  he  will 
be  angty — he  may  beat  me!  1  knew  your  mother,  your  grand- 
mother, and  great-grandmother— they  were  all  most  improper  charac- 
ters— and  you,  you  hound,  you  are  the  worst  of  the  family!"  As  he 
said  these  words,  Osinan  began  to  flog  the  delinquent  most  unmerci- 
fully. 

1  was  obliged  to  interfere;  taking  my  servant  by  the  collar,  I  or- 
dered him  to  desist,  and  at  once  to  load  the  baggage  animal. 

This  accident  delayed  us  considerably  on  the  road.  Some  time 
after  sunset,  on  looking  at  my  watch,  1  found  that  we  had  only 
placed  an  eight  hours'  inarch  between  ourselves  and  Angora.  We 
were  on  a  large  plain,  which  was  surrounded  by  hills;  our  path 
wound  round  the  slopes  of  the  adjacent  height;  presently  the  village 
of  Asra  Yuzgat  appeared  in  sight.  It  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
We  were  soon  riding  on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  had  to  be  very 
careful  lest  our  horses  should  suddenly  come  upon  an  open  chimney. 
Some  of  the  roofs  had  fallen  in.  The  moon  shining  on  the  white 
rafters  gave  a  ghastly  appearance  to  the  scene. 

The  people  in  this  part  of  Anatolia  have  a  very  economical  way  ol 
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building  their  habitations.  The  man  who  is  old  enough  to  take  unto 
himself  a  helpmate,  and  who  is  about  to  leave  his  father's  roof, 
marks  a  piece  of  ground,  generally  of  an  oblong  shape  and  on  the 
side  of  a  Hill.  lie  next  digs  out  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
seven  feet.  Then,  hewing  down  some  trees,  he  cuts  six  posts,  each 
about  ten  feet  high,  and  drives  them  three  feet  into  the  ground, 
three  posts  being  on  one  side  of  the  oblong  and  three  on  the  other. 
Cross-beams  are  fastened  to  the  tops  of  these  uprights,  and  branches 
of  trees  plastered  down  with  clay  cover  all.  A  few  planks,  with  a 
hole  made  in  them  (o  serve  as  a  doorway,  inclose  the  outer  side  of 
the  building,  and  a  broad,  heavy  plank  closes  the  entrance,  himres 
being  replaced  V>y  strips  of  cowhide.  A  wooden  railing  divides  the 
room  into  two  parts:  one  of  them  is  tenanted  by  the  sheep,  oxen, 
camels,  and  cows  of  the  proprietor,  the  other  by  himself  and  fam- 
ily. No  partition-wall  separates  the  cattle  from  their  master;  and  the 
smell  which  arises  at  night  from  the  confined  air  and  from  the  am- 
monia in  the  building  is  excessively  disagreeable  to  a  European.  In 
cold  weather  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  serves  as  a  ventilator,  is 
stopped  by  a  large  stone.  Fuel,  often  made  from  cows'  dung, 
fiist  dried  and  then  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  is  thrown  on  the 
fire.  The  inmates,  sometimes  consisting  of  twelve  or  more  people, 
lie  huddled  together  on  the  floor.  This  last  in  the  poorer  houses  is 
covered  by  rugs  made  of  camel's  hair,  and  in  the  wealthier  establish- 
ments by*  thick  Persian  carpets. 

The  barking  of  the  dogs,  which  swarmed  around  us,  speedily 
awoke  the  inhabitants,  and  a  middle-aged  Turk,  clai  in  a  thick, 
brown  mantle,  approaching  me,  said  that  he  was  the  Caimacan  or 
governor,  and  that  lie  hoped  I  would  stay  at  his  house  that  night. 

It  appeared  that  my  friend  the  Bey  at  Angora  had  written  to  him 
about  my  journey,  and  had  said  that  1  should  reach  Asra  Yuzgat  at 
sunset.  The  Caimacan  knew  nothing  of  our  accident  on  the  road; 
as  we  had  not  arrived  by  one  hour  after  nightfall,  he  had  gone  to 
bed. 

His  house  was  not  a  large  one.  It  consisted  of  two  rooms,  a 
kitchen  and  a  reception-room.  The  latter  apartment  was  used  for 
all  purposes.  The  owner  remarked  that  he  was  going  on  a  shooting 
expedition  the  following  morning;  he  proposed  that  1  should  join 
the  party.  There  were,  according  to  him,  a  great  many  partridges 
and  hares  in  the  neighborhood.  However,  my  cartridges  had  been 
probably  all  of  them  spoiled  in  the  river,  so  1  was  obliged  to  decline 
the  invitation. 

1  was  rather  tired,  and  wished  to  go  to  bed.  On  expressing  a  wish 
to  this  effect,  a  mattress  was  produced,  and  put  down  in  one  corner, 
and  a  second  the  other  side  of  the  room  for  the  Caimacan.  Three 
or  four  servants  were  present.  No  one  seemed  to  have  any  intention 
to  retire.  1  took  off  my  clothes,  lay  down  on  the  mattress,  and  drew 
over  myself  a  marvelous  thing  in  the  way  of  yorgans,  a  silk  counter 
pane  of  as  many  colors  as  Joseph's  coat,  and  lined  with  featheis. 

"  Are  you  warm?"  said  the  Caimacan. 

"  Yes." 

"  Every  one  is  warm  with  that  yorgan,"  he  continued.  "  It  is 
light,  and  there  are  no  fleas  in  it.  You  will  sleep  well." 

He  now  prepared  to  go  to  bed.     The  four  servants  assisted  him. 
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First  they  drew  off  his  boots,  and  then  his  nether  garments;  the 
Caimacan  glancing  from  time  to  time  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye,  probably  wishing  to  see  what  impression  the  fact  of  his  having 
four  servants  to  put  him  to  bed  had  produced  on  my  mind.  He  had 
Seen  astonished  when  1  undressed  myself,  and  had  remarked: 

"  Why,  you  have  two  servants,  and  you  takeoff  your  own  clothes! 
What  is  the  good  of  having  servants  if  you  do  not  make  them  use- 
ful?" 

By  this  time  he  was  in  bed.  His  attendants  lay  down  by  his  side; 
Radtord  and  Osuian  in  another  corner.  The  one  tallow  dip  which 
lighted  the  room  was  carefully  extinguished;  soon  naught  could  bo 
heard  save  the  snoring  of  the  slumberers. 

I  arose  at  da3rbreak,  and  unpacked  the  wet  cartridges,  then,  taking 
my  gun,  1  tried  some  of  them;  snap — snap — they  would  not  explode. 
It  was  not  use  stopping  for  the  shooting  party;  so  desiring  Osman 
to  commence  loading  the  horses,  1  took  leave  of  my  host. 


CHAPTER    XV. 

WE  rode  across  a  low  ridge  of  mountains,  rocks  which  looked 
like  iron  ore  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  presently  arrived  at 
the  Kizil  Ermak,  a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  which  runs  into  the 
Black  Sea,  about  fifty  miles  S.  E.  of  Sinope.  The  distance  across 
the  river  was  at  least  one  hundred  yards,  the  left  bank  being  very 
precipitous.  The  depth  of  the  water,  owing  to  the  recent  rains,  was 
not  less  than  seven  feet.  There  is  no  bridge  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  nearest  being  twenty-four  miles  higher  up  the  river;  1  was  curi- 
ous to  learn  how  we  snould  reach  the  other  shore.  The  guide  soon 
solved  the  problem.  Riding  about  half  a  mile  along  the  bank,  he 
put  two  fingers  in  his  mouth,  and  whistled.  In  a  tew  minutes  the 
sound  was  answered  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Six  men 
appeared  in  sight.  Descending  the  bank,  they  dragged  a  triangu- 
lar-shaped barge  from  some  rushes,  and  getting  into  it,  began  to  pull 
with  all  their  might  in  oui  direction.  The  current  was  very  swift; 
tlie  starting  point  was  nearly  half  a  mile  beyond  us;  but,  notwith- 
standing this,  the  oarsmen  overshot  their  mark.  We  had  to  lead 
our  horses  some  little  distance  before  we  reached  the  boat. 

It  was  a  queer  sort  of  a  craft,  certainly  not  more  than  twenty-five 
feet  long,  and  about  sixteen  in  its  widest  part.  Its  sides  were  two 
feet  above  the  water;  the  men  could  not  approach  the  bank  nearer 
than  twenty  yards.  The  bottom  was  muddy.  Our  horses  would 
have  to  walk  through  the  mud  to  the  boat,  and  then  jump  over  the 
bulwarks. 

There  were  altogether  eight  horses,  my  own  four,  three  belonging 
to  the  post,  and  the  animal  the  guide  rode,  a  brute  which  kicked, 
and  already  had  slightly  lamed  my  gray. 

"  I  shall  be  drowned,"  said  Osman,  plaintively,  "  1  know  1  shall! 
Can  my  brother  swim?"  pointing  to  Radtord. 

"  What  does  he  say,  sir?"  inquired  my  English  servant. 

"  He  wants  to  know  if  you  can  save  him  if  he  falls  into  the 
water." 

"  Save  him?  no,  sir.     1  can  not  swim  a  stroke.     1  wonder  what 
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our  engineers  at  Aldershot  would  say  if  they  had  to  get  us  over  in 
such  a  craft  as  this?  It  is  wuss  than  a  pontoon!" 

The  boatmen  wanted  to  take  four  horses  across  at  a  time;  a  veto 
was  put  upon  this  proposal  on  account  ot  the  guide's  horse;  it  wns 
determined  that  he  should  go  alone.  Taking  the  saddle  oft  my  own 
animal,  1  led  him  into  the  water;  on  reaching  the  boat  I  climbed 
into  it,  and  tried  to  make  the  horse  follow.  This  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  task,  he  had  sunk  at  icastafoot  into  the  mud,  and  evidently 
did  not  fancy  the  leap  into  the  bark.  Three  of  the  boatmen  now 
got  into  the  river.  One  of  them,  seizing  my  horse's  tail,  twisted  it 
violently,  the  others  poked  him  from  behind  with  their  oars.  Osman 
all  this  time  was  expostulating  with  the  animal  from  the  bank. 

"  Dear  noise,  jump  in!  You  shall  have  as  much  barley  as  you 
can  eat  this  evening." 

This  argument  not  having  any  effect  upon  the  horse,  Osman's 
language  waxed  stronger,  and  he  heaped  numerous  curses  upon  the 
animal's  ancestry. 

"Drat  you!"  said  Radford  at  last;  "you  are  always  a-tal king 
when  there  is  something  to  do.  Go  and  help,  can't  you?"  Suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  ne  gave  a  push  to  the  noisy  Turk,  which 
nearly  upset  him  into  the  water. 

At  length,  and  by  the  exertions  of  all  our  party,  my  horse  was 
persuaded  to  make  an  effort.  Rearing  himself  up,  he  placed  his  two 
forefeet  in  the  boat.  A  chorus  of  oaths  and  ejaculations-— the  hind 
legs  followed.  Once  safely  in,  1  bandaged  his  eyes.  The  other 
horses,  seeing  that  one  ot  their  number  were  embarked,  followed 
without  much  difficulty. 

We  floated  down  the  stream  for  some  distance,  and  at  a  great 
speed,  before  the  boatmen  could  get  any  command  over  their  crnfl, 
which  whirled  round  as  if  in  a  whirlpool.  Fortunately  the  horses 
were  all  blindfolded,  and  could  not  see  the  water.  At  last  we  readied 
the  opposite  bank,  having  descended  the  stream  for  more  than  a 
mile  from  our  starting-point.  So  much  time  was  lost  in  getting  the 
other  horses  over,  that  night  was  upon  us  befoie  we  reached  our 
destination,  YaKshagan,  a  large  villnge  with  two  hundred  houses, 
It  was  only  fourteen  miles  from  Asra  Yuzgat,  though,  owing  to  the 
river,  we  had  employed  from  sunrise  to  sunset  in  the  journey. 

At  Yakshagan  it  was  necessary  to  hire  fresh  post-horses.  The 
official  at  the  station  was  very  uncivil,  and  declared  that  he  would 
not  supply  me  with  any  unless  1  paid  for  three  horses  from  Angora. 
I  had  only  engaged  two;  however,  the  uia/i  with  them  had  chosen 
to  bting  a  third  animal,  instead  of  riding  on  one  of  the  baggage 
horses.  At  last  the  difficulty  was  settled  by  the  guide,  who  was 
known  to  the  postmaster,  saying  that  he  would  be  icsponsible  for 
the  amount;  whilst  1  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  ihe  authorities  at 
Yuzgat,  and  abide  by  their  decision. 

1  started  rather  late,  in  consequence  of  the  alteication.  After  a 
five  hours'  ride  along  a  good  road  and  through  a  beautiful  country, 
we  arrived  at  Madeh.  Here  there  aie  several  silver  mines,  which 
till  very  lately  have  been  woiked  by  the  Turks.  I  was  informed 
that  water  has  recently  found  its  way  into  the  pits.  In  consequence 
of  this  the  miners  have  abandoned  them. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  said  an  old  Turk,  an  inhabitant  of  the  tillage. 
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"  Wi*h  proper  machinery  it  would  be  easy  to  pump  out  the  water, 
and  these  mines  abound  in  silver.  We  have  cot  nothing  but  paper 
money  in  Anatolia,"  he  added,  sorrowfully;  "all  this  rich  metal 
lies  buried  beneath  our  teet." 

It  surprises  a  traveler  to  find  that  the  Turks  make  so  little  use  of 
their  mines.  In  the  course  of  my  ride  from  Angora  1  had  passed 
through  a  country  apparently  abounding  in  iron,  and  with  many 
traces  of  coal.  At  Madeh  there  is  silver,  whilst  copper  is  also  found 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  With  intelligent  engineers  to  ex- 
plore the  mineral  wealth  of  Anatolia,  Turkey  would  be  able  not  only 
to  pay  the  interest  of  her  debt,  but  would  speedily  become  one  of  the 
richest  countries  in  the  world. 

From  Madeh  we  continued  the  march  to  Kowakoli.  The  country 
on  each  side  of  the  road  is  covered  with  vines.  The  grapes  in  this 
part  of  Turkey  are  very  large.  The  inhabitants  preserve  the  fruit 
throughout  the  winter  by  hanging  it  up  in  cellars.  The  atmosphere 
is  dry:  unless  the  temperature  falls  much  below  zero,  and  the  grapes 
freeze,  they  can  be  kept  till  the  early  spring.  There  is  no  wine 
made  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Armenians,  who  iri  other  parts  of 
Anatolia  make  large  sums  of  money  by  distilling  spirits,  here  neglect 
this  branch  of  industry.  The  grapes  are  either  eaten,  or  the  unfer- 
mented  juice  is  kept  to  sweeten  paltry,  tor  sugar  is  very  dear,  and 
costs  more  than  a  shilling  the  pound.  The  price  is  beyond  the  means 
of  not  only  the  poorer,  but  even  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  In  consequence  of  this  they  drink  their  coffee  without 
sweetening  it,  and  look  upon  a  present  of  a  few  pounds  of  sugar  as 
a  donation  worthy  of  a  Sultan's  generosity. 

1  was  hospitably  entertained  by  an  old  tanner.  He  bewailed  the 
disasters  caused  by  the  Angora  famine,  which  had  been  felt  through- 
out all  this  district.  The  road  from  Angora  had  been  blocked  by 
snow  for  three  months  and  a  half.  His  cattle  all  died  from  starva- 
tion, his  goats  had  also  perished.  The  latt  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  had 
sent  large  sums  of  money  and  food  to  the  suffering  people;  but  the 
roads  were  impassible,  and  the  provisions  could  not  reach  (heir 
destination.  Many  poor  people  had  died  of  hunger  with  cart  loads 
of  corn  and  barley  only  a  few  miles  from  their  doors. 

My  host  had  one  son,  a  lad  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  boy 
regretted  that  he  was  not  old  enough  to  join  the  Sultan's  forces. 

"  Your  tiuie  will  come  soon  enough,"  observed  his  parent. 

"  He  does  not  know  what  war  is  like,"  added  the  farmer,  sorrow- 
fully. "  A  great  many  men  have  gone  to  Servia  from  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  several  have  been  killed.  God  grant,  it  my  boy  should 
have  to  go,  that  he  may  return  to  his  old  father." 

"  Is  there  much  enthusiasm  here  for  the  wai  ?"  1  inquired. 

"  Immense,"  replied  the  farmer;  "  people  feel  that  it  isaquestion 
not  only  of  religion  but  also  of  property.  We  landlords  should  not 
like  to  have  Russian  assessors  grinding  us  down  to  the  Jast  piastre. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  tortured  to  change  our  religion,  and  we  do  not 
want  to  be  made  soldiers  against  our  will." 

"  But  you  are  all  soldiers  now,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  because  it  is  the  time  of  war,  and  it  is  a  struggle  for  our 
very  existence.  When  the  fighting  is  over,  our  young  men  will  re 
turn  to  their  homesteads,  and  gladden  their  families  once  more." 
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"  Do  yon  think  that  you  shall  be  r.ble  to  withstand  your  foe?" 
"  Allah  is  always  on  the  side  ot  justice,  and  He  will  give  us  the 
victory,"  rejoined  the  old  man  proudly.  "  Our  land  shall  driuk  our 
blood  ere  we  give  up  one  foot  ot  soil  to  the  invader." 

We  now  rode  toward  Sekili,  a  village  about  twenty-seven  miles 
from  the  sleeping-quarters. 

Presently  my  gray  horse  besran  to  walk  lame.  He  had  been  kicked 
by  the  guide's  animal  on  the  previous  day.  My  weight  was  too 
much  for  the  poor  little  brute.  1  resolved  to  change  horses  with 
Osman,  who  was  much  lighter  than  myself.  Calling  the  Turk  to 
my  side,  1  desired  him  to  dismount,  and  then  mounted  the  ambling 
steed.  The  pace  ot  a  TJahvau,  or  ambling  horse,  is  an  easy  one  for 
the  rider;  and  the  animal  can  gel  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  ol 
about  five  miles  an  hour;  the  ordinary  walk  of  the  small  Turkish 
horses  being  not  much  above  three. 

We  passed  by  some  hovels.  Their  walls  were  built  of  marble;  the 
roofs  were  made  of  beams  covered  with  mud;  the  pure  white  rock 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  its  tilthy  surroundings.  Marble 
abounds  in  this  neighborhood.  Large  blocks  were  lying  on  all  sides 
of  us,  and  along  our  path.  Some  in  the  vicinity  showed  that  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago  the  inhabitants  ot  this  part  of  Anatolia  were  able 
to  utilize  their  quarries. 

Poor  Turkey,  she  has  descended  the  steps  of  civilization,  and  not 
ascended  them  like  European  nations. 

However,  though  mud  hovels  have  replaced  the  marble  palaces  ot 
the  Turks'  ancestors,  the  Turks  themselves  remain  unchanged. 
Hospitality — their  great  virtue — is  as  rife  in  1877  as  in  the  days  of 
Mohammed  II.  No  matter  where  an  Englishman  may  ask  for 
shelter,  he  will  never  find  a  Mohammedan  who  will  deny  him  ad- 
mittance. 

We  left  behind  us  some  mountains  of  slate,  and  rode  over  rich, 
soil,  which  had  been  lett  fallow  for  miles  around. 

"There  are  not  inhabitants  enough  to  cultivate  the  land,"  was 
the  guide's  answer  to  a  question  from  me  about  the  subject. 

He  was  doubtless  light.  Asia  Minor,  like  Spain,  needs  a  three- 
fold population  to  develop  Her  natural  wealth.  Let  foreign  settlers 
go  to  Anatolia.  Let  them  make  railways  throughout  the  country, 
it  could  supply  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  with  corn,  and  the  mines 
of  coal  and  of  other  minerals  would  prove  a  source  of  immense 
wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 

Later  in  the  day  we  passed  a  Kurdish  encampment.  The  Kurds 
all  lived  in  circular,  black  tents,  and  some  women,  with  unveiled 
faces,  rushed  outside  the  dwellings  to  see  the  strangers  pass. 

The  Turkish  authorities  have  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
taxes  from  this  nomad  race.  Whenever  the  Kurds  expect  a  visit 
from  the  tax-collector,  they  pack  up  their  chattels  and  migrate  to  the 
mountains.  Here  they  can  place  the  Turkish  officer  at  defiance,  and 
only  return  to  the  plains  when  their  spies  have  announced  the  en- 
emy's departure.  A  tew  yeais  ago  the  wealth  ot  the  Kurdish  sheiks 
was  very  considerable;  many  of  them  owned  t  tventj  and  even  thirty 
thousand  sheep,  besides  large  droves  ot  hoises,  and  numerous  herds 
ot  cattle.  The  famine,  however,  which  devastated  the  province,  was 
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as  disastrous  for  the  Kurds  as  for  the  Turks.  It  has  left  them  in  a 
wretched  state  of  poverty. 

The  Delidsclie  Ermak,  a  tributary  of  the  Kizir  Ermak,  cro-sed 
our  path.  There  was  no  bridge,  and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
ing a  ford.  At  last  the  marks  of  some  horses'  hoofs  showed  our 
guide  the  exact  spot;  riding  into  the  stream — here  about  fifty  yards 
wide — and  with  the  water  up  to  his  horse's  girths,  he  piloted  us  over 
in  safely.  The  bottom  of  the  river  is  firm.  I  was  informed  that 
the  stream  becomes  very  shallow  during  the  summer  months;  the 
inhabitants  can  then  cross  it  with  their  ox-carts. 

The  village  of  St-kili  is  made  up  of  twenty  mud  hovels.  Our  ac- 
commodation for  the  night  was  not  of  a  luxurious  kind.  But  after  a 
long  and  tiling  march  a  man  speedily  reconciles  himself  to  circum- 
stances. A  fire  was  lit.  Two  old  hens  were  stewing  in  the  pot.  A 
kettleftil  of  tea  simmered  on  the  fire;  and  with  a  pipe  after  dinner, 
things  looked  a  lillle  brighter  than  at  first.  We  next  traversed  a 
district  abounding  with  salt.  The  soil  sparkled  in  the  sun.  The 
crystal  substance  was  visible  for  a  considerable  distance.  Presently 
some  Turcoman  girls,  with  high,  picturesque  head-dresses,  rode  by 
us  at  a  gallop;  their  merry  laughter  rang  in  the  air  as  they  passed, 
boon  afterward  we  came  to  their  village,  the  habitations  being  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  few  holes  in  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  Turco- 
mans pronounce  Turkish  rather  differently  to  the  Turks.  At  first  I 
had  some  little  difficulty  in  making  myself  understood.  Indeed,  a 
man  must  be  a  polytrlot  to  know  all  the  languages  spoken  in  Ana- 
tolia. Armenian,  Greek,  Circassian,  Kurdish,  Tartar,  Persian. 
Georgian,  and  Arabic,  besides  Turkish,  are  heard  within  a  radius  of 
one  hundred  miles.  The  different  sounds  in  these  languages  are 
very  puzzling  to  u  stranger  who  is  trying  to  perfect  himself  in  Turk- 
ish. 

Some  Turcomans,  dressed  in  white  tunics,  broad  red  trousers,  and 
with  gray  sashes  round  their  waists,  were  sit  ting  idly  at  the  entrance 
to  their  burro  ;vs.  A  woman,  in  a  crimson  dressing-gown,  and  a 
few  girls,  with  naught  on  save  long  white  shifts,  and  caps,  were 
busily  engaged  in  drawing  water  from  a  neighboring  well.  Some 
goats,  which  had  descended  the  hill,  were  feeding  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses. 

We  entered  one  of  the  dwellings,  but  so  many  fleas  were  hopping 
about  that  1  determined  to  eat  my  lunch  in  the  open  air.  The  pro- 
prietor of  Ihe  hovel  was  very  much  surprised  at  our  preferring  the 
cold  outside  to  the  shelter  of  his  domicile. 

"  My   Effendi  does  not  like  fleas,"  said  Osman. 

"  There  are  not  many  here,"  said  the  proprietor.  "  It  does  not  do 
to  be  particular.  In  Sekili,"  he  continued,  "fleas  abound,  the 
Effendi  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  them  by  this  time." 

"  What  does  he  say,  sir?"  asked  Radford,  as  Osman  gradually 
explained  ,he  Turcoman's  remarks  to  me. 

"  Say!  He  says  that  you  ought  to  be  accustomed  to  fleas  by  this 
time." 

"  Accustomed,  sir?  No,  but  they  are  getting  accustomed  to  me. 
HaMershot  is  a  joke  to  this  here  Tui  key  so  far  as  fleas  are  con- 
cerned." 

Presently  my  servant  continued: 
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"  These  Turks,  sir,  ain't  got  no  decent  tobacco;  why  a  pipeful  of 
cavendish  or  good  bird's  hi,  is  worth  all  the  hay  they  smoke.  No 
wonder  people  m  Eugland  abuse  the  Turks— and  quite  right,  too. 
Men  who  might  grow  shag  tobacco,  and  prefer  growing  hay  tobacco, 
can't  be  of  much  account." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OK  the  track  once  more;  and  now  we  came  to  a  large  stone,  in 
the  middle  of  the  path.  This  marked  the  resting-place  of  a  victim 
to  the  recent  famine.  The  poor  fellow  had  fallen  down  from  ex- 
haustion, and  had  died  on  the  spot.  It  was  too  much  trouble  for 
the  survivors  to  move  his  corpse,  they  had  made  a  hole  and  buried 
him  where  he  lay. 

My  gray  horse,  which  Osman  was  riding,  still  went  very  lame:  so 
1  limited  our  march  to  six  hours,  and  stopped  at  the  little  village  of 
Daili.  Here  there  were  only  fifteen  houses.  Many  camels  and 
herds  of  cattle  were  grazing  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  ground 
appeared  to  have  been  cultivated  for  a  considerable  distance.  On 
this  occasion  the  fortune  of  travelers  gave  us  better  quarters.  The 
house  in  which  we  were  lodged  was  clean.  A  raised  dais  of  wood 
was  set  apart  for  the  servants.  Mattresses  with  cushions  were  re- 
served for  the  proprietor  and  his  guests. 

There  were  some  Turcomans  in  the  village,  and  when  the  news 
was  spread  that  an  Englishman  had  arrived,  several  of  them  came  to 
see  me. 

"  We  are  so  glad  to  see  an  Englishman,"  said  an  old  man,  the 
spokesman  f  01  their  party. 

Osman  now  interrupted  him. 

"  Effendi,  they  want  to  tell  you  that  they  hate  the  Muscovites, 
and  that  they  hope  England  will  not  allow  the  Tzar's  soldiers  to 
massacre  them  like  they  (the  Russians)  massacred  the  Teke  Turco- 
mans." 

"  Were  many  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  Teke  Turco- 
mans killed  by  the  Russians?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"Many!  many!"  he  replied.  "The  women  were  violated  by 
the  soldiers.  The  little  boys  and  girls  were  abased  and  then  mur- 
dered. The  men  took  pleasure  in  these  awful  crimes.  1'he  Mus- 
covite is  a  beast!  He  is  worse  than  a  hyena;  the  hyena  sucks  the 
b'ood  of  his  victim,  but  the  Russian  satisfies  his  lust  first,  and  then 
tears  to  pieces  the  object  of  his  pleasure." 

"  We  hear,"  he  continued,  "  you  have  as  Padishah,  a  lad)'.  What 
does  she  think  of  this  way  of  treating  the  Turcoman's  little  ones?* 

''And  what  do  you  think  yourself?"  he  added.  "  Should  not 
you  like  to  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  Russians?" 

This  was  rather  a  strong  way  of  dealing  with  the  question.  How- 
ever,  it  1  had  been  a  Turcoman,  and  my  own  sisters  had  been  treat 
ed  by  the  Russians  in  the  way  the  Turcoman  women  have  been,  1 

*  For  treatment  of  the  Turcomans  by  the  Russian  soldiers'  I  refer  the  reader 
to  Mr.  Schuyler's  highly  interesting  work  "Toorkistan." 
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should  have  looked  upon  the  matter  from  a  Turcoman  point  of 
view. 

"  They  are  not  all  equally  guilty,"  1  replied. 

"  EquaHy  guilty!  Yes,  they  are.  From  the  Tzar  upon  his  throne 
to  the  soldiers  who  do  his  bidding  they  are  a  nation  of  assassins! 
What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  ot  a  wasp's  nest?"  he  now  inquired. 

"  Smoke  it,  and  destroy  the  young  ones,"  1  replied. 

"  Well,  that,"  said  the  Turcoman,  "  is  what  we  must  do  with  the 
Russians.  We  must  kill  them  all.  And  Allah  will  be  with  us;  for 
He  knows  who  began  the  butchery." 

"  Have  many  men  gone  from  this  village  to  the  army?"  1  asked. 

"  Every  able-bodied  man  is  serving,  and  we  are  now,  all  uf  us, 
going  to  the  Iront;  pray  beards  as  well  as  boys.  We  feel  that  it  is 
a  war  of  extermination.  If  we  do  not  defend  our  homesteads,  woe 
betide  us!  ' 

On  leaving  Daili,  the  track  was  firm  and  good  for  the  first  three 
hours;  it  then  became  yeiy  precipitous,  and  led  down  steep  declivi- 
ties, and  over  a  succession  of  bowlders.  At  last  we  came  to  a  large 
circular  plain;  it  was  surrounded  by  hills;  on  one  side  of  this  vast 
natural  basin,  and  on  a  slope,  lay  Yuzgat. 

As  we  were  nearing  the  walls  a  cavalcade  of  horsemen  appeared 
in  sight.  One  ot  them  advancing  saluted  us  by  touching  his  lez,  and 
then  addressed  me  in  excellent  French,  lie  was  a  Pole,  Vankovitch, 
by  name,  and  was  employed  as  chief  engineer  in  the  district.  He 
had  received  a  telegram  from  the  Italian  doctor,  M.  Gasparini.  of 
Angora,  to  say  that  I  was  on  the  road,  and  had  ridden  out  with  some 
Armenian  gentlemen  to  welcome  us  to  the  town. 

An  Armenian  now  asked  me  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  his  house. 
1  had  been  lodged  beneath  a  Turkish  roof  at  Angora,  and  was  curi- 
ous to  see  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and  Mussulman 
mode  of  living.  1  gladly  accepted  the  offer. 

Many  more  horsemen,  Turks  and  Armenians,  joined  us  ere  we 
entered  the  city.  1  now  learned  that  my  kind  friend,  the  Bey  of 
Angora,  had  telegraphed  to  some  of  his  acquaintances,  asking  them 
to  do  what  they  could  to  make  my  stay  at  1  uzgat  pleasant. 

The  news  of  the  approach  of  an  Englishman  had  already  been 
spread  through  the  town.  The  inhabitants  had  all  turned  out  to 
have  a  look  at  the  stranger. 

"  An  Englishman  in  Yuzgat  is  indeed  a  surprise  for  the  inhabi 
tants, "  said  a  young  Turk  who  was  riding  by  my  side.  "  1  do  not 
believe  that  one  of  your  nation  has  been  here  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  We  Turks  are  not  ungrateful,"  he  continued,  with  a  smrle. 
"  We  have  not  forgotten  our  old  friends  of  the  Crimea,  and  what 
you  did  tor  us  then." 

"  Please  God  you  will  do  as  much  now!"  said  another  horseman. 
"  Anyhow,  your  arrival  has  created  an  immense  excitement;  there 
was  not  so  great  a  crowd  to  see  the  Pasha  of  Angora,  when  he  paid 
us  a  visit." 

"  Sir,"  observed  Radford,  who,  surprised  at  the  tremendous  ova- 
tion 1  was  receiving  from  the  crowd  had  gradually  sidled  up  to  my 
horse.  "  this  reminds  rnc  of  our  riding  after  Don  Carlos  in  Spain. 
Only  in  Spain,  all  the  people  came  to  look  at  Don  Carlos,  and  here 
they  have  come  to  look  at  us.  Just,  sir,  for  all  the  woild  as  if  we 
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were  a  Lord  Mayor  with  bis  men  in  harmor  riding  in  slate  by  the 
Ilorse  Guards.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  dirty  Turks  kissing  Osman 
already,  so  pleased  they  seem  to  see  him.  Anil  two  or  three  men 
were  slobbering  over  my  boots  as  we  rode  up  the  hill!" 

"We  entered  a  court  yard;  dismounting,  1  ascended  some  steps 
which  led  to  my  host's  house.  The  room  placed  at  my  disposal  was 
iurnished  in  a  similar  fashion  to  the  one  which  1  had  inhabited  in 
Angora.  Several  servants  hastened  to  pull  oft  my  riding- boots,  and 
the  proprietor  said  that  some  Armenians  were  waiting  outside,  they 
wished  to  speak  to  me.  "  Would  1  see  them?" 

"  By  all  means,"  1  replied:  "  show  them  in." 

Several  men  entered ;  they  were  dressed  in  various  costumes,  the 
dressing-gown  pattern  being  evidently  a  favorite  amidst  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Yuzgat.  The  visitors  ranged  themselves  against  the  wall  in 
order,  according  to  their  social  positions,  and  then  salamed  me.  On 
my  returning  the  salute,  the  gentlemen  squatted  down  upon  the  floor, 
and  the  salaming  ceremony  was  repeated. 

"  They  have  come  to  ask  whether  you  will  honor  them  by  inspecting 
the  Armenian  school,"  said  my  host,  who,  of  higher  rank  than  the 
visitors,  had  not  squatted  down  on  the  floor,  but  was  seated  with  his 
legs  tucked  under  him  on  the  divan. 

"  We  aie  all  Christians,"  said  an  old  and  very  dirty  Armenian, 
who  looked  as  if  water  and  he  had  long  been  strangers  to  each  other. 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  a  Christian,"  he  added.  "  It  does  me 
good." 

"  We  are  all  delighted!"  said  the  rest  of  the  company.  Where- 
upon we  salamed  again. 

"  How  do  you  like  the  Turks?"  1  now  inquired. 

"  They  get  on  very  well  together,"  observed  the  Pole,  who  had 
accompanied  me  home,  "  and  the  law  is  carried  out  very  fairly  for 
all  classes,  i  will  give  you  an  instance.  The  chief  of  the  tele- 
graphs in  Yuzgat  is  an  Armenian.  One  day  he  saw  a  tew  Turkish 
boys  teasing  some  Armenian  children,  and  calling  them  giaours.  He 
beat  the  Turkish  children.  Some  Turks,  coming  up,  took  the  part 
of  the  Mohammedan  lads,  and  struck  the  telegraph  man.  The  latter 
complained  to  the  authorities;  the  Turks  who  had  beaten  him  were 
at  once  imprisoned." 

"  Twenty  years  ago  this  would  not  have  happened,"  said  another  of 
the  visitors;  "  but  here  things  have  altered  for  the  better.  However, 
at  Sivas,"  he  continued,  "  you  will  find  that  the  Christians  are  hor- 
ribly ill-treated  by  the  Pasha.  The  prison  is  full  of  Christians. 
There  is  no  sort  of  justice  in  that  city.  The  Pasha  takes  away 
Christian  little  boys  and  girls  from  their  parents,  and  shuts  them  up 
in  his  seraglio." 

"  Is  this  true?"  1  inquired  of  Mr.  Vankovitch. 

"  They  say  so.  But  you  must  remember  that  you  are  in  the 
East,"  was  the  Pole's  reply.  '*  Personally,"  he  added,  "  1  make  a 
rule  to  believe  nothing  except  what  1  see  myself.  You  are  going  to 
Sivas?" 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.  At  all  events,  th« 
Christians  in  this  town  are  not  oppressed  in  any.  way.  \ou  see  Ar- 
menians and  Turks  dining  together  at  the  same'  table,  and  so  far  a* 
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justice  is  concerned,  the  Christian  obtains  quite  as  much  or  it  as  the 
Mohammedans. " 

The  Armenians,  who  by  this  lime  had  finished  their  coffee,  now 
left  the  room;  and  Mr.  Vankovitch  remaining  behind,  began  to  tell 
me  of  his  experiences  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  the  cause  which  had  in- 
duced him  to  leave  his  own  country. 

He  had  been  educated  in  the  Military  College  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  had  passed  his  examination  for  the  engineers  just  before  the 
Polish  insurrection.  He  hud  joined  the  rebels,  and  taking  command 
of  a  large  band  which  had  assembled  near  Vilna,  had  fought  against 
the  Russians  for  more  than  two  years.  General  Muravieff,  knuwn 
to  history  by  his  brutality  to  the  women  of  Vilna,  published  four 
proclamations  offering  rewards  for  Vankovitchff's  head.  Fortune 
favored  the  young  Pole,  who  was  able  to  escape  his  foes.  When 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  Odessa,  and 
made  his  way  on  board  a  Greek  ship  bound  for  Constantinople. 
After  being  two  days  at  sea,  the  vessel,  owing  to  bad  weather,  was 
obliged  to  put  back  into  harbor.  The  captain  then  said,  that  as  some 
Russian  officers  would  be  certain  to  come  on  board,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter tor  Vaukovitch  to  remain  concealed  in  a  friend's  house  until  the 
ship  could  sail.  He  took  the  advice;  but  left  all  his  clothes  and 
other  effects  in  the  cabin. 

The  vessel  started  that  night;  he  did  not  receive  any  warning  ana 
the  captain,  carrying  off  his  baggage,  robbed  him  of  everything  he 
had  in  the  world.  The  Polish  committee  in  Odessa  raised  a  little 
money  for  their  brother  in  misfortune:  after  paying  for  his  passage 
in  another  steamer,  he  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  barely  five 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  This  was  soon  spent,  and  then  in  order  to 
earn  his  bread,  he  obtained  employment  as  a  road-maker.  The 
engineer  who  superintended  the  work  discovered  that  the  navvy  knew 
as  much  about  road-making  as  he  did  himself.  He  promoted  him 
to  be  assistant  engineer. 

Vankovitch  complained  that  he  was  unable  to  write  to  his  father, 
a  gentleman  who  resided  near  Vilna.  The  engineer  had  sent  two  or 
three  letters;  but  on  each  occasion  the  envelopes  were  opened  by  the 
Russian  police,  and  the  parent  had  been  heavily  fined,  simply  be- 
cause Vankovitch  had  dared  to  write  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

MY  host  now  returned,  and  informed  me  that  M.  Perrot,  a  b'rench 
author  who  wrote  a  book  about  Asia  Minor,  had  resided  beneath  his 
roof.  On  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  work,  which  had  found  its 
way  to  luzgat,  1  came  to  a  page  in  which  M.  Perrot  observes  that 
"  one  day  1  inquired  of  my  host  why  he  did  not  introduce  me  to  the 
lady  of  the  house?" 

"  It  is  our  custom,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  I  find  it  a  wise  one. 
What  good  does  it  do  ire  if  other  men  see  my  wife?  1  took  her  tor 
myself;  she  is  my  property.  1  have  heard  that  you  Europeans  spoil 
your  wives;  mine  is  educated  properly.  Wuen  1  enter  my  harern, 
she  comes  to  kiss  my  hand,  then  she  stands  upright  before-  me  in  a 
respectful  attitude,  and  she  only  opens  her  mouth  when  1  address, 
her." 
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On  showing  my  host  the  pnrngraph,  he  observed,  "  When  M. 
Perrot  was  here,  my  father  owned  this  house.  1  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance well.  1  was  in  the  room  when  M.  Perrot  asked  my  father 
to  introduce  him  to  my  mother.  I  suppose  my  parent  was  under 
the  impression  that  in  Europe  you  keep  your  wives  for  your  guests; 
but  anyhow  we  keep  our  wives  for  ourselves." 

"  Whatl"  1  inquired,  "  would  younot  introduce  me  to  your  sisters 
or  mother?" 

"  No,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Yankovitch  here  interposed  with  the  remark  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  my  host's  niece  was  to  be  affianced  lo  her  future  husband ; 
that  the  bridegroom  had  not  set  eyes  upon  the  face  of  his  intended, 
and  no  one  in  Yuzgat,  save  her  own  iuc mediate  relatives,  had  ever 
seen  the  young  lady. 

"  Well,"  1  inquired,  "  and  if  the  wife  of  an  Armenian  is  unfaith- 
ful to  him,  can  he  obtain  a  divorce?" 

"  No,"  replied  my  host;  "  our  religion  does  not  allow  of  such  a 
step;  he  does  not  even  see  his  wife's  face  before  marriage." 

"Then  he  has  no  opportunity  of  studying  his  wife's  character, 
rnd  she  has  no  opportunity  of  studying  his." 

"No." 

"They  are  a  set  of  fools,"  said  Vaukovitch  tome  in  Russian, 
this  language  not  being  understood  by  the  proprietor.  "  They  think 
that  by  shutting  up  their  wives  they  can  keep  them  out  of  mischief, 
but  the  hushands  are  very  much  mistaken.  We  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  it,"  he  continued,  "  an  Armenian  lady  is  in  no  way 
educated.  She  is  confined  in  a  harem.  She  is  the  slave  of  her 
husband,  and  has  to  do  all  sorts  of  menial  work  for  him— wash  his 
feet,  rub  them  dry,  and  wait  at  table.  From  her  earliest  childhood 
a  girl  is  brought  up  to  consider  herself  as  a  slave  in  hrr  father's 
house;  until  the  Armenians  abandon  these  barbarous  customs,  their 
so-called  Christianity  will  not  do  them  much  good.  A  Turkish 
husband  has  no  difficulty  in  obtaining;  a  divorce — in  fac^  he  is  not 
even  put  to  the  expense  of  going  to  a  court  of  law.  All  he  has  lo  do 
is  to  say,  in  the  presence  of  a  witness,  '  1  renounce  you,'  and  he  is 
at  once  freed  from  his  wife,  who  is  at  liberty  to  go  where  she  likes, 
and  marry  whomsoever  she  pleases. 

"  If  a  Turk,"  added  Mr.  Vankovitch,  "  once  renounces  his  wife 
before  a  witness,  he  can  not  withdraw  his  renunciation.  There  is  a 
story  that  a  woman,  who  wished  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband, 
dressed  np  one  of  her  female  slaves  in  man's  clothes,  and  provided 
her  with  false  whiskers  and  beard.  On  entering  the  harem  late  at 
niffht,  the  husband  found  this  disguised  figure  lying  by  the  side  of 
his  wife.  He  was  furious,  and  at  once  renounced  the,  as  he  thought, 
faithless  lady.  Theie  is  a  curious  law  about  marrying  a  divorced 
woman,  which  is  not  generally  known  by  Europeans,"  continued 
the  speaker.  "  if  a  lurk  has  divorced  his  wife,  but  she  wishes  to 
icturn  to  him  and  he  to  take  her,  the  lady,  first  of  all.  must  be  mat- 
ried  to  some  other  man,  and  the  rights  in  their  entirety  be  accom- 
plished; and  the  new  spouse  then  divorces  her.  After  this  process, 
she  can  return  to  her  former  husband. 

"A  husband  who  wishes  to  take  to  himself  again  his  divorced 
wife,  generally  chooses  some  beggar,  almost  always  a  very  old  mon; 
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he  then  offers  this  elderly  individual  a  sum  of  money  to  marry  the 
lady  and  after  .vard  renounce  her.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are 
difficulties  in  carrying  out  these  arrangements.  The  lady  takes  a 
fancy  to  the  beggar,  and  the  beggar  to  the  lady.  The  pauper  will 
not  divorce  her7  and  the  original  husband  is  laughed  at  by  the  rest 
of  the  community." 

There  were  10,000  inhabitants  in  Yuzgat,  but  there  was  very  little 
crime.  Only  one  execution  had  taken  place  during  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  this  had  been  for  murder. 

The  town  itself  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  recent  date,  ils  con- 
struction dating  back  130  years.  The  neighborhood  abounds  with 
mines,  and  1  was  assured  that  iron,  silver,  and  coal  had  been  found 
near  the  city. 

The  Armenians  did  not  serve  in  the  army  as  soldiers;  but,  in  lieu 
of  military  service,  paid  the  Ottoman  government  twenty-eight 
piastres,  thirty-two  paras  every  year  for  eacl  male  child,  from  his 
birth  to  his  depth. 

The  Circassians,  of  whom  there  are  a  great  many  in  this  part  of 
Turkey,  are  not  compelled  to  join  the  army ;  but  they  have  promised 
the  government  that  every  able-bodied  man  amongst  them  shall  turn 
out  as  an  irregular  horse  or  foot  soldier,  should  his  servicen  be  re- 
quired. 

The  people  in  the  province  of  Ansrora  are  taxed  as  follows:  If 
ground  is  cultivated,  the  proprietor  gives  the  sultan  the  tithe  of  the 
crop. 

The  owner  of  a  house  pays  £4  per  £1,000  of  the  estimated  value 
of  his  abode,  that  is  to  say  it  he  is  living  in  it  himself.  If  on  the 
contrary  he  lets  it,  he  must  pay  £40  per  £]  ,000.  The  tax  for  people 
engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  is  30  per  cent,  on  their  profits.  If  a 
merchant  sells  corn  in  a  town,  he  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  two  paras  for 
every  twenty  okas  of  grain  purchased  from  him,  and  should  he  dis- 
pose of  a  horse,  sheep,  or  ox,  in  the  market-place,  he  must  give  the 
government  2  1-2  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  A  farmer 
has  to  pay  the  government  four  piastres  a  year,  if  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
goat,  and  three  for  each  sheep  he  possesses.  The  collectors  of  taxes 
in  almost  every  instance  were  Mohammedans;  many  of  the  Christians 
grumbled  at  the  way  they  were  assessed. 

If  an  Armenian  girl  expresses  a  wish  to  become  a  Mohammedan, 
this  gives  rise  to  great  jealousy  between  the  Turks  and  Christians. 
At  (he  same  time,  the  Armenians  who  profess  the  Armenian  faith 
detest  any  member  of  their  community  who  has  accepted  the  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant  doctrines.  The  Christians  being  much  more 
intolerant  toward  the  dissenters  from  their  respective  creeds  than 
the  Turks  are  to  the  Christians. 

There  has  hardly  ever  been  an  instance  ot  a  Turk  accepting  Chris- 
tianity, but  the  American  missionaries  in  Asia  Minor  were  said  to 
have  converted  many  Armenians  to  Protestantism. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  have  not  been  idle.  A  number 
of  Armenians  no  longer  rever2nce  the  Patriarch  in  Constantinople, 
but  look  upon  ihe  Pope  as  the  Head  of  their  Church. 

The  Turks  laugh  in  their  sleeve  at  tlie  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Christian  community.  They  can  not  understand  why  so  much  hatred 
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nnd  ill-feeling  should  exist  between  people  who  worship  the  same 
Messias. 

This  difference  ot  opinion  amongst  the  Christians  is  by  no  means 
displeasing  to  the  Turkish  authorities;  it  renders  any  union  between 
the  Armenians  and  Russia  exceedingly  difficult. 

The  following  morning  a  servant  brought  a  paper  to  my  host  for 
his  signature.  It  was  a  loyal  address  from  the  principal  people  in 
luzgat  thanking  the  Sultan  for  the  Constitution.  None  of  the 
Armenians  believed  in  the  reform.  Most  of  them  held  the  same 
opinion  as  the  inhabitants  ot  Angora,  namely,  that  the  projected 
constitution  was  thrown  out  as  a  bait  to  catch  someot  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  the  Conference,  and  that  when  the  Conference  was  forgot- 
ten the  Constitution  would  be  numbered  with  the  past. 

Vankovitch  now  called.  I  walked  with  nim  to  the  market  which 
he  was  constructing  for  the  townpeople.  It  was  not  a  large  build- 
ing, being  about  eighty  yards  long  by  thirty  wide;  the  houses  were 
each  of  them  two  stories  high,  built  of  hewn  stone  with  glass  win- 
dows; the  latter  a  great  luxury  for  the  natives,  glass  having  to  be 
brought  all  the  way  from  Samsoun,  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea.  The 
difficulties  of  transport  were  very  great,  half  the  glass  arrived  in  a 
fractured  state,  this,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carriage,  added 
enormously  to  its  cost  price. 

In  the  market  there  was  literally  nothing  which  would  have  at-, 
tracted  an  observer's  attention.  Some  of  the  Armenians  sold  dye, 
wooi,  and  goat's  hair:  others  traded  in  cotton  stuffs,  and  calicoes, 
one  or  two  American  lamps  to  burn  petroleum  were  in  the  window 
of  a  small  shop  which  was  kept  by  a  Greek. 

The  engineer  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  townspeople  to  let  him  construct  a  bazaar  two  stories  high. 
"  Our  fathers  have  always  been  satisfied  with  one  story,"  remarked 
the  tradesmen;  "  then  why  should  not  we?" 

In  spite  of  the  opposition,  Vankovitch,  with  theCaimacan's  assist- 
ance, had  managed  to  carry  the  day.  The  people  who  had  grumbled 
the  loudest  about  the  new  order  ot  things  were  the  first  to  take 
apartments  in  the  two-storied  building. 

We  continued  our  walk  through  narrow  lanes,  and  by  the  side  ot 
tumble-down  hovels,  till  we  arrived  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  Some  good-looking  gypsy  women,  with  brown 
complexions,  large  dark  eyes,  and  long  black  hair,  were  standing  at 
the  door  of  one  of  these  habitations. 

"These  are  the  dancers,"  said  Vankovitch;  "  Dr,  Gasparini 
telegraphed  from  Angora  to  ask  me  to  arrange  a  gypsy  dance  tor  you. 
Let  us  go  and  talk  to  one  of  the  old  women,  and  choose  the  girls  who 
are  to  perform." 

An  elderly  dame  recognized  my  companion;  she  advanced,  and  in- 
vited us  to  enter  her  house.  When  our  errand  was  known  great  ex- 
citement ensued  amidst  the  younger  damsels  of  the  gypsy  community. 
Each  one  trusted  that  her  cood  looks  and  skill  in  the  Terpsichorean 
art  would  influence  my  companion  in  his  choice. 

"  Be  quiet!"  said  the  old  woman,  indignantly  to  some  of  the 
more  obstreperous  of  her  young  ladies,  who,  to  show  my  companion 
their  agility,  were  performing  a  sort  ot  cancan  step,  very  different 
from  those  dances  I  had  hitherto  seen  in  the  East. 
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"  Now,  then,  Effendi,"  to  iny  companion,  "  how  many  girls  do 
you  require?" 

"Three." 

"  Well,  three  you  shall  have.  The  most  beautiful  and  gazelle  like 
of  our  tribe.  I  will  come  myself,"  continued  the  old  lady,  "  and  I 
too  will  dance,  if  only  to  show  the  Frank  Efiendi  what  our  dance  is 
like." 

It  was  as  much  as  1  could  do  to  keep  my  countenance;  the  old 
woman  was  very  fat;  some  of  the  girls,  catching  my  eye,  went  off 
into  fits  of  laughter. 

"  Ah!  you  may  laugh,  children,"  said  the  old  woman,  indignant- 
ly, "  but  none  of  you  can  dance  like  1  can.  They  are  not  supple 
like  1  am,  Effendi.  They  can  not  move  theii  hips.  Ihey  can  not 
sway  the  lower  part  of  their  bodies.  Look  here!" 

And  straightening  hei  aged  limbs,  the  old  woman  commenced 
wriggling  her  different  joints,  the  girls  applauding  her,  and  beating 
time  with  their  hands  to  each  movement  of  the  dancer's  body. 

"  Very  good,"  said  Vankovitch,  as  she  sunk  down  on  a" divan, 
with  a  foice  which  would  have  smashed  any  less  strong  piece  of 
furniture.  "  Very  good.  You  dance  like  a  stag.  You  shaJl  come 
too. ' ' 

"Thank  heaven!"  he  remarked  in  French,  "that  she  did  not 
throw  herself  on  to  my  lap,  for  this  is  the  custom  of  these  wild 
dancers;  if  she  had  done  so,  there  would  not  have  been  much  left 
of  me.  But  come  along,  let  us  return;  it  is  very  stuffy  here." 

After  making  an  appointment  with  the  old  lady  for  the  dancers  to 
come  to  us  on  the  following  evening,  we  descended  the  hill  and 
walked  toward  the  principal  mosque  in  the  town. 


CHAPTER   XV11I. 

ON  taking  o3  our  shoes  at  the  entrance,  we  were  at  once  admitted 
into  a  large  building  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  dome.  Two  vast 
circular  halls,  leading  the  one  into  the  other,  were  beneath  the  lofty 
ceiling.  Stained  glass  windows,  wilh  infinitesimally  small  panes, 
allowed  but  little  light  to  penetrate  to  the  interior,  which  was  car- 
peied  with  rich  Persian  rugs  of  many  hues  and  fashions.  Chains, 
descending  from  the  center  of  the  building,  supported  a  huge  circu- 
lar hoop  of  iron.  From  this  were  suspended  a  hundred  lamps  of 
different-colored  crystal.  Two  enormous  wax-candles,  each  as  thick 
as  a  man's  leg,  and  about  seven  feet  high,  were  fixed  in  a  corner  of 
the  building.  They  had  been  made  to  last  a  year,  and  had  cost 
"  tchok  para"— a  great  many  paras. 

The  attendant  evidently  thought  that  he  should  impress  my  mini 
with  this  announcement,  and  he  uttered  the  word  "  tchok  "  in  a 
way  which  no  Englishman  could  imitate  save  when  he  is  in  the  ex- 
treme agonies  of  sea-sickness.  Fort}'  or  fifty  Turks  were  lying  on 
the  floor,  and  seemed  to  be  in  no  way  distuibed  by  the  entrance  of 
Mr.  Vankovitch  and  myself. 

;<  Are  there  always  as  many  people  here?"  1  inquired. 

"'  There  are  very  few  to-day, "  was  the  reply;  "  but  at  whatevei 
Lour  you  may  enter,  the  faithful  will  be  found  praying  to  the  All 
powerful  One  who  rules  (he  Universe?." 
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This,  indeed,  1  subsequently  discovered  to  be  the  case.  No  mat- 
ter how  early  or  late  1  might  enter  a  mosque,  there  were  always 
some  men  ou  their  knees,  praying  to  the  Almighty;  and  whenever  a 
service  was  going  on,  the  mosques  were  invariably  crowded. 

"  They  pray  more  than  Europeans  do,"  said  my  companion,  the 
engineer",  as  we-quitted  the  mosque.  "  With  us,"  he  added,  "  the 
women  flirong  the  churches,  the  men  are  conspicuous  by  their  ab- 
sence; in  Turkey  you  will  hardly  ever  meet  a  man  who  is  in  the 
habit  of  absenting  himselt  irom  his  mosque.  Indeed,  a  Moham- 
medan's superstitious  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so,  even  if 
he  felt  inclined;  he  would  think  that  the  Divine  vengeance  would  at 
once  pursue  him  to  his  destruction." 

We  now  called  upon  a  Turkish  gentleman,  Daravish  Bey.  Pres- 
ently he  left  the  room,  and,  returning,  brought  an  old  flint-gun, 
marked  "  London,  1802."  He  next  suggested  that  we  should  join 
him  in  a  shooting  excursion,  and,  calling  a  servant,  dc-sired  the  man 
to  bring  in  a  falcon.  This,  Daruvisli  Bey  said,  would  be  very  use- 
ful, as,  if  we  missed  the  partridges,  the  hawk  would  catch  them  tor 
us. 

"  We  shall  then  have  some  game  to  show  when  we  return,"  he 
continued,  "  and  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  laugh  at  our  beards." 

"Vankovitch  is  a  wonderful  shot,"  said  another  Turk.  "He 
shoots  partridges  flying!  only  think!  flying  in  the  air!  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  is  it  not  wondeitulV  Can  you  hit  a  partridge,  except 
when  he  is  quite  still?" 

"  Sometimes,"  1  said:  "  but,  unfortunately,  most  of  my  car- 
tridges are  wet;  anyhow,  I  will  try  and  find  a  few  dry  ones,  and 
will  go  with  you  to-morrow." 

"  There  is  another  thing  which  you  must  see  before  you  leave 
Yuzgat,"  observed  Daravish  Bey,  "  and  that  is  our  national  game, 
Djerrid.  1  have  already  spoken  about  it,"  he  continued;  "  the  day 
after  to-moirow  all  the  best  riders  in  the  neighborhood  will  assemble 
on  the  plain  outside  the  town.  In  the  meantime,  1  hope  that  you 
will  dine  with  me  this  evening." 

"  But  1  am  staying  with  an  Armenian  gentleman,  and  he  will  ex- 
pect me  to  dine  at  home." 

"  Bring  him  with  you.  Nny,  do  not  disappoint  me,"  he  added. 
"  It  is  many  years  since  an  Englishman  has  been  at  Yuzgat,  and  we 
do  not  know  how  to  honor  one  sufficiently  when  he  is  here.  Eng- 
land and  Turkey  are  old  allies,  and  God  grant  that  they  may  re- 
main so." 

1  returned  to  my  quarters,  and  found  the  Caimacan,  who  had 
come  to  pay  me  a  visit.  He  was  very  busy,  as  he  had  to  arrange 
for  some  redif  soldiers  who  were  to  be  dispatched  at  once  to  Got* 
stantinople.  After  a  few  compliments  and  a  cup  ot  coffee,  he  arose 
and  took  his  departure. 

My  host  now  observed: 

"  Eifendi,  will  you  do  me  a  favor V" 

"  What  is  it?"  1  inquired. 

"  Mr.  Vankovitch  has  discharged  one  of  his  under  officers,  an 
Armenian.  The  man  is  a  friend  of  mine —will  you  ask  Mr.  Van- 
kovitch to  pardon  my  friend,  and  reinstate  him  in  his  situation?" 

"  The  officer  is  a  thief,"  said  the  engineer,  "  for  that  reason  1  got 
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rid  of  him.  But  this  remark  oi  our  host  will  show  you  what  sort 
of  people  these  Armenians  are.  He  is  well  aware  that  the  fellow  is 
a  rogue.  He  knows  that  1  do  not  wish  to  take  him  back;  to  try 
and  make  me  do  so,  he  asks  you,  who  are  ignorant  of  the  circum- 
stance, to  intercede  in  the  matter." 

"  You  will  intercede?"  said  the  host. 

"  How  can  1?  Mr.  Vankovitch  must  know  the  man's  character 
better  than  1  do." 

"  But  Mr.  Vankovitch  would  do  it  if  you  asked  him." 

"1  certainly  shall  not  give  him  the  opportunity  of  refusing,"! 
replied.  And  seeing  that  1  was  obdurate,  my  host  left  off  pressing 
me  for  the  moment,  but  only  to  return  to  the  attack  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

The  next  morning,  and  soon  after  daybreak,  we  assembled  for  the 
chase.  The  engineer  had  mounted  me  on  a  magnificent  coal-black 
Arab.  He  himself  rode  a  little  bay,  with  good  shoulders  and  fine 
action;  whilst  his  wife,  a  Bosnian  lady,  who  was  attired  in  a  light 
blue  ridiug-habit,  a  hat  with  a  peacock's  feather,  and  who  wore  on 
her  boot  a  long  cavalry  spur — was  mounted  on  a  chestnut. 

Vankovitch'had  slung  his  gun  across  his  shoulders.  His  double- 
breasted  shooting-coat  was  dotted  with  cartridge-cases  in  the  Cir- 
casian  style.  He  was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  a  ciowd  of  by- 
standers, and  was  evidently  the  chasseur  par  excellence  oi  Yu/gat. 
Some  Turkish  women  wrapped  up  in  long  white  sheets,  slared 
through  the  corners  of  their  veils  at  Mrs.  Vankovitch,  and  were  very 
much  astonished  at  the  proceedings,  for  the  lady  was  on  a  side-sad- 
dle, which  the  engineer  had  lately  received  from  Constantinople. 
It  was  only  the  first  or  second  time  that  it  had  been  seen  in  Yuzgat. 
The  giaour  woman  balanced  on  a  peg  on  the  side  of  the  saddle  was  a 
source  of  considerable  wonder  to  ths  assembled  crowd. 

"  How  odd  these  giaours  are!"  said  a  Turk  to  his  neighbor. 
"  Why,  even  their  women  go  out  hunting!  What  a  thing  to  ride 
on!  Look,  she  has  only  one  toot  in  the  stirrup,  and  her  other  leg 
is  across  a  peg  in  the  saddle." 

"  How  could  you  sit  cross-legged  if  you  had  on  that  very  thin, 
long  dressing-gown  which  she  is  wearing?"  said  another  bystander. 
"  But  here  come  Daravish  Bey  and  his  brother.  They  are  actually 
going  with  tlic  Frank  to  the  chase!"  . 

The  attention  of  the  crowd  was  now  taken  up  by  the  new  arrivals. 

The  two  Turkish  gentlemen  were  both  dressed  alike  in  black  cloaks 
lined  with  fur,  and  which  descended  to  their  heels.  Gold  necklaces 
passing  through  diamond  rings  encircled  each  man's  neck.  Red 
waistcoats,  buttoned  up  high  in  front,  exposed  to  view  an  inch  or 
two  of  limp,  unstarched  shirt-front:  loose  black  trousers  covered 
their  legs,  and  a  blue  and  white  shabrach  their  highly-gilded  saddles. 

An  attendant  on  a  pony  bore  a  falcon  on  his  arm.  Some  pointers 
and  a  greyhound  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  Radfoid 
carried  my  double-barreled  gun,  and  a  few  cartridges,  which  on 
caieful  inspection  seemed  not  to  have  been  damaged  by  the  wetting 
in  the  ri^er.  He  was  also  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  crowd.  It  was 
whispered  about  that  the  gun  which  he  carried  was  like  the  Pole's 
fire-arm,  and  that  it  would  sometimes  shoot  partridges  on  the  wing. 

We  rode  over  a  mountain,  covered  with  pebbles.     Presently  on« 
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of  the  pointers  began  to  snift.  Vankovitch  Ihougbt  that  there  was 
some  game  close  at  hand.  He  dismounted  from  his  horse,  accom- 
panied by  Daravish  Bey,  who  was  armed  with  the  old  English  flint- 
pun.  A.  crowd  of  men  and  urchins,  who  had  followed  us  on  foot 
from  Yuzgat,  watched  the  proceedings  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Suddenly  a  covey  of  partridges  rose  about  a  hundred  and  tifty  yards 
from  the  Pole.  Two  reports  sounded  in  rapid  succession,  the  birds 
flew  away  untouched.  The  attendant  released  the  falcon,  and  in  a 
lew  seconds  a  partridge  was  in  its  claws. 

A  hare  broke  from  behind  an  adjacent  rock.  In  a  moment  we 
were  in  headlong  pursuit,  the  Bosnian  lady  riding  foremost  of  the 
flight'  her  horse  taking  the  bowlders  and  loose  rocks  which  strewed 
the  path  in  a  way  that  showed  he  was  well  accustomed  to  this  style 
of  hunting. 

A  well-known  sound  made  me  turn  my  head.  To  my  surprise  1 
saw  a  young  1'urk  galloping  after  me  on  Osman's  horse — the  roarei. 
I  had  given  orders  that  the  animal  was  to  be  left,  in  the  stable,  so 
that  he  might  recover  from  the  effect  ol  our  forced  marches  the 
week  before. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  that  horse?" 

"  Eftendi,  L  am  galloping  him,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  Osman 
lent  him  to  me,  and  said  that  he  was  his  property.  Have  I  done 
wrong  in  riding  nim?" 

"  Yes,"  1  said;  "  take  him  back  at  once." 

"  Sir,"  interrupted  Radtord,  "  that  is  just  like  Osman's  himpu- 
dence,  a-lending  things  which  don't  belong  to  him,  and  he  is  not 
that  particular  in  returning  them  either.  He  is  always  asking  me  to 
lend  him  some  tobacco,  and  veiy  little  1  ever  see  of  it  again,  except 
in  the  smoke  which  comes  out  of  his  mouth." 

"  How  much  are  you  paying  for  the  forage  of  your  horses?"  now 
inquired  Vankovitch,  who  had  returned  with  the  hare  in  his 
hand. 

"  About  seven  shillings  a  day." 

The  Pole  began  to  laugh. 

"  Seven  shillings!  Do  you  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  Turkish 
servant  is  robbing  you?" 

"Very  likely,"  I  replied.  "Most  servants  rob  their  masters. 
But  what  is  the  price  of  a  horse's  forage  tor  a  day?" 

"  About  one-and-a-half  piastres,  or  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange 
about  twopence  of  your  money.  And  chickens,"  continued  Van- 
kovitch, "  what  has  he  made  you  pay  for  them  in  the  dillerent  vil- 
lages on  your  route?" 

'  A  shilling  apiece." 

"  He  is  a  thief,"  said  the  Pole,  "  you  have  been  awfully  cheated! 
why,  the  price  in  the  town  is  only  three  halfpence  for  a  fat  chicken! 
When  we  return  to  Yuzgat,  send  tor  your  man,  and  let  me  ask 
him  a  few  questions.  You  shall  not  be  robbed  any  more  if  1  can 
help  it.  It  is  a  bad  thing  for  other  European  travelers,  and  it 
gives  the  inhabitants  a  lesson  in  robbery.  There  was  a  Russian 
officer  here  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  been  paying  as  much  as  a 
medjidi  a  day  for  each  of  his  horses.  However,  he  was  a  Russian, 
and  it  did  not  so  much  matter." 

The  following  day  1  went  to  see  the  Armenian  schools.    In  on« 
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of  them  I  found  200  giils  who,  for  Turkey,  were  receiving  a  fair 
education.  Most  of  them  could  read  and  write.  A  class  for  learn- 
ing embroidery  was  well  attended,  some  of  the  elder  girls'  work 
being  very  neatly  finished.  There  were  two  Mohammedan  children 
in  a  sewing  class.  I  was  informed  that  many  of  the  Mussulmans 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  send  their  children  to  the  school. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  ask  the  boys  some  questions,"  said  a 
priest,  who  accompanied  me  through  the  building. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  1  dislike  it  is  being  turned  into  an  ex- 
aminer. There  is  always  a  chance  of  the  boys  knowing  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  amateur  setter  of  questions.  But,  as  the  clergy- 
man pressed  me,  1  tried  to  remember  some  of  the  sums  which  I  had 
once  learned  under  the  tuition  of  my  highly  esteemed  old  master, 
Mr.  Marillier  of-  Harrow. 

The  herring  and  a  halt  sum  would  have  been  too  easy;  1  be- 
thought, myself  of  another. 

"  Well,"  said  the  priest,  a  little  impatiently,  "  they  are  waiting 
for  you." 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  and  1  gave  the  worthy  divine  the  follow- 
ing question:  "  If  one  man  can  mow  a  field  in  three  days,  and  an- 
other man  in  four,  how  long  will  they  be  doing  the  work,  if  they 
are  both  mowing  it  together?" 

"  Come,"  said  the  divine,  "  you  have  set  them  a  very  easy  sum," 
and  he  duly  translated  it  into  Armenian. 

"  It  is  hardly  worth  doing,"  said  one  of  the  schoolmasters,  "  for 
of  course  the  answer  is  three  days  and  a  half." 

"  Of  course  three  and  a  half,"  said  Ihe  priest. 

"  No,"  1  replied. 

The  engineer  began  to  laugh,  and  we  soon  afterward  left  the 
school,  neither  masters  nor  pupils  being  at  all  certain  in  their  minds 
as  to  how  they  ought  to  set  about  doing  the  sum. 

1  breathed  more  freely  on  arriving  in  the  open  air,  and  blessed  m> 
old  master,  who  had  once  set  me  this  catch  question,  for  my  repu- 
talion  as  a  profound  mathematician  is  established  forever  amidst 
this  generation  of  school-boys  in  Yuzgat.  After  saying  good-by  to 
the  senior  pedagogue  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  steps  of  the 
tlireshold,  1  asked  him  to  give  the  lads  a  half-holiday.  He  very 
kindly  acceded  to  my  request;  and  a  cheer  from  the  boys  inside, 
when  the  good  news  was  imparted  to  them,  made  me  aware  that 
they,  if  not  their  masters,  were  in  no  way  dissatisfied  with  my  visit. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

1  CALLED  upon  a  Greek  who  had  paid  me  a  visit  on  the  day  of 
my  arrival.  Several  of  his  compatriots  were  with  him.  They  at 
once  commenced  conversing  about  what  they  suffered  under  the 
Turkish  administration. 

We  are  very  badly  treated,"  said  one. 

Very  badly,  indeed,"  said  another. 

Aie  the  Christians  here  ever  tortured?"  1  inquired. 

No." 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  of  them  being  impaled?" 
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The  company  began  to  laugh. 

"  No  such  things  go  on  in  1  urkey,"  said  my  host;  "  but  the  law 
is  bad,  that  is  what  we  mean.  Just  betore  you  arrived,  we  were 
talking  about  a  Turk  who  had  borrowed  some  money  trom  one  of 
our  countrymen,  and  had  given  a  gun  as  security  for  the  debt.  The 
Turk  died,  and  the  Christian,  not  being  paid  what  he  was  owed, 
sold  the  gun  to  a  friend.  Ten  years  afterward  a  son  of  Ihe  deceased 
Turk  came  and  claimed  the  weapon,  which  he  said  was  his  father's 
property,  and  consequently  his  own.  There  were  no  papers  nor  wit- 
ness to  prove  that  the  gun  had  been  pledged,  and  the  Cadi  decided 
tor  the  Mohammedan." 

"  If  a  Turk  had  been  in  the  Greek's  place,  would  the  same  de- 
cision have  been  given?"  1  inquired. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer;  "  the  law  is  equally  bad  for  Turks  and 
Christians." 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  in 
Yuzgat  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  and  this  is  that 
many  of  them  can  not  write  their  own  language,  although  they  em- 
ploy its  characters.  Their  conversation  is  almost  invariably  in  Turk- 
ish. In  corresponding  with  a  friend,  both  Armenians  and  Greeks 
will  write  in  Turkish,  but  with  the  Armenian  or  Greek  letters.  The 
schools,  which  are  encouraged  by  the  Mohammedan  authorities,  are 
improving  the  Christians  in  this  respect.  The  present  generation 
of  children  can  most  of  them  speak,  as  well  as  write,  in  the  language 
of  their  ancestors. 

Later  on  in  the  day,  1  mounted  my  horse,  and  accompanied  the 
engineer  and  his  wife  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here  there  is  a 
vast  natural  basin  formed  by  a  circular  chain  of  steep  heights. 
Yuzgat,*  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  with  its  houses 
toiveriug  above  the  plain,  looks  down  upon  the  enormous  arena.  An 
immense  crowd  was  assembled.  Horsemen  were  present  of  all 
nationalities  and  clad  in  every  kind  of  costume.  Turks,  Persians, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  Circassians,  Tartars,  Kurds,  Turcomans, 
Georgians,  were  grouped  together  in  little  clusters,  and  talking  to 
their  fellow-countrymen.  Hundreds  of  women,  clad  in  long  white 
sheets,  had  retired  a  short  distance,  and  from  a  slight  elevation  were 
gazing  down  upon  the  assembled  multitude. 

Presently  the  horsemen  divided  into  two  sides.  Each  man  carried 
a  djerrid  or  short  stick,  about  four  feet  long,  not  quite  so  thick  as  a 
man's  wrist,  and  weighted  a  little  at  one  end.  The  right  hand  of 
the  cavaliers  grasped  the  middle  of  the  djerrid.  The  two  bands  of 
mounted  men,  reining  their  horses  back,  halted  facing  each  other, 
and  about  eighty  yards  apart. 

Now,  at  a  signal  from  the  leader  of  one  side,  a  horseman  dashed 
forward  at  the  opposing  band.  Brandishing  his  djerrid  in  the  air, 
and  shouting  wildly  to  Allah,  he  hurled  it  at  one  of  his  opponents. 
The  latter,  who  was  on  his  guard,  turned  his  horse  on  his  haunches, 
and  galloped  away  in  the  same  direction  as  the  missile  was  coming. 
Reaching  backward,  the  rider  caught  the  stick,  and  was  greeted  by 
the  applause  of  the  bystanders. 

*  For  importance  of  Yuzgat  from  a  military  point  of  view,  see  Appendix 
3OV. 
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Meanwhile  the  horseman  who  had  first  attacked,  hastened  to  re- 
gain his  party.  He  was  pursued  in  headlong  career  by  one  of  the 
other  side,  who  in  turn  hurled  the  djerrid.  The  Carrie  requires  con- 
siderable skill  in  horsemanship,  and  great  nerve.  The  stick  is 
thrown  with  all  the  rider's  strength,  augmented  by  the  velocity  with 
which  his  steed  is  galloping.  It  the  missile  be  not  caught  or 
parried,  but  strike  a  man's  body,  the  effect  is  often  serious;  bones  are 
fractured.  Death  sometimes  ensues.  The  horses  too  have  to  be 
highly  trained,  so  as  to  be  able  to  halt  when  at  full  speed,  and,  turn- 
ing, to  start  oft  in  a  contrary  direction. 

"  We  rode  better  in  our  time,"  said  an  old  man,  attired  in  a  crim- 
son dressing-gown,  and  who  was  eagerly  watching  the  proceedings, 
to  a  companion  by  his  side;  "  but  what  is  that  which  is  coming  in 
this  direction?" 

In  the  distance  a  marriage  procession  could  be  seen  winding  amidst 
the  hills.  A  bride  was  bein«  carried  in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen  to  her 
bridegroom's  house.  A  band  playing  discordant  music  marched  in 
front.  Several  women  enveloped  in  sheets  of  white  muslin  rode  be- 
hind the  vehicle.  They  were  mounted  on  donkeys,  and  sat  astride 
them  like  men.  The  position  is  a  curious  one,  particularly  when 
the  lady  wears  a  short  dress. 

As  the  procession  passed  by  the  crowd,  some  of  the  donkeys  began 
to  trot.  The  motion  became  very  disagreeable  to  the  fair  equestrians. 
The  robes  began  to  rise,  and  the  husbands  running  forward,  held 
down  their  wives'  attire.  This  would  have  provoked  the  laughter 
of  a  European  crowd,  but  in  Turkey  women  are  looked  upon  as 
beings  to  be  shut  off  from  the  public  gaze.  The  Mohammedan 
husband  as  a  rule  does  not  like  any  one  to  see  him  walking  with  his 
own  wife.  The  children  too  look  upon  their  father  as  a  being  far 
superior  to  themselves.  The  Turkish  parent  walks  first  along  the 
road,  the  children  next  some  fifty  yards  behind  their  father.  Last 
of  all  comes  the  wire,  alone  and  neglected.  Bhe  accepts  this  lot 
with  resignation  — her  mother  was  a  slave  before  her,  and  she  will 
remain  one  till  death  or  divorce  dissolve  the  marriage-tie. 

1  now  called  upon  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  at 
Yuzgat.  He  received  me  very  courteously,  and  we  conversed  of  the 
Mussulman  and  Christian  faith.  It  appeared  that  very  recently  a 
house  belonging  to  the  Imaum  (priest)  had  been  burned  to  the 
ground. 

"  1  hope  you  did  not  lose  much  property,"  1  remarked. 

"  Evetything  1  had  was  burned, "  said  the  old  man.  "  But  it  did 
not  signify.  Allah  was  kind.  The  inhabitants  raised  a  subscription 
for  me.  My  house  will  soon  be  restored,"  he  continued.  "  Allah 
is  very  good  to  all  the  true  believers.  If  a  house  belonging  to  one 
ot  your  Christian  Mollahs  (priests)  be  burned  down,  what  does  he 
do?"  inquired  the  old  Mohammedan. 

"His  house  is  generally  insured,"  1  replied.  "  He  pays  a  little 
money  every  year  to  a  company,  and  then  if. the  edifice  is  destroyed 
by  fire,  it  is  buiit  up  again  for  him." 

"  Does  he  pay  much  money?" 

"  Yes,  it  the  house  is  a  good  one,  he  has  to  pay  a  large  sum  every 
year." 

"  What  is  the  good  of  paying  at  all?"  said  the  Mohammedan. 
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"  "Why  does  he  not  trust  in  Allah?  That  is  what  I  have  done.  My 
new  house  will  cost  me  nothing.  God  is  great,  there  is  but  one 
God!  And  Mohammed,  he  is  the  Prophet  of  God,"  added  the  old 
man  piously. 

"But  1  thought  that  you  believed  in  Kismet — destiny,"!  re- 
marked. 

"Destiny  is  great,  but  Allah  is  greater.  He  created  destiny," 
was  the  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Allah  can  chancre  His  mind?" 
"  He  is  All-powerful;   He  can  do  what  he  likes,"  observed  the 
Imaum,  excitedly. 

Later  in  tbe  day  I  walked  into  an  Armenian  church.  This  was  a 
large  building,  with  red  carpets,  and  rather  reminded  me  ot  a 
mosque.  It  must  sometimes  have  been  bitterly  cold  inside,  for  there 
were  no  stoves  in  the  building.  1  was  infocmed  that  the  upper 
classes  who  came  to  pray  all  wore  furs.  As  the  lower  orders  are 
not  able  to  pay  f  or  any  such  warm  garments,  they  must  occasionally 
be  half-frozen  when  listening  to  their  priest's  oration. 

A  raised  platform  at  one  end  of  the  church  was  inclosed  by  trellis- 
work.  It  was  so  constructed  that  the  occupants  of  the  gallery  could 
see  the  clergyman,  without  their  attention  being  occupied  by  the 
congregation. 

"  This  gallery  is  for  our  women,  "said  an  Armenian,  who  showed 
me  over  the  building;  "  and  the  trellis-work  is  to  prevent  them  fiom 
staring  at  the  men." 

"  Or,  rather,  to  prevent  the  men  from  staring  at  them!" 
My  companion  laughed  at  the  remaik. 

"  It  answers  both  purposes!"  he  exclaimed.  "  But  it  you  look  at 
the  screen,  you  will  see  that  it  is  broken  in  several  places,  three  or 
four  of  the  holes  in  the  trellis-partition  have  been  made  into  one. 
The  women  have  done  this  to  obtain  a  better  view.  Do  you  not 
separate  women  from  the  men  in  your  churches?"  he  inquired. 
"No." 

"  Then  if  the  ladies  are  as  pretty  as  they  are  said  to  be,  your  clergy- 
men must  find  it  rather  difficult  to  keep  the  attention  of  his  flock." 
It  was  getting  dusk.  1  went  straight  from  the  church  to  the  Pole's 
house.  There  was  hardly  any  furniture  in  it.  This  he  explained  by 
saying  that  he  was  only  temporarily  employed  at  Yuzgat;  so  soon  as 
he  had  finished  building  the  new  "bazaar,  he  would  have  to  return 
to  Angora.  A  few  divans,  as  in  the  Turkish  houses,  surrounded  the 
walls.  The  two-barrelled  gun,  which  sometimes  "  shot  partridges 
flying,"  the  wonder  ot  the  other  sportsmen  in  \uzgat,  was  lying~in 
a  corner. 

After  dinner,  which  was  washed  down  by  some  very  fair  red 
wine,  manufactured  by  the  Christians  in  the  town,  a  little  boy, 
about  twelve  years  ot  age,  entered  the  room;  corning  up  to  my  host, 
he  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"The  gypsies  have  .arrived,"  said  Vankovitch;  turning  to  the 
lad,  he  desired  him  to  lay  down  some  carpets  at  the  other  end  of 
the  apartment. 

"  That  boy  does  not  cost  me  much,"  said  my  host,  pointing  to 
his  servant.  "  1  found  him  starving  in  the  streets  a  few  years  ago, 
during  the  famine.  His  mother  had  turned  him  out  of  doors.  The 
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child  bad  nothing  to  eat.     1  took  pity  on  the  poor  little  fellow,  and 
he  has  been  with  me  ever  since;  he  does  more  work  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  servants  together.     Whilst,   if  I  wish  to  punish  him,  all 
have  to  do  is  to  point  to  the  door." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

SOME  gypsy  men  now  entered,  and,  squatting  down  on  the  carpot, 
began  to  tune  their  lutes.  One  of  their  party  carried  a  tearful  in- 
strument. It  was  rather  like  the  bagpipes.  He  at  once  commenced 
a  wild  and  discordant  blast.  The  musicians  were  followed  by  the 
dancers. 

The  chief  of  the  gypsy  women  was  provided  with  a  tambourine. 
She  was  attired  in  a  blue  jacket,  underneath  this  was  a  purple  waist- 
coat, slashed  with  gold  embroidery,  a  pair  of  very  loose,  yellow 
trousers  covered  her  extremities.  Massive  gold  earrings  had 
stretched  the  lobes  of  her  ears,  they  reached  nearly  to  the  shoul- 
ders, and  by  way  of  making  herself  thoroughly  beautiful,  and  doing 
fit  honor  to  the  occasion,  she  had  stained  her  teeth  and  fingei -nails 
with  some  red  dye.  Her  eyebrows  had  been  made  to  meet  by  a  line 
drawn  with  a  piece  of  charcoal.  Gold  spangles  were  fastened  to 
her  black  locks.  Massive  brass  rings  encircled  her  ankles,  the 
metal  jingling  as  she  walked,  or  rather  waddled  round  the  room. 

The  two  girls  who  accompanied  her  were  in  similar  costumes, 
but  without  the  gold  spangles  for  their  hair,  which  hung  in  long 
tresses  below  their  waists.  The  girls,  advancing,  took  the  hand  of 
Vankovitch's  wife,  and  placed  it  on  their  heads  as  a  sort  of  deferen- 
tial salute.  The  Pole  poured  out  a  glass  of  raki  for  the  fat  woman, 
•who,  though  a  Mohammedan,  was  not  averse  to  alcohol.  She 
smacked  her  lips  loudly;  the  man  with  the  bagpipes  gave  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  a  more  awful  sound  than  before;  the  lutes  struck  up 
in  different  keys,  and  the  ball  began. 

The  two  girls  whirled  round  each  other,  first  slowly,  and  then 
increased  their  pace  till  their  long  black  tresses  stood  out  at  right 
angles  from  their  bodies.  The  perspiration  poured  down  their 
cheeks.  The  old  lady,  who  was  seated  on  a  divan,  now  uncrossed 
her  legs,  beating  her  brass  ankle-rings  the  one  against  the  other,  she 
added  yet  another  noise  to  the  din  which  prevailed.  The  girls 
snapped  their  castanets,  and  commenced  wriggling  their  bodies 
around  each  other  with  such  velocity  that  it  was  impossible  to  recog- 
nize the  one  from  the  other.  All  ot  a  sudden  the  music  stopped. 
The  panting  dancers  ihrew  themselves  down  on  the  laps  of  the 
musicians. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  performance?"  said  Vankovitch  to 
me,  as  he  poured  out  auothei  glass  of  laki  for  the  dancers.  "  It  is 
real  hard  woik,  is  it  not?"  Then,  without  waiting  tor  the  answer, 
he  continued,  "The  Mohammedans  who  read  of  European  balls, 
and  who  have  never  been  out  of  Turkey,  cannot  understand  people 
taking  any  pleasure  in  dancing.  '  What  is  the  good  ot  it  when  I 
can  hire  some  one  else  to  dance  for  me?'  is  the  remark." 

"They  are  not  very  wrong,"  1  here  observed,  "  that  is,  if  they 
form  an  idea  of  European  dances  from  their  own.  Our  Lord  Cham 
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berlain  would  soon  put  a  stop  to  these  sort  of  performances  in  Eng- 
land." 

"  The  Lord  Chamberlain,  who  is  he?"  inquired  an  Armenian  who 
was  present,  and  who  spoke  French. 
"  He  is  an  officisl  who  looks  after  public  morals." 
"  And  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  would  object  to  this  sort  of  a 
dance?" 
"  "ies." 

"But  this  is  nothing,"  said  Vankovitch.  "  When  Ihere  is  a 
maniage  festival  in  a  harem,  the  women  arrange  their  costumes  so 
that  one  article  of  attire  may  fall  off  after  another  during  the  dance. 
The  performers  are  finally  left  in  very  much  (he  same  garb  as  our 
first  parents  before  the  fall.  We  shall  be  spared  this  spectacle,  for 
my  wife  is  here.  The  gypsies  will  respect  her  presence  because  they 
know  that  she  is  a  European." 

Now  the  girls,  calling  upon  the  old  woman,  insisted  that  she  too 
should  dance.  The  raki  had  mounted  into  the  old  dame's  head. 
Nothing  loath,  she  acceded  to  their  request;  rising  to  her  feet  she 
commenced  upas  seul  in  front  of  the  engineer.  First  shrugging  her 
shoulders,  and  then  wriggling  from  head  to  toe,  as  if  she  were 
suffering  from  St.  Vitus'  dance,  she  finally  concluded  by  kneeling 
before  my  hostess,  and  making  a  movement  as  if  she  would  kisa 
her  feet. 

The  following  morning,  and  just  before  my  departure,  the  Pole, 
who  had  come  to  say  good-by  to  me,  called  Osman  to  his  side. 

"  The  Effendi  is  paying  two  rnedijis  a  day  for  his  horses,"  re- 
marked Vankovitch,  "  and  six  piastres  for  a  chicken!  Oh!  Osman! 
thou  descendant  of  a  line  of  thieves!  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this?" 

The  Turk  changed  color  for  a  moment;  but  then,  collecting  him- 
self, replied: 

"  The  Effendi's  horses  are  not  like  other  horses,  they  eat  more, 
and  work  more.  We  and  he,  too,  we  all  like  large  chickens.  The 
Effendi  is  rich,  and  he  pays;  he  is  big,  and  he  eats  a  great  deal 
He  is  not  giving  more  for  barley  now  than  he  gave  when  he  was  in 
Constantinople.  The  people  at  the  khans  tell  me  the  price,  1  give 
them  whai  they  ask.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  be  mean  with  my 
lord's  gold.  In  future  1  shall  know  better.  1  will  find  out  the 
proper  value  of  everything,  and  1  will  only  pay  what  is  just." 
1  interrupted  him. 

"  Usuian,"  1  said,  "you  are  a  thief!  However,  as  we  leave 
Yuzgat  to-day,  there  is  no  time  foi  me  to  get  another  servant. 
Only,  beware!  for  it  1  find  you  deceiving  me  any  more,  not  all  the 
hairs  in  the  prophet's  beard  shall  save  you  from  being  discharged." 
"  The  Effendi  knows  what  is  best,"  said  Osman,  coolly.  "  He 
has  brain,  and  1 — I  am  the  dust  in  his  sight.  Another  time  we  will 
not  give  so  much  for  our  barley,  we  will  tighten  our  purse-strings 
to  the  chicken-sellers.  "We  have  all  been  deceived,  we  will  be  so  no 
longer. ' ' 

We  rode  through  an  undulating  country,  in  the  direction  of  Sivas. 
The  track  was  firm  and  good;  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of 
water  throughout  tne  district,  numerous  flocks  and  herds  were 
grazing  by  the  side  of  the  path. 
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After  marching  for  six  lioms  and  a  half  we  halted  at  a  Turcoman 
village,  called  Kulliurdook,  which  contained  forty-five  mud-hovels. 
With  much  difficulty  1  obtaine-l  accommodation  in  a  filthy  dirty 
barn.  Hero  our  horses  were  also  sheltered;  side  by  side  with  them 
stood  several  cows  and  oxen.  A  small  piece  of  carpet  covered  the 
ground  in  one  corner  ot  the  building.  The  proprietor,  bringing  me 
a  pillow,  which  once  had  been  white,  but  was  now  black  as  dirt, 
placed  it  under  my  head,  Radford  and  Osman  lying  down  by  the 
side  of  I  he  horses. 

There  were  several  mostaphos,  or  men  belonging  to  the  last  army 
reserve,  in  this  village.  They  eagerly  inquired  if  there  would  be 
war,  but  did  not  express  any  wish  to  fight  their  country's  battles. 
This  struck  me  as  the  more  remarkable,  for  elsewhere  1  had  ob- 
served great  martial  ardor  among  the  rural  classes.  1  afterward 
learned  that  several  men  who  had  been  enlisted  from  this  village 
had  been  killed  in  Servia,  hence  the  unwillingness  of  the  mostaphoa 
to  go  to  what  they  considered  certain  death. 

1  tried  to  sleep;  this  was  impossible;  some  little  insects,  which 
the  manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  advertises  as  "  industrious," 
proved  their  industry  by  making  fierce  onslaughts  on  my  body. 
Repeated  groans  from  Osman  made  me  aware  that  even  his  skin 
was  not  proof  against  the  attack;  while  my  English  servant,  who 
had  given  up  all  idea  of  sleeping,  was  walking  about  with  a  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  and  probably  doing  anything  but  bless  his  master  who 
had  brought  him  to  such  an  out-of-the-way  region. 

"  Can  you  not  sleep,  Iladford?"  1  inquired. 

"  Sleep,  sir!  No!  They  are  running  up  my  legs  like  coach 
'osses.  Bosnian's  skin  is  like  an  ironclad,  but  they  give  him  no 
peace;  they  worry  awful,  that  they  do.  I  have  been  trying  to 
smoke  them  oft  me,  but  'bacca  is  nothing  to  these  fleas.  We  shall 
be  eaten  alive  it  we  stay  here  much  longer — I  know  we  shall!" 

Having  come  to  much  the  same  conclusion,  1  ordered  him  to 
saddle  the  horses,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  proprietor  ot  the 
hovel,  we  left  our  quarters  three  hours  before  daybreak. 

Presently  the  country  became  more  mountainous,  it  reminded 
me  a  good  deal  of  the  Saxon  Switzerland,  the  scenery  being  very 
picturesque  as  our  path  wound  round  some  wooded  slopes. 

We  were  in  a  country  abounding  with  pine  forests.     The  tele- 
graph-wire to  Sivas  was  stretched  not  far  from  our  track.     Many 
saw  mills,  turned  by  the  mountain  streams,  showed  where  the  tele- 
graph-posts had  been  made;  they  had  then  been  diagged  by  oxen  to  , 
their  destination. 

Our  road  ran  through  a  pleasant  vallev,  and  by  the  side  of  a 
mountain  stream  known  as  the  Gogderi  Soo.  In  a  few  hours  we 
arrived  at  a  river,  called  the  Tschekar  Ermak.  ll  is  crossed  by  a 
weak  stone  bridge,  the  stream  being  about  thirty  yards  wide  by  four 
deep.  We  halted  for  the  night  at  the  village  ot  Tchirklik,  a  two 
days'  march,  or  thirteen  hours  trom  Kulliurdook. 

1  was  accommodated  in  a  house  which  actually  possessed  two 
rooms.  They  were  not  constructed  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  as  the  other 
dwellings  in  the  neighborhood,  but  of  wood — one  room  being  re- 
served for  the  proprietor's  cattle,  sheep,  and  camels,  the  other  tor 
himself  and  harem. 
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1  was  permitted  to  sleep  in  the  stable.  Osman,  with  Radford  and 
our  horses,  were  lodged  in  a  hovel  at  the  other  end  ot  the  village. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  1  awoke  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation, 
my  throat  was  dry  and  parched,  my  eyes  began  to  smart,  a  crackling 
noise  overhead  could  be  heard.  It  gradually  dawned  upon  me  that 
the  house  was  on  fire.  1  now  discovered  that  the  flames  from  the 
fireplace  had  ignited  some  boards  in  the  chimney;  they,  in  I  heir 
turn,  had  set  fire  to  the  icof.  If  the  proprietor,  who  was  sleeping 
in  the  next  room,  were  not  immediately  aroused,  his  house  would  in 
all  probability  be  destroyed.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a 
courtyard  with  high  mud  walls.  The  space  outside  the  dwelling 
was  infested  by  dogs.  They  at  once  came  smelling  around  me. 

Shutting  the  door,  tD  prevent  the  flames  from  bursting  out  inside, 
1  went  to  the  harem.  The  entrance  was  haired  from  within.  The 
proprietor  and  his  wives  were  fast  f sleep;  they  paid  no  attention  to 
the  noise  which  1  made  at  the  door. 

It  was  of  no  use  standing  upon  any  ceremony  with  a  man  when 
his  house  is  being  burned  down;  drawing  my  revolver  1  tired  two 
shots  in  the  air;  thinking  that  the  sound  oT  the  reports  would  arouse 
the  sleeping  inmates.  The  effect  was  instantaneous;  the  whole 
family  awoke,  the  man,  greatly  alarmed,  thinking  that  an  attack 
was  being  made  on  the  village  by  a  tribe  of  Kurds;  slowly  drawing 
the  bolt,  he  looked  through  a  crack  in  the  door. 

"  Come,"  1  said,  "  your  house  is  on  fire'  Be  quick,  or  it  will  be 
burned  down,  and  your  camels  and  oxen  suffocated!" 

The  proprietor  bounded  out  of  the  room.  He  was  followed  by 
the  harem;  the  ladies,  in  the  confusion,  aid  not  think  ot  covering 
their  faces,  and  weie  very  scantily  attired.  They  ran  to  a  well  in 
the  yard  and  brought  some  pitchers  ot  water.  The  proprietor,  by 
this  time,  had  climbed  to  the  root  of  his  house.  It  was  a  windy 
night;  the  gusts  were  a  source  of  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
water-bearers;  their  hands  being  occupied  with  the  pitchers,  they 
could  not  arrange  their  garments.  The  latter  fluttered  above  the 
ladies'  heads,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  the  proprietor,  who,  much 
enraged  at  his  house  being  on  tire,  was  equally  annoyed  at  his 
wives'  legs  being  exposed  to  the  view  ot  an  unbeliever. 

To  relieve  his  mind,  1  clambered  on  to  the  roof.  From  this 
position  the  ladies'  limbs  could  no  longer  be  seen.  After  pouring 
several  buckets  ot  water  on  the  charred  ratters  we  managed  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

IT  was  a  bright  moonlight  night.  Not  thinking  it  likely  that  we 
should  obtain  any  more  sleep,  I  determined  to  start  at  once,  and  take 
advantage  ot  the  weather.  Desiring  Radford  and  Osman,  who  had 
been  aroused  by  the  reports  ot  my  revolver,  to  saddle  the  horses,  we 
set  oft  in  the  direction  of  Sileh  Zela,  a  town  which  contains  three 
thousand  houses,  and  a  barracks  which  will  hold,  at  a  pinch,  fifteen 
hundred  soldiers. 

Sileh  Zela  stands  in  the  center  of  a  natural  basin,  the  hills  which 
foim  its  sides  being  at  a  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  the 
town.  A  small  rising  ground  near  the  principal  street  is  occupied  by 
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the  ruins  of  an  old  citadel.  A  stream  runs  through  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  soil  in  the  neighborhood  is  very  rich;  com  abounds 
throughout  the  district.  The  inhabitants  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  trom  the  famine  which  a  few  years  ago  so  depopulated  the 
Angora  district. 

Half  a  battalion  of  infantry,  about  four  hundred  strong,  was  drill- 
ing in  a  plain  immediately  in  front  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
Lad  turned  out,  men  and  women,  to  witness  the  instruction  of  the 
troops.  The  white  dresses  of  the  ladies,  contrasting  with  the  blue 
uniforms,  red  caps,  and  the  many-colored  dresses  ot  the  inhabitants, 
formed  a  bright  and  vivid  picture.  It  was  a  glorious  day.  The  sun 
poured  down  its  rays  with  a  force  much  more  suggestive  of  July 
than  January.  The  drill  was  just  over  as  we  neared  the  town.  We 
rode  into  Sileh  at  the  head  ot  the  regiment,  the  band,  which  con- 
sisted of  about  twenty  musicians,  performing  a  wild  and  discordant 
march.  Halting  at  the  house  of  the  Caimaiau,  1  dismounted  and 
proceeded  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  was  in  the  audience-chamber,  sur- 
rounded by  clerks,  who  were  on  their  knees,  and  submitting  differ- 
ent documents  for  his  approval. 

The  great  man  himselt  was  squatted  on  a  divan;  the  members  of 
the  town-council  were  by  his  side.  The  Cadi,  whose  head  was  en- 
veloped in  a  gigantic  yellow  turban,  was  engaged  in  smoking  a  long 
chibouk.  A  crowd  of  men  were  in  the  anteroom,  some  with  peti- 
tions in  their  hands,  others  apparently  prisoners,  judging  by  the 
guards  who  stood  beside  them. 

It  was  evidently  a  busy  day.  The  Caimacan,  not  taking  any  no- 
tice of  my  arrival,  continued  attaching  his  seal  to  the  different  papers. 

At  last  he  stopped,  and  turning  lo  me,  salamed  and  apologized 
for  his  apparent  rudeness.  It  appeared  that  the  half  battalion  which 
1  had  seen  drilling  was  to  march  the  following  morning  lor  Con- 
stantinople, ma  Sarnsoun.  The  Caimacan  was  engaged  in  making 
arrangements  for  its  departure.  Carriers  would  have  be  sent  forward 
lo  the  different  villages  between  Sileh  Zela  and  Samsoun  to  ap- 
prise the  local  authorities  ot  the  approaching  arrival  of  the  troops. 
The  chief  difficulty  which  the  Caimacan  experienced  was  the  want 
of  money;  he  presently  observed,  "  Anker  ttfiok,  lakm  para  yoke," 
"  We  have  plenty  of  soldiers,  but  no  paras  "  (money). 

The  colonel  of  the  battalion  now  entered  the  room,  and  after  hav- 
ing been  introduced  to  me,  observed  that  he  had  heard  that  in  the 
event  ot  hostilities  England  would  be  neutral. 

"  What!  desert  her  old  friend  of  the  Crimea?"  said  the  Caima- 
can, turning  to  me.  And  the  Cadi,  grinning  in  a  ghastly  manner  at 
the  rest  ot  the  company,  remarked  that  England  had  many  paras, 
and  that  perhaps  she  would  send  some  of  them  to  the  Sultan. 

This  created  a  revulsion  of  tec-ling  in  my  favor— the  assembly 
having  been  a  little  annoyed  at  the  colonel's  statement  about  the 
neutrality  ot  Great  .Britain. 

"  Well,"  1  said,  "  you  will  probably  have  an  ally  in  Austria." 

"An  ally  in  Austria!"  said  the  colonel;  "no,  certainly  not. 
There  are  more  Slavs  than  Magyars  in  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph's 
dominions.  However,  Andrassy,  a  Hungarian,  is  at  the  head  ot 
affairs,  and  by  all  accounts  he  rules  the  emperor.  Perhaps  Andrassy 
may  prevent  Austria  trom  allying  herself  with  Russia  aguinst  us. 
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We  shall  have  to  fight  our  own  battles  this  time,"  continued  the 
colonel;  "  and,  please  God,  we  will  win." 

An  old  linaum  who  was  seated  in  a  corner,  now  put  in  a  word, 
and  said  that  it  there  were  a  war,  he  too  would  go  at  the  head  ot 
the  Imaunis.  1  had  observed  this  same  propensity  for  fighting 
amidst  other  lytohammedan  priests.  In  fact,  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe, 
the  most  bellicose  members  of  society  are  often  those  gentlemen 
whose  profession  is  that  ot  peace.* 

"  We  shall  have  Yakoob  Khan  of  Kashgar  with  us,"  observed  the 
Cairn  acan. 

"No,  we  shall  not,"  replied  the  colonel;  "the  Russians  have 
stirred  up  a  quarrel  between  Yakoob  and  the  Chinese,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent him  giving  us  any  assistance." 

"  "Will  any  other  Mohammedan  States  help  you?"  I  inquired. 
"  Yes,  all  of  them  will  fight  for  Islam." 

"  Russia  is  large,"  continued  the  officer,  "  but  she  will  have  to 
divide  her  forces.  She  will  have  to  be  ou  her  guard  against  the 
Khivans,  Bokharians,  and  Turcomans  in  Asia,  she  must  also  protect 
herself  against  a  rising  ot  the  Poles  in  Europe." 

The  Caimacan  now  rising  from  the  divan,  walked  with  me  to  a 
small  house  in  the  neighborhood  which  was  reserved  for  the  use  ot 
travelers. 

There  were  very  few  Armenians  in  Sileh,  the  population  being 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  followers  of  the  Prophet.  The  an- 
cient city  is  nearly  a  mibfrom  the  present  site,  and  tradition  tells  us 
that  it  was  built  upon  the  so-called  mound  of  Semiramis.  1  found 
the  castle  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  the  wall  round  it  bore  signs  of 
having  been  constructed  from  the  ruins  ot  some  very  ancient  edi- 
fice; here  and  there  were  heavy  blocks  of  marble  and  other  debris 
which  had  been  let  into  the  sides  ot  the  inclosure. 

According  to  the  inhabitants,  there  is  a  secret  passage  leading 
from  the  citadel  to  a  small  square  several  hundred  yards  below  the 
hill;  this  is  very  likely  the  case,  for  although  now  a  third-rate  town, 
Sileli  was  once  a  city  ot  considerable  military  importance. 

While  1  was  looking  at  the  antiquities,  Osman  had  been  engaged  in 
buying  some  tea  and  sugar,  the  supply  which  1  had  brought  from 
Constantinople  being  almost  entirely  exhausted,  the  tea  and  sugar 
having  gone  more  rapidly  than  the  other  provisions.  On  my  remark- 
ing this  to  Radtord,  1  was  informed  that  Osman  had  a  sweet  tooth, 
and  had  declared  that  tea  was  good  for  his  stomach. 
1  called  the  Turk  to  my  side. 

"  Osman,"  1  said,  "  you  have  nearly  finished  my  tea  and  sugar. 
"What  is  the  meaning  of  it?" 

"  Eftendi,  I  like  tea,  1  like  sugar;  but  what  1  like  most  of  all  is 

to  hear  my  lord's  liberality  praised.     Whenever  1  am  drinking  tea, 

and  the  village  people  see  me  putting  much  sugar  in  my  glass,  they 

honor  me.     In  this  manner  they  honor  my  lord." 

"  1  should  like  to  be  honored  in  some  other  way  for  the  future," 

*  Whilst  writing  these  lines  I  have  come  across  some  verses  written  by  a 
bishop  who  calls  himself  a  Cnristian,  and  an  answer  to  them  by  an  American 
writer.  The  bishop  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  bis  mission  is  one  of  peace. 
His  verses  will  be  found  in  Appendix  XI. 
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I  observed;  "  and  Radford  tells  me  that  you  are  always  praying  in- 
stead of  saddling  the  baggage-horses." 

"  Quite  true,  sir,"  remarked  Radtord,  who  gathered  from  my  gest- 
ures what  the  conversation  was  about.  "  Quite  true;  he  has  worn 
ofl  the  nap  of  my  new  great-coat  a-praying  on  it.  He  is  always  on 
his  knees  whenever  there  is  some  work  to  do." 

"  Now,  for  the  future,  Osman,"  I  continued,  "  should  1  give  or- 
ders to  commence  loading  the  animals  at  daybreak,  you  must  get  up 
two  hours  before  sunrise:  there  will  be  then  ample  time  for  your 
devotions.  In  the  meantime,  when  you  piay,  you  are  to  kneel  on 
your  own  jacket,  and  not,  on  Radford 's. " 

"Is  my  brother  angry?"  said  the  Turk,  pointing  to  his  fellow- 
servant. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  1  will  not  offend  him  any  more." 

And  shaking  hands  with  the  Englishman,  Osman  manifested  his 
friendship  by  borrowing  a  little  tobacco. 

On  leaving  SilehZela,  we  rode  by  numerous  gardens,  planted  with 
all  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  and  inclosed  by  high  walls  built  for  the 
most  part  of  dried  mud.  The  road  then  continued  through  a  series 
of  vast  circular  basins,  each  from  six  to  seven  miles  in  diameter,  and 
similar  to  the  one  which  surrounded  the  town.  The  walls  of  these 
basins  were  formed  of  many-colored  sand-hills.  The  plains  below 
were  sowed  with  every  kind  of  grain. 

We  passed  Tartars  on  their  way  to  Sileh  Zela,  the  women  walking 
along  the  road,  and  the  lazy  husbands  on  horseback,  riding  in  front 
of  their  wives. 

Turcoman  and  Circassian  villages  abound  throughout  this  dis- 
trict. The  inhabitants  were  eager  to  hear  about  the  war.  When  the 
Russians  drove  the  Circassians  from  the  Caucasus,  the  Sultan  gave 
the  exiles  land  in  Anatolia.  The  wild  mountaineers  thirst,  for  the 
opportunity  of  revenging  themselves  upon  the  Muscovites. 

We  left  the  corn-growing  country  behind  us,  and  emerged  upon  a 
plain  thickly  planted  with  tobacco.  On  one  side  of  the  track  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  vines,  on  the  others  were  many -colored 
sand-hills. 

Presently  a  wonderful  phenomenon  presented  itself  to  us.  A 
thick,  black  cloud,  which  all  the  morning  had  hung  above  a  mount- 
ain-top, burst  over  our  heads,  and  then  being  gradually  wafted  on- 
ward, it  poured  down  its  waters  on  the  sand-hills.  The  sun,  which 
was  shining  brightly,  foimed  a  magnificent  rainbow — the  glorious 
orb  joined  earth  to  sky,  its  matchless  coloring  lit  up  the  whole  of 
the  firmament. 

The  waters  dashed  down  the  sides  of  the  hills.  The  (orient  bore 
with  it  a  million  particles  of  colored  sand.  In  a  moment,  the  rivu- 
lets at  our  feet  ran  white,  red,  and  then  crimson.  The  thunder  roared 
in  the  distance.  A  flash  of  lightning  streaked  the  hor'zon  with  gold. 

The  sun  was  setting  ere  we  reached  our  halting-place,  and  as  we 
rode  up  the  main  street  of  the  village  of  Bazar,  our  horses  had  to 
wade  through  about  three  feet  of  water — the  result  of  the  recent 
storm.  1  obtained  quarters  for  tne  night  in  a  small  but^  clean  wooden 
house  belonging  to  a  Turkish  gentleman.  He  was  formerly  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  had  been  employed  at  Ears  during  the  siege. 
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"Pasha  Williams  proved  himself  to  be  a  great  man,"  observed 
my  host.  "  He  was  always  busy,  and  not  like  other  Pashas,  who 
spend  their  lives  in  the  harem.  He  wenl  out  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
1o  inspect  the  fortifications.  There  was  another  Englishman  with 
him — a  young  man  of  fair  complexion,  but  with  a  heart  like  a  lion." 

"  Teesdale?"  I  observed. 

"  Yes,  that  was  his  name.  The  hearts  of  our  poor  Osmanlis  were 
cheered  when  they  saw  this  young  Englishman  sharing  all  their  pri- 
vations, never  grumbling,  and  always  cheerful.  If  the  war  breaks 
out  again,  God  grant  that  you  may  send  us  many  more  officers.  Is 
Pasha  Williams  still  alive?" 

"Yes." 

"  Is  he  a  very  great  man  in  your  country?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  English  are  a  wonderful  nation,"  continued  my  host. 
"  You  reward  the  Pashas  who  are  brave  and  skillful.  In  our  coun- 
try, if  a  captain  has  a  relation  in  the  harem  of  the  giand  vizier,  the 
officer  is  sure  to  rise  to  high  command ;  but  with  you  a  man  must 
have  merit  to  succeed." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

IT  is  only  a  few  hours'  march  from  Bazar  to  Tokat,  the  track 
running  parallel  to  the  river  of  the  same  name.  There  are  many 
villages  by  the  side  of  the  stream.  The  valley  widens  and  then  nar- 
rows again  as  we  proceed  toward  the  town.  Tokat  at  last  lies  before 
us.  It  is  a  long,  straggling  city,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

We  are  met  by  a  Zaptieh.  He  conducted  me  to  a  house  set  apart 
for  travelers.  Shortly  afterward  1  received  a  visit  from  the  Cai- 
macan  (governor).  This  official  was  an  active,  bustling  little  man, 
and  much  more  energetic  than  any  of  the  governors  1  had  previously 
met. 

An  order  had  arrived  for  him  to  send  1,000  men  immediately  to 
Samsoun.  The  battalion  would  march  the  following  morning  at 
daybreak.  He  proposed  that  I  should  go  and  see  the  start. 

AH  engineer  now  called,  a  Pole  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized  En- 
glishman. He  was  engaged  in  making  a  road  from  Tokat  to  Sivas; 
he  had  been  in  Tokat  five  years,  and  the  work  was  not  half  com- 
pleted. Indeed,  judging  by  the  system  adopted  for  the  construction 
of  public  works  in  Anatolia,  it  will  be  a  wonder  if  the  road  is  evei 
finished. 

According  to  the  engineer,  Tokat  has  a  population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants. Of  these  there  are  8000  men  who  should  each  work  four 
days  a  year  at  the  construction  of  the  road. 

"  It  is  a  pitiable  sight,"  continued  the  Pole.  "  The  Zaptiehs  are 
ordered  to  biing  the  people.  A  rich  inhabitant  bribes  the  gendarmes; 
they  Jeave  him  and  seize  some  impecunious  individual.  The  latter 
is  brought  to  me,  and  1  tell  the  fellow  to  commence  digging.  The 
man  digs  so  long  as  1  am  in  sipht,  but  the  moment  my  back  is 
turned,  down  goes  the  shovel,  and  he  lights  a  cigarette.  The  result 
is  that  I  have  been  here  five  years,  and  only  five  miles  of  road  are 
finished." 

The  engineer  complained  of  the  want  of  funds  in  the  public  chest 
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His  pay  was  only  £10  per  month,  and  it  was  never  paid  punctually. 
Meantime,  the  authorities  had  discharged  several  engineers  in  their 
employ,  on  the  ground  that  every  piastre  in  the  treasury  was  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  the  troops. 

There  were  several  Armenian  schools  in  Tokat,  and  the  Turks  and 
Christians  got  on  very  well  together.  However,  the  Caimacan  waa 
of  opinion  that  not  much  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  the  Greeks, 
i.e.,  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 

"  They  are  very  cunning,"  remarked  the  governor.  "  They  will 
not  declare  themselves  at  once,  but  will  wait  a  little,  and  hang  back 
to  see  which  side  is  the  strongest.  They  still  dieam  of  the  old  Greek 
Empire,  and  think  that  some  day  Constantinople  will  be  a  Greek 
capital.  This  is  not  very  likely  to  happen,"  he  continued.  "If 
Russia  were  to  conquer  us,  and  to  take  Constantinople,  she  would 
not  be  willing  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Greeks.  What  Russia  takes  she 
keeps.  Look  at  the  Caucasus.  Look  at  the  Crimea.  Look  at 
Khiva,  Tashkent,  and  Samarcand.  Some  day  she  will  try  and  con- 
quer India,  and  what  shall  you  do  thenV" 

"  Probably  take  our  Indian  troops,  and,  joining  with  the  Afghans, 
and  inhabitants  of  Kashgar,  drive  Russia  out  of  Central  Asia,"  1  re- 
marked. 

"  That  is  easier  said  than  done,"  said  the  governor.  "  But,  talk- 
ing of  the  natives  of  India,  is  it  true,  as  1  have  read  in  our  news- 
papers, that  many  Mussulmans  in  India  have  petitioned  your  queen 
to  help  the  Sultan?" 

"  Yes,"  1  replied,  "  I  believe  so." 

"  Then  why  does  she  not  oblige  themV  Youi  interests  are  bound 
up  with  our  interests.  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  Constantinople.  It 
would  be  our  death-blow.  It  would  be  your  death-blow  if  the  Black 
Sea  belonged  solely  to  Russia,  for  her  ships  could  remain  there  in 
perfect  safety,  and,  running  out  at  any  moment,  might  attack  your 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean." 

"There  are  a  great  many  old  soldiers  in  Tokat,"  observed  the 
engineer,  "  men  who  fought  in  the  Crimea.  They  have  asked  me 
if  there  is  any  chance  of  England  joining  Turkey,  and  are  longing 
to  serve,  with  English  pay  and  English  rations." 

"  The  men  who  leave  to-morrow  go  without  any  pay,"  said  the 
Caimacan,  "  but  they  march  cheerfully.  We  shall  have  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  end,"  he  continued;  "  if  Russia  does  not  destroy  Turkey, 
Turkey  must  destroy  Russia!  I  will  sell  my  watch  and  everything 
1  have  in  the  world  to  raise  funds  for  the  war.  We  must  all  do  the 
same." 

Whilst  we  were  conversing,  an  order  arrived  for  the  Caimacan 
to  supply  all  the  Armenians  and  Greeks  in  Tokat  with  fire-arms, 
and  have  them  instructed  in  drill. 

"  1  must  go,"  he  observed,  and,  rising  from  the  divan,  he  left  m& 
alone  wilh  the  engineer. 

"  He  is  a  most  energetic  man,"  said  the  Pole,  pointing  to  the  re- 
treating figure  of  the  Caimacan.  "  It  Turkey  had  more  governors 
like  him,  she  would  not  be  reduced  toher  present  straits.  The  great 
mistake  in  this  country  is  the  continual  change  of  Caimacans. 
When  we  have  a  good  governor,  we  never  keep  him  for  more  than 
six  months;  the  present  man  nas  been  here  about  that  time,  he  does 
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not  rob  the  people,  and  is  thoroughly  honest;  we  shall  probably  soon, 
lose  him." 

Several  of  the  principal  persons  in  the  town  now  came  to  call  upon 
me;  amongst  others,  a  certain  Osman  Bey,  a  Circassian,  and  the 
chief  ot  a  large  band  which  had  emigrated  from  'the  Caucasus  a  few 
years  previous.  He  «vas  dressed  in  the  Circassian  style,  with  a 
sheepskin  coat,  tightly  buckled  round  his  waist,  embroidered  leather 
trousers  and  high  boots;  a  black  Astrakhan  cap  surmounted  his 
bronzed  features.  He  was  a  fine,  tall  fellow,  and  immensely  popu- 
lar with  the  inhabitants  of  Tokat. 

After  conversing  for  a  little  while  about  my  journey,  and  the  state 
of  the  roads  between  Tokat  and  Erzeroum,  he  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  him  to  his  house,  drink  tea  there,  and  be  introduced  to 
his  relatives.  The  engineer  came  with  us.  After  walking  through 
some  lanes,  where  the  mud  reached  considerably  above  my  ankles, 
we  arrived  before  a  square-built,  whitewashed  house.  A  solid, 
wooden  door,  absolutely  possessing  a  knocker— an  article  of  luxury 
not  known  in  Tokat,  save  to  the  richer  inhabitants,  gave  admission 
to  a  small  courtyard.  This,  in  its  turn,  led  to  the  apartrcents  re- 
served for  Osman  Bey  and  the  members  of  his  family. 

He  had  sent  a  servant  on  before,  to  say  that  he  was  on  his  way. 

About  fifteen  Circassian  gentlemen  were  seated  around  the  room. 

"We  Circassians  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  your  nation,"  said 
Osman  Bey,  as  he  motioned  to  me  to  take  a  seat.  "  We  once 
thought  that  England  was  going  to  help  us  to  drive  the  Russians  out 
ot  our  country.  However,  you  did  not  come;  they  outnumbered 
us,  and  they  had  artillery  opposed  to  our  flint  guns.  What  could 
we  do.  We  resisted  as  long  as  possible,  and  then,  sooner  than  be 
slaves,  came  here," 

"  If  there  is  a  war,  shall  you  all  go  to  the  front?"  1  inquired. 

"  Yes,  every  able-bodied  man  amongst  us.  We  do  not  pay  any 
taxes  to  the  Sultan ;  he  gave  us  our  land,  and  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.  Not  only  that,"  continued  the  speaker,  and  at  the  same 
time  drawing  a  long,  keen  knife  from  his  sash,  and  flipping  his  nail 
against  the  blade,  "  but  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  culling  a 
few  Muscovite  throats!" 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  the  women  and  children!"  1  observed. 
"  Nobody  cares  about  the  men;  but  in  Europe  we  have  a  horror  ot 
people  who  massacre  women  and  children." 

"  We  shall  do  as  the  Russians  do,  and  as  they  have  always  done," 
observed  my  host,  grimly.  "  They  have  killed  our  old  men,  have 
cut  to  pieces  pregnant  women,  and  have  tossed  the  children  on  the 
bayonets,  whilst  the  soldiers  have  satisfied  their  lust  upon  our  wives, 
and  burned  them  to  death  afterward!*  Well,  it  they  do  the  same 
thing  now,  we  shall  follow  the  example  set  us,  and  shall  continue 
doing  so,  until  England  or  some  other  power  interferes  to  save  our 
countrymen  from  the  devilish  tyranny  of  these  Muscovite  butchers. 

*  This  statement,  coming:  from  a  Circassian,  may  be  deemed  by  some  peo- 
ple In  England,  like  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  who  believes  that 
Russia  is  the  protector  of  the  unprotected,  and  the  refuge  of  those  who  have 
no  other  refuge,  as  hardly  worthy  of  credence.  Unfortunately  for  humanity 
it  is  confirmed,  so  far  as  the  massacre  of  pregnant  women  and  of  children  ia 
concerned,  by  the  official  report  of  a  British  Consul.  See  Appendix  VII. 
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Let  me  give  you  one  instance  ot  their  cruelty.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Russian  authorities  informed  the  Circassians  that  whoever  wished 
might  leave  the  imperial  dominions  and  go  elsewhere.  This  was 
probably  done  to  discover  what  natives  were  well  disposed  or  other- 
wise to  the  Russian  rule.  There  was  no  real  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  allow  any  of  its  subjects  to  pass  the  frontier. 
Seven  hundred  families  belonging  to  some  villages  near  the  town  of 
Labinsky  thought  that  it  was  a  bona  fide  permission.  Leaving  their 
district,  they  started  for  the  Turkish  frontier.  A  short  time  after- 
ward they  were  surrounded  by  Russian  troops,  cavalry  and  artillery, 
and  ordered  to  return.  The  fugitives  said  that  they  had  permission 
to  leave  Russia.  The  officer  in  command  insisted  that  they  should 
at  once  retrace  their  steps.  The  command  was  not  immediately 
obeyed,  tue  troops  fired  at  the  villagers,  and  then  charged  them  with 
the  bayonet;  only  thirteen  Mohammedans  survived  to  tell  the  tale. 
All  the  rest,  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  breast,  were  cut  to 
pieces. ' ' 

"  Are  these  assertions  really  true?"  1  said  to  another  Circassian. 

"  We  know  it,  to  our  cost,"  he  replied.  "  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance which  Osman  Bey  has  just  given  you,  and  which  you  have 
written  down  in  your  note-book;  but  there  are  many  more  equally 
horrible.  The  Russians  have  made  a  hell  ot  our  beautiful  country. 
They  are  worse  than  the  fiend  himself." 

"  Do  your  country-people  like  the  Russians?"  said  Osman  Bey. 

"  Some  do,"  1  replied;  "  but  they  do  not  believe  in  these  horrible 
cruelties  which  you  have  been  just  relating  to  me." 

"  Well,  then,  tell  them  to  travel  through  our  country — that  is,  if 
the  Russians  will  let  them — to  go  to  our  villages  and  talk  to  the 
country  people;  but  not  in  the  presence  of  Russians,  as  the  poor  suf- 
ferers would  be  afraid  to  speak,  knowing  well  the  fate  which  would 
await  them,  when  their  questioners  had  departed.  Let  any  ot  the 
people  of  England,  who  now  sympathize  with  Russia,  do  this,  and 
then  let  them  form  an  opinion  about  the  merits  of  the  case." 

"  Wlien  you  return  to  your  own  country  will  you  publish  what  I 
have  said  to  you?"  said  Osman  Bey. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  every  line.  Listen  to  what  I  hare  written,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  error." 

And  I  translated  to  him  my  notes,  the  engineer  aiding  me  in  the 
task. 

"  Are  all  your  countrymen  of  one  mind  in  their  hatred  of  the  Rus 
sians?"  1  inquired. 

"  Unfortunately,  no,"  said  Osman  Bey.  "  The  authorities  have 
been  clever  enough  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension  amongst  our  ranks. 
For  example,  they  will  often  give  the  post  of  '  stanishna '  (a  local 
authority)  in  the  different  villages  to  a  Circassion  of  a  low  degree. 
This  gives  him  authority  over  our  nobles.  Ill-feeling  is  thus  created 
between  the  two  classes;  it  is  utilized  by  the  Russians." 

"  One  of  our  number  is  doing  his  best  to  avenge  himself  on  the 
Muscovites,"  said  another  ot  the  party,  a  good-looking  young  fel- 
low, apparently  about  twenty  years  old,  and  Osman  Bey's  nephew. 
"  His  name  is  Yonn  Bek;  he  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  Farsa 
Shaguash  mountain,  near  Ekaterinograd,  and  kills  the  Russians 
whenever  he  can  meet  them.  He  has  been  pursued,  but  he  has  de- 
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pots  in  the  mountain  where  he  keeps  provisions,  and  the  Russian8 
have  never  been  able  to  trace  him  to  his  lair.  The  authorities  have 
offered  Yonn  Bek  a  great  many  gold  imperials  if  he  would  leave  the 
country,  as  the  man  has  done  so  much  mischief  there;  but  Yonu 
declines,  and  says  that  if  the  Russians  have  not  been  able  to  capture 
him  in  eight  years,  and  he  has  been  able  to  do  them  so  much  dam- 
age, what  will  not  happen  to  the  foe  when  the  war  breaks  out  and 
he  is  joined  by  other  men  like  himself?" 


CHAPTER  XX11I. 

THE  following  morning  the  servant  of  the  house  in  which  1  was 
lodging  entered  the  room  and  observed  that  a  Zaptieh  corporal,  or 
Onbashee,  who  had  escorted  us  into  the  town  oa  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, wished  to  see  me. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  in,"  1  said.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Onbashee 
opened  the  door;  approaching  me,  he  took  from  his  waistcoat  five 
piastres,  and  placed  them  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

"  What  is  this  for?"  I  inquired. 

"  Osman!"  answered  the  Onbashee,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Osman!    What  has  he  been  doing?" 

"  Osman  gave  them  to  me,  Eflendi;  bul  you  said  that  he  was  to 
give  me  half  a  mecliidi— he  has  kept  the  difference  for  himself!" 

It  now  flashed  across  my  mind  that  the  previous  evening  1  had 
desired  Osiuan  to  give  the  corporal  halt  a  medjidi  as  a  baksheesh, 
and  that  1  had  told  him  to  do  so  in  the  presence  of  (he  servant  of  the 
house.  The  latter  had  informed  the  Onbashee.  Osman,  who 
wished  to  appropriate  to  himself  the  difference  between  five  piastres 
and  the  larger  coin,  was  thus  detected. 

1  sent  for  the  culprit.  lie  was  aware  that  his  knavery  had  been 
discovered.  Instead  of  coming  to  me  with  his  usual  assertion  that 
he  was  the  most  industrious  man  in  the  world,  he  stood  in  the 
corner  of  the  room,  an  object  of  derision  to  the  Onbashee,  who  was 
regretting  the  loss  of  his  half  medjidi,  and  to  the  servant  of  the 
house,  who  had  been  the  means  of  disclosing  Osnian's  dishonesty. 

Addressing  (he  guilty  man,  1  asked  him  why  he  had  not  given  the 
Zaptieh  the  halt  mcdjidi,  and  added  that  the  previous  evening, 
when  he  had  told  me  of  the  expenses  of  the  day,  he  had  charged  me 
with  that  sum. 

Osman  had  hardly  anything  to  say  for  himself.  Presently  he 
stammered  out  something  about  his  only  having  five  piastres  in  his 
pocket. 

"  That  is  a  lie,  Effendi!"  here  interrupted  the  Onbashee.  "  He 
had  many  coins  in  his  hand  when  he  gave  me  the  five  piastres." 

1  al  once  made  up  my  mind  to  get  rid  of  Osman.  Vankovitch's 
remarks  about  the  Turk's  dishonesty  also  recurred  to  memory. 
Osman  was  undoubtedly  a  rogue;  I  determined  to  procure  another 
servant. 

"  Osman,"  1  said,  "  you  have  robbed  a  Mohammedan,  a  follower 
of  Islam,  and  one  of  your  own  religion.  If  you  had  confined  your- 
self to  robbing  me  I  could  have  understood  it,  for  you  might  have 
reasoned  to  yourself  as  follows:  '  The  Eflendi  ia  a  giaour,  and  there 
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is  gold  in  his  purse.'  But  to  rob  a  brother  Mohammedan,  and  a 
poor  man;  to  rob  him  of  the  pittance  which  1  had  given  him— this 
1  can  only  understand  by  the  assumption  that  you  are  a  greater 
scoundrel  than  1  thought  you  were!  "Vou  are  no  longer  my  servant, 
lou  darken  the  threshold  no  longer!" 

"  I  am  innocent,  Eftendi!"  cried  Osman. 

"  Well,  prove  your  innocence,  and  1  will  say  no  more  about  the 
matter." 

"  EBendi,  the  Onbashee  is  a  liar!" 

"  Very  likely,  but  then  the  servant  must  be  a  liar  as  well,  and  he 
saw  you  give  the  five  piastres  lo  the  corporal.  Now  what  interest 
has  the  servant  in  telling  a  lie  about  the  matter?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  delinquent;  lowering  his  eyes,  he 
walked  out  ot  the  room,  through  a  long  row  ot  servants,  who  had 
come  from  the  neighboring  houses  to  heai  me  administer  justice. 

The  sentence  appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  Onbashee. 

"  May  1  put  Osman  in  prison?"  he  eagerly  inquired. 

"  1  have  no  authority  on  such  matters,"  1  replied. 

"  No,  Effendi,  but  the  Caimacan  likes  you,  and  if  you  asked  him 
to  do  so,  he  would  put  Osman  in  prison.  Just  a  day  or  so,  EiTendi! 
Please  do!" 

"  Why  do  you  want  to  put  him  in  jail?"  I  asked. 

"  Because,  if  he  is  once  shut  up,  we  will  not  let  him  out  till  he 
has  returned  me  the  difference  between  your  present  and  the  five 
piastres." 

"  No,"  I  said;  "  here  is  the  difference,"  at  the  same  time  giving 
him  a  small  sum  of  money.  "  But  now  go  and  inquire  in  the  town 
for  a  man  who  wants  a  situation,  as  I  want  a  servant  immediately." 

Just  then  a  sergeant  entered  the  room.  He  brought  word  from  the 
Caimacan  that  he  was  waiting  for  me,  and  that  the  battalion  would 
leave  Tokat  in  about  half  an  hour. 

1  at  once  rode  to  the  barracks.  They  consisted  of  two  old  khans, 
which  surrounded  a  court -yard,  the  khans  being  used  as  barracks 
when  there  were  troops  in  Tokat,  and  at  other  times  of  the  year  as 
lodgings  for  wayfarers.  The  streets  leading  to  the  khans  were 
lined  with  women,  muffled  up  in  long  white  sheets,  and  weeping 
piteously.  The  battalion  was  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  inside  ths 
court-yard.  The  men  were  standing  at  ease,  and  engaged  in  talking 
to  their  numerous  friends  and  relatives.  Immense  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed amidst  the  bystanders.  Numbers  of  volunteers  were  offering 
their  services. 

"  Look  at  these  men,  sir,"  observed  Radford,  who  was  riding  be- 
hind me;  "  they  do  not  look  as  if  they  liked  going  as  soldiers;  bless 
my  heart  alive,  if  they  ain't  a-crying!" 

1  glanced  in  the  direction  he  was  pointing,  and  saw  thirty  or  forty 
men  with  most  woebegone  faces,  and  some  of  them  in  tears. 

"  Why  are  you  crying?"  1  said  to  one  ot  their  party.  "  Are  you 
afraid  of  being  killed?" 

"  No,  Effendi,  we  want  to  go  with  our  brothers  in  the  battalion, 
and  to  fight  for  their  side,  but  the  major  will  not  take  us,  he  says  that 
his  battalion  is  complete.  Do  ask  him  to  let  us  accompany  him  I 
GUI  hearts  are  full  of  sorrow  at  being  left  behind." 

A  captain  in  the  regiment,  a  short,  podgy-looking  man,  with  very 
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fat  cheeks,  now  came  to  them,  and  tried  to  console  the  volunteers  by 
saying  that  their  tuin  would  come  soon,  and  that  they  should  go 
with  the  next  battalion. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle:  the  soldiers  dressed  in  a  neat  dark  blue 
serge  uniform,  and  with  theii  feet  in  sandals,  surrounded  by  little 
knots  of  relatives  clad  in  every  kind  ot  attire  that  can  well  be  im- 
agined; lathers  embracing  sons,  brothers  rubbing  cheeks  with 
brothers,  and  the  sergeant  and  corporals  vainly  endeavoring  to  get 
their  men  into  some  sort  of  order;  the  fat  captain  in  the  background 
engaged  in  trying  to  console  the  rejected  volunteers;  and  the  younger 
portion  of  the  crowd  looking  inquisitively  at  the  new  Martini-Pea- 
body  rifles  which  had  onfy  arrived  from  Samsoun  the  previous  even- 
ing. Some  of  the  soldiery  were  showing  how  quick  their  rifles  could 
be  loaded  and  fired.  The  lapidit}'  of  the  system  created  great  aston- 
ishment amidst  the  crowd. 

"  The  giaours  come  from  the  country  where  these  guns  are  made." 
said  a  bystander,  pointing  to  Radford  and  myself. 
"  The  giaours  have  more  brain  than  we  have,"  said  another. 
"  If  they  help  u*,  we  shall  eat  the  Russians!"  exclaimed  a  third. 
We  became  the  object  of  still  more  curiosity  when  a  sergeant,  com- 
ing to  me,  said  that  the  Caimacan  was  in  the  major's  room,  drink- 
ing coffee,  and  hoped  that  1  would  join  him  there. 

"He  is  going  to  drink  coffee  with  the  governor — he  is  a  great 
man!"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  borne  of  the  volunteers,  rushing 
up,  entreated  me  to  intercede  with  the  Caimacan,  and  perhaps  he 
could  induce  the  major  of  the  battalion  to  take  them  with  him  to 
the  war. 

The  major  and  several  other  officers  were  squatted  on  a  carpel  in 
a  small  and  rather  dirty  room  overlooking  the  court-yard.  The 
Caimacan  was  seated  on  a  chair,  a  dervish  sat  by  his  side.  The 
latter  individual  was  a  portty-looking  man,  wrapped  up  in  a  roll  of 
brown  cloth,  and  with  a  gigantic  sugar-loaf  hat  on  his  head.  The 
hat  was  made  of  gray  cloth,  and  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
the  leader  of  a  nigger  band.  Several  more  officers  now  came  into 
the  room,  amongst  others  the  fat  captain.  They  each  in  turn  bent 
before  the  dervish,  who  placed  his  hands  above  their  heads  and  pro- 
nounced some  sort  of  blessing. 

A  Circassian  entered  the  building.  He  presently  informed  us  that 
five  thousand  of  his  nation,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tokat,  hud  expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  bring 
with  them  their  own  horses  and  arms. 

By  this  time  the  sergeants  had  succeeded  in  arranging  their  men 
in  the  ranks,  and  the  major  going  down  stairs,  followed  by  the 
Imaum  or  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  the  latter  addressed  the  battalion. 
The  Imaum  was  attired  in  a  lieutenant's  uniform,  but  with  a  green 
turban  round  the  fez,  as  a  distinctive  mark  of  his  profession. 

Th3  chaplain's  discourse  was  not  a  long  one.  It  was  listened  to 
with  great  attention  by  the  populace.  \V  hen  he  had  finished,  the 
ranks  were  again  broken  by  a  crowd  of  eager,  excited  Mussulmans, 
who  rushed  up  to  embrace  their  friends. 

As  1  was  descending  the  steps,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  man 
who  was  seated  on  the  stair.  He  was  sobbing  like  a  child;  at  the 
same  time  striking  his  chest  with  the  palms  of  his  handa, 
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"  What  is  the  matter?"  I  inquired. 

On  his  looking  up,  1  recognized  the  muleteer  whom  1  had  hired 
to  bring  my  baggage  from  Sileh  Zela  to  Tokat.  The  man  on  seeing 
me  sprung  to  his  feet,  then  throwing  himself  on  the  ground,  he 
began  to  embrace  my  legs,  at  the  same  time  kissing  my  boots. 

It  appeared  that  several  baggage  animals  were  required  for  the  bat- 
tulion  which  was  about  to  march.  The  Zaptiehs  of  Tokat  had 
pressed  the  muleteer  into  their  service,  and  had  taken  his  mules. 

"  Do  speak  for  me,  Effendi!"  he  said.  "  They  will  take  me  to 
Kars.  1  shall  be  a  ruined  man.  And  my  wife  expects  me  home  — 
she  is  in  a  delicate  state  of  health;  1  shall  shortly  be  a  father." 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  the  Caimacan,  who  overheaid  his  prayers. 
"  We  must  have  baggage  animals,"  he  continued;  "  you  will  not  be 
take  a  to  Kars,  only  to  Samsoun;  you  will  be  paid  for  the  hire  of 
your  animals.  Dry  your  eyes,  and  do  not  block  up  the  steps. 

"  It  is  a  groat  pity,  and  1  am  very  sorry  for  these  poor  fellows," 
observed  the  Caimacan,  turning  to  me;  "  but  what  can  we  do?  It 
is  war  time,  or  very  soon  will  be  so;  some  of  us  must  sufler. 

"  Listen  to  those  poor  women  there,"  he  continued,  as  we  rode 
through  the  gate,  preceded  by  the  brass  band  uf  the  regiment  play- 
ing a  melancholy  march.  A  deep  wail  could  be  heard  even  above 
the  noise  of  the  instruments.  The  wives,  mothers,  and  other  female 
relatives  of  the  soldiers  had  not  been  permitted  to  enter  the  barracks ; 
but  from  an  early  hour  they  had  taken  up  a  position  along  the 
streets.  The  bitter  cry,  which  was  joined  in  by  hundreds  of  voices, 
announced  to  the  people  in  the  very  outskirts  ot  the  town  that  the 
battalion  was  on  the  march. 

Presently  the  band  ceased  playing;  and  the  old  major,  his  long 
white  beard  streaming  in  the  wind,  began  singing  the  words:  "  God 
is  great.  There  is  but  one  God,  the  God,  and  there  is  but  one 
Prophet,  the  Prophet,  and  he  is  the  Prophet  of  God." 

The  soldiers  took  up  the  strain,  ten  thousand  bystanders  joined 
in  the  verse— it  even  silenced  the  women's  wail — and  resounded 
along  tho  banks  of  the  river.  Here  taken  up  by  some  people  on  the 
ruined  citadel,  the  words  were  re-echoed  back  to  us;  there  wafted 
by  the  breeze  to  an  adjacent  hamlet,  the  peasantry  swelled  the  choi  us. 
The  standard  of  the  battalion,  with  the  crescent  embroidered  on  a 
green  border,  was  raised  high  in  the  air,  and  several  of  the  crowd, 
rushing  up  to  the  major,  implored  him  to  take  them  in  his  ranks. 

It  was  a  striking  scene — these  weeping  women  in  their  shroud- 
like  dresses;  the  many-colored  garments  of  the  men;  the  excited 
soldiery — the  still  more  excited  major;  and  the  immense  religious 
enthusiasm. 

Snow-capped  mountains  barred  the  way  before  us,  and  the  river, 
its  bank  set  fast  with  ice  and  hoar-frost,  glittered  in  the  distance, 
and  reflected  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun. 

Large  stacks  of  wood  had  been  piled  up  near  the  stream.  The 
timber  had  been  cut  in  the  forests  above  the  town,  and  been  floated 
down  the  river  to  Tokat.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  smelting  copper,  the 
government  having  some  smelting  works  in  the  neighborhood.  Ac- 
cording to  my  informant,  they  were  established  thirty  years  ago  by 
a  German;  after  his  decease  they  had  been  bought  by  the  Turkish 
authorties. 
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The  Calmacan  thought  that  he  had  accompanied  the  battalion  far 
enough.  Drawing  a  little  on  one  side,  we  let  the  soldiers  pass  us. 
The  slandaid-bearer  waved  his  flag,  the  old  major  saluted  by  lower- 
ing the  point  of  his  sword  as  he  rode  past,  and  with  the  words:  "  Go 
in  safety,  God  be  with  you.  \Ve  shall  meet  in  Erzerouin,"  we 
parted. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SOON  afterward  Imet  Osman  Bey,  my  acquaintance  of  the' previous 
day.  He  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  a  Circassian  hamlet  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  appeared  that  a  feud  had  arisen  between  the  people 
of  this  village  and  another  one  in  its  vicinity,  the  Bey  was  going 
there  to  calm,  if  possible,  the  angry  feelings  of  the  inhabitants. 

He  remarked  that  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  Tur- 
key and  Eussia  he  should  go  to  the  Caucasus. 

"  Will  there  be  a  great  rising  in  that  country?"  1  inquired. 

"  It  is  very  doubtful,"  was  the  answer;  "  our  people  have  risen 
several  times,*  no  foreign  power  has  assisted  us,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  have  been  decimated  by  our  enemy.  My  countrymen  are 
afraid  of  doing  anything,  unless  they  feel  certain  that  thejr  will  be 
aided  in  their  attempt.  If  England  were  to  help  us,"  he  continued, 
"  and  could  only  capture  one  Russian  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Circassians  would  have  confidence,  and  there  would  be  a  rising 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land." 

On  returning  to  my  house  1  found  the  Zaptieh  who  had  been  de- 
frauded by  my  late  servant.  He  was  awaiting  me  with  a  candidate 
for  Osman's  place. 

"  Effendi,  1  have  brought  you  a  wonderful  fellow,"  said  the  gen- 
darme;  "  if  you  send  him  with  a  message,  he  will  fly;  he  will  guard 
your  purse  more  carefully  than  his  own." 

It  appeared  that  the  wonderful  man's  name  was  Mohammed;  he 
was  a  redit  soldier.  His  battalion  would  march  in-  the  course  of  a 
week  or  so  to  Erzeroum.  To  avoid  going  with  the  troops  he  pro- 
posed that  ho  should  engage  himself  as  my  servant  until  we  reached, 
that  town,  and  then  he  could  join  his  battalion. 

"  But  will  your  commanding  officer  give  you  leave  to  accompany 
me?"  1  inquired. 

"  It  the  Effendi  asks  him,"  interrupted  the  Zaptieh. 

Mohammed  was  apparently  not  above  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
He  had  a  pleasant,  frank  expression,  and  1  determined  to  engage 
him,  that  is,  if  1  could  obtain  the  sanction  of  his  captain. 

1  now  went  to  see  this  officer.  He  at  once  agreed  to  the  proposal; 
that  is,  if  1  would  pledge  myself  to  give  up  Mohammed  at  Erze- 
roum. 

"  How  can  1  pledge  myself?"  1  remarked;  "  he  may  lun  away  on 
the  road." 

"  That  is  true,"  said  the  officer;  "  but  he  is  a  straightforward  fel- 
low— he  will  not  do  so.  It  1  had  the  power,  1  would  let  you  take 
him  as  servant  for  all  the  time  that  you  remain  in  the  country;  but 
1  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  I  am  merely  a  captain." 

*  For  statement  made  by  Circassians  on  this  subject,  see  Appendix  X. 
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The  matter  was  settled.  Returning  to  my  house,  I  informed  the 
man  ot  his  officer's  consent. 

Mohammed  was  to  have  the  same  wages  as  Osman,  and  as  he  had 
a  horst!  ot  his  own,  which  he  wished  to  take  to  Erztroum,  1  was  to 
pay  for  the  torage  of  the  animal,  and  could  make  use  ot  him  for  the 
baggage.  This  would  be  very  useful;  hitherto  I  had  been  obliged 
to  hire  a  horse,  owing  to  my  loss  of  Obadiah.  Up  to  this  time  1  had 
been  traveling  on  the  postal  track.  It  was  possible  to  find  horses. 
After  leaving  Sivas,  the  next  town  1  siiould  reach,  there  would  be  no 
more  postal-stations;  1  should  then  have  to  trust  to  my  being  able  to 
hire  animals  from  the  peasantry,  or  be  obliged  to  purchase  another 
horse. 

"  1  have  a  wife,''  said  Mohammed;  "  will  my  lord  give  me  a  little 
money?" 

"  How  much  do  you  want?" 

"  Two  liras." 

"  1  wonder  it  he  will  bolt  with  the  money,  like  the  Tartar  1  en- 
gaged last  winter  in  Orenburg?"  This  idea  at  once  occurred  to  my 
minu.  On  second  thoughts,  1  remembered  that  he  was  well  known 
to  the  Zaptieh,  and  to  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Tokat;  so  I 
acceded  to  his  request. 

An  Aunenian  doctor  called  to  see  me.  He  had  been  educated  in 
the  States,  and  spoke  English  with  a  most  unmistakable  Yankee 
drawl. 

"  How  is  business  here?''  I  inquired. 

"  Very  flat,"  said  the  medical  gentleman;  "  the  people  do  not  put 
much  faith  in  doctors,  that  is,  until  they  are  really  ill,  and  then  we 
have  a  busy  time  of  it.  They  pill  themselves,"  he  continued,  "  and 
go  in  for  herbs  and  old  women's  remedies;  they  get  them  cheap  and 
grudge  the  money  which  they  must  pay  to  a  regular  practitioner. 

"  You  do  not  look  very  well,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Thank  you,  there  is  not  much  the  matter,"  1  replied.  The  fact 
was  that  1  had  a  splitting  headache,  owing  to  the  charcoal  pan  or 
mungo  which  warmed  the  apartment.  The  gas  from  the  charcoal 
being  lighter  than  the  air,  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  room.  The 
Turks  and  Armenians  generally  squat  on  the  floor.  They  do  not 
feel  the  effects  of  the  fumes  so  much  as  a  person  who  is  seated  on 
the  divan. 

Another  Armenian  now  paid  me  a  visit.  He  was  the  telegraph 
inspector  in  Tokat,  and  he  informed  us  that  orders  had  just  been 
sent  from  Constantinople  to  buy  up  all  the  available  horses  in  this 
neighborhood. 

"  Things  look  warlike,"  he  continued,  "and  the  doctor,"  point- 
ing to  his  compatriot,  "  will  have  plenty  of  practice  before  long. 
The  whole  Christian  population  is  to  be  armed.  It  is  clear  that  the 
government  has  not  much  faith  in  the  Conference,  and  is  doinp-  its 
best  to  prepare  for  war." 

The  Armenians  in  Tokat  complained  of  the  slack  way  in  which 
justice  was  administered  throughout  that  district.  According  to  the 
doctor,  if  a  man  committed  a  crime,  and  could  get  away  for  a  year 
or  two,  and  then  return  to  his  home,  he  would  not  be  pursued  by 
the  authorities;  that  is,  unless  the  aggrieved  parties  made  a  formal 
complaint. 
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"  "ies,"  said  another  visitor,  "  three  months  ago  fifly-four  male- 
factors escaped  from  the  prison.  Forty  of  them  shortly  afterward 
surrendered;  the  rest  made  their  way  to  the  mountains.  Their  ring- 
leader, who  is  a  murderer,  has  been  recently  seen  in  Tokat ;  no  one 
has  cared  to  arrest  him." 

Four  young  Turks  entered  the  room;  the  eldest  could  not  have 
been  more  than  three-and-twenty. 

"  What  do  you  wantV"  1  inquired. 

"  \\Te  do  not  wish  to  go  to  the  war,"  replied  one  of  them,  who 
took  upon  himself  to  be  spokesman  of  the  party. 

"Why  not?" 

"  Because  we  are  married  men,  and  have  children." 

"  1  cannot  help  you." 

"  Yes,  Eftendi,  you  can;  you  might  speak  to  the  Caimacan,  and 
he  could  free  us  from  military  service." 

"  His  duty  is  to  send  you  to  the  front,"  observed  the  doctor. 

"  Yes,  but  he  evidently  likes  the  Frank,  for  we  saw  them  riding 
together,  and  if  the  Effendi  would  only  ask  him,  he  could  not  be  so 
inhospitable  as  to  decline." 

I  was  a  little  annoyed  at  this  remark,  a^d  observed: 

"  1  certainly  shall  not  ask  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Other  people 
who  have  wives  and  children  are  obliged  to  go,  then  why  not  you?" 

"But  they  did  not  love  their  wives  so  much  as  we  love  ours," 
persisted  the  man. 

The  Caimacan  now  called.  Upon  his  arrival  the  four  visitors, 
after  groveling  almost  in  the  dust  before  him,  took  their  departure. 

"  What  did  they  want?"  said  the  governor. 

I  told  him. 

"  It  is  very  unpatriotic  of  them,"  he  observed.  "  The  cunning 
little  dogs,  to  ask  you  to  intercede  on  their  behalf!  But  they  shall 
all  go  with  the  next  battalion!" 

I  was  evidently  destined  to  have  a  succession  of  visitors  on  that 
afternoon,  tor  no  sooner  had  the  Caimacan  gone,  than  another  official 
arrived.  He  at  once  commenced  a  conversation  by  saying  that  he 
had  been  employed  in  collecting  the  redif  soldiery  from  the  different 
villages  in  the  neighborhood,  and  had  also  started  a  subscription 
amongst  the  wealthier  inhabitants  to  provide  the  men  with  warm 
shirls. 

"  You  have  acted  very  kindly,  and  doubtless  with  the  best  mo- 
tives," 1  remarked.  "  Your  reward  will  be  in  heaven." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  man,  who  did  not  seem  quite  lo  relish  the  idea 
of  his  reward  being  so  indefinitely  postponed;  "  but  the  Effendi  is 
going  to  Sivas?" 

"  Yes." 

"He  will  see  the  Pasha  there?" 

"  Very  likely." 

"  Then  he  will  tell  the  Pasha  of  my  great  merits,  and  ask  him  to 
give  me  some  higher  employment?" 

"  If  it  pleases  Allah,  you  will  receive  some  higher  post,"  1  piously 
observed.  "  Our  destinies  are  in  His  hand." 

"  Yes,"  the  man  said,  "  so  they  are.  But  for  all  that,  I  wish  that 
you  would  speak  to  the  Pasha  for  me." 

From  the  two  examples  1  have  here  cited,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
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that  a  system  of  promotion  through  favoritism  is  very  deeply  rooted 
amidst  the  Turks.  1  had  been  seen  riding  -with  the  Caimacan.  It 
was  thought  that  1  might  eee  the  Pasha  at  Shas — this  was  quite 
sufficient  to  induce  some  ot  the  inhabitants  of  Tokat  to  believe  that 
any  request  that  1  might  make  to  the  Pasha  or  Caimacan  would 
necessarily  be  granted. 

"  It  was  fortunate,"  here  remarked  the  engineer,  "  that  you  told 
Osman  to  give  the  baksheesh  to  a  corporal,  and  that  a  Turkish  serv- 
ant heard  you  give  the  order.  If  the  fellow  had  been  a  Christian, 
the  servant  would  nevei  have  taken  the  trouble  to  mention  it  to  him. 
But  the  fact  of  the  corporal  being  a  co-religionist  was  too  much  for 
the  servant.  It  has  enabled  you  to  detect  the  fraud. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  country,"  he  continued. 
"  The  Turks  will  not  do  anything  to  aid  a  Christian  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  Mohammedan,  even  if  the  Mohammedan  is  most  clearly 
in  the  wrong.  And  it  is  much  the  same  with  the  Christians  in  re- 
spect to  their  co-religionists.  The  result  is  that  the  Armenians  and 
Turks  do  not  pull  well  together.  The  law,  too,  is  faulty,  and  re- 
quiies  amendment. 

"  Let  me  give  you  an  example,"  continued  Mr.  Gasparini,  "  and 
one  which  has  come  immediately  under  my  notice,  lor  it  aftected  my 
own  servant.  It  sounds  like  a  romance,  but,  alas!  it  is  too  triie!  My 
servant's  came  i»  Kara-el  Mermenk  Ovooloo.  Tie  is  an  Armenian; 
his  mother  died  when  he  was  a  child;  his  father  remarried,  but  be- 
haved very  badly  to  his  second  wife,  continually  ill-treating  her,  and 
making  his  sen  bring  another  woman  to  the  house.  The  lad  was 
very  fond  of  his  stepmother,  who  was  at  that  time  seriously  ill;  at 
last  he  refused  to  bring  his  father's  paramour  to  their  home.  The 
father  beat  him  severely  and  apprenticed  the  lad  to  his  own  trade, 
that  ot  a  coppersmith.  The  mother  soon  afteiward  died,  with  an 
anathema  on  her  lips  at  her  husbani'spai amour.  The  latter,  strange 
to  say,  died  heiselt  three  weeks  afterward.  In  the  meantime,  the 
father  gave  the  boy  three  piastres  a  week  for  his  clothes.  The  lad 
could  not  clothe  himself  for  that  sum,  he  left  his  home  and  went 
into  seivice.  The  parent  succeeded  in  Having  the  boy  turned  away 
from  several  situations,  but  at  last  1  took  him.  Now,  only  the  other 
day,  the  father  went  to  the  Cadi,  and  swore  that  his  son  was  in  a 
coppersmith's  business  with  himself,  and  in  consequence  must  pay 
halt  the  tax  on  his  trade.  There  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  state- 
ment, but  the  father's  word  was  taken,  and  my  servant  arrested  and 
kept  in  prison  for  three  days.  The  sum  is  only  twenty-six  piastres, 
I  \vould  gladly  pay  it  myself,  but  1  have  no  money;  the  government 
will  not  give  me  my  salary;  so  here  we  are  at  a  dead-lock." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  following  morning  Mohammed  arrived  at  an  early  hour, 
bringing  with  him  his  horse,  a  wretched  brute  to  look  at;  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  flesh  on  his  bones,  and  was  halt  blind  with  one  eye. 

"  This  is  my  horse,  Effendi,"  said  Mohammed,  proudly;  "  is  he 
not  a  magnificent  animal?  My  having  this  horse  will  save  the 
Effendi  the  expense  of  hiring  or  buying  another  one.  I  hope  that  1 
shall  get  a  baksheesh  at  Erzeroum,."  he  added. 
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"  Of  course,"  1  said;  "that  is,  if  (he  brute  reaches  Erzeroum. 
But  it  strikes  me  that  you  have  not  been  giving  him  anything  to  eat 
lately!" 

"  No,  Effendi,  I  was  atraid  that  if  be  looked  too  well  he  would 
have  been  taken  for  the  use  of  the  troops;  but  no  one  will  even 
glance  at  him  as  he  is.  He  has  a  wonderlul  appetite,  and  will  make 
up  for  lost  time;  no  one  will  recognize  him,  alter  he  has  eaten  the 
Eftendi's  barley  for  a  day  or  two;  he  will  soon  be  fat  and  strong." 

The  road  from  Tokatto  Sivas  is  a  good  one  tor  the  first  few  hours. 
My  friend  the  engineer's  work  had  been  very  fairly  done;  our  horses 
were  able  to  get  over  the  ground  at  fiom  five  to  six  miles  an  hour. 
The  track  led  through  a  succsssion  of  hills  and  valleys.  In  some 
places  the  engineer  had  been  obliged  to  cut  the  road  for  several  hun- 
dred yards  in  the  solid  rock. 

Presently  we  passed  a  small  Circassian  village.  Several  good- 
looking  women,  coming  to  the  roadside,  offered  chickens  and  geese 
for  sale.  One  of  the  Circassians  was  a  very  .pretty  girl,  and  would 
have  carried  off  the  palm  amidst  many  European  belles.  Her  face 
was  not  veiled.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  expression  in  her  large, 
dark  eyes.  They  flashed  excitedly  as  she  sought  to  induce  me  to 
buy  her  wares. 

"  I  am  tired  of  chicken,"  I  said;  "  1  should  like  a  little  meat." 

"  There  is  no  meat  here,"  replied  the  girl.  "  "We  ourselves  live 
upon  bread  and  eggs;  buy  some  eggs." 

And  running  back  to  a  house,  she  brought  out  about  fifty  eggs; 
the  price  being  eightpence  of  our  money. 

Now  we  came  to  Tchillik,  an  Armenian  village.  Here  there  were 
thirty  houses;  and  as  six  hours  had  sped  by  since  we  left  Tokat,  1 
determined  to  halt  for  the  night,  the  more  particularly  as  Moham- 
med's horse  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  fatigue. 

The  Armenian  in  whose  house  I  stopped  complained  of  his  Cir- 
cassian neighbors.  According  to  him,  they  had  hazy  ideas  as  to 
the  difference  between  meum  and  t num.  Several  cows  belonging  to 
villagers  had  recently  disappeared.  It  was  strongly  suspected  that 
some  Circassians  were  implicated  in  the  robbery. 

The  country  in  the  neighborhood  was  very  highly  cultivated. 
The  farmers'  granaries  were  full  of  corn.  Hundreds  of  cows  and 
cattle  could  be  seen  grazing  along  the  side  of  the  road. 

We  arrived  at  the  Tchaajlay  Bel  Mountain.  As  we  were  ascend- 
ing a  narrow  pass  which  overhung  a  steep  precipice,  the  guide,  a 
Zaptish,  observed  that  only  five  days  previous  a  Turk  had  been 
killed  on  this  very  spot.  It  appeared  that  there  was  a  band  of  brig- 
ands in  the  neighborhood.  Five  of  them  had  attacked  a  party  of 
four  Turkish  merchants,  who  were  returning  from  Sivas  with,  as  it 
was  believed,  a  considerable  amount  of  gold  on  their  persons.  Three 
of  the  Turks  ran  away,  leaving  their  companion,  who  showed  fight, 
but  was  shot  down;  the  brigands  had  taken  from  him  thirty-five 
liras,  besides  two  horses.  An  hour  later,  when  the  news  was  hi  ought 
to  the  village,  several  of  the  inhabitants  turned  out  on  horseback  to 
pursue  the  robbers;  it  was  too  late,  they  had  made  their  escape  and 
carried  off  the  booty. 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,"  said  the  guide,  as  he  concluded  his  story. 
'  I  am  wjth  you;  the  brigands  will  be  atraid.  Look  herel"  he  care- 
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rally  unstrapped  a  long,  single-barreled,  flint  gun  from  his  saddle 
bow.  The  barrel  was  tied  on  the  stock  by  a  piece  of  string. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  gun,"  said  the  guide.  "  It  belonged  to  my 
grandfather;  1  once  shot  a  deer  with  it." 

"  Was  the  deer  tar  off?"  1  inquired. 

"  Very  far,"  was  the  reply.  "  So  far,"  pointing  to  a  rock  about 
1,000  yards  from  us.  It  was  clear  that  however  well  the  guide  might 
shoot  with  his  gun,  he  was  equally  good  with  the  long-bow.  1  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  doubtful  about  the  story  he  had  just  told  us  of  the 
brigands. 

We  rested  for  awhile  at  Yenihan,  a  large  village  with  200  houses; 
the  population  is  composed  halt  of  Armenians  and  half  of  Turks. 
The  Caimacan  had  gone  to  the  mountains  in  searck  of  some  redif 
soldiery.  He  had  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  inducing 
these  men  to  leave  their  homes,  and  join  the  army  in  the  field. 

There  was  nothing  particular  to  see  at  Yenihan.  Sivas  was  only 
nine  hours  distant:  1  determined  to  make  a  long  inarch  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  give  our  horses  a  rest  in  that  city.  The  track  was 
good.  Ox-carts — the  chiet  means  of  transporting  baggage  in  this 
part  of  Anatolia — have  no  difficulty  in  traveling  along  the  load  to 
the  Yeldez  Ermak,  a  rapid  stream  which  is  about  seventy  yards 
wide.  It  is  crossed  by  a  good  stone  bridge  on  arches.  The  river, 
though  fordable  in  the  winter,  would  be  impassable  in  the  early 
spring  if  it  were  not  for  the  bridge.  It  is  a  tributary  of  the  Kizil 
Ermak,  and  meets  that  stream  about  twelve  miles  S.  E.  of  Sivas. 
The  district  is  hilly,  but  is  highly  cultivated.  In  about  four  hours 
we  reached  the  Kizil  Ermak,  a  broad,  deep  river.  It  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge.  A  road  on  the  opposite  bank  leads  to  Divriki. 

We  did  not  cross  the  bridge,  but  continued  on  to  Sivas,  which  lay 
before  us,  with  a  background  of  rising  slopes.  A  citadel,  in  a  ruined 
state,  frowned  down  upon  us  from  the  center  of  the  city. 

Sivas,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Minor,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the" 
valley  of  the  Ilalys  ol  the  ancients.  It  is  the  most  important  mili- 
tary position  in  this  part  of  Ttnkey.  It  commands  the  sole  route 
which  descends  with  the  waters  upon  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor. 
Sivas  is  the  key  to  the  Peninsula  on  the  Asiatic  side;  the  Turks  ought 
to  fortify  this  place,  particularly  when  they  are  threatened  in  Asia 
Minor  by  the  Russians.  Should  the  latter  succeed  in  forcing  the 
first  line  of  defense,  consisting  of  Kars,  Ardahan,  and  Bayazid,  and 
afterward  take  possession  of  Erzeroum,  there  will  be  no  other  forti- 
fied town  between  themselves  and  Scutari. 

The  governor  had  sent  an  officer  with  some  Zaptiehs  as  an  escort 
for  our  party.  As  we  were  entering  the  principal  street  a  servant 
approached  us  with  a  fine  Arab  horse,  and  said  that  the  Pasha 
hoped  1  would  honor  him  by  riding  his  favorite  animal  to  the  quar- 
ters prepared  for  my  accommodation.  It  appeared  that  the  Bey  in 
Angora  had  telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  Sivas  about  me,  hence 
the  preparations  which  tiad  been  made. 

1  dismounted  from  my  own  quadruped,  and  mounted  the  Pasha's 
horse.  I  now  found  that  the  stirrup-leathers,  even  when  let  out  to 
the  last  hole,  weie  much  too  short;  1  was  sitting  with  my  knees 
nearly  up  to  my  chin. 

The  whole  population  of  Sivas  had  turned  out  to  welcome  me  to 
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their  city.  1  should  have  liked  to  have  made  my  entry  in  as  digni- 
fied a  manner  as  possible.  Dignity  soon  became  out  of  (he  question. 
The  Arab  horse,  unaccustomed  to  sixteen  stone  on  his  back,  began 
to  kick.  To  avoid  ignominiously  coming  off,  I  was  compelled  to 
take  my  feet  out  of  the  stirrups,  and  ride  without  these  appendages 
to  the  saddle. 

Luckily  the  rooms  prepared  for  us  were  not  far  distant.  On  ar- 
riving in  a  small  square,  the  officers  and  Zaptiehs  halted  before  a 
small  but  clean-looking  house,  which  faced  the  Pasha's  residence. 
On  the  other  sides  ot  the  square  were  the  prison  and  the  barracks.  The 
guard  turned  out  from  the  last-named  building,  and  presented  arms 
as  we  dismounted.  The  officer  of  the  escort,  taking  my  hand,  led 
me  up  a  staircase  to  the  apartment  set  aside  for  my  accommodation. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  1  was  waited  upon  by  an  Italian  engineer, 
who  was  employed  at  Sivas  by  the  government.  He  was  the  only  Eu- 
ropean in  the  city,  which  contains  7,000  houses;  however,  there  were 
three  American  missionaries  who  had  been  settled  in  Sivas  for  sev- 
eral years  past  with  the  object  of  making  pioseiytes. 

The  Italian  was  accompanied  by  an  Armenian  who  spoke  French. 
The  latter  gentleman  was  very  indignant  with  the  Pasha,  who  had 
shut  up  the  shops  belonging  to  the  Christians  during  the  previous 
week.  It  appeared  that  some  of  the  redif  soldiers  had  pillaged  a 
house  in  the  market-place.  Several  hundred  more  redifs  were  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  Sivas;  there  were  hardly  any  regular  troops  to 
keep  order.  The  governor  had  taken  the  precaution  of  closing  all 
the  shops  belonging  to  Armenians  during  the  stay  of  the  redifs  in 
the  town.  This  was  a  precautionary  measure.  It  had  given  great 
umbrage  to  the  Christians.  My  visitor  loudly  denounced  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  Are  people  ever  tortured  here?"  1  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  the  engineer:  "  the  law  is,  or  rather  the  judges  are, 
much  too  merciful.  There  has  been  only  one  execution  during  the 
last  three  years.  The  culprit  was  a  soldier;  his  first  wite  had  been 
seduced  by  a  neighbor.  He  put  her  away  and  took  another,  but  at 
the  same  time  said  to  his  neighbor,  '  If  you  seduce  this  woman  I 
will  kill  you!'  The  "threat  had  no  effect.  The  soldier's  second 
wite  was  treated  as  the  former  one  had  been;  lie  revenged  himself 
by  killing  the  adulterer;  for  this  offence  he  was  hanged." 

"  Are  people  ever  impaled  here?"  I  inquired,  still  having  the  two 
English  priests,  who  wrote  some  letters  to  the  "  Times  "  about  what 
they  said  they  had  seen  when  traveling  on  the  Danube,  in  my 
mind's  eye. 

The  Armenian  smiled. 

"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that.  I  believe  a  robber  was  impaled  eighteen 
years  ago;  at  all  events,  there  is  some  tradition  to  that  effect." 

Shortly  afterwards  my  visitors  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  following  day  1  walked  across  the  square  to  the  prison.  I 
had  not  said  anything  to  the  authorities  in  Sivas  about  my.  intended 
visit  to  this  establishment.  I  wished  to  see  it  under  its  everyday 
aspect,  and  at  the  same  tim«  to  find  out  if  there  were  so  many  Chris 
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tians  prisoners  as  the  Armenians  in  Yuzgat  would  have  had  me 
believe. 

1  found  the  jailer  seated  in  the  doorway ;  he  was  smoking  a  long 
pipe. 

"  Can  I  see  the  prison?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly,  Effendi." 

Going  before  me,  he  led  the  way  to  a  lofty  but  narrow  room.  Here 
there  were  twenty-seven  prisoners,  clothed  in  rags  and  tatters;  each 
man  had  his  wrist  fastened  to  his  instep  by  a  light  iron  chain.  No 
jailer  slept  in  this  room  with  the  prisoners.  They  would  not  have 
had  any  difficulty  in  freeing  themselves  from  their  manacles  had 
they  tried  to  do  so. 

"  What  do  you  give  them  to  eat?"  1  inquired. 

"A  1  oat  of  biead  (about  2  Ibs.  weight)  every  day,  and  some 
water,"  was  the  reply.  "  However,  many  of  them  have  friends  in 
the  town,  and  they  are  supplied  with  provisions  from  outside." 

"  What  are  the  prisoners  mostly  here  for?"  1  asked. 

"  For  robbery  and  murder.  We  have  a  great  many  Kurds  and 
Circassians  for  horse  and  cattle  stealing.  Then  there  are  a  few 
Armenians,  the  latter  chiefly  tor  crfme  connected  with  money 
matters. ' ' 

"  How  many  prisoners  are  there  altogether?"  I  remarked. 

"  One  hundred  and  two." 

"  And  how  many  Christians?" 

"  Six;  all  the  rest  belong  to  Islam." 

As  the  population  ot  Sivas  is  fairly  divided  between  the  two  sects, 
it  was  very  flattering  tor  the  Armenians  that  there  should  be  so  few 
of  their  number  amongst  the  prisoners.  But,  after  what  1  had  been 
told  at  Yuzgat,  my  belief  in  the  truthfulness  of  their  community 
was  very  much  shaken. 

In  another  part  ot  the  jail  there  were  several  prisoners  without 
chains.  They  were  walking  about  in  an  inclosed  court-yard.  One 
of  them,  an  old  man,  who  was  very  much  bowed  down  by  years, 
appealed  to  us.  Taking  my  hand  he  touched  it  with  his  forehead, 
and  then  besought  me  to  speak  to  the  Pasha  for  him. 

"  What  is  l]e  here  for?"  1  inquired. 

"  For  murder,"  was  the  reply:  "  and  a  very  cold-blooded  murder, 
too.  He  is  a  Circassian,"  continued  the  jailer,  "  and  the  tirman  for 
his  execution  arrived  at  Sivas  two  years  ago." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  whining  voice,  "  two  years  ago! 
and  1  have  been  kept  in  suspense  ever  since.  It  is  an  awful  thing, 
Effendi— I  never  know  from  one  hour  to  another  that  it  may  not  be 
my  last!" 

"  Why  was  he  not  executed?"  1  inquired  of  the  official. 

"  Our  governor  dislikes  shedding  blood, "said  the  jailer,  "  and  he 
has  put  the  firman  away  in  a  drawer." 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  the  aged  murderer:  "  Issek  Pasha  is  a  kind 
man,  he  will  not  put  me  to  death;  but  he  is  very  old — he  may  die! 
The  governor  who  will  succeed  him  might  find  the  firman,  and  order 
me  to  be  hanged!" 

"  Well,  what  dp  you  want  me  to  do?"  1  asked. 

"Only,  Effendi,  to  beseech  the  Pasha  to  tear  up  the  firman!" 
cried  the  old  man  iu  Imploring  tones.  "  Let  me  end  my  years  in 
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the  prison,  for  here  every  one  is  kind  to  me;  and  let  me  not  be 
strangled  at  the  end  of  a  rope  on  the  scaffold!" 

"  Well,  I  will  speak  to  Issek  Pasha,"  1  said;  and  with  difficulty 
escaping  from  the  murderer,  who  threw  himself  on  nil  fours  and 
frantically  embraced  my  legs,  1  walked  to  the  governor's  residence. 

He  was  seated  onasofa  at  one  end  of  a  large  hall,  and  surrounded 
by  attendants  with  documents  awaiting  his  signature.  He  at  once 
rose,  and  motioned  to  me  to  sit  down  by  his  side.  After  the  cus- 
tomary salutations,  1  mentioned  to  him  that  1  had  just  visited  the 
prison  and  had  seen  the  old  murderer. 

"  Ah!  you  have  seen  him/'  said  the  Pasha,  gravely,  at  the  same 
time  slowly  stroking  his  stomach.  "  He  is  in  a  great  state  of  mind, 
1  believe,  lest  1  should  die  before  he  does,  and  my  successor  order 
the  sentence  to  be  put  into  execution.  But  he  has  nothing  1o  fear; 
1  have  the  firman  safe  in  my  drawer,  and  am  trying  to  arrange  the 
matter  with  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  man." 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  curious  law  in  Turkey,  to  the  effect  that 
if  a  man  has  committed  a  murder,  and  the 'order  tor  his  execution 
has  come  from  Constantinople,  the  Pasha  whose  duty  it  is  to  have 
the  sentence  carried  out  need  not  do  so,  provided  that  the  relations 
of  the  murdered  person  request  that  the  assassin's  life  may  be  spared. 

This  frequently  gives  rise,  to  mercenary  dealings  between  the 
assassin  and  the  relatives,  for  the  lalter  hold  his  life  in  their  hands. 
If  the  murderer  is  rich,  he  will  often  have  to  give  up  all  his  property; 
and  theu  if  the  relations  pardon  him,  the  law  enacts  that  he  must 
spend  fifteen  years  in  jail.  The  manner  of  carrying  out  this  part  of 
the  sentence  is  extremely  lax.  Should  the  friends  of  the  prisoner  be 
able  to  scrape  together  enough  money  to  satisfy  the  officials  con- 
nected with  the  prison,  the  murderer  will  be  allowed  to  escape  and 
remain  at  large  in  his  native  town. 

Later  in  the  day  two  Armenian  gentlemen  called  upon  me.  Pres- 
ently one  of  them  remarked  that  Issek  Pasha  was  immensely  rich, 
and  that  many  tales  were  in  circulation  about  him. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  companion,  "  there  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  one 
day  the  Grand  Vizier  was  walking  by  the  side  of  the  Bosphorus  with 
the  late  Bultan  Abdul  Aziz.  A  beautiful  yaCht,  the  property  of 
Issek  Pasha,  happened  to  be  anchored  close  to  the  royal  palace. 
'  What  a  magnificent  vessel,'  said  the  bultan.  '  To  whom  does  it 
belong?'  The  Grand  Vizier,"  continued  the  Armenian,  "  did  not 
much  like  the  Governor  ot  Sivas,  and  replied:  '  It  was  the  property 
of  Issek  Pasha,  but  he  has  sent  it  here  to  be  placed  at  your  majesty's 
disposal.'  '  Write  and  say  that  1  accept  it  with  pleasure/  said  the 
Sultan.  The  first  notification  which  Issek  Pasha  had  of  this  trans- 
action was  the  receipt  ot  an  official  letter  from  Constantinople  in- 
closing the  Sultan's  thanks  for  the  present. 

"  A  subscription  had  been  recently  started  in  the  vilayet  or 
province  of  Sivas,  with  the  object  of  collecting  funds  to  enable  the 
government  to  continue  the  war.  Ten  thousand  liras  were  collected. 
The  Paska  sent  the  money  to  the  Grand  Vizier  without  exactly  stat- 
ing the  sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  The  minister  at  once 
ordered  the  receipt  ot  this  sum,  as  coming  from  Issek  Pasha,  to  be 
acknowledged  in  the  public  journals;  he  also  desired  a  secretary  to 
write  an  official  letter  to  the  governor  to  thank  him  for  his  large 
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donation,  and  say  in  the  postscript  that  when  the  lest  of  the  people 
in  the  province  of  Swas  had  sent  in  their  subscriptions,  he  was  to 
forward  them  immediately  to  Constantinople.  Our  Pasha  did  not 
like  this  letter,"  continued  my  informant.  "  However,  what  could 
he  do?  He  is  an  enormously  rich  man,  and,  though  it  went  very 
much  against  the  grain,  he  sent  a  tresh  10,000  liras  to  the  Porte." 

It  was  clear  that  Ihe  Armenians  did  not  love  their  Pasha.  From 
what  1  subsequently  heard,  their  dislike  lo  him  originates  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  not  amenable  to  bribes.  That  he  is  not  a  miser  can 
be  easily  shown.  Misers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  expending  large 
sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  Issek 
Pasha,  at  the  time  of  my  stay  in  Sivas,  was  having  a  large  mosque 
built  in  the  town  of  Erzingan,  at  his  own  expense.  It  was  said  that 
this  building  would  cost  him  40,000  Turkish  liras. 

Three  American  missionaries  called;  they  had  been  settled  tor 
several  years  in  Anatolia,  and  had  succeeded  in  making  some  con- 
verts amidst  the  Armenians,  but  they  had  not  in  any  one  instance 
induced  a  Mohammedan  to  change  his  faith. 

1  inquired  if  it  were  true,  as  stated  at  Yuzgat,  that  Armenian  boys 
and  girls  had  been  carried  away  from  their  parents,  and  shut  up  in 
Issek  Pasha's  seraglio. 

"No!  no,"  said  one  of  my  visitors.  "At  all  events,  we  have 
never  heard  of  anything  at  all  authentic  as  to  such  proceedings." 
When  1  mentioned  the  subject  of  impalement,  and  asked  if  they  had 
ever  known  of  any  Christians  who  had  been  impaled  by  the  Pasha's 
orders,  the  three  missionaries  seemed  very  much  surprised  at  the 
question,  one  of  them  observed  that  the  Turks  were  by  no  means  a 
cruel  race,  but  that  their  system  of  administering  justice  was  a  bad 
one. 

I  now  learned  that  the  proprietor  of  the  house  in  which  I  was  liv- 
ing was  a  shoemaker.  The  Pasha  had  hired  from  him  the  apart- 
ments which  1  occupied,  and  which  were  generally  given  to  travelers. 
Mohammed,  when  he  gave  me  this  piece  of  information,  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  buy  him  a  pair 
of  boots.  "  Such  beautiful  boots  as  there  are  down-stairs,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  the  Effendi  could  gel  both  his  feet  into  one  of  them.  They 
will  keep  out  the  cold.  If  1  do  not  have  something  to  cover  my 
slippers  1  shall  be  frost-bitten  before  we  reach  Kars!" 

The  proprietor  brought  the  boots  for  my  inspection.  He  had  a 
very  Jewish  type  of  countenance,  and  at  once  commenced  driving  a 
bargain  with  Mohammed. 

"But  you  told  me  down-stairs  that  the  boots  were  125  piastres, 
and  now'you  ask  165?"  observed  the  Turkish  servant,  indignantly. 

"  They  are  my  boots,  and  not  yours,"  said  the  Armenian,  "  and  I 
shall  charge  what  1  like  for  them." 

It  appeared  that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Mohammed  and 
the  shoemaker  had  arisen  owing  to  the  Armenian  thinking  that  he 
would  be  paid  in  caime,  or  bank-notes,  nnd  not  in  silver.  Caime, 
in  Sivas,  had  fallen  to  165  piastres  the  lira.  It  was  formerly  125;  so 
by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  the  shoemaker  would  lose 
forty  piastres  on  every  pair  of  boots  he  sold,  if  purchased  from  him 
at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  Many  of  the  Turks  were  alarmed 
at  the  constant  fall  in  the  value  of  their  paper  currency.  They  ob- 
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jected  very  strongly  to  being  paid  any  large  sums  in  Turkish  bank- 
notes. According  to  the  son  of  Crispin,  only  ten  years  previous  the 
government  had  issued  an  immense  quantity  of  caime,  and  had  said 
that  in  the  following  month  of  March  this  paper  would  be  accepted 
in  the  payment  of  taxes. 

"  March  arrived,"  continued  the  shoemaker.  "  we  took  our  caime 
to  the  tax-collectois.  They  would  not  receive  it.  A  vast  number 
of  the  notes  then  issued  are  still  in  the  possession  of  merchants  in 
this  town,  and  are  valueless." 

When  1  was  in  Yuzgat  Mr.  Vankovitch  had  asked  me  to  intercede 
with  Issek  Pasha  for  an  Italian  lady,  the  widow  of  a  Pole  who  had 
died  a  few  months  previously  in  Sivas.  The  Pole  had  been  the 
chief  engineer  in  the  district,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  owed 
about  £120  by  the  Turkish  authorities.  His  widow  had  applied  to 
the  Pasha  for  this  sum,  but  was  refused  payment  on  the  ground 
that  she  had  a  son,  and  that  her  lale  husband's  father  was  still  liv- 
ing. 

"  You  must  write  to  your  husband's  embassador,"  said  the  Pasha, 
"  and  ask  him  to  inform  us  how  the  law  of  succession  is  applied  iu 
his  country,  we  will  then  pay  you  everything  to  which  you  are  en- 
titled." 

In  the  meantime  an  inhabitant  took  pity  upon  the  Italian  lady,  and 
had  received  her  into  his  harem.  Here  she  was  now  living,  and 
anxiously  awaiting  a  reply  from  Constantinople  to  her  letter. 
Months  passed  away,  no  answer  came.  The  poor  woman  had  ex- 
hausted the  small  resources  which  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death. 

CHAPTER  XXV11. 

1  WAS  thinking  of  calling  upon  the  Italian  lady  when  Mohammed, 
running  into  my  room,  informed  me  that  the  governor  was  actually 
coming  in  peison  to  call  upon  rne,  and  that  it  was  a  great  honor; 
for  some  time  before  this  the  Khedive's  treasurer  had  passed 
through  Sivas,  and  Issek  Pasha  had  not  deigned  to  visit  him,  but 
had  conversed  with  the  Egyptian  from  the  street. 

"  See  what  a  great  man  you  are,  Effendi !"  said  the  delighted  Mo- 
hammed. "  The  equal  of  a  Pasha  too!  fortunate  is  my  fate  that  1 
have  been  assigned  to  you  as  a  servant!'' 

The  governor  drove  up  to  the  door  in  a  vehicle  which  very  much 
resembled  a  brewer's  dray.  It  was  the  only  carriage  of  any  sort  or 
kind  in  Sivas.  This  fact  alone  added  considerably  to  the  Pasha's 
importance  in  that  town.  He  was  a  corpulent  man,  and  required  a 
great  deal  of  pushing  at  the  hands  of  his  two  attendants  to  make  him 
pass  through  the  doorway  of  the  carriage;  two  steps  enabled  the 
person  inside  the  vehicle  to  descend  to  the  ground. 

Issek  Pasha,  turning  with  great  caution,  walked  backward,  his 
two  servants  holding  his  feet  and  guiding  them  to  the  steps  below. 
After  resting  a  tew  seconds,  to  recover  from  this  exertion,  the  gov- 
ernor slowly  mounted  the  staircase  which  led  to  my  apartment. 

He  now  told  me  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians got  on  very  well  together,  but  ever  since  the  Crimean  war  the 
Russian  government  has  been  actively  engaged  iu  tampering  witfc 
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{he  Armenian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  has  been  doiug  its  best  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection  amongst  the  younger  Armenians,  by 
promising  to  make  them  counts  and  dukes  in  the  event  of  their  ris- 
ing in  arms  against  the  Porte. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  Russian  intrigues,"  continued  the  Pasha, 
"  we  Turks  should  be  very  good  friends  with  the  Christians.  But 
Ignatieff  is  very  clever,  he  will  not  let  us  alone,  and  does  his  best  to 
create  discord  in  our  ranks." 

I  mentioned  the  case  of  the  Italian  lady,  and  asked  him  if  he 
could  not  do  something  tor  her. 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  question,'''  replied  the  Pasha;  "  her  hus- 
band, the  engineer,  was  a  refugee  Pole,  and  had  lost  his  nationality 
as  a  Russian  subject.  Moreover,  his  father  lives  in  Russia  and  may 
claim  that  the  son's  property  should  be  administered  according  to 
Muscovite  laws.  Then  there  is  an  infant  child;  and,  besides  this, 
the  lady  herself  is  an  Italian,  and  is  expecting  another  baby.  We 
have  written  to  Constantinople  for  instructions,  when  they  arrive 
we  shall  know  what  proportion  of  the  husband's  property  is  due  to 
the  widow.  What  should  you  advise  to  be  done  in  the  matter?" 
he  inquired. 

"  My  opinion  is  that  jou  ought  to  give  the  lady  sufficient  money 
10  pay  her  expenses  as  far  as  Constantinople;  tor  there  she  can  speak 
to  her  own  embassador,  and  arrange  the  business  more  easily  than 
it  can  be  done  here." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea,"  said  the  Pasha.  "  1  will  advance  two  months 
of  her  husband's  salary." 

"  Gell!  come!"  he  cried  to  a  crowd  ot  servants  who  were  waiting 
outside,  and  whilst  one  attendant  handed  him  a  cigarette,  and  a  sec- 
ond some  coflee,  the  Pasha  desired  a  third  to  tell  his  treasurer  that 
he  wished  to  speak  to  him  immediately.  This  official  now  arrived. 

"  1  want  two  months'  wages  from  the  sum  owing  to  the  late  en- 
gineer to  be  brought  here  at  once,"  said  the  governor. 

"  But  no  order  about  the  distribution  of  the  property  has  come 
from  Constantinople,"  replied  the  treasurer,  hesitatingly;  "if  we 
pay  any  money  to  the  widow,  we  shall  be  held  responsible  for  it 
ourselves." 

"No,"  1  said,  "1  will  be  responsible  lor  the  amount.  If  the 
authorities  at  Constantinople  say  that  you  have  done  wrong,  1  will 
repay  you  the  money." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Pasha;  "  the  responsibility  is  mine. 
My  orders  are  to  be  instantly  obeyed,"  he  added. 

"  Is  the  money  to  be  paid  in  caime  or  silver?"  asked  the  treasurer. 

"Silver,"  was  the  reply.  "  When  the  poor  woman's  husband 
died,  caime  was  worth  as  much  as  medjidis,  but  now  there  is  a 
great  difference,  she  must  not  be  the  loser.  Run!"  he  cried. 

"  On  my  head  be  it!"  replied  the  treasurer.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  with  a  small  sack  of  silver. 

"  Will  you  take  it  to  the  lady  yourself?"  said  the  governor,  hand- 
ing me  a  sag.  "  And  when  do  you  leave  Sivas?"  he  added. 

"  Probably  in  three  days'  time." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  governor,  "you  will  pass  by  Erzingan, 
where  1  have  some  properly,  and  1  hope  you  will  stay  in  my  house. 
Nay,  no  thanks.  It  will  be  doing  me  an  honor,  and  I  have  written 
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lor  rocffls  to  be  prepared.    1  shall  send  some  Zaptiehs  with  you," 
he  added. 

"  1  do  not  want  any," 

"Nay,  but  you  must  Lave  some.  \ou  will  have  terrible  haid 
work  in  crossing  the  mountains  between  (his  and  Divriki.  There 
are  already  two  or  three  feet  ot  snow  on  the  (rack.  In  some  places 
you  will  require  men  to  dig  a  way  before  your  party.  \ou  do  not 
know  what  the  cold  is  in  this  country,"  he  continued.  "  1  was 
once  nearly  frozen  to  death  myself,  going  from  Ears  to  Erzeroum, 
just  about  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  1  had  500  soldiers  with 
me;  a  snow-stoim  came  on,  we  lost  our  way.  My  men  strayed  in 
different  directions.  ]  had  furs,  and  was  able  to  resist  the  cold,  but 
when  we  counted  up  my  party  the  next  morning,  more  than  half 
the  men  were  frostbitten,  and  several  had  died  during  the  night. 
There  is  another  reason  why  you  require  several  guides,"  added  the 
governor.  "  The  path  over  the  mountains  is  covered  with  snow, 
and  Ibere  are  deep  chasms  and  fissures  alongside  the  track — some  of 
them  are  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep.  The  guides  carry  poles, 
and  will  sound  the  path  before  your  horses,  otherwise  you  will  not 
have  much  chance  of  reaching  Kars.  The  Conference  is  over,"  said 
the  Pasha  as  he  rose  from  the  divan.  "  The  news  has  been  tele- 
graphed to  us  from  Constantinople." 

"  What  nas  been  the  result  ot  it?"  1  inquired. 

"Nothing!  What  else  could  you  expect?  Particularly  when 
Russia,  the  cause  and  origin  of  all  our  difficulties,  was  permitted  to 
have  a  representative  at  the  Conference— and  such  a  representative 
— foi  General  Ignatieff  is  a  cunning  old  fox!" 

Then  shaking  hands  with  me—  which  1  afterward  learned  from 
Mohammed  was  a  very  great  honor— the  Pasha  waddled  down  stairs, 
and  drove  to  his  official  residence. 

Later  in  the  day  1  rode  to  the  missionaries'  home,  a  pleasant  little 
house  situated  in  the  outskirts  ot  the  town.  On  their  arrival  in 
8ivas  they  had  taken  an  abode  from  some  Armenians,  but  the  latter 
demanded  such  an  exorbitant  rent  for  the  house  in  question  that 
the  missionaries  determined  to  build  one  for  themselves. 

My  friends'  names  were  Perry,  Hubbard,  and  Riggs.  They  re- 
ceived me  with  that  hospitality  which  an  Englishman  always  re- 
ceives from  Americans,  no  matter  whether  they  meet  him  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere. 

Two  of  these  gentlemen  had  brought  their  wives  with  them  from 
America.  Several  ruddy-faced  and  pretty  children  who  were  play- 
ing in  the  room  showed  that  the  climate  of  Sivas  was  in  no  way  an 
unhealthy  one. 

The  ladies  liked  the  place;  but  when  they  first  came  here  they 
had  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  ot  annoyuce,  owing  to  the  Tuikish 
little  boys.  The  latter,  unaccustomed  to  see  women  walking  about 
in  European  costume,  and  with  their  faces  uncoveied,  had  some- 
times followed  them  in  the  street  and  thrown  mud  at  their  dresses. 
Whenever  this  occurred,  and  any  elder  Turks  were  present,  they 
had  chastised  their  young  compatriots  and  put  an  immediate  end  to 
the  disturbance. 

"I  dare  say,"  observed  one  of  the  missionaries,  "that  it  was  a 
strange  sight  tor  the  people  in  Sivas  to  see  our  ladies  walking  about 
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the  town.  However,  if  a  Turkish  woman  weie  put  down  in  the 
streets  of  New  York,  1  reckon  that  she  would  have  a  crowd  at  her 
heels  before  long." 

This  remark  reminded  me  of  an  episode  which  had  recently  oc- 
curred in  America,  and  which  had  found  its  way  into  the  news- 
papers. ll  appears  that  a  Chinese  lad  was  selling  sweets  and  lolli- 
pops in  New  Orleans,  when  a  burly  native,  coming  up  to  him, 
kicked  over  the  tray  and  the  boy's  wares.  The  lad,  without  a  word 
of  remonstrance,  picked  up  his  lollipops.  The  man  a  second  time 
upset  them  into  the  mud.  The  child  looked  at  his  tormentor,  and, 
collecting  his  sweetmeats,  said  to  him:  "  You  are  a  Christian  and 
1  am  a  heathen;  1  should  be  sorry  to  change  places  with  you!" 

"  There  are  bad  people  all  over  the  world,"  remarked  one  of  the 
missionaries;  "  the  poor,  ignoiant  Turks  are  not  nearly  so  cruel  as 
some  people  would  have  us  believe." 

"  No,  they  are  not  cruel,"  observed  another  gentleman,  "  but  they 
are  pig-headed—  that  is  their  great  fault.  They  will  not  advance 
with  the  times  in  which  they  live;  it  they  adopt  European  inventions, 
they  copy  them  blindly,  and  without  adapting  them  to  circum- 
stances. Soon  after  the  telegraph  was  invented,  the  Turks  deter- 
mined to  have  special  lines,  and  to  use  the  Tuikish  alphabet:  Ihe 
man  who  was  employed  to  arrange  the  system  copied  it  blindly  from 
our  own.  Now  'E  '  and  '!,'  the  filth,  and  ninth  letters  in  our 
alphabet,  are  those  which  occur  very  frequently  in  an  ordinary  mes- 
sage; in  Europe  the  telegraph  dial  is  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  the  letters  most  often  employed.  The  Turk,  when 
he  came  to  '  1,'  and  found  it  was  the  ninth  letter  in  our  alphabet, 
placed  the  ninth  in  his  own  on  the  same  looting,  whereas  that  letter 
is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  seldom  used." 

"  A  few  years  ago,"  observed  one  pi  the  missionaries,  "there 
was  an  Englishman  here  connected  with  the  Anglo-Indian  Tele- 
graph. We  were  then  as  well  supplied  with  inlormation  as  the 
people  in  London  or  New  York.  It  was  the  time  of  the  French 
war,  and  all  the  news  was  sent  daily  from  England  to  Hindostan. 
Our  friend  used  to  tap  the  wire,  and  send  us  a  little  budget  of  in- 
formation every  morning;  but  now  he  is  gone,  and  all  that  we  hear 
is  several  weeks  or  months  old." 

"  There  was  actually  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  introducing  the 
potato  plant,"  remarked  another  gentleman;  "this  will  give  you 
an  idea  ol  the  nature  of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
Some  foreigners  brought  over  the  seeds  and  planted  them.  They 
came  up  very  well;  the  soil  is  admirably  suited  for  their  growth. 
But  the  natives  would  not  eat  the  potatoes.  It  was  not  until  the 
military  authorities,  who  were  short  of  provisions,  supplied  them 
to  the  soldiers  in  lieu  of  other  edibles,  that  the  soldiers  would  par- 
take of  this  vegetable.  They  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  it,  and  potato 
culture  is  gradually  spreading  throughout  the  district. 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  another  missionary,  "  the  Turks 
about  here  are  just  the  inside-out-°idest  and  the  out-sidest-insidest 
the  bottom-side-upwardest  and  the  top  side-downwardest,  the  back- 
eide-forwardest  and  the  forward-side-backwardest  people  I  have  ever 
»een.  Why,  they  call  a  compass,  which  points  to  the  north, 
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'  Quebleh,'  south,  just  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  and  they  have 
to  change  their  watches  every  twenty-four  hours,  because  they 
count  their  lime  after  sunset,  instead  of  reckoning  up  the  day  like 
the  Christians." 

The  peculiarity  of  this  gentleman's  expressions  rather  struck  me 
at  the  time.  It  was  clear  that  he  had  not  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  Sultan's  Mohammedan  subjects;  but  when  1  changed  the 
conversation  to  the  Armenians,  1  found  that  the  company  looked 
upon  them  as  being  quite  as  ignorant  as  the  Turks,  and  much  more 
deceitful. 

The  good  missionaries  found  the  conversion  of  these  superstitious 
and  ignorant  Christians  of  the  East  a  very  difficult  and  uphill  task. 
Indeed,  1  subsequently  heard  from  some  Armenian  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  might  have  been  prejudiced  in  making  the  statement,  that 
most  of  the  converts  to  Protestantism  were  from  amongst  the 
Armenian  shop-keepers,  who  supplied  the  mission  with  goods. 

"  Supposing  the  Russians  were  to  conquer  Anatolia,  what  would 
be  the  position  of  the  Protestant  mission?"  1' inquired  of  my  hosts. 

"  We  should  be  immediately  turned  out  of  the  country  to  maKe 
wav  for  the  Russian  priests,"  was  the  answer.  "  The  Tzar's  gov- 
ernment does  not  tolerate  any  religion  save  its  own." 

This  remark  struck  me,  coming,  as  it  did,  not  from  an  English 
Protestant,  but  from  an  American,  and  from  an  inhabitant  of  that 
country  which,  in  spite  of  its  Republican  institutions,  has  always 
been  thought  to  have  a  great  sympathy  with  Russia. 

So  the  government  of  this  last-mentioned  Empire  would  not 
brook  any  foreign  mission  in  its  territory,  and  the  emperor  would 
not  be  likely  to  allow  American  missionaries  to  impart  to  the  Rus- 
sian idolaters  a  knowledge  of  the  Protestant  faith. 

Protestantism  implies  freedom  of  thought.  The  right  ot  investi- 
gation would  be  very  displeasing  to  a  despotic  set  of  rulers.  The 
superstitions  and  debased  form  of  worship  attached  to  the  Greek  re- 
ligion have  no  chance  of  being  replaced  by  our  pure  Protesant  faith, 
until  such  time  as  the  autocratic  system  of  government  which  pre- 
vails throughout  Russia  is  terminated  by  a  revolution. 


CHAPTER  XXV11I. 

THE  following  day  1  rode  to  an  Armenian  monastery,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Monasteiy  of  Nishan  or  of  the  Cross,  it 
stands  on  a  rising  slope,  about  two  miles  from  Sivas.  lls  Gothic 
towers,  more  than  500  years  old,  look  down  upon  the  town  and 
neighboring  villages,  and  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  around. 

A  large  garden,  over  ,thirty  acres  in  extent,  inclosed  by  a  high 
wall  made  of  dried  clay,  supplies  the  monks  with  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. It  bounds  the  monastery  upon  one  side;  on  the  other  there 
are  several  farms,  which  furnish  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  live  stock 
as  may  be  required. 

A  long,  low  passage  with  damp  walls  led  the  way,  with  many 
a  winding  turn,  to  the  apartment  which  had  been  reserved  for  my 
use. 
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Here  1  found  the  bishop  and  several  other  priests  belonging  to  the 
community.  The  ceiling  of  the  room  was  of  handsomely-carved 
oak,  and  divans,  as  in  the  Turkish  houses,  supplied  the  place  of 
chairs.  Some  Armenian  merchants  now  arrived,  and  shortly  after- 
ward dinner  was  announced. 

It  was  a  fast  day.  The  bishop  himself  could  not  partake  of  the 
dishes.  Howevei,  he  gave  permission  to  the  other  guests  to  break 
the  fast,  and  a  turkey  stuffed  with  apples — the  piece  de  resistance — 
was  nothing  to  the  hungry  visitors;  the  dinner  being  in  the  Turkish 
style,  made  up  of  a  series  of  surprises  to  our  stomachs. 

According  to  one  of  the  Armenians  the  Turkish  finance  was  in  an 
utteily  hopeless  condition. 

"  Our  government,"  he  remarked,  "  first  said  that  it  would  only 
issue  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  liras,  and  we  have 
caime  to  the  value  ot  11,000,000  liras  in  circulation!" 

"  Yes,"  said  another  merchant,  "  the  lira  is  now  at  160  piastres, 
but  if  there  is  a  war  if  will  rise  to  500.  The  government  will  be  the 
loser  in  the  long  run,"  he  continued,  "  every  one  is  speculating  for 
the  fall,  and  we  are  buying  up  all  the  gold  we  can." 

1  now  learned  that  the  Armenian  merchants  in  Sivas  employed 
the  telegraph  very  freelv  in  their  monetary  speculations.  The  in- 
habitants in  general  only  knew  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of 
their  paper  money  by  the  post,  which  arrived  once  every  fortnight. 
The  value  of  caime  in  proportion  to  gold  was  reckoned  according  to 
the  date  ot  the  post's  delivery.  But,  as  the  Tuikish  bank-notes 
were  becoming  more  and  more  depreciated  every  day,  the  Armenian 
merchants  who  employed  the  telegraph  were  able  to  make  large 
sums  by  buying  up  all  the  gold  in  the  district,  and  pocketing  the 
difference  between  the  actual  exchange  and  that  which  passed  cur- 
rent at  Sivas. 

The  walls  ot  the  monastery  were  not  thick  enough  to  keep  the 
breath  of  scandal  from  reaching  the  abode  of  the  recluses.  1  waa 
told  of  a  former  governor  of  Sivas,  who  had  been  extremely  popular 
throughout  the  district,  and  who  in  forty  days  had  actually  estab- 
lished order  in  the  town  and  neighborhood.  It  appeared  that  this 
Pasha  was  a  very  good-looking  man.  One  day,  when  he  was  at 
Constantinople,  a  sister  of  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  chanced  to  see 
him.  She  wished  to  marry  the  Adonis;  "  but  unfortunately," 
added  my  Armenian  informant,  "  he  was  in  love  with  his  own 
wife,  a  pretty  woman.  He  declined  the  Sultan's  offer  to  take  his 
sister,  who  was  not  good-looking,  as  chief  lady  in  the  harem.  Soon 
afterward  the  Pasha  died  at  Smyrna,  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned." 

"  His  eminence  is  freed  from  all  such  dangers,"  whispered  an- 
other of  the  guests,  as  he  called  my  attention  by  a  nudge  with  his 
elbow. 

"  How  so?"  1  asked. 

"  Why,  he  cannot  marry.  Our  bishops  are  not  allowed  this  in- 
dulgence. Should  a  priest  take  unto  himself  a  wife  he  can  never 
become  a  bishop." 

"  How  does  your  system  answer?"  1  inquired. 

"  Answer!  very  badly.    They  are  not  allowed  to  have  wives  of 
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their  own;  but  they  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  ladies  in  their  con- 
gregation. Are  your  Protestant  bishops  allowed  to  marry?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  married  people  in  Ar- 
menia, if  our  bishops  had  the  same  permission." 

1  now  went  to  see  the  cnapcls  belonging  to  the  monastery. 

An  altar  in  one  of  them  was  profusely  decorated  with  gold  and 
other  ornaments.  It  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  four  martyrs 
of  Sivas,  who  were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Pagans  about  1,500  yeais 
ago.  It  is  said  that  our  Saviour  shortly  afterward  appeared  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  in  the  form  of  a  bird,  and  alighted  upon  a 
large  stone  near  the  place  where  the  four  Christians  had  been  mur- 
deied.  The  stone  was  subsequently  taken  to  the  monastery,  and 
this  altar  had  been  erected  upon  it.  In  another  chapel  there  was  a 
picture  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Armenia  in  the  act  of  being  conse- 
crated by  an  archbishop  of  Sivas.  The  holy  father  who  called  my 
attention  to  this  picture  pointed  to  the  suppliant  form  of  the  king, 
who  was  kneeling  before  a  priest,  and  to  a  nionk  who  was  writing 
the  date  of  the  coronation  on  a  scroll  or  parchment,  and  looking 
down  upon  the  sovereign. 

"  Things  are  very  different  to  what  they  were  then,"  remarked 
the  priest.  "  In  those  days  even  kings  had  to  obey  the  holy  Church. 
They  do  not  think  anything  of  us  now,"  he  added,  with  a  sigh; 
"  instead  of  giving  presents  to  the  Church,  they  take  away  from  it 
the  few  privileges  and  the  little  wealth  it  has  left." 

"  Have  you  any  privileges  belonging  to  your  order?"  1  asked. 

"  Only  one;  we  have  not  to  pay  any  duty  upon  salt,  and  1  sup- 
pose that  even  this  slight  exemption  from  taxation  will  be  taken 
away  from  us  ere  long." 

A  throne  belonging  to  a  former  king  of  Armenia  was  next  pro- 
duced. It  was  made  of  ebony,  and  in  form  much  resembled  a  shut- 
up  garden-chair,  but  one  of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  sovereign 
for  whom  this  throne  had  been  made  died  several  hundred  years 
ago  at  Sivas.  The  worthy  fathers  differed  a  few  hundred  years  as 
to  the  date  of  the  monarch's  decease,  and  so  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  it.  His  bones  were  taken  to  Van,  and  inteired  there;  how- 
ever, his  sons  reigned  for  many  years  after  ward,  and  held  their  court 
at  Siras. 

"Our  nation  has  had  a  great  many  reverses, "  said  the  bishop; 
"  but  who  knows  what  is  in  store  for  us?" 

"  We  do  not  want  any  Russian  rulers,"  said  an  old  Armenian 
merchant.  "  When  1  was  a  child,"  he  continued,  "  the  Russians 
made  war  upon  the  Persians.  A  general,  second  in  command  of 
the  Russian  forces,  was  an  Armenian.  The  head  of  our  Church 
helped  the  Russians,  and  25,000  Armenians  were  levied  to  aid  them 
in  the  war  against  the  Shah.  The  Persian  army  was  annihilated, 
twenty-rive  cities  were  destroyed,  the  invading  forces  advanced 
toward  Teheran.  The  Shah  then  made  a  treaty  with  Russia." 

"  What  has  that  got  to  do  with  your  dislike  of  the  Russians?"  1 
inquired. 

' '  Listen!"  said  the  old  man.  "  After  the  war  was  over  the  Rus- 
eian  chief  was  alarmed  lest  the  Armenian  general,  who  was  a  very 
skillful  officer,  might  make  himself  King  of  Armenia.  He  accused 
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him  of  treason,  had  his  eyes  taken  out,  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to 
Russia."* 

"  The  Russians  would  not  have  been  pleased  if  we  had  been  made 
independent  at  that  time,"  said  a  priest.  "They  have  always 
looked  upon  us  as  a  ceitain  inheritance,  all  they  want  to  do  is  to 
take  our  teirilory  without  having  to  fight  tor  it." 

"  We  revenged  ourselves  upon  Hassan,  Khan  of  Persia,  who  had 
defiled  one  of  our  churches  neai  Ararat,"  remarked  the  old  mer- 
chant. "  He  was  taken  prisoner  and  transported  to  the  church 
which  he  had  desecrated.  He  was  afterward  tied  face  to  lace  with 
a  dog,  and  given  the  same  food  as  that  animal.  The  Persian  soon 
died  of  shame  or  starvation." 

There  is  but  little  export  trade  from  Sivas.  Tobacco  is  the 
staple  produce  ot  the  country.  All  the  articles  imported  are  very 
dear,  owing  to  the  expense  of  transport  from  Samsoun,  the  roads 
between  Sivas  and  that  port  being  very  bad. 

Sugar,  I  was  informed,  cost  eighteenpence  a  pound.  It  an  enter- 
prising inhabitant  were  to  start  a  manufactory  of  this  article  of 
consumption  he  would  speedily  make  an  immense  fortune.  Beet- 
root and  a  peculiar  sort  of  sweet  carrot  abound  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. The  first-mentioned  vegetable  can  be  bought  tor  eight  shil- 
lings a  ton.  It  might  be  grown  tor  very  much  less.  Any  amount 
of  water  power  could  be  brought  from  the  neighboring  mountains 
to  bear  upon  machinery.  Coal  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. This  part  of  Anatolia  is  supplied  with  sugar  from  Constan- 
tinople. If  it  were  manufactured  on  the  spot,  the  profit  would  be 
very  great,  for  the  cost,  of  carriage  would  be  saved;  in  all  probability 
it  would  utterly  supplant  the  Constantinople  sugar,  and  soon  find  a 
market  throughout  ihe  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 

ON  leaving  the  monastery,  we  rode  to  the  principal  mosque  of  the 
town.  I  was  struck  by  seeing  a  large  ostrich  egg  suspended  from 
the  ceiling  by  a  silver  chain.  On  my  asking  the^Turk,  who  showed 
me  over  the  building,  why  this  egg  was  hung  there,  he  replied: 

"  Eftendi,  the  ostrich  always  look  al  the  eggs  which  she  lays;  if 
one  of  them  is  bad,  she  breaks  it.  This  egg  is  suspended  here  as  a 
warning  to  men  that,  if  they  are  bad,  God  will  break  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  ostrich  does  her  eggs." 

Mohammed  met  me  as  1  was  returning  to  my  house.  He  was 
very  much  excited. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  1  inquired. 

"  Eflendi,  a  regiment  is  about  to  march  to  Erzeroum.  It  will  be 
a  grand  sight.  The  Pasha  will  accompany  it  out  of  the  town.  The 
dancing  dervishes  will  go  before  the  band.  Other  dervishes  will  be 
there  with  sharp  knives;  they  will  cut  themselves,  but  the  blood 
will  not  flow!  It  will  be  a  miracle!  And  all  this  we  can  see  from 
the  Effendi's  window!" 

*  I  wrote  this  anecdote  down  at  the  time.  It  is  given  precisely  as  the  Ar- 
menian narrated  the  story.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  acorroboration  of  the 
statement  in  any  historical  document.  Very  little  ia  known  of  what  took  place 
during  this  war. 
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"  Happy  are  you,  O  Mohammed,  to  be  able  to  see  such  wonderful 
sights  without  paying  for  them,"  1  remarked;  then,  giving  him  my 
horse,  I  went  upstairs  to  my  room. 

An  immense  crowd  had  gathered  in  the  square;  the  part  facing 
the  barracks  was  thronged  by  hundreds  of  idlers  who  were  eageily 
pressing  against  the  gates.  Presently  they  were  thrown  wide 
open.  The  governor,  in  his  dray-like  carriage,  issued  from  the 
porlals.  He  was  accompanied  by  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  who 
was  mounted  on  a  superb  gray,  and  rode  by  the  side  of  the  Pasha's 
vehicle. 

Next  came  six  dancing  dervishes  clad  in  sack-cloth,  and  with 
long  cowls  over  their  green  turbans.  They  in  their  turn  were  fol- 
lowed by  about  twenty  men — some  carrying  what  appeared  to  be 
bill-hooks — others,  maces  with  leaden  balls  attached  to  them  by 
chains,  and  bright  steel-skewers. 

"  This  is  delightful!"  said  Mohammed,  who,  by  way  of  seeing 
better,  had  climbed  on  to  the  top  of  the  divan,  torn  away  the  piece 
of  paper  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  pane  'of  glass,  and,  having 
thrust  his  head  and  shouldeis  through  the  aperture,  was  staring 
with  his  mouth  wide  open  at  the  procession.  "  Please  God  they 
will  soon  begin  to  cut  themselves!" 

However,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment;  the  dervishes  had 
already  cut  themselves  in  the  barrack-yard,  and  were  not  inclined 
to  repeat  the  performance. 

On  they  went  in  serried  ranks,  followed  by  the  troopers,  all  of 
whom  were  excellently  mounted  on  horses  averaging  about  fifteen 
hands,  and  which  looked  in  capital  condition.  The  men  were  armed 
with  American  revolvers  and  repeating-rifles,  whilst  a  short  curved 
cimeter  hung  by  each  man's  side. 

"  How  long  will  it  be  before  they  reach  Erzeroum?"  1  inquired 
of  Mohammed. 

"About  a  month,"  was  the  answer;  "  but  they  are  going  by  a 
short  route  by  Kara  Hissar,  and  we  by  Divriki,  Arabkir,  and  Egin, 
which  will  be  a  long  way  round.  "We  shall  arrive  first  at  our  desti- 
nation, as  the  regiment  will  not  march  more  than  sixteen  miles  a 
day." 

The  Pasha  ordered  his  coachman  to  draw  up  the  carriage  on  one 
side  of  the  road;  the  dervishes  raised  a  mournful  yell.  The  regi- 
ment passing  onward,  was  lost  to  view  behind  an  avenue  of  poplars. 

The  following  morning  1  started  at  daybreak  in  the  direction  of 
Dudusa,  a  village  about  five  hours  from  Sivas.  For  some  distance 
we  maiched  alongside  the  left  bank  of  Kizil  Ermak.  The  track 
was  very  heavy.  The  baggage-horses  had  great  difficulty  in  making 
a  way  through  the  mud.  Presently  we  came  upon  some  firm  soil. 
The  scenery  changed  from  a  flat  expanse  of  plow-land  to  a  winding 
chain  of  rugged  heights.  Chain  succeeded  chain.  Snowy  crests 
were  pileol  up  in  rear  of  each  other  like  the  billows  of  the  deep. 
Our  path  led  round  these  mountain  peaks.  From  time  to  time  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Kizil  Ermak,  which,  white  as  silver,  flowed 
through  the  vale  at  our  feet.  Nature's  walls  on  all  sides  of  us  were 
of  every  color;  at  every  moment,  red,  blue,  and  gray  sandstone  met 
our  gaze. 

We  round  a  neighboring  crag;  avast  rock  of  the  purest  marble 
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lies  before  .>ur  party.  Huge  blocks  strew  1  he  borders  of  the  path; 
they  sparkle  beneath  the  sky,  arid  rival  in  their  Parian  whiteness  the 
snowy  heights  overhead.  On  the  summit  of  an  adjacent  hill  is  the 
monastery  of  Dudusa,  t.nd  at  its  foot  the  village  o{  the  same  name, 
inado  up  of  straggling  houses,  built  at  long  intervals  apart — some  of 
mud  and  marble;  others — where  the  inhabitants  had  been  loo  idle 
to  transport  the  blocks  from  the  adjacent  rock— of  dried  clay;  and 
a  few  of  the  abodes  of  the  better-to-do  farmers  actually  boasting 
glass  windows.  In  other  houses  the  panes  were  replaced  by  paper 
or  pieces  of  some  transparent  alabaster,  which  is  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  neighborhood. 

Dudusa  is  an  Armenian  village.  1  now  learned  that  Issek  Pasha 
was  very  popular  among  the  villagers.  1  must  say  that  1  was  a  lit- 
tle surprised  at  this,  after  the  way  the  Armenians  in  Sivas  had 
abused  their  governor.  Two  months  previous,  some  Turks,  from  a 
neighboring  hamlet,  had  made  a  raid  on  the  flocks  belonging  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Dudusa,  and  had  carried  off  fifty  sheep.  Informa 
tioii  of  the  robbery  was  given  to  the  Pasha,  he  at  once  sent  out  a 
paity  of  soldiers.  The  robbers  had  been  arrested.  They  were  ex- 
piating (heir  offense  in  prison. 

1  had  heard  at  Sivas  that  a  relief  battalion  which  had  lately 
matched  to  Erzeroum  had  outraged  some  women  near  Dudusa.  I 
took  the  opportunity  to  inquire  it  the  story  were  true.  Like  many 
other  statements  which  had  been  made  to  me  by  the  so-called  Chris- 
tians in  Anatolia,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  fiction.  The  relief  soldiers 
had  passed  that  wav.  The  only  thing  which  could  be  said  against 
them  was  that  they  had  not  paid  tor  the  bread  with  which  they  had 
been  supplied,  as  the  military  authorities  had  not  given  them  any 
money.  There  were  no  officers  with  the  troops,  but  the  men  had 
given  the  name  of  their  regiment.  On  application  to  head-quarters, 
the  amount  due  would  be  transmitted  to  the  villagers. 

I  did  not  stay  long  at  Dudusa,  but  after  lunching  at  the  priest's 
house,  continued  the  march  toward  Kotnu,  another  village  about 
twenty-seven  miles,  or  about  nine  hours  from  tne  capital  of  the 
province. 

It  was  dusk  long  ere  we  reached  our  halting-place.  In  passing 
over  a  narrow  wooden  bridge,  one  of  my  horses  put  his  foot  down  a 
hole  between  the  planks,  and  nearly  broke  his  leg.  Misfortunes 
never  come  singly.  A  moment  later,  the  poor  brute  strayed  off  a 
few  yards  from  the  track.  He  was  at  once  bogged  in  the  treacher- 
ous soil.  Everything  had  to  be  unstrapped  from  the  saddle,  a  rope 
was  attached  to  his  surcingle,  and  then,  by  means  of  the  other 
horses,  he  was  dragged  from  the  slimy  trammels.  It  was  hard  work 
loading  him  again. 

The  thermometer  had  fallen  to  considerably  below  zero.  The 
wind  howled  and  blew  the  snowy  flakes  in  our  faces.  The  horses 
would  not  stand  still.  Our  matches  were  wet  through.  We  could 
not  light  them.  Under  such  circunutauces  \ve  had  to  arrange  the 
baggage. 

The~Zaptiehs  who  had  been  sent  to  act  as  guides  would  not  help; 
they  sat  still,  cursing  their  destiny  which  had  made  them  accom- 
pany a  mad  giaour  like  myself,  who  had  chosen  to  travel  from 
Scutari  to  Ears  all  the  way  by  land,  instead  of  going  the  greater  part 
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of  the  distance  by  sea,  like  a  sensible  true  believer.  1  have  but  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  same  train  of  thought  was  passing  through  Mo- 
hammed's and  Radford's  mind.  However,  the  latter  never  flinched, 
and  Mohammed  had  evidently  won  his  friendship,  for,  on  my  ask- 
ing my  English  servant  how  he  liked  his  new  companion,  he  replied: 
"  Sir,  he  is  worth  three  of  Osman  at  any  time,  save  praying-limes, 
and  then  there  is  not  a  pin  to  choose  between  them.  They  must  !>e 
awful  sinners,  these  Mohammedans,  if  they  require  five  prayers  a 
day  to  settle  the  account  wilh  their  consciences.  Mohammed  ain't 
that  artful  as  Osman  was.  He  don't  choose  the  moment  that  there 
is  work  to  be  done,  to  set  to  work  at  his  victuals,  or  to  flop  down  on 
his  knees  to  say  his  prayers.  Mohammed  has  his  pray  all  to  himself 
afterward,  and  then  it  don't  so  much  signify!" 

"  What!  Has  not  Mohammed  so  good  an  appetite  as  Osman?" 
"No,  sir,  Mohammed  has  more  of  a  Christian's  appetite;  he  is 
satisfied  with  what  1  put  before  him,  he  don't  go  prigging  out  of  the 
tin  like  that  there  other  Turk.  Why,  I  watched  Osman  one  day 
eating  a  chicken  which  1  had  kept  back  foryour  supper!  A  few 
days  before,  1  had  missed  one  out  ot  the  pot,  and  had  taxed  him 
with  it;  he  then  said,  '  keupek,'  dog,  as  it  a  dog  would  so  ;md  lift 
up  the  Jid  of  the  tin!  I  used  to  call  Osman  '  keupek  '  afterward, 
and  he  did  not  seem  to  like  it.  The  other  Turks,  when  they  want 
to  give  it  a  fellow,  tell  him  that  he  is  the  grandson  ot  a  dog;  but  1 
call  Osman  the  original  animal — dirly  hound  that  he  was  too — quite 
spoiled  my  coat,  that  he  did!" 

And  my  servant,  lighting  a  short,  wooden  pipe,  the  wonder  of  the 
Turks,  smoked  furiously— the  rapidity  of  liis  puffs  probably  denot- 
ing an  extreme  dislike  to  his  late  fellow-servant. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SNOW  fell  heavily  during  the  night.  The  next  morning  our  path 
was  covered  to  a  depth  of  quite  Two  feet.  In  the  valley  it  was  as 
much  as  our  horses  could  do  to  force  a  passage  onward;  but,  as  we 
ascended  a  mountain  path,  the  snow,  though  deep,  was  in  a  frozen 
state,  and  afforded  a  firm  foothold. 

The  scenery  was  very  picturesque  as  we  gradually  climbed  the 
steep.  The  bushes  and  pine-trees  which  studded  the  mountain's 
sides  were  wreathed  in  flossy  snow;  crags  of  all  shapes  and  colors 
glinted  out  above  the  pale,  white  carpet.  A  thick  veil  of  azure 
clouds  hung  on  the  peaks  of  the  distant  hills;  then,  gradually  dis- 
persed Dy  the  rising  sun,  it  broke  up  into  a  hundred  different  forms, 
and,  ascending  higher  in  the  sky,  opened  out  other  mountains  to  our 
vision.  Layer  uponlayerof  seemingly  ever- ascending  ranges  barred 
the  way  in  front.  They  sparkled  beneath  the  rays  of  the  golden 
orb.  They  flashed  and  glittered  like  the  billows  of  the  mighty 
deep.  Mv  eyeballs  ached  and  felt  as  if  they  would  burst  beneath  the 
glare.  The  village  at  our  feet  disappeared  in  the  distance;  shrubs 
and  such-like  traces  of  vegetation  were  now  no  longer  to  be  seen. 
We  had  arrived  in  the  midst  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  vast,  white 
ocean.  The  intensity  of  the  light  created  a  kind  ot  mirage  along 
the  surface.  The  various  crests  and  ranges  seemed  to  rise  and  fall. 
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They  became  more  wave-like  lhan  before.  Not  a  living  thing  was 
in  sight  save  ourselves.  Ever  and  anon  a  boom,  as  of  thunder,  an- 
nounced the  tall  of  an  avalanche. 

The  cry  of  "Look  out!  '  from  a  Zaptieh  in  rear  of  our  party 
awoke  me  from  the  contemplation  of  Nature's  marvelous  scene.  A 
second  ater,  and  I  found  myself  on  the  broad  of  my  back  in  a 
snow-drift;  the  animal  which  1  had  been  riding  was  pawing  the  air 
with  his  forelegs,  like  a  spaniel  the  first  time  he  is  thrown  into  the 
waler;  before  any  one  could  reach  my  horse's  head,  over  he  tell — 
the  soft  substance  fortunately  saving  my  body  from  I  he  effects  of 
the  co'lision.  It  appeared  that  1  had  strayed  half  a  yard  or  so  from 
the  track,  hence  this  disaster.  The  Zaptieh  in  front  of  our  parly 
dismounted ;  taking  a  wand,  six  feet  in  length,  from  his  saddle-bow, 
he  began  to  advance  with  great  caution,  and  to  probe  the  ground  bo- 
fore  him  at  every  step  he  took. 

"  There  are  deep  holes,"  said  Mohammed,  wading  through  the 
snow  to  my  assistance.  "  If  we  fall  down  one  of  them  we  shall  re- 
main there,  and  in  the  summer  the  eagles  will  pick  our  bones.  It 
will  be  better  for  allot  us  to  walk  and  lead  the  horses,"  he  con- 
tinued. "  Even  then  we  shall  have  great  difficulty  in  effecting  a  pas- 
sage. The  chief  Zaptieh  has  been  saying  that  it  would  be  better  it 
we  were  to  return  to  Kotnu  and  try  to  cross  the  mountains  to-mor- 
row. 

The  snow  had  recommenced  falling;  it  was  difficult  to  see  what 
lay  before  us.  However,  we  had  accomplished  more  than  half  of  the 
day's  march.  In  all  probability  the  path  would  soon  become  more 
difficult.  1  determined  at  all  hazards  to  push  on,  and  the  more  par- 
ticularly  as  1  had  no  time  to  waste,  owing  to  my  limited  leave  of 
absence.  Forward  we  waded  through  the  gradually-rising  drifts. 
Each  man  followed  his  .neighbor  in  Indian  file;  presently  the  lead- 
ing Zaptieh  who  was  engaged  in  sounding  the  path  before  him, 
buried  the  six-feet  wand  in  the  snow;  he  thrust  his  el  bow  down  after 
the  stick;  there  was  still  no  bottom.  We  were  oft  the  track.  A 
false  step  might  at  any  moment  send  us  down  the  chasm.  A  con- 
sultation took  place  between  the  Zaptiehs,  the  head  man  urging  forci- 
bly upon  our  party  the  necessity  of  returning.  But  when  we  faced 
the  other  way,  the  wind  cut  against  our  eyes  with  great  violence. 
The  particles  of  snow  were  so  blinding  that  it  was  clearly  much 
more  dangerous  to  return  than  to  proceed. 

"  It  is  our  fate!"  remarked  the  chief  Zaptieh  to  tlie  comrade  by 
his  side. 

"  Destruction  seize  the  giaour  who  may  be  the  cause  of  all  our 
death!"  said  another. 

"  Let  him  die  of  the  plague!"  added  a  third. 

This  rather  strong  language  was  uttered  in  a  loud  tone,  and  as  if 
the  speakers  did  not  care  whether  their  observations  met  my  ear  or 
not. 

"  1  tell  you  what  it  is!"  1  cried  rather  sternly  to  my  unruly  fol- 
lowers, and  at  the  same  time  drawing  my  revolver;  ' '  1  cannot  reach 
you  with  my  whip;  but  if  you  make  any  more  insulting  remarks,  1 
shall  send  a  bullet  in  your  direction  to  teach  you  manners!" 

"  For  the  sake  of  Heaven  be  quiet!"  cried  Mohammed  to  the 
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Zaptiehs— for  he,  being  directly  in  the  line  of  fire,  did  not  wish  to 
expose  himself  as  a  shield  to  the  delinquents. 

"  There  will  be  no  baksheesh  unless  you  are  as  docile  as  horses," 
continued  my  Turkish  servant. 

This  last  remark,  combined  with  my  threat — which,  it  is  needless 
to  say,  1  had  no  intention  to  put  into  execution— brought  the  guides 
to  their  seases.  Presently  the  stick  ot  the  leading  Zaptieh  struck 
tigainst  the  track,  and,  alter  wading  through  the  snow  lor  some 
three  hours  more,  we  descended  the  side  of  ths  mountain.  The 
snow  disappeared  as  we  reached  the  vale  below,  and  deep  mud, 
reaching  above  our  knees,  covered  the  track  before  us.  It  was  ter- 
ribly hard  work  tor  the  baggage-horses.  One  of  them,  stumbling, 
fell  prostrate  in  the  mire.  No  amount  of  pressure  would  induce 
him  to  get  up;  so,  taking  off  his  pack-saddle  and  dividing  the  bag- 
gage as  best  we  could — placing  some  on  the  saddle- horses  and  carry- 
ing the  rest  ourselves  -we  struggled  on  to  a  glimmering  light  which 
marked  our  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  village  of  Yarbasan  was  reached.  Sending  back  some  of  the 
villagers  for  the  abandoned  animal,  1  prepared  to  make  mysf*f  as 
comtortable  as  the  circumstances  would  allow. 

In  the  meantime  Kadford  and  Mohammed  were  busily  engaged  in 
unloading  the  other  baggage-horse.  The  pack-saddle  was  too  broad 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  gateway;  all  the  luggage  had  to  be  un- 
strapped in  trie  street — such  a  street  as  it  was  too!  Imagine  a  farm- 
yard ot  the  dirtiest  description,  and  without  any  straw  to  absorb  the 
filthy  refuse;  but  even  this  does  not  convey  to  my  own  mind  the 
hideous  state  ot  the  road  through  Yarbasan.  The  inhabitants  pos- 
sessed many  cattle,  which  were  each  evening  driven  into  the  village, 
so  as  to  be  out  ot  the  way  of  wolves,  it  had  never  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  the  oldest  villager  to  remove  the  deposits  of  iheir  cows  and 
oxen.  If  a  farmer  wished  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  neighbor  across  the 
way,  he  simply  tucked  up  his  dressing-gown  under  his  arm-pits, 
took  off  his  slippers,  broad  trousers,  and  stockings;  then,  commit- 
ting himself  to  Providence,  he  would  wade  through  the  dirt  to  his 
friend's  house. 

"  Why  do  you  not  clean  the  street?"  1  inquired  ot  my  host,  an 
old  Turk,  who,  having  just  come  in  from  the  country,  was  rubbing 
his  legs  with  some  straw  before  the  fire. 

"  The  mud  will  dry  up  in  the  summer  months,"  replied  the  man; 
"  why  trouble  our  heads  about  it  now?" 

The  inside  of  the  dwelling  was  not  so  clean  as  an  average  pig-sty. 
Horses,  otfen,  cows,  and  sheep  were  stowed  away  in  the  same  room 
as  ourselves.  The  Zaptiehs  had  squatted  down  in  one  corner  with 
the  host,  Radford  and  Mohammed  lay  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  woman  arrived  from  some  other  bouse  in  the 
neighborhood.  She  was  clad  in  a  long  strip  ot  cloth,  which  envel- 
oped tbe  upper  part  of  her  body;  her  legs  and  feet  were  covered  with 
mud.  Putting  down  a  large  wooden  tray,  on  which  were  several 
thin  cakes  of  half-cooked  paste,  and  a  basinful  of  oily  soup,  she  re- 
tired. The  proprietor  of  the  house,  after  offering  the  dishes  1o  me, 
returned  to  the  Zaptiehs.  In  the  meantime,  closing  my  eyes,  I  tried 
to  doze  oft  to  sleep.  Presently  the  gendarmes  thought  I  was  in  the 
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land  of  Sornnus,  and  my  attention  was  aroused  by  the  familiar  term 
of  "  giaour." 

"  Only  think  of  our  being  ordered  to  accompany  an  infidel  to 
Divriki  in  the  winter!"  observed  the  chief  of  the  party. 

"  Yes,  and  tor  him  to  threaten  to  whip  us!"  said  the  other, 

"  He  would  have  done  it,  too,"  said  Mohammed,  joining  in  the 
conversation.  "My  Eftendi  is  not  like  the  Christians  about  here. 
He  is  an  Inglis!" 

"  So  the  Jnglis  giaours  are  different  to  the  Armenian  giaouis?'1 
observed  the  Zaptieh. 

"  Very  different:  the  Armenians  talk,  but  the  Inglis  stiike. 
Hush!  hush!  we  shall  aivake  him!"  and  the  conversation  gradually 
died  away  in  a  whisper. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  baggage-horse  was  very  little  (he  worse  for  his  long  march 
ot  ten  hours  on  the  previous  day.  Yarbasan  was  not  a  lively  place  to 
stop  at,  I  determined  to  push  on  to  Divriki. 

We  passed  a  range  of  hills — red-colored  stones  lying  in  profusion 
along  the  track— and  descending  a  deep  incline,  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Dumrudja  (Kumet  Su),  a  rapid  stream,  here  about  fifty 
yards  wide.  A  quantity  of  wood  was  floating  on  the  waters.  This 
had  been  cut  in  the  pine  forests  higher  up  the  channel,  and  afterward 
been  tossed  into  the  river  to  find  its  way  to  Divriki.  There  was  no 
bridge  over  the  stream,  the  water  being  more  than  four  feet  deep.  A 
consultation  took  place  amongst  the  Zaptiehs. 

"  What  are  they  talking  about?"  1  inquired  of  Mohammed. 

"  Effendi,  they  say  that  if  any  one  of  our  horses  were  to  stumble, 
it  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  rider.  There  is  a  waterfall  a  few 
hundred  yards  down  the  stream." 

The  large  pieces  of  limber  which  were  whirling  round  and  round 
in  the  middle  of  the  river  were  also  a  source  ot  anxiety,  for  should 
any  of  these  huge  beams  strike  a  horse,  the  animal  would  have  been 
swept  off  his  legs  for  a  certainty.  After  a  minute  or  two  spent  in 
consideration,  the  Zaptiehs  determined  to  cross  the  river,  every 
horseman  riding  abreast  of  his  companion.  The  stream  would  then 
press  against  the  outside  horse;  he,  however,  (vould  be  supported 
by  the  one  alongside  him;  each  animal  in  turn,  being  assisted  by  the 
other  quadrupeds  of  the  party. 

It  was  as  much  as  our  horses  could  do  to  reach  the  opposite  bank. 
After  several  thanksgivings  to  the  all-merciful  Allah,  we  once  more 
began  to  climb  into  the  clouds.  A  dense  mist  prevailed.  Presently 
almost  everything  was  hidden  from  our  view.  The  snow  became 
deeper  and  more  blinding;  at  last  the  pack-horses  came  to  a  stand 
still.  Unloading  the  baggage-animals,  we  distributed  the  luggage 
among  the  saddle-horses,  and  wading  onward,  continued  our  march 
through  the  snow.  This  in  some  places  was  nearly  breast  high. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  stood  a  little  house  built  of  rocks, 
which  were  loosely  piled  the  one  upon  the  other:  and,  resting  here 
for  a  minute  or  so  to  recover  our  breath,  1  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  erected  by  a  charitable  Turk  in  Divriki,  as  a  shelter  for  be- 
nighted travelers. 
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"  Blesslngson  his  head!"  said  theZaptieh  who  gave  me  the  infor- 
mation. "  This  shelter  has  saved  several  lives  already.  If  we  Lad 
nrrived  here  two  hours  later,  it  might  have  been  the  means  ot  saving 
our  own.  The  wind  is  rising,"  he  continued,  "  and  the  sooner  we 
leach  Divriki  the  better." 

Presently,  the  little  town  appears  in  sight;  a  thin  skirt  of  poplar- 
trees  encircles  it  as  in  a  frame.  An  old,  ruined  citadel,  perched  up 
on  a  seemingly  inaccessible  rock,  taces  us  from  the  opposite  side  of 
Divriki.  A  tower  on  a  still  higher  peak,  but  communicating  by  a 
hidden  path  with  the  citadel,  serves  as  a  place  of  refuge  tor  the  gar- 
rison, should  the  first-mentioned  stronghold  ever  be  taken  by  assault. 
A  rapid  stieam  -the  Tchalt  Tchai — runs  below  the  citadel.  The 
town  is  said  to  contain  about  3,400  houses,  of  which  3,000  belong  to 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  to  Armenians. 

Behind  the  houses  and  in  the  distance  were  fresh  layers  of  snow- 
covered  mountains;  the  valley  in  which  the  town  lies  had  not  felt 
the  onslaught  of  winter;  it  was  still  covered  with  deep  mud. 

One  of  the  Zaptiehs  galloped  forward  with  a  letter  to  the  governor 
from  the  Pasha  at  Sivas.  Presently,  the  official  rode  out  to  meet 
me.  He  was  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  gendarmes  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  captain.  The  latter,  who  was  mounted  upon  a  spirited 
little  Arab,  caracoled  his  steed  to  and  fro — now  bending  over  the 
saddle  and  trying  to  touch  the  ground  wivh  his  hand— then  going 
through  all  the  motions  of  throwing  the  Djerrid — evidently  wishing 
to  astonish  the  weak  nerves  of  the  newly  arrived  giaours. 

"  Lor'!  what  a  cropper!" 

This  remark  from  my  English  servant  disturbed  me  in  my  conver- 
sation with  the  governor.  On  looking  round,  I  saw  the  captain  roll- 
ing in  the  mud.  His  saddle  had  turned— hence  the  tall. 

"  Serve  him  right,  sir!"  remarked  Bartlord,  catching  my  eye. 
"  He  was  a-spurring  his  horse  that  cruel;  now  pulling  him  up  short 
on  his  withers,  and  then  loosing  him  oft  like  an  express  train.  He 
was  trying  to  show  us  how  he  could  touch  the  ground.  1  believe, 
sir,  the  fellow  thinks  that  we  know  nothing  about  lidinjr,  and  that 
is  why  he  wanted  to  do  a  Astley's  performauce  out  here  in  Hasia!" 

The  Caimacan  led  the  way  to  a  large  house,  belonging  to  a  Turk- 
ish gentleman,  a  personal  friend  of  the  Pasha  of  Sivas.  My  host  re- 
ceived me  very  courteously.  He  was  under  the  impression  that  1  had 
come  to  Divriki  on  some  business  connected  with  mines,  and 
ssemed  surprised  when  he  was  informed  that  nothing  but  a  wish  to 
see  the  country  had  induced  me  to  ride  through  Anatolia. 

"  There  are  mines  in  the  neighborhood,"  said  the  Turk,  "  and, 
according  to  tradition,  some  very  rich  ones.  They  were  worked  sev- 
eral hundred  years  ago— that  is,  when  people  lived  who  had  brains 
— but  now,  alas!  every  man's  head  is  like  a  blown  out  calf's  skin. 
The  people  do  not  know  how  to  get  at  the  treasures  which  lie  hid 
beneath  the  ground,  and  even  it  they  did,  would  be  too  idle  to  do  so. " 

1  observed  that,  judging  iroin  the  ruins  about  Divriki,  all  the 
houses  must  formerly  have  been  built  of  hewn  stone. 

"  Xes,"  said  my  host,  sorrowfully,  "our  ancestors  were  wise 
men.  They  lived  in  stone  houses,  we  are  satisfied  with  buildings 
made  of  dried  mud.  "What  do  you  build  your  houses  of  in  Eng- 
land?" he  inquired. 
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"  Of  brfcks  made  of  clay,  burned  in  a  fire." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Turk,  "  yoii  English  have  advanced.  You  know 
moie  than  your  grandfatheis.  Why  have  we  not  done  the  same?" 

"  Probably,  because  you  keep  your  women  shut  up  in  a  harem, 
and  do  not  educate  them,"  1  replied.  "  Turkish  mothers  are  very 
ignorant,  and,  consequently  can  not  instruct  their  children.  The  re- 
sult is  that  your  sons  are  only  half  educated.  Besides  this,  you 
choose  your  wives — at  least  1  am  told  so — foi  their  looks,  and  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  attainments." 

"The  fnglis  is  quite  right,"  said  an  old  Turk,  a  friend  of  my 
host.  "  If  !  want  to  breed  a  good  foal,  1  am  as  particular  about 
the  mare  as  the  sire.  He  means  that  we  leave  the  mares  out  of  the 
question,  and  then  complain  that  our  stock  is  not  so  good  as  that  ot 
other  nations." 

"  But  hundreds  of  years  ago  our  women  knew  quite  as  much  as 
the  Frank  women,"  observed  my  host. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  companion,  "  and  then  we  could  hold  our 
own  against  the  Franks.  But  the  Frank  women  have  been  educated 
since  (hose  times;  the  Eflendi  thinks  that  we  ought  to  educate  our 
wives  in  the  same  way." 

"  It  wculd  be  difficult  to  do  so,"  said  the  Turk,  coldly.  "  Their 
women  uncover  their  faces;  I  have  heard  that  some  of  them  declare 
that  they  are  the  equals  ot  their  husbands.  What  ridiculous  creat- 
ures they  must  be,"  he  continued,  "  not  at  once  to  accept  that  inferi- 
or position  which  Allah  in  His  wisdom  has  awarded  them!" 

The  following  day  I  walked  to  the  citadel,  accompanied  by  my 
host.  The  building  had  been  erected  six  hundred  years  ago  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  Persians,  who  at  that  time  frequently  made  en- 
croachments into  this  part  of  Turkey.  The  solid  masonry,  which 
in  many  places  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  snowed  that  the 
walls  had  been  built  with  great  care.  Two  thousand  men  could  have 
been  quartered  in  the  citadel,  which  now,  uninhabited,  save  by 
dogs  and  lizards,  is  rapidly  succumbing  to  the  elements.  Conven- 
ient embrasures  had  been  left  on  that  side  of  the  rampart  which  was 
easiest  to  assault;  through  them  the  defenders  could  pour  down  the 
celebrated  Greek  fire  so  much  used  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  river,  which  ran  below  the  citadel,  separated  us  from  the 
tower  which  was  used  as  a  final  place  of  retreat  should  the  citadel  be 
stormed.  On  my  asking  how  the  garrison  could  cross  the  water, 
there  being  no  bridge  in  the  vicinity,  I  was  informed  that  a  subter- 
ranean passage  led  beneath  the  stream  to  the  other  bank,  and  then 
entering  the  side  of  the  rock,  a  winding  staircase  gave  access  to  the 
tower.  The  defenders  were  then  able  to  retreat  from  the  citadel 
without  their  movements  being  seen  by  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  glorious  afternoon.  The  view  of  Divriki,  of  its  numer- 
ous minarets  and  domes,  lying  as  it  were  in  miniature  below  us, 
was  very  lovely.  Lofty  mountains  in  winter  garb,  surrounded  the 
suburbs  on  every  side;  and  the  silvery  river,  threading  its  way 
through  the  more  distant  quarters  of  the  town,  bubbled  and  splashed 
against  the  rocks  and  bowlders.  The  murmur  of  the  waters  was 
blended  with  the  hum  ot  the  population.  The  cries  of  the  herdsmen 
mingled  ever  and  anon  with  the  report  ot  a  fire-arm  in  the  distance. 

"Is  there  much  game  in  the  neighborhood?"  1  inquired  of  my 
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companion,  who,  leaning  against  one  of  the  battlements  in   the 
tower,  was  straining  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  shot. 

"No;  a  few  wild  gouts  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  rocks. 
The  sportsman,  whoever  he  is,  has  probably  managed  to  come  upon 
some  of  them  unawares.     I  have  a  beautiful  gun,"  he  continued; 
"  1  will  show  it  you  afterward." 
"  la  it  for  partridges  or  for  big  game?"  I  asked. 
"For  big  game.     II   is  rifled,"  he  replied,  "  but  1  often  load  it 
with  shot,  and  shoot  at  partridges,  that  is  when  they  are  all  huddled 
together  on  the  ground.     Do  you  shoot  much  in  your  country  with 
ball?" 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  great  meeting  once  a  year  near  London.     All  the 
best  marksmen  attend,  and  the  queen  gives  a  prize  to  the  best  shot." 
"  Does  she  give  many  paras?" 
"  A  great  many — several  hundred  liras." 

"  Now  could  one  of  your  best  shots  hit  that  cow?"  pointing  to 
an  animal  about  four  hundred  yards  distant. 
"Yes." 

"  What  a  marvel!"  said  the  Turk.  ''  Even  the  Kurds  could  not 
do  that  and  they  shoot  very  well.  They  manufacture  their  own 
powder,"  lie  continued,  "  and  very  good  powder  it  is  too.  The  pow- 
der sold  by  the  permission  of  our  government  is  very  bad  and  dear; 
besides  that,  a  man  is  only  permitted  to  purchase  a  very  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time.  There  ia  plenty  of  sulphur,  saltpeter  and  charcoal 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  Kurds  supply  themselves." 

I  afterward  learned  that  all  the  powder  which  is  furnished  to  the 
troops  in  Asia  Minor  is  sent  from  Constantinople.  There  is  no  gun- 
powder manufactory  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  the  Turks  have  not  long  ago  started  an  arsenal  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Erzigan,  which  could  have  supplied  the  troops  on  the  Turko- 
Russian  frontier,  with  cartridges  and  small  arms.  As  it  is,  every 
cartridge  served  out  to  a  soldier  before  Kars  costs  the  government 
fifty  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  its  original  cost,  owing  lo  the  difficulties 
of  transport. 

"  The  Pasha  at  Sivas  wrote  to  me  to  make  your  stay  at  Divriki 
as  pleasant  as  1  could,"  presently  remarked  my  companion. 

"  How  did  you  like  him?"  observed  an  Armenian  who  now 
joined  us. 

"  Very  much." 

"  He  is  civil  to  all  Europeans,"  continued  the  Armenian.  "  Prob- 
ably he  took  a  fancy  lo  you  because  his  astrologer  had  worked  out 
your  horoscope,  and  had  reported  favorably  upon  it." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Pasha  believes  in  such  things?" 
1  observed. 

"  Yes;  he  never  makes  a  journey  without  first  of  all  consulting 
his  astrologer." 

There  was  no  very  active  trade  in  Divriki.  The  Armenians  sup- 
plied the  people  of  the  town  with  the  tew  goods  which  they  might 
require  at  exorbitant  prices. 

In  addition  to  this,  most  of  the  Christians  were  usurers.  Any 
Mohammedan  who  chanced  to  require  a  loan  had  to  pay  his  Arme- 
nian fellow-citizen  a  very  high  rate  of  interest.  However,  in  this  re- 
spect, Divriki  is  not  an  exception  to  the  towns  in  Anatolia,  and  in 
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almost  every  district  which  I  visited  1  found  that  the  lending  Chris- 
tians in  the  community  had  made  their  money  by  usurious  dealings. 
In  some  instances,  old  Turkish  families  had  been  entirely  ruined, 
their  descendants  were  lying  in  jail  at  the  suit  of  Armenian  money- 
lenders. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

I  WAS  now  to  learn  that  the  usuiy  laws  in  Turkey  are  also  used 
against  the  Christians.     On  returning  to  my  house,  a  seivant  in- 
formed me  that  an  Armenian  was  down-stairs,  and  wished  to  see  me. 

He  had  been  in  Paris,  and  could  speak  a  little  French.  This  he 
so  iuteilaided  with  Turkish  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to  follow  him. 
The  man's  name  was  Hamstan  Ercek.  At  length  1  discovered  that, 
twelve  years  ago,  his  father  had  borrowed  300  piastres  fron  a  Turk. 
Soon  afterward  the  father  died,  and  the  son,  leaving  Divriki  with- 
out paying  the  debt,  had  gone  to  Europe.  On  his  retuin,  the  credi- 
tor had  him  arrested  for  the  sum  of  6,000  piastres.  This  Hanistan 
Eieek  refused  lo  pay;  he  had  been  imprisoned  foi  three  months  in 
consequence. 

The  Caimacan  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  the  man  made  his 
complaint. 

"•It  seems  a  hard  case,"  1  remarked. 

"It  is  our  law,"  was  the  reply;  "  if  he  had  been  a  Turk,  the 
same  thing  would  have  happened. 

"  No,  it  would  not  have  happened!  300  piastres  could  never  have 
amounted  to  6,000  piastres!"  cried  the  Armenian,  indignantly. 

II  appeared  that  the  case  was  one  of  hard  swearing.  The  Turkish 
creditor  had  produced  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  that 
he  had  lent  a  larger  amount  than  300  piastres  to  Hanistan  Ereek's 
lather,  the  document  in  question  hearing  the  latter's  signature.  This 
the  son  swore  was  a  forgery.  However,  the  Turk  had  been  believed, 
and  the  Armenian  had  been  sent  to  prison. 

"  What  would  have  been  done  if  this  case  had  happened  in  your 
country?"  asked  the  Caimacan;  "  would  you  not  have  put  the  man 
in  prison  for  debt?" 

"  No;  a  son  is  not  liable  for  his  father's  debts." 

"  Well,  each  country  has  its  own  laws,  which  doubtless  are  good 
for  the  respective  inhabitants,"  observed  the  governor;  "  but  if  my 
father  had  died  owing  a  sum  of  money,  1  should  have  thought  that 
it  was  my  duty  to  pay  it." 

"  A  very  proper  resolution,"  1  remarked,  "  but  supposing  that  a 
government  has  contracted  a  debt,  do  you  think  that  its  successors 
ate  bound  to  pay  the  interest  or  the  loan?" 

The  Caimacan  stroked  his  beard  and  looked  at  the  Cadi,  who  pres- 
ently answered: 

"  We  could  not  put  a  government  in  prison." 

"  No,"  1  observed,  "  but  your  nation  owes  my  nation  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  liras,  and  not  only  do  you  not  pay  us  any  in- 
terest, but  you  have  even  proposed  to  repudiate  the  debt  altogether!" 

"  How  can  we  pay?"  said  the  Cadi;  "  we  have  no  gold,  only 
oeime,  and  your  people  will  not  take  that.  When  the  Russians  leave 
us  alone,  then  we  shall  be  aole  to  pay." 
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"  And  in  the  meantime  I  suppose  I  am  to  go  back  to  prison?" 
said  the  Armenian. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  the  Caimacan,  gravely;  "  the  law  must  be 
carried  out." 

1  have,  perhaps,  given  the  abave  case  more  prominence  than  it 
deserves,  but  1  have  done  so  because  in  this  instance  the  Governor 
of  Divriki  and  a  Christian  were  confronted  in  my  presence,  and  the 
Armenian  made  his  complaint  without  the  slightest  hesitation  or 
fear.  Now  if  the  Christians  had  been  so  ill-treated  as  some  of  their 
co-religionists  would  have  had  me  believe,  Hanistan  Ereek  would 
not  have  been  likely  to  have  dared  to  come  forward  and  find  fault 
with  the  Cadi  of  his  town,  who  had  adjudicated  upon  the  matter. 

According  to  the  governor,  the  people  in  his  district  had  not 
shown  much  readiness  to  go  to  the  war.  In  some  of  the  villages 
the  redif  soldiery  were  very  reluctant  to  leave  their  homes,  and 
could  only  be  made  to  do  so  by  the  Zaptiehs  of  the  province,  who 
were  most  of  them  engaged  at  present  in  this  duty. 

"  Why  do  you  not  give  the  Armenians  arms?"  1  inquired. 

"  They  would  turn  them  against  us,  and  join  *he  Russians,"  was 
the  governor's  reply.  "  In  some  districts  which  are  very  near  Rus- 
sia, and  where  the  Armenians  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Russians  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  pretend  to  be,  the  Christians 
prefer  being  under  the  Turkish  rule;  but  the  Armenians  in  our  cen- 
tral provinces  are  constantly  being  tampered  with  by  Russian  age'nts. 
It  we  were  to  give  the  Christians  arms,  Allah  only  knows  what 
would  take  place!" 

1  left  Divriki  at  daybreak  the  following  morning,  and  continued 
the  march  toward  Ai  abkir. 

We  ascended  once  more  into  the  clouds,  and,  after  a  few  hours' 
ride,  halted  to  bait  our  horses  at  the  village  of  Yanoot— if,  indeed, 
it  deserves  the  name  ot  village — for  it  consists  of  a  few  huts,  and 
about  twenty-five  inhabitants  made  up  the  entire  population. 

Now  a  curious  phenomenon  presented  itself  before  us.  We  were 
passing  a  chain  of  hills  which  tiaversed  our  (rack  from  north  to 
south.  The  northern  side  ot  every  height  was  covered  with  deep 
snow,  on  the  southern  declivities  some  igneous  rocks  were  exposed 
to  view  and  glared  in  the  sun.  Here  the  rays  were  so  tierce  that  not 
only  was  there  no  snow,  but  the  weather  became  oppressively 
warm.  A  few  hundred  yards  further,  and  winter  attacked  us 
again  in  all  its  rigor.  Our  horses  were  tried  to  their  utmost  in  forc- 
ing a  way  before  them. 

The  road  became  very  rugged.  An  immense  quantity  of  loose 
sharp  pebbles  were  lying  on  the  track.  Our  horses  could  not  see 
them  and  were  constantly  falling  on  their  knees.  Not  a  village  or 
solitary  house  was  met  with  during  our  march,  it  was  a  picture  or 
desolation.  A  few  magpies,  which  from  time  to  time  flew  mourn- 
fully across  the  path,  were  the  only  living  things  besides  ourselves. 

"  Well,  sir,  this  is  a  Jordan  of  a  road, "  remarked  my  servant 
Radford,  referring  to  some  popular  song,  as  the  horse  he  rode  fell 
down  tor  the  fifth  time  that  morning.  "That  cemetery  in  Constan- 
tinople, where  we  tied  the  'osses,  was  a  bad  place  for  riding,  but  it 
was  nothing  to  this.  Mohammed,  he  don't  seem  to  take  any  account 
whatever.  I  never  see  such  fellows  as  these  Turks;  they  dou't  seem 
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to  be  able  to  muster  a  grumble  amongst  them,  no  matter  what  they 
may  have  to  undergo!  "Why,  sir,  some  of  them  soldiers  an  we  saw 
at  Sivas  had  not  received  a  clay's  pay  for  twenty-five  months,  and 
they  seemed  quite  content  and  happy  like;  whilst,  as  for  rations,  it 
is  true  that  the  men  fill  themselves  to  bursting  when  they  have  a 
chance,  but  when  they  have  to  go  without  their  grub  they  don't 
grumble!  1  wonder,  sir,  what  our  soldiers  at  Aldershot  would  say 
if  they  had  not  received  a  ha'p'orth  of  pay  for  two  years,  and  had  to 
march  sometimes  Irom  morning  to  night,  with  nothing  inside  them 
save  a  whift  or  so  oi:  tobacco!" 

Radford  was  right  in  his  remark  about  the  track  being  a  Jordan 
road — lhat  is,  if  a  Jordan  road  is  the  quintessence  of  everything  that 
is  stony  and  disagreeable.  We  had  to  lead  our  horses.  Hour  after 
hour  sped  by;  we  still  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  to  any  signs  of  Arab- 
kir.  Now  we  were  up  to  our  waists  in  snow  and  quagmire,  and 
then  we  were  lying  between  our  horses'  heels,  the  result  of  a  slip 
from  some  half-hidden  bowlder. 

At  last  we  arrived  at  a  spot  close  to  the  town.  Here  the  rocks 
were  of  a  ciimson  hue,  their  sides  were  covered  with  peubles  of 
ebon  blackness.  We  mounted  our  horses,  and,  riding  alone  a  pre- 
cipice-bounded path  which  leads  into  the  long  straggling  city,  pres- 
ently halted  at  the  house  of  an  Armenian  gentleman,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  offer  us  a  lodging  for  the  night. 

My  host  was  a  silk-merchant.  He  had  started  in  business  a  very 
few  years  previous.  This  district  being  suitable  for  breeding  silk- 
worms, he  had  speedily  amassed  a  fortune.  He  was  now  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  province,  and  not  only  supplied  the  Arabkir 
district  with  textures  of  his  manufacture,  but  sent  them  by  caravans 
to  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  very  much  respected  by  tue 
Mohammedans  in  the  town,  and  was  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the 
Caiinacan.  The  latter,  when  he  heard  of  my  arrival,  called,  and, 
after  salaming  my  host,  told  him  that  he  should  stay  to  dinner. 

The  apartment  set  aside  for  my  use  was  hung  round  with  en- 
gravings of  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe.  A  book-shelf  in  one  cor- 
nei  was  filled  with  French  books,  none  of  which  my  host  could  read. 

"  Do  you  know  French?"  1  inquired. 

"No!" 

"  Tiien  what  is  the  good  of  those  volumes  to  you?" 

"  1  am  sorry  tor  my  ignorance,"  replied  the  man,  "  but  1  mean 
to  have  my  child  sent  to  Constantinople;  there  he  shall  learn  French, 
and  afterward  he  will  be  able  to  read  to  ine  what  is  inside  these 
books.  Pretty  covers,  are  they  not?"  he  continued,  pointing  to  the 
binding.  "  1  bought  them  when  1  was  residing  at  Erzerouin,  and 
the  merchant  told  me  that  they  were  full  of  wisdom.  1  have  a 
European  servant,"  he  added. 

"  A  Frenchman?" 

"  No,  a  Russian." 

"  A  Russian!" 

"  Yes.  You  may  well  be  surprised,"  he  said,  "  for  there  is  not 
much  love  lost  between  the  Russians  and  ourselves.  This  man  was 
taken  prisoner  during  the  Crimean  war.  Wheu  it  was  over  he  pre- 
ferred remaining  with  us  to  returning  to  his  own  country." 
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CHAPTER  XXX111. 

MY  host  now  called  out  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Atech!"  (flre!)  "  1-wont 
to  show  you  my  Russian  servant,"  he  remarked.  The  door  opened. 
A  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  an  unmislakable  Calmuck  cast 
of  countenance,  brought  a  piece  of  live  charcoal,  between  a  pair  of  iron 
tongs,  and  placed  it  m  the  bowl  of  my  host's  chibouk;  then,  r<  tiring 
to  the  end  of  the  loom,  and  crossing  his  arms,  he  awaited  a  fresh 
order. 

"  So  you  are  a  Russian?"  I  said,  addressing  the  man  in  his  native 
tongue. 

"  Yes,  your  excellency." 

"  And  why  did  you  not  return  to  your  own  country  after  the 
Crimean  war  was  over?" 

The  man  looked  down  upon  the  floor;  presently  he  remarked: 

"  I  was  beaten." 

"  Who  beat  you?" 

"  1  was  beaten  all  day  and  all  night.  My  colonel  beat  me.  The 
sergeant  boxed  my  ears,  and  the  corporals  kicked  me." 

"  But  did  you  get  flogged  more  than  the  rest  of  your  comrades?" 

"  No,  your  excellency,"  at  that  time  we  were  all  beaten.  1  am  told 
that  now  the  officers  do  not  flog  their  men  so  much." 

"  You  are  a  deserter,"  i  remarked. 

"  No,  your  excellency,  1  did  not  desert.  1  liked  my  father  the 
Tzar  too  much  to  run  away  when  he  required  my  services.  1  was 
taken  prisoner;  when  the  war  was  over,  1  would  not  return  to 
Russia;  that  is  all  1  have  done." 

"  Well,  and  if  the  Russians  come  here,  as  it  is  quite  possible  they 
may,  what  shall  you  do  then?  For  you  would,  in  that  case,  have  a 
very  fair  chance  of  being  hanged.'' 

"  It  -would  be  a  dreadful  thing,  your  excellency,  but  I  must  lake 
the  risk.  1  would  sooner  be  hanged  than  go  back." 

"  But  things  have  improved  in  Russia  since  your  time." 

"  A  little,"  replied  the  man.  "  Little  by  little  we  advance  in 
Russia.  It  is  a  nice  country  for  the  rich,  but  it 's  a  dreadful  country 
for  the  poor." 

"  Is  Turkey  better?" 

"  Yes,  your  excellency.  GO  one  is  beaten  here;  •nhen  a  man  is 
hungry,  no  Turk  will  ever  refuse  him  a  mouthful  of  food — that  is, 
it  he  has  one  for  himself.  I  hope  my  brothers  will  not  come  here." 
continued  the  mnn,  pointing  presumably  in  the  direction  of  the 
Caucasus.  "  Allah  has  given  our  father  the  Tzar  much  land;  why 
does  he  want  more?"  and,  after  putting  some  more  red-hot  charcoal 
in  the  bowls  of  our  pipes,  the  moujik  left  the  room. 

My  host's  fiequent  iourneys  to  Erzeroum,  where  he  had  occasion- 
ally met  Europeans,  had  given  him  a  taste  for  the  civilized  way  of 
eating  a  dinner.  He  pointed  with  some  pride  to  his  knives  and 
forks.  They  had  been  brought  to  Erzeroum  from  the  Caucasus,  and 
were  a  mixture  of  Oliver,  lead,  and  gold — the  three  metals  being  blend- 
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ed  together  by  the  Circassian  artificers,  and  then  formed  into  the  arti 
cles  in  question. 

The  Caimacun  was  also  supplied  with  a  knife  and  fork;  however, 
this  gentleman  did  not  seem  to  understand  the  use  of  his  plate,  and 
ate  out  of  the  dish. 

"  Which  do  you  like  best— to  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork,  or  with 
your  fingers?"  1  inquired. 

"  With  my  fingers,"  replied  Ihe  Caimacan.  "It  is  so  much 
cleaner,"  he  continued.  "  I  first  wash  my  hands,  and  then  put  them 
into  the  dish;  bul  1  do  not  clean  my  own  fork— that  is  the  duty  of 
the  servant,  who,  perhaps,  is  an  idle  fellow.  Beside  this,  who  knows 
how  many  dirty  mouths  this  fork  has  been  stuck  into  before  1  put 
it  in  mine?" 

Later  in  the  evening,  and  when  the  governor  had  retired,  my  host 
said  that  his  wife  and  mother  would  come  and  sit  with  us  for  a  little 
while. 

"  1  am  not  like  the  other  Armenians  in  Anatolia,"  continued  the 
speaker;  "  I  have  determined  to  shut  up  my  female  relations  no 
longer. ' ' 

"  Do  Ihey  not  cover  their  faces?"  1  inquired. 

"  Yes,  m  the  street  they  do,  but  not  inside  the  house." 

The  ladies  now  entered.  They  were  dressed  in  loose  yellow  silk 
dressing-gow  ns.  Making  a  profound  reverence  to  my  host,  and  self, 
they  seated  themselves  on  a  divan  in  the  further  corner  of  tlie  room, 
tucking  thfir  legs  underneath  them,  and  assuming  the  same  position 
as  my  companion. 

"  it  is  a  great  honor  for  themto  see  an  Englishman,"  heobserved. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  and  what  a  distance  you  have  come! 
Our  roads  are  bad,  and  traveling  is  very  disagreeable  for  ladies,"  she 
continued.  "  To  have  to  go  always  on  horseback,  or  in  a  box  slung 
on  a  mule,  is  not  comfortable.  Do  English  ladies  ride?" 

"  Yes." 

"  And  why  should  they  ride?"  observed  my  host's  wife.  "  Have 
they  not  carriages  and  railways  in  your  country,  so  that  when  a  man 
travels  he  can  take  a  womau  with  him  without  any  difficulty?" 

"  Yes,  but  they  ride  for  pleasure.  Our  queen  is  very  fond  of 
riding,  and  often  does  so  when  she  is  in  Scotland." 

"  Your  queen  likes  riding!    That  is  a  miracle!"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  1  do  not  like  it  at  all— it  makes  me  so  sore,"  said  her  compan- 
ion: "  but  you  Franks  are  wonderful  people,  and  your  women  seem 
to  do  what  they  like!" 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  d"  the  same?"  1  inquired. 

"  A  woman's  place  is  to  stay  at  home,  and  IOOK  after  the  children," 
said  my  host's  mother,  gravely. 

"  Do  not  the  husbands  in  England  often  become  jealous  of  their 
wives?"  inquired  my  host—"  and  the  wives  of  their  husbands?"  in- 
terrupted the  old  lady. 

"  Yes,  sometimes." 

"  Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion," observed  the  Armenian.  "  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we 
follow  you  in  all  your  customs." 

"  You  have  pkces  in  your  country  where  the  men  and  woman 
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meet  and  dance  together  in  the  same  way  as  our  gypsies  dance — at 
least,  so  1  have  been  told."  remarked  my  host's  wife. 

"  Not  exactly  like  your  gypsies,''  1  replied;  "  but  we  have  what 
are  called  balls,  where  men  and  women  meet  and  dance  together.'* 

"  The  husband  with  his  own  wife?" 

"  No,  not  always.  In  tact,  more  often  with  the  daughter  or  wife 
of  a  friend." 

"  1  should  like  to  see  a  ball  very  much, "observed  my  host. 

"  We  had  better  go,"  said  his  mother,  "  it  is  getting  late;"  rising 
from  the  sofa,  she  made  another  very  obsequious  reverence,  and  left 
the  room  with  her  daughter-in-law. 

The  following  day  1  rode  to  see  the  barracks.  Arabkir  is  built  in 
such  a  straggling  fashion  that,  although  it  only  contains  about  3,000 
houses,  it  extends  for  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The  houses  are  built 
on  each  side  of  a  deep  ravine.  The  streets,  which  are  very  precipit- 
ous, lead,  in  some  instances,  over  the  flat  roofs  of  the  dwellings. 
The  latter  were  many  of  them  built  of  stone,  and  an  air  of  cleanli- 
ness prevailed  throughout  the  town. 

Large  gardens,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruit-trees,  surrounded 
the  houses.  Long  avenues  of  mulberry-trees  were  to  be  met  with  in 
every  direction. 

1  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  prison,  and,  dismounting, 
walked  into  the  building.  There  were  only  seven  prisoners — six 
Turks  and  one  Armenian — the  latter  for  attempting  to  pass  false 
money,  the  Mohammedans  for  robberies  and  flebt. 

The  population  of  Arabkir  is  equally  divided  between  the  Turks 
and  Armenians.  It  was  very  creditable  to  the  latter  that  there  should 
be  only  one  Armenian  in  the  jail.  By  all  accounts  theie  was  very 
little  crime  in  the  district,  and  the  prison  of  Arabkir  would  be  often 
for  weeks  together  without  a  single  criminal  within  its  walls. 

We  arrived  at  the  barracks,  a  square  building,  with  long  dormi- 
tories for  the  troops,  and  which  were  fairly  clean,  it  contained  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  500  redif  (reserve)  soldiers.  They  were  shortly 
to  start  tor  Erzeroum.  There  were  quarters  for  three  time'  that 
number  of  troops,  and  another  battalion  was  expected  very  shortly. 

The  men  had  not  received  their  uniform.  It  was  to  be  given  to 
them  at  Erzeroum;  they  were  clad,  for  the  most  part,  in  rags  and 
tatters,  and  had  been  armed  with  the  needle  rifle.  I  was  informed 
that  the  Martini-Peabody  weapon  would  be  shortly  served  out  to 
there.  A  squad  of  men  was  being  instructed  in  the  manual  exercise 
in  one  of  the  passages.  1  spoke  to  the  officer,  and  inquired  if  the 
battalion  had  ever  been  out  tor  target  practice. 

"No,"  replied  the  man,  apparently  surprised  at  the  question, 
"  we  want  all  our  ball-oartiidges  for  the  enemy." 

"  But  it  your  men  do  not  praciice  at  target  in  the  time  of  peace, 
they  will  not  be  able  to  hit  their  enemies  in  ihe  time  of  war." 

"  We  are  a  nation  ol  soldiers,"  said  the  officer.  "  Every  Turk 
carries  a  fire-arm.  You  have  doubtless  observed  this  on  your  jour- 
ney. "  he  continued. 

"  Yes;  but  the  weapons  are  for  the  most  part  old  flint  guns, 
which,  if  fired,  would  be  quite  as  dangerous  to  the  owners  as  to  the 
foe,  and  are  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  means  of  enabling  your  soldieis 
to  aim  correctly." 
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"  If  Allah  wills  it,  our  bullets  will  strike  the  Russians,"  observed 
the  Turk. 

"  If  Allah  wills  it,  there  will  be  no  war,  and  all  this  instruction 
which  you  are  giving  the  men  in  the  manual  exercise  will  have  been 
wasted.  What  is  the  good  of  teaching  your  soldiers  anything?"  1 
continued.  "  It  Allah  wills  il  so,  they  can  defeat  the  enemy  with 
chibouks  and  naigilehs  (pipes)  just  as  easily  as  with  Martini  rifles!" 

"  This  is  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  fatalism,"  observed  my 
Armenian  host,  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  barracks ;  "  it  is  the 
cause  of  half  the  apathy  which  characterizes  the  Turks.  Why,  they 
only  commenced  making  roads  after  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz's  visit  to 
Europe." 

"  But  you  Armenians  are  equally  to  blame  in  that  respect,"  1  ob- 
served. "  Only  look  at  your  own  town.  There  are  no  roads,  the 
streets  are  not  paved,  and"  they  are  full  of  ruts.  The  inhabitants  are 
half  of  them  Armenians;  then  why  do  not  you  Christians  set  the 
Turks  an  example,  and  begin  by  making  a  road  to  Divriki?" 

"  We  are  quite  as  apathetic  as  the  Mohammedans,"  replied  the 
Armenian.  "  The  same  observation  which  you  have  just  made  has 
been  repeated  to  us  fifty  times  over;  but  there  is  no  one  who  has 
energy  enough  in  his  disposition  to  commence  taking  the  initiative." 

"  Why  do  you  not  set  about  the  business  yourself?" 

"  I  have  my  own  affairs  to  look  after.  Wearenotpublic-spiiited, 
or  like  Englishmen,"  continued  my  companion;  "  each  one  of  us 
thinks  of  his  purse  first,  and  afterward  of  how  to  benefit  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  the  country  if  you 
English  were  to  come  here!"  he  continued.  "  All  we  want  is  a  little 
of  your  energy,  with  it  and  capital  Anatolia  would  soon  become 
one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world." 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

FROM  the  barracks  we  rode  to  the  Mohammedan  school.  Here 
there  were  about  thirty  boys,  all  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  engaged 
in  spelling  verses  of  the  Koran.  A  few  badly-drawn  maps  of  "the 
different  quarters  of  the  world  were  hung  round  the  white-washed 
walls.  The  governor  accompanied  me  to  the  schoolroom.  On  his 
entrance  the  boys  at  once  stood  up  and  salamed.  The  Hodja 
schoolmaster  made  a  gesture,  as  it  he  too  would  rise;  but  then,  see- 
ing me,  his  countenance  changed.  He  sunk  back  into  a  sitting 
position. 

"  This  is  done  to  show  his  contempt  of  you  as  a  giaour,"  whis- 
pered an  Armenian.  "  This  is  how  he  insults  us  Christians." 

The  Caimacan  turned  a  little  red  when  he  saw  the  schoolmaster 
thus  seated  in  his  presence.  However,  he  did  not  make  any  remark, 
but  accompanied  me  to  the  Armenian  school. 

There  were  about  a  hundred  boys  in  the  establishment.  The  mo- 
ment 1  arrived  thej  commenced  an  Armenian  song,  headed  by  one 
of  the  masters — an  elderly  gentleman,  who  sung  through  his  nose. 
A  performer  on  an  ancient  harpsichord,  which  from  its  signs  of  age 
might  have  belonged  to  Queen  Anue,  accompanied  the  vocalists. 
The  words,  1  was  informed,  were  about  the  glories  of  Armenia,  what 
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a  fine  nation  the  Armenians  were,  and  how  some  day  Armenia  will 
l.tt  up  her  head  once  more.  My  host  interpreted  to  me  these  verses. 

"  Do  you  think  that  Armenia  will  ever  be  independent?"  1  in- 
quired. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  Russia  will  very  likely  be  here  in  a  year  or  two,  and  then  we 
shall  be  much  more  oppressed  than  we  are  at  present  \Vhy,  the  Rus- 
sian government  will  not  allow  this  song  to  be  sung  in  our  schools  at 
Tiflis  Everything  is  done  to  make  my  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
Caucasus  forget  their  own  language  and  nationality,  and  to  thorough- 
ly Russify  them.  If  the  Russians  were  to  come  here,  our  religion 
would  soon  disappear,"  he  continued. 

"  But  some  of  your  priests  rather  like  the  Russians?" 

"  Some  people  would  sell  their  souls  to  obtain  a  cross  or  an  order," 
said  another  Armenian.  "  But  every  patriot  amongst  us  who  has 
read  of  what  our  country  once  was,  will  scorn  the  idea  of  being  de- 
graded into  a  Muscovite." 

"  Are  the  Russians  so  very  degraded?"  1  remarked. 

"  They  possess  all  the  vices  oi  the  Turks,  and  none  of  their  good 
qualities.  They  drink  like  swine;  many  of  their  officials  embezzle 
the  public  money;  and  as  to  lying,  they  can  even  outdo  the  Greeks 
in  this  respect." 

"  You  have  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  Tzar's  people?"  1  observed. 

"  No,  Eftendi;  better  a  hundred  times  remain  as  -we  are  than  be 
forced  to  submit  to  his  rule." 

"  Is  that  really  so?  1  thought  that  you  were  always  complaining 
about  the  want  of  liberty  in  Turkey,"'!  remarked. 

"  Yes,  Effendi,  all  we  wish  for  is  to  be  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  the  Turks  themselves.  This  is  the  Sultan's  desire;  a  firman 
has  been  issued  to  that  effect;  but  it  is  a  dead  letter.  The  Cadis 
ought  to  carry  out  the  law;  they  will  not  do  so.  They  ought  to  be 
forced  to  carry  out  the  Padishah's  orders. " 

On  returning  to  my  quarters,  the  Caimacan,  whn  accompanied 
rne,  remarked: 

"  Effendi,  did  you  notice  the  Eodja's  (schoolmaster)  conduct?" 

"  L  did." 

"  1  was  sorry  to  remark  that  he  did  not  stand  up  when  you  en- 
tered the  room." 

"  It  was  a  very  bad  example  for  the  boys;  they  could  plainly  see 
that  their  preceptor  did  not  hold  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  town 
in  much  respect,"  1  observed. 

The  Uaimacan  hesitated  tor  a  moment,  and  then  remarked: 

"Oh!  it  was  not  on  niy  account  that  1  spoke,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  Effendi,  who  is  an  Englishmen.  It  was  an  insult  to  him." 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  1  remarked.  "  How  could  it  have  been,  when 
you  were  present?  Why,  you  would  have  taken  notice  of  it  imme- 
diately." 

"  1  did,"  said  the  Caimacan  dryly,  "  and  the  schoolmaster  ia  in 
prison!" 

"  Is  in  prison?    What  for?" 

"  For  contempt  of  his  superiors. " 

"  How  long  shall  you  keep  him  there?" 
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"  That  depends  upon  you;  but  he  has  been  shut  up  about  two 
hours  already." 

"  1  should  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient,"  1  remarked. 

"  Shall  I  send  and  have  him  released?"  said  the  Caimacan. 

"  Yes,  it  you  think  that  he  has  sufficiently  atoned  for  the  way  in 
which  he  insulted  you;  but  make  him  come  here  and  apologize  for 
his  conduct." 

My  Armenian  host  now  came  to  me. 

"  Do  not  ask  for  that,"  he  remarked.  "  All  the  tanatics  amongst 
the  Turks  would  be  furious  with  me  if  they  heard  that  the  school- 
master had  been  forcibly  brought  to  my  house  to  apologize  to  you, 
a  giaour.  The  fellow  has  had  a  good  lesson,"  he  contimied,  "  and 
will  be  more  particular  the  next  time  he  sees  a  European." 

"  Are  there  many  families  in  this  neighborhood?"  I  inquired. 

"  Not  more  so  than  in  other  parts  of  Turkey;  it  is  everywhere 
very  much  the  same.  What  ought  to  be  done?"'  continued  the 
speaker,  "  would  be  to  establish  large  schools,  and  insist  upon  the 
parents  sending  their  children  to  be  taught.  It  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  boys  and  girls  were  to  meet  in  the  same  school-room,  and 
learn  their  lessons  together,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  mutually 
respect  each  other  in  after-life.  To  carry  this  idea  into  execution, 
it  would  first  be  necessary  to  procure  a  staff  of  efficient  schoolmas- 
ters. There  ought  to  be  a  college  for  Hodjas  in  Constantinople, 
where  Mohammedan  and  Christian  young  men  could  be  educated, 
and  pass  an  examination  as  to  their  efficiency.  We  should  then  have 
qualified  men  as  teachers,  instead  of  the  ignorant  fanatics  who  now 
usurp  the  office.  There  is  another  reform  which  we  require,"  con- 
tinued my  host,  "  and  this  is  that  the  Mudirs,  Caimacans  and  Pashas 
in  the  different  provinces  should  not  be  exclusively  Turks.  The 
various  posts  ought  to  be  open  to  every  sect.  We  are  all,  Christians 
as  well  as  Mohammedans,  the  Sultan's  subjects;  then  why  make  a 
difference?  If  the  Turkish  lower  orders  saw  that  Armenians  were 
sometimes  selected  to  be  Pashas  and  Caimacans,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  respect  the  Christian  community." 

"  Do  the  Turks  often  insult  your  religion?''  I  inquired. 

"  No,  not  often,  but  they  call  us  giaours  (infidels)." 

"Yes,"  said  another  Armenian,    a  professor  at  the   Armenian 
school,  and  who  could  speak  a  little  French;  "  in  Malattia  there  are 
twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  made  up  of  three  thousand  Christians 
and  nine  thousand  Turks.     Only  three  months  ago  some  Mohsm- 
medans  in  that  town  made  a  cross  and  tied  it  to  the  tail  of  a  dog. 
The  hound  ran  through   the  streets  of   the  town;  the  little  boys 
threw  stones  at  him,  and  the  holy  symbol  was  dragged  in  the  mud." 
•  This  is  very  horrible,"  1  remarked.  "  Did  you  see  it  yourself?" 
'  No,  but  1  have  heard  of  it." 
'Who  told  you?" 
'  A  man  in  Arabkir." 
'  Had  he  seen  it?" 

'  No,  he  had  not  been  in  Malattia,  but  he  had  been  told  the  story. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  it." 

"  We  are  in  the  East,"  1  observed  to  my  host,  "  and  it  appears  to 
me  that  you  Christians  are  very  much  given  to  exaggeration." 

"  Yes,  Eflendi;  we  want  newspapers.     If  we  only  had  newspa- 
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pers  we  should  then  kuow  the  truth.     How  fortunate  you  must  be 
in  England  to  have  so  many  newspapers!" 

"  Even  they  contradict  each  other  sometimes,"  1  remarked. 

"  Perhaps.  Bui  you  are  a  great  nation;  I  should  like  to  be  an 
Englishman." 

"  So  should  1,"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  iell  very  much  during  the  night. 

It  was  a  frosty  morning.  The  steep  streets  of  Arabkir  were  ex- 
tremely slippery.  It  was  difficult  enough  for  a  man  on  foot  to 
avoid  falling;  as  we  led  our  horses  down  the  treacherous  inclines 
the  poor  brutes  skated  about  in  all  directions. 

We  crossed  a  rapid  stream,  fifty  yards  wide,  on  a  fairly  strong 
bridge — this  river  runs  into  the  Euphrates  forty  miles  south  of 
Arabkir — and  next  had  to  lead  our  animals  througn  a  difficult  and 
mountainous  district. 

The  track  was  very  narrow.  It  generally  sloped  toward  a  preci- 
pice. In  some  instances  there  was  a  clear 'drop  of  at  least  400  feet 
within  six  inches  of  our  horses.  The  surfaces  upon  which  they  had 
to  walk  was  like  glass.  A  slip  would  have  been  certain  death;  it 
was  marvelous  how  they  avoided  stumbling.  In  about  three  hours' 
time  we  reached  Shephe,  an  Armenian  village.  I  halted  here  for  a 
few  minutes  to  bait  our  animals. 

•  The  proprietor  of  the  house  where  we  dismounted  spoke  highly 
of  the  Caimacan  at  Arabkir.  However,  he  freely  cursed  the  Kurds, 
who  in  summer  time  committed  many  depreciations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  the  months  of  June  and  July,  no  man's  life  was  in  safety. 
There  were  so  few  Zaptiehs  in  the  province  that  the  robbers  could 
carry  on  their  trade  with  impunity. 

Presently  we  passed  a  stream  called  the  Erman  Su.  It  is  spanned 
by  a  good  stone-bridge.  On  reaching  the  other  side,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  broad,  well-cultivated  plain.  The  ruins  of  a  large  city  lay 
heaped  up  by  the  river's  banks.  This  was  the  site  of  Kara  Bazar, 
an  Armenian  town  which  flourished  long  before  either  Arabkir  or 
Egin  were  built.  The  ruins  lay  some  little  distance  from  the  path. 
1  did  not  visit  them.  My  guide  informed  me  that  the  debris  con- 
sists of  enormous  stones.  These  are  the  wonder  of  the  villagers, 
who  generally  build  their  houses  of  mud.  They  can  not  conceive 
what  manner  of  men  were  their  ancestors  who  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  bring  such  massive  slabs  from  the  distant  mountains.  The  vil- 
lage of  Ashoot  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  is  composed  of 
fitty-one  houses,  all  belonging  to  Mohammedans.  The  inhabitants, 
for  Turks,  were  extremely  wealthy;  some  nice-looking  Arab  horses 
stood  in  my  host's  drawing-room.  He  was  the  chief  person  in  the 
village,  and  presently  informed  me  that  twetfty  soldiers,  who  were 
on  their  way  to  Erzeroum,  had  deserted  a  few  days  before,  from  a 
hamlet  about  six  miles  distant.  He  had  been  on  their  track,  and 
would  certainly  have  shot  the  culprits  if  he  had  been  able  to  catch 
them.  There  had  been  no  officer  with  these  soldiers.  The  men  had 
been  left  to  find  their  way  to  Erzeroum  without  even  being  accom- 
panied by  a  sergeant. 

"  Thiee  days  ago,"  continued  my  informant,  "a  battalion,  800 
strong,  came  to  this  village.  The  officer  in  command  demanded 
from  the  inhabitants  nine  mules  tor  the  transport  of  his  sick  men. 
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The  amount  to  be  paid  by  him  for  the  hire  of  the  animals  to  Egin 
was  fixed  at  200  piastres  (about  £1  of  our  money).  The  officer 
omitted  to  settle  the  account.  The  villagers  have  applied  to  the 
police  authorities  at  Egin  tor  the  sum,  and  are  very  angry  because 
it  has  not  been  paid. 

A  Usebashe  (captain)  now  called.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Erzeroum,  and  declared  that  there  was  a  report  in  that  town  to  the 
effect  that  Takoob,  Khan  of  Kashgar,  had  attacked  the  Russians 
neaj;  Tashkent — had  utterly  defeated  them,  and  taken  20,000  pris- 
oners and  twenty  guns. 

"  Allah  grant  that  it  may  prove  true!"  said  my  host.  "  Twenty 
thousand  sons  of  dogs  in  captivity!  This  is  something!  1  hope 
Yakoob  has  cut  all  their  throats." 

"  God  is  evidently  on  our  side,"  said  the  village  Imaum. 

"  The  Russians  say  He  is  on  theirs,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Imaum.  "  Infidels  even  can  take  the  name 
of  the  Highest  One  in  vain.  But  this  time  they  will  be  punished, 
and  the  Prophet  is  already  arranging  a  plan  for  their  destruction." 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

I  WAS  beginning  to  be  a  little  alarmed  about  the  health  of  my 
servant  Radford.  So  far  he  had  nol  been  ill,  and  he  resisted  the 
fatigue  of  wading  through  deep  snow,  of  bad  sleeping  accomoda- 
tion  and  indifferent  fare.  He  had  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  heart, 
during  our  march  that  morning,  and  had  not  been  able  to  walk  up- 
hill save  at  a  very  slow  rate.  On  arriving  at  the  fanner's  house,  he 
had  Jain  down  in  a  corner,  and,  according  to  Mohammed,  was  very 
ill.  I  went  to  him,  and,  feeling  his  pulse,  found  that  ilinteimitted. 
He  was  feverish,  and  complained  of  a  pain  in  the  head. 

"  Would  he  be  able  to  march  the  following  day?" 

"  He  thought  he  should." 

I  was  exceedingly  doubtful  about  it;  and  leaving  word  with  Mo- 
hammed to  call  me  should  his  fellow-servant  be  laken  worse  in  the 
night,  1  lay  down  by  the  side  of  our  horses  and  tried  to  go  to  sleep. 

1  myself,  for  several  days  past,  had  experienced  consider  able  diffi- 
culty in  wading  through  the  snow,  but  was  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  was  owing  to  our  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that 
Hie  diminished  pressure  of  air  upon  my  body,  combined  with  the 
hard  work,  was  the  real  cause  ot  this  weakness.  However,  the  fact 
remained  that  the  poor  fellow  was  knocked  up.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  remain  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  our  present  quarters. 
1  determined  to  push  on  as  fast  as  his  health  would  permit  to 
Erzingan;  tor  once  there  we  should  be  within  a  nine  days'  march 
ot  Trebizond,  and  it  would  be  possible,  if  he  were  still  poorly,  for 
me  to  stud  him  home  to  his  relations. 

To  my  great  delight  he  was  a  little  better  in  the  morning,  though 
still  very  weak.  He  would  have  been  unable  to  walk;  he  had 
strength  enough  left  to  sit  on  a  horse.  1  gave  orders  that  he  was 
on  no  account  to  go  on  foot,  and  resolved  to  let  him  ride  my  horse 
from  time  fo  time,  should  his  own  animal  be  unable  to  carry  him. 
through  the  drifts. 
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"  My  brother  will  be  on  horseback  all  the  day.  He  will  look  well 
down  the  precipices,"  said  Mohammed,  with  a  chuckle. 

He  had  observed  that  the  Englishman  did  not  relish  much  riding 
a  tew  inches  from  a  chasm,  and  Mohammed  was  rather  amused  lo 
learn  that  his  tellow-servant  would  now  no  longer  have  the  chance 
of  walking  by  the  precipices.  He  himself,  though  not  particularly 
brave  in  other  respects,  never  seemed  to  valu^  his  neck  when  on 
horseback.  No  matter  how  steep  the  slopes  might  be,  Mohammed 
seldom  or  ever  took  the  trouble  to  dismount  from  his  animal,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  two  good  feeds  of  barley  every  day,  had  im- 
proved considerably  since  the  march  from  Tokat. 

"  Why  should  I  dismount?"  Mohammed  would  say.  "  If  I  am 
to  slip  ai'd  be  killed,  it  will  happen,  and  1  cannot  prevent  it." 

The  feilow  had  been  accustomed  to  a  mountainous  country  all  his 
life,  and  had  previously  been  employed  as  a  Zaptieh.  This  may  ac- 
count for  his  coolness  on  horseback.  But  at  a  later  period  of  the 
journey,  when  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  descend  some  rapids  in  a 
boat,  Mohammed  showed  unmistakable  signs  of  fear,  and  was  not  at 
all  consoled  by  T?adtord's  remark  that  if  he  (Mohammed)  were  to  be 
drowned,  it  would  be  his  fate,  and  so  would  not  signify. 

VVe  reached  the  crest  of  a  lofty  height.  A  wide  stream  appeared 
below  our  feet. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  river?"  1  inquired.  The  welcome 
announcement,  "  The  Irat,"  made  me  aware  that  at  last  1  had 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates — here  a  broad  stream  of  about 
120  yards  and  nine  or  ten  feet  deep.  Numerous  bowlders  half 
choked  up  the  river's  channel.  The  waves  splashed  high  in  the  air 
as  they  bounded  over  these  obstacles;  the  sound  of  the  troubled  water 
could  be  distinctly  heard  even  at  our  elevation. 

We  continued  'he  match  alongside  the  bank  of  the  world-renowned 
river.  The  path  was  cut  out  of  the  oolid  rock.  In  some  places  the 
track  was  not  above  four  feet  wide.  No  baluslrade  or  wall  had  been 
made  to  keep  a  horse  or  rider  from  slipping  down  the  chasm.  Pres- 
ently the  road  wound  still  higher  amidst  the  mountains.  The  river 
beneath  us  seemed  no  broader  than  a  silver  thread. 

On  v?e  went.  The  sound  of  bells  made  us  aware  that  there  was  a 
caravan  approaching.  Our  guide  rode  first.  A  tew  moments  later, 
about  100  mules,  all  laden  with  merchandise,  could  be  seen  coming 
toward  our  party.  We  should  have  to  pass  them;  how  to  dn  so 
seemed  a  difficult  problem  to  solve.  The  track  was  not  wider  than 
an  average  dinner-table. 

The  guide  soon  settled  the  matter.  Taking  a  whip,  he  struck  the 
leading  mule;  the  latter,  to  avoid  punishment,  ran  with  his  load  up 
a  steep  slope  along  the  side  of  the  path.  The  rest  of  the  animals  fol- 
lowed. There  seemed  to  be  scarcely  foothold  fora  goat,  but.  the  ani- 
mals found  one.  Tliey  were  removed  from  the  path  on  which  we 
stood,  my  people  could  advance  in  saiety. 

Numbers  of  vines  clad  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain  slopes. 
Here  and  there  a  few  chalets  made  of  white  stone  could  be  seen. 
These,  I  was  informed,  belong  to  the  wealthier  Turks  of  Egin,  who 
come  to  reside  here  during  the  grape  season. 

Below  us  some  fishermen  were  seated  in  a  boat  apparently  made 
of  basket- work.  It  looked  like  a  Welsh  coracle,  but  was  of  much 
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larger  dimensions.  They  were  engaged  !n  fishing  with  a  sort  of 
dragnet,  one  ot  them  was  busily  employed  in  mending  a  smaller  one 
of  the  same  kind. 

"  Beautiful  fish  are  caught  here,"  said  the  guide.  "  Some  are 
100  okes  in  weight  (about  260  Ibs).  The  people  salt  and  eat  them  in 
the  winter." 

We  met  some  sick  soldiers  lying  across  the  path.  They  had  fallen 
out  ot  the  ranks,  and  were  basking  themselves  in  the  sun,  utterly 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  their  battalion  was,  ere  this,  a  two  hours' 
march  ahead  of  them. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter  with  you,"  1  inquired  of  one  man. 

"  Footsore,"  was  his  reply,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  his  frost- 
bitten leet. 

"  Aod  with  you?"  to  another. 

"  1,  EfTendi,  i  am  weak  and  hungry." 

"  What!  have  you  had  no  breakfast?" 

"No." 

1  then  discovered  that  these  soldiers  had  been  twenty-four  hours 
without  food!  There  was  no  grumbling  at  this  break  down  in  the 
commissariat  department.  The  men  were  solacing  themselves  with 
a  cigarette,  the  property  of  one  ot  the  party,  and  whicu  he  was  shar- 
ing with  his  comrades. 

Our  route  leads  us  by  some  high  rocks.  They  are  broken  into 
strange  and  fantastic  forms;  they  rear  themselves  up  on  each  banK 
ot  the  Euphrates,  and  frown  down  on  the  waters  below.  Here 
domes  and  pinnacles  stand  out  in  bold  relief;  there,  the  figure  of  a 
man,  shaped  as  it  from  the  hands  of  asculptor,  is  balanced  on  a  pro- 
jecting stone,  and  totters  on  the  brink  of  the  abjss. 

Mulberry  and  apple-trees  grow  in  wild  profusion  along  the  banks. 
We  leave  them  behind.  The  irack  steadily  ascends.  We  are  more 
than  1,200  feet  from  the  waters.  L  gaze  down  on  the  mighty  river; 
it  winds  its  serpent -like  coils  at  our  feet.  They  twist  and  foam  and 
lose  themselves  behind  the  crags.  Higher  we  go. 

Vegetation  disappears;  we  are  in  the  realms  of  snow;  continuing 
tor  some  miles  over  the  waste,  the  path  descends  into  a  valley. 
Egin  lios  before  us. 

It  is  a  long,  straggling  town,  with  a  population  ot  10,000  souls, 
and  much  resembles  Arabkir.  We  rode  over  the  roofs  of  many 
houses  ere  we  reached  our  destination,  the  house  or  an  Armenian  mer 
chant,  who  had  ridden  out  himself  to  place  it  at  our  disposal.  The 
following  day  1  called  upon  the  Caimacan,  a  little  man,  who  spoke 
Italian  very  fairly.  He  had  been  only  seven  months  at  his  present 
post.  The  Cadi  was  seated  at  his  side.  After  the  governor  had 
announced  that  the  Conference  was  a  failure— a  piece  ot  news 
which  1  had  heard  before — the  Cadi  observed  that  he  should  like 
to  tell  me  a  story. 

"  He  relates  a  story  very  well,"  said  the  Caimacan. 

"  We  all  like  his  stories,"  said  the  rest  of  the  company. 

"  By  all  means,"  1  said;  and  the  Cadi,  thus  encouraged,  began. 

"  Many  thousand  years  ago  there  was  a  prophet— he  was  a  great 
man,  he  was  a  marvel— his  name  was  Daniel!" 

This  last  word  was  duly  repented  by  the  assembled  guests;  and 
the  Caimacan  gave  a  little  cough. 
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"  I  have  heard  this  story  before,"  he  observed,  "  but  it  is  a  good 
one.  Goon." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  Cadi,  "  Daniel  had  a  dream.  In  his  dream 
he  saw  a  young  man.  Samson  was  his  name.  Samson  was  beauti- 
fully dressed;  his  clothes  alone  would  have  cost  all  (lie  gold  and 
caime  that  have  ever  been  circulated  at  Constantinople.  The  rings 
on  his  fingers  were  encrusted  with  precious  stones — beautiful  stones 
— each  one  more  bright  and  lovely  than  the  eye  ot  the  most  beauti- 
ful whom  mortal  man  has  ever  seen. 

"  But  Samson  himself  was  pale,  his  features  were  wasted  away; 
he  was  very  thin,  and,  on  carefuly  looking  at  him,  Daniel  discov- 
ered that  he  was  dead.  There  was  a  large  scroll  of  paper  lying  at 
his  feet.  No  other  man  could  have  deciphered  the  letters  on  it,  but 
the  prophet  read  them  at  once,  and  he  galloped  his  eye  over  the 
scroll  with  the  same  rapidity  as  a  hunter  in  pursuit  of  a  hare — " 

"  He  read  very  quickly!''  interrupted  the  Caimacan. 

"  Daniel  was  a  Hodja  "  (learned  man),  observed  Ihe  Cadi,  indig- 
nantly; "  ot  course  he  did! 

"  Samson  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  world,"  continued  the 
speaker,  "  but  there  was  one  very  poor  and  mountainous  country 
which  did  not  acknowledge  him  as  its  lord. 

"  Samson  had  10,000  wives,  all  of  them  fat  and  lovely.  Ihe  keys 
of  his  treasure-chests  were  in  themselves  a  load  for  10,000  camels. 
He  was  all  vigorous  and  able  to  enjoy  every  blessing  which  Allah 
had  bestowed  upon  him—" 

"  Was  he  not  satisfied  with  10,000  wives?"  remarked  one  ot  the 
audience. 

"  No,"  said  the  Cadi.  "  Some  men  are  never  satisfied;  Samson 
•was  one  ot  them.  He  wanted  more.  His  heart  was  not  full;  he 
wished  to  conquer  the  poor  country,  and  take  a  few  wives  from  the 
lovely  daughters  of  the  mountains.  He  came  witli  an  enormous 
army.  The  people  fled.  The  troops  ate  up  everything.  There 
were  no  more  provisions.  There  was  nothing  left,  even  tor  the  king, 
bamson  offered  10,000  sacks  of  gold  for  a  handful  of  millet  seed. 
It  could  not  be  purchased.  The  soldiers  died,  the  sergeant  died, 
the  officers  died,  the  Pashas  died,  and,  last  oi  all,  Samson  died! 

"  Let  this  be  the  tate  ot  the  Russians  it  they  come  here,"  added 
the  Cadi.  "  Tzar  has  much  land — he  is  rich— he  has  many  more 
soldiers  than  we  have;  he  has  everything  to  make  life  happy. 
Yet  he  is  not  content;  he  wishes  to  take  from  his  poor  neighbor  the 
pittance  which  he  possesses.  Let  Allah  judge  bet  ween  him  and  us," 
continued  the  speaker.  "  &nd  God  alone  knows  who  will  be  vic- 
torious!" 

"  We  shall  beat  them!"  said  the  Caimacan. 

Soon  afterward  my  visit  came  to  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

1  NOW  went  to  the  Armenian  church.  It  was  carpeted  with  thick 
Persian  rugs  like  a  mosque.  Several  pictures  in  gaudy  frames  were 
hung  against  the  wall.  The  building  was  crowded  with  devotees; 
the  galleries  being  filled  with  women;  their  faces  were  invisible, 
owing  to  the  lattice-work.  However,  some  bright  eyes  peering  in/ 
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quteltively  through  the  holes  in  the  screen  were  quite  sufficient  to 
turn  a  man's  thoughts  in  their  direclion. 

The  priest  put  on  his  robes — several  little  boys  assisting  him  in 
his  toilette;  a  heavy,  yellow  silk  garment,  with  a  cross  emblazoned 
in  gold  upon  the  back,  was  drawn  on  over  his  everyday  apparel. 
Some  more  little  boys  bustled  about  with  long  candles,  and  seemed 
to  do  Iheir  best  to  get  into  each  other's  way;  then  the  service  began. 

Two  songs  were  sung  by  the  choir — first  one  for  the  Queen  of 
England,  as  a  sort  of  compliment  to  the  nationality  of  the  foreign 
visitor;  and  then  another  for  the  Sultan.  The  old  priest  next  ad- 
dressed the  congregation,  and  said  that  they  must  do  everything  in 
Iheir  power  to  help  the  Sultan  in  this  war  against  Kussia,  who  was 
a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Armenian  religion. 

The  Camiacan  was  standing  by  me  in  the  church,  and  seemed 
pleased  at  the  discourse. 

"  It  is  good!  very  good!''  hesaid.  "  1  wonder  it  the  priest  means 
it." 

The  worthy  Turk's  meditations  were  suddenly  interrupted. 
Some  insect  had  bitten  him. 

"  These  Armenians  are  very  dirty,  they  do  not  wash,"  he  added. 
"  Let  us  go." 

Everybody  bowed  as  he  walked  down  the  nave,  and  we  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Protestant  church. 

This  was  nothing  but  a  large  room  in  the  clergyman's  house.  On 
our  entry,  some  boys  sung  a  hymn  in  English.  They  pronounced 
the  words  tolerably  well,  though  they  were  ignorant  of  their  mean- 
ing, the  clergyman  who  spoke  our  language  having  taught  his  pupils 
merely  to  read  the  Roman  characters.  There  were  no  pictures  or 
images  of  any  kind  in  the  room.  A  simple  baptismal  font  was  its 
sole  ornament.  After  the  hymn  had  concluded,  the  clergyman, 
without  putting  on  any  extra  vestments,  addressed  his  congregation 
in  a  few  straightforward  and  practical  sentences,  saying  that  as  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar,  it  was  equally 
proper  for  all  true  Christians  to  respect  the  Turkish  authorities;  that 
the  Turks  were  on  the  eve  of  a  great  struggle  with  a  power  which 
oppressed  all  religions  but  its  own,  and  consequently  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  Armenian  Protestants  to  aid  the  government  in  the  forthcom- 
ing struggle,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  the  Padishah. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  not  a  trading  community,  most  of 
them  live  by  agriculture.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
.giumbling  to  be  heard  about  the  bankrupt  state  of  the  country;  1 
learned  that  many  of  the  farmers  had  invested  their  savings  in  Turk- 
ish bonds,  and  had  lost  their  capital.  A  Greek  doctor  who  gave  me 
this  information  had  been  established  for  many  years  in  Egin. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  the  Turkish  doctois?"  1  inquired. 

"  They  are  very  ignorant,"  he  replied;  "  but  what  can  you  expect 
in  a  country  where  it  is  not  permitted  to  study  anatomy,  etc.,  in  a 
practical  way?" 

"  What,  do  they  not  allow  dissection?"  1  asked. 

"  No.  And  even  if  you  weie  convinced  that  a  patient  had  died  ot 
poison,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  his  body.  The  result  is  that  poisoners 
go  unpunished.  The  Turkish  surgeons  are  so  ignorant  that  tiiey 
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can  not  even  tie  up  an  artery,  much  less  perform  an  average  opera- 
tion." 

The  Caimacan  now  joined  in  our  conversation,  which  was  in  Ital- 
ian, and  began  to  find  fault  with  tlic  old  school  of  Turks,  which  is 
an  enemy  to  education,  and  bigoted  about  religious  matters. 

"  1  make  no  difference  between  a  Christian  or  a  Mussulman," Mid 
the  governor.  "  All  religions  are  good,  provided  that  the  man  who 
practices  them  is  honest. 

"  What  we  require  are  schools  for  the  elder  Turks,"  he  con- 
tinued; "  something  to  force  then;  to  advance  with  the  age,  and  to 
make  them  toiget  that  old  maxim,  '  What  was  good  for  my  father, 
is  it  not  good  enough  for  me?'  Until  they  forget  this,  there  will  not 
be  much  improvement  in  Turkey.  A  compan}7  once  offered  to 
make  a  railway  irom  Diarbekir  to  Constantinople,  and  if  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz  had  not  spent  all  the  money  he  borrowed  from  you  En- 
glish people  in  palaces  and  his  harem,  the  railway  might  have  been 
made.  Meat  is  here  only  one  penny  a  pound;  at  our  seaports  you 
have  to  pay  fourpence  for  the  same  quantity.  We  have  mines,  too, 
but  no  means  of  transporting  the  mineral  if  we  worked  them.  1 
have  been  at  Egin  six  months,"  he  continued.  "  1  may  be  dis- 
missed at  any  moment.  What  inducement  is  there  for  a  man  to  try 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  people,  when  all  his  work  may  be 
upset  by  his  successor?  "We  Caimacans  are  underpaid,"  he  added. 
"  We  have  not  enough  to  live  upon.  It  we  received  a  better  salary, 
and  our  positions  were  more  stable,  there  would  be  less  bribery 
throughout  the  Turkish  empire." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  many  Russian  agents  in  the  neigh- 
borhood?" 1  inquired. 

"  Undoubtedly;  particularly  at  Erzeroum,  and  there  thev  intrigue 
with  the  Armenian  clergy.  In  the  other  towns  the  Armenians  will 
not  have  much  to  say  to  them.  The  Russians  are  more  unpopular 
near  the  frontier  of  the  two  empires  than  elsewhere.  \Ve  are  spoken 
of  very  harshly  in  Europe,"  continued  the  Caimacan.  "  The  mas- 
sacres in  Buigarin  are  very  horrible,  but  they  were  the  work  of  a 
few  fanatics,  and  brought  about  by  Russian  instigation.  It  is  hard 
upon  us  for  people  to  judge  of  the  entire  Turkish  nation  by  the  mis- 
deeds of  a  few  Circassians." 

My  host  insisted  upon  seeing  me  off,  and  the  following  morning 
we  walked  down  to  the  narrow  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the 
Euphrates— here  about  forty  yards  wide. 

After  crossing  the  river,  our  course  lay  across  the  Hasta  Dagh 
(mountain).  Presently  we  came  to  a  glacier.  The  frozen  surface 
extended  for  at  least  one  hundred  yards.  The  incline  was  steeper 
than  the  roof  of  an  average  English  house. 

How  was  this  to  be  passed?  Radtord  looked  at  Mohammed.  The 
latter  gave  a  grunt. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mohammed?"  I  asked. 
"  Eftendi,  we  shall  go  down  very  fast.     It  the  Lord  wills  it,  we 
shall  not  break  our  bones." 

"  If  we  do  not  take  this  route,"  said  the  guide,  ''  we  must  make  a 
detour  for  at  least  two  hours.    1  think  the  horses  can  manage  it, 
Effendi." 
1  *  Very  well,"  1  said,  "  you  can  try." 
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The  guide  rode  his  hoise  (o  the  glacier.  The  poor  animal  trem- 
bled when  he  reached  the  brink. 

"  Haide,  get  on!"  cried  Mohammed  from  behind,  and,  striking 
the  quadruped  on  his  flanks,  the  animal  stretched  his  forelegs  over 
the  declivity,  almost  touching  the  slippery  surface  with  his  girth. 

Another  crack  with  the  whip,  away  went  the  guide  and  horse 
down  the  glacier.  For  the  first  fifty  yards  the  man  succi-eded  in 
keeping  his  steed's  head  straight.  A  slight  inequality  in  the  ice 
gave  the  animal's  hoof  a  twist  in  another  direction;  horse  and  rider 
went  round  in  mazy  circles;  they  had  nearly  obtained  the  velocity 
of  an  express  train,  when  they  were  suddenly  brought  up  by  a 
snow-drift.  There  was  not  much  damage  done,  and  now  1  prepared 
to  make  the  descent.  It  was  not  an  agreeable  sensation.  1  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice.  The  yelling  Mohammed  was  castigating 
my  animal  from  behind.  1  felt  very  much  like  Mr.  Winkle,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  the  first  time  he  was  on  skates. 
1  would  have  gladly  given  Mohammed  five  shillings  or  a  new  coat 
to  desist  from  the  flagellating  process.  However,  the  die  was  cast. 
My  followers  were  looking  on.  What  the  guide  had  done  it  was 
very  clear  that  an  Englishman  ought  to  do.  1  committed  myself  to 
Providence.  Away  we  went.  The  steam  roundabouts  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  in  Paris,  revolve  at  a  great  pace;  a  slide  down  the 
artificial  ice-hills  in  St.  Petersburg  will  sometimes  try  a  man's 
nerves;  but  the  sensations  experienced  in  these  manners  of  locomo- 
tion are  nothing  to  what  I  felt  when  sliding  down  that  glacier.  Was 
1  on  my  horse  or  was  I  not?  Now  we  were  waltzing  madly  down 
the  slippery  surface,  and  then  my  boots  were  touching  the  ice  itself, 
owing  to  my  animal's  position.  "One  moment  we  ricochetted  from 
a  rough  piece  of  the  hard  substance,  and  were  flying  in  the  air,  as  if 
jumping  the  Whissendine  brook;  a  second  later  we  were  buried,  as 
the  guide  had  been,  in  six  feet  of  snow. 

Next  came  the  turn  of  my  followers.  Their  descent  was  a  tearful 
thing  to  witness,  but,  fortunately,  not  half  so  dangerous  as  it  ap- 
peared. With  the  exception  of  some  damage  to  the  luggage  and 
saddlery,  there  was  little  harm  done. 

"  1  never  thought  as  how  a  horse  could  skate,  sir,  before!"  re- 
marked my  English  servant,  as  he  slowly  extricated  himself  from 
the  snow- drill.  "  It  was  more  than  sliding,  that  it  was— a  cutting 
of  figures  of  eight  all  down  the  root  of  a  house!  And  then  1  was 
buried  alive  in  snow,  to  finish  up  with!  Mohammed  will  have 
something  to  pray  about,  if  he  has  to  go  down  any  more  of  these 
hills,  for  nothing  but  Providence  can  save  a  man's  neck  in  these 
here  parts." 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

ON  we  went,  fortunately  not  down  any  more  glaciers,  and,  after 
being  upset  about  twenty  times  in  the  snow-clritts,  reached  Hasta 
Khan.  This  was  a  house  built  on  the  road  side  for  travelers.  It 
was  kept  by  an  old  Turk.  According  to  him,  the  Kurds  in  the 
neighborhood  were  engaged  all  the  summer  in  robbing  their  neigh- 
bors, and  were  hardly  ever  broiia-hi  to  justice. 

"  They  take  our  cattle,"  said  the  man,  "  and  they  bribe  the  police, 
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There  is  no  sort  of  joider  here.     What  we  want  is  our  Sultan  to  be 
Padishah  in  his  own  dominions." 

1  subsequently  heard  from  the  English  consul  at  Erzeroum  a  story 
which  rather  corroborated  the  Turk's  account  of  the  Kurds. 

It  appeared  that  in  the  Delsin,  not  tar  from  Erzingan,  a  major 
commanding  a  battalion  of  infantry  received  orders  to  apprehend  a 
Kurdish  chief.  Somehow  or  other  the  Kurd  heard  of  this.  One 
day,  taking  with  him  about  five  thousand  followers,  he  managed  lo 
surround  the  place  where  the  troops  were  encamped.  Riding  up  to 
the  commander's  tent,  he  accosted  the  officer — who  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  unexpected  preseucs  of  the  culprit— with  the  words: 
"  Peace  be  with  you!  J  have  come  to  dine  here  this  evening." 
It  was  a  very  disagreeable  position  for  the  major,  but  what  could 
he  do?  His  battalion  had  been  taken  unawares;  it  was  surrounded 
by  the  Kurd's  followers,  and  all  of  them  were  armed  men.  He  put 
on  the  best  face  he  could  about  the  matter,  and  gave  his  guest  an 
excellent  dinner.  The  following  morning  the  Kurd  said  to  him: 

"  1  dined  very  well  last  night,  and  slept  comfortably.  1  have  ac- 
cepted your  hospitality,  and  now  you  must  accept  mine.  1  am 
going  to  take  you  to  dine  with  me.  Nay,  1  am!"  he  continued,  to 
the  officer,  who  appeared  a  little  indignant  at  the  proposal,  "  and 
every  man  under  your  command  as  well.  They  shall  all  dine  and 
sleep  in  my  encampment  this  evening. 

"  It  was  a  disagreeable  position  for  the  major,"  observed  the  con- 
sul at  Erzeroum,  when  he  related  the  story  to  me.  "  He  was  ordered 
to  arrest  the  Kurd,  and  now  the  Kurd  was  about  to  arrest  him ! 
However,  resistance  was  useless.  His  battalion  was  surrounded  by 
Kurds,  who,  at  a  sign  faom  their  chief,  would  have  massacred  every 
Turk  on  the  spot.  The  only  thing  for  the  officer  to  do  was  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation.  The  Kurd,  when  the  soldiers  arrived  at  his 
mountain  home,  commanded  his  servants  to  make  preparations  for 
a  feast.  Several  hundred  sheep  were  killed,  to  be  cooked  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  stream  on  the  hill -side  ran  red  with  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  animals. 

After  dinner  the  major  tried  very  hard  to  persuade  the  Kurd  to 
recognize  the  Sultan  as  his  lord. 

"  You  need  only  acknowledge  our  Padishah,"  remarked  the  offi- 
cer; "  you  have  30,000  sheep;  give  1,500  piastres  (101.)  a  year  to  the 
Sulian.  You  nave  10,000  retainers;  give  him  ten  to  serve  in  his 
army.  1  can  arrange  the  rest.  You  are  a  very  rich  man,  but  this 
need  not  be  known  at  Constantinople." 

"  I  have  never  given  anyone  of  my  children  to  serve  another  mas- 
ter," replied  the  chieftain,  proudly.  "  Your  Padishah  is  Sultan  at 
Stamboul,  but  I  am  Sultan  heie!" 

The  following  morning  the  Kurd  allowed  the  battalion  to  return 
to  their  quarters,  and  presented  the  major  with  an  Arab  charger  as 
a  memento  of  his  visit. 

"  All  the  circumstances  were  reported  lo  the  military  authorities 
at  Erzeroum,"  added  the  consul,  when  he  related  the  story,  "and 
the  officer  was  afterward  promoted." 

Shortly  before  leaving  Hasta  Khan,  Mohammed  came  to  me  with 
a  smile  on  his  countenance.  1  at  once  thought  that  somethicg  dis- 
agreeable had  happened.  The  Turk  seldom  indulged  in  a  smile. 
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Radford,  too,  in  spite  of  bis  iliness,  seemed  rather  more  cheerful 
than  usual.  1  began  to  be  a  little  alarmed. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  1  inquired. 

"  At--lho  horse!"  said  Mohammed. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Radford,  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  sometimes  interlarding  his  English  with  a  few 
words  of  Turkish;  "  the  At  has  a  hawfui  sore  back,  and  all  the  'air 
is  off  it." 

"  Which  horse?" 

"  The  ol:l  pack-horse,  the  roarer." 

Mohammed  shook  his  head  mournfully. 

"  We  had  better  sell  him,"  he  said.  "  One  of  the  Zaptiehs  has  a 
mule;  he  is  not  a  big  mule,  but  he  is  a  nice  animal,  sleek  and  come- 
ly, besides  being  strong.  The  man  says  that  if  the  Effendi  will  give 
him  five  liras  and  the  horse  which  makes  a  noise,  that  we  may  have 
his  mule." 

The  animal  in  question  was  a  brute  which  the  gendarme  rode, 
and  which  was  always  trying  to  run  away.  I  had  pieviously 
gathered  from  the  fellow  that  his  mule  had  escaped  three  times 
while  he  was  being  saddled.  However,  the  gendarme  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  told  me  of  this,  and  in  all  probability  had  offered  Mo- 
hammed a  share  of  the  five  liras,  should  1  be  fool  enough  to  accept 
the  proposal. 

"  Let  me  see  the  pack-saddle!"  1  exclaimed. 

On  looking  at  it  1  found  that  by  cutting  out  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  lining  it  would  be  possible  to  prevent  any  freight  pressing 
upon  the  horse's  sore  place. 

"  He  can  carry  this  pack,"  1  remarked  to  Mohammed. 

"  If  1  cut  the  saddle  he  can,"  replied  my  servant;  "  but  it  will 
cost  twenty  piastres  to  mend  it  again." 

"  Yes,"  1  observed,  "  and  it  will  cost  five  liras  to  exchange  the 
horses,  besides  which  we  should  have  a  worse  animal  than  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  The  Effentii  knotvs  best,"  said  the  Zaptieh,  with  a  grin. 

"  He  knows,"  said  Mohammed. 

"  Shall  1  have  a  little  baksheesh?"  remarked  the  gendarme, 
rather  alarmed  lest  his  endeavor  to  deceive  me  might  have  done 
away  with  his  chance  of  a  present. 

"  Inshallah!'1  1  replied;  and,  this  matter  being  arranged,  we  con- 
tinued our  march  across  the  moimtains. 

Presently  we  had  to  descend  almost  to  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates. 
Here  there  were  traces  of  copper  ore.  A  little  further  on  we  came 
to  a  place  where  what  seemed  to  be  iron  ore  was  lying  strewn  along 
the  mountain  side;  I  was  informed  by  the  guide  that  a  few  miles  to 
the  east  there  is  a  substance  in  the  eaith  which  the  villagers  use  as 
fuel.  According  to  my  iufoimant  it  is  hard  and  black,  and  it  gives 
a  bright  flame;  so  in  all  probability  coal  is  also  to  be  met  with  in 
these  regions. 

AS  we  approached  Kemach  the  Euphrates  became  narrower;  in 
many  places  it  was  not  more  than  thirty  yards  wide.  The  stream 
was  very  rapid.  Any  man,  no  malter  how  good  a  swimmer  he 
might  be,  would  have  a  poor  chance  for  his  life  it  he  were  to  fall 
into  the  torrent.  Here  and  there  large  rocks  and  loose  stones,  which 
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have  been  washed  down  from  the  mountain  sides,  block  up  the 
channel;  they  check  the  waters  for  a  second.  Tlie  river  bubbles 
and  roais;  it  lashes  furiously  against  the  bowlders,  and  leaping  over 
them,  rushes  headlong  with  a  fall  of  at  least  four  thousand  feet  to 
the  ocean. 

The  Caiinacan  of  Kemach  and  a  few  of  his  friends  were  engaged 
in  playing  at  Djerrid  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  was  a  lovely 
scene.  The  sun  was  setting  on  the  snow-capped  mountains;  the  river 
ran  at  my  feet;  bright-colored  vegetation  and  many-tinted  rocks 
looked  down  upon  us  from  either  hand;  cascades  and  waterfalls 
dashed  over  the  lugged  crags;  while  the  Caimacan  and  his  party, 
who  were  immensely  excited  with  their  game,  shouted  "  Allah 
Allah  "  as  they  rode  at  each  other  and  hurled  the  wooden  missile. 

The  governor  stopped  playing  when  he  saw  our  party,  and,  riding 
up,  asKed  the  Zaptieh  who  1  was.  He  then  introduced  himself  and 
the  company  to  me.  They  had  been  busily  engaged  in  learning 
drill  all  the  morning.  An  order  had  been  received  from  Constanti- 
nople for  the  Caimacan  to  form  a  National  Guard.  Every  able- 
bodied  man  in  the  district  had  at  once  enrolled  himself  as  a  volunteer. 
On  entering  Kemach  1  was  struck  by  a  high  rock,  which  might 
have  been  a  miniature  Gibraltar,  and  which  stands  immediately 
behind  the  town.  The  rock  was  about  500  feet  in  height,  and  a 
ruined  citadel  towers  above  the  Euphrates  and  the  town. 

The  Caimacan  and  his  friends  were  well  mounted,  their  horses 
being  of  a  very  different  stamp  to  those  which  I  had  seen  during  my 
march  from  Constantinople.  They  were  most  of  them  fifteen  hands 
high,  and  one  or  two  over  sixteen.  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  they 
were  Turcoman  horses.  I  also  learned  that  most  of  I  he  animals  in 
the  district  had  been  bought  by  government  agents  for  the  use  of  the 
army  at  Erzeroum. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  in  Kemach  are  constructed  of 
dried  mud.  Numerous  wells,  with  high  cross-bars  and  long  iron 
chains  for  buckets,  were  to  be  seen  along  our  path.  One  of  the 
faithful,  on  a  tower  above  our  heads,  was  calling  the  Mohammedans 
to  prayer.  His  loud  but  melancholy  stiains  were  being  listened  to 
with  great  attention  by  Mohammed  and  my  English  "servant.  It 
appeared  that  Mohammed,  through  some  strange  inadvertence,  had 
omitted  praying  at  midday.  Radford  was  a  little  alarmed  lest  the 
Tuik  might  make  up  for  his  shortcoming  by  an  extra  long  prayer 
that  evening,  wliich  would  have  kept  him  from  attending  to  the 
horses. 


CHAPTER  XXXV111. 

THERE  are  800  houses,  or  about  4,000  inhabitants  in  Kemach,  and 
barley  is  very  plentiful  throughout  the  district,  the  price  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  five  horses  not  exceeding  sevenpencs  per  day. 

This  town  had  been  visited  by  an  English  traveler  about  five  years 
pievious;  whereas  no  Englishman,  so  far  as  1  could  learn,  had  been 
in  Divriki  or  Arabkir  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

The  Caimacan,  who  informed  me  about  my  compatriot  having 
been  in  Kemach,  was  very  curious  to  learn  my  opinion  about  the  im- 
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pending  war;  and  when  1  told  him  that  1  believed  England  would 
remain  neutral,  remarked: 

"  Yes,  but  if  we  beat  Russia,  will  England  permit  us  to  take 
back  the  Caucasus?" 

"  I  really  do  not  know,  but  1  should  hope  so." 

"  Well,"  continued  the  governor,  "  if  we  beat  Russia  this  time, 
we  ought  to  cripple  her.  We  must  take  back  the  districts  she  has 
conquered  in  Central  Asia,  and  give  them  to  the  original  possessors, 
or  else  form  one  Mohammedan  Empire  in  Central  A.sia,  under 
Yakoob  Khan,  who  nominally  acknowledges  the  Sultan.  \Ve 
ought  to  free  the  Poles  in  Poland,  and  give  Germany  the  Baltic 
provinces." 

"You  seem  to  know  a  little  about  political  geography,"  1  ob- 
served. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  Caimacan,  "  1  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and 
1  icve  my  country.  Until  we  can  hem  Russia  in  on  every  side  she 
will  always  be  a  thorn,  not  only  in  our  side,  but  also  in  that  of 
Euiope." 

"  Well,  what  should  you  do  about  the  Crimea?"  1  inquired. 

"  That  we  should  keep  ourselves.  Russia  would  then  have  to  be 
more  or  less  an  inland  power,  and  Moscow  would  become  her 
capital." 

"  Do  you  like  the  Russian  system  of  government?"  inquired  the 
Caimacan. 

"No." 

"I  am  not  surprised,"  said  the  official.  "Foreigners  say  that 
there  is  no  liberty  in  Turkey,  but  I  should  like  to  know  which  gov- 
ernment is  the  most  liberal.  Mohammedans  tolerate  every  religion, 
while  the  Russians  make  converts  by  force,  and  flog  women  and 
children  to  induce  them  to  change  their  faith.*  The  Russian  faith 
is  very  different  to  the  English  religion,  is  it  not?"  he  added. 

"  Yes,  we  do  not  worship  idols,  or  venerate  mummified  bodies." 

"  What  do  you  worship?" 

"  The  one  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  his  Son." 

"  We  worship  the  one  true  God,  and  worship  Him  through  Mo- 
hammed His  Prophet.  But  Mohammedans  dislike  idols  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  quite  as  much  as  you  do." 

The  following  morning  the  Caimacan  was  up  at  daybreak  to  see 
me  off.  He  accompanied  us  a  little  way  on  the  road.  Tho  moon 
was  throwing  her  pale  beams  on  the  old  citadel  as  we  rode  beneath 
the  tui rets.  In  a  few  minutes  we  crossed  the  Euphrates  on  a 
narrow  wooden  bridge,  and,  continuing  for  a  short  distance  over 
mountains,  came  again  upon  the  valley  of  the  river.  Here  there 
were  jireen  fields  in  abundance.  The  country  in  summer  time  is 
said  to  be  rich  in  corn  and  barley.  Hundreds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
grazing  on  some  rich  pasture  lands,  testified  to  the  wealth  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

It  was  an  eleven  hours'  march  to  Erzingan.  By  the  time  we 
neared  that  city  our  horses  showed  symptoms  of  being  thoroughly 
exhausted.  Indeed,  there  was  no  reason  to  be  surprised  at  this. 

*  The  Caimacan  did  not  exaggerate,  judging  by  Consul-General  Mansfield's 
official  Report.  See  Appendix  I.  II.  and  III. 
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They  bad  marched  a  thousand  miles  since  we  left  Constantinople. 
The  last  two  hundred  miles  had  been  exceptionally  fatiguing,  not 
Only  on  account  of  the  snow  and  constant  mountain-climbing,  but 
also  owing  to  our  high  elevation  and  the  rarefied  nature  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Radtord  was  weak,  and  from  being  a  fourteen-stone 
man  had  come  down  to  about  eleven.  His  clothes  hung  on  his 
wasted  limbs.  Some  rest  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  reach  Erzeroum. 

The  road  became  much  better  as  we  entered  the  suburbs  of 
Erzingan,  and,  to  my  surprise,  ]  was  met  by  a  man,  in  a  four- 
wheeled  chaise.  He  announced  that  he  was  the  intendant  of  Issek 
Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Sivas.  The  governor  had  written  to  him  to 
say  that  1  had  promised  to  reside  in  his  house  during  my  stay  at 
Erzingan.  A  servant  advanced  and  took  my  horse;  I  dismounted, 
and  getting  into  the  vehicle,  drove  to  the  Pasua's  residence. 

Some  pretty  Armenian  women  were  standing  on  the  roots  of  their 
houses.  They  were  not  so  particular  about  veiling  themselves  as 
their  compatriots  in  Sivas.  They  stared  at  the  procession  with 
wondering  eyes.  The  Pasha's  carriage  was  not  often  seen  in  the 
streets  of  Erzingan.  It  was  the  only  vehicle  of  the  kind  within  an 
area  of  150  miles.  It  was  only  brought  out  on  state  occasions, 
religious  ceremonies,  or  when  some  very  important  visitor  arrived. 
This  was  quite  enough  to  set  the  ladies  in  Erzingan  on  the  qui  vive; 
the  European  dresses  of  my  servant  and  self  whetted  their  curiosity 
still  more. 

Erzinaan  is  different  to  either  Egin  or  Arabkir,  both  of  which 
towns  are  built  upon  the  sides  of  a  mountain.  Erzingan  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  plain,  the  Kara  Svi — the  Black  Water — as  the 
Euphrates  is  here  called,  running  through  the  plain  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  city. 

I  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  intelligent  Turk.  He  was 
an  officer  with  the  rank  of  major,  but  employed  as  the  superinten 
dent  of  a  laige  manufactory,  which  had  been  established  to  supply 
the  troops  in  Asia  Minor  with  boots.  He  had  spent  three  years  in 
France,  where  he  had  studied  everything  connected  with  the  trade 
in  question.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  a  lair  chemist  and  mineral- 
ogist. 

He  informed  me  that  there  were  ebony  forests  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Erzeroum.  A  great  deal  of  this  wood  used  formerly  to  be 
bought  by  Armenian  merchants,  and  dispatched  to  France.  Of  iate 
years  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  neglected.  Iron,  silver,  and 
gold,  could  be  found  here,  but  the  people  were  much  too  idle  to 
search  for  these  metals.  The  lead- mines  were  worked  to  a  small 
extent  by  the  Kurds.  These  mountaineers  required  this  substance  for 
bullets  and  shot.  The  lead  in  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  was  all  brought 
from  Constantinople.  It  was,  consequently,  very  dear;  this  had  led 
the  Kurds  to  make  use  of  the  metal  beneath  their  feet.  According 
to  my  informant  there  is  coal  of  a  good  quality  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Kemach.  However,  the  peasantry  do  not  like  the  idea,  that  this 
mineral  may  some  day  replace  wood  as  an  article  of  fuel.  Cutting 
down  trees  is  easy  work  in  comparison  with  mining.  The  villagers 
do  their  best  to  keep  the  people  in  the  towns  irom  burning  coal;  and 
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they  make  their  livelihood  by  bringing  firewood  from  the  mountains 
and  selling  it  at  ft  large  profit  to  the  citizens. 

The  government  take  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  net  produce  of  all 
mines  which  are  worked  in  Anatolia,  and  only  two  and-a-half  per 
cent,  from  the  price  fetched  by  sheep,  oxen,  and  hcrsea  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  result  is  that  the  people  think  it  more  profitable  and  less 
laborious  to  breed  cattle,  than  to  dig  in  the  earth  for  treasure. 

1  called  upon  a  relation  of  the  Pasha  at  Sivas.  lie  was  a  stout, 
middle-aged  man,  and  at  that  time  ill  in  bed.  1  was  shown  into  his 
room.  During  my  conversation  with  him,  an  Italian  doctor  came 
to  see  the  patient.  Ttie  medical  gentleman  was  the  only  European 
in  Erziug;in,  he  had  been  there  half  a  century;  his  age,  according 
to  himself,  being  ninety-two  years.  The  old  raaa's  appearance 
belied  his  assertion.  He  at  once  commenced  talking  with  me  in  his 
native  tongue. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  invalid?"  1  inquired. 

"  Drink,  my  good  sir,  drink!"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  He  is 
forty,  and  1  am  over  ninety,  but,  please  God,  as  the  Turks  say,  I 
shall  outlive  him.  It  the  upper  classes  of  Mohammedans  were  only 
sober,  they  would  live  forever  in  this  delightful  climate.  But  what 
with  their  women,  and  what  with  their  wine  they  shorten  their  exist- 
ence by  at  least  thirty  years.  This  man  would  have  been  dead  ten 
years  ago  if  he  had  lived  in  Constantinople." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Because  of  the  climate.  He  would  have  drunk  himself  into  a 
dropsy." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?"  said  the  sick  man. 

"  I  was  saying,  Bey  Effendi,"  said  the  doctor, "  how  very  popular 
you  are  in  the  neighboihood,  and  how  much  every  one  loves  you!" 

The  sick  man  smiled  benignantly,  and  the  old  gentleman  con- 
tinued: 

"  1  should  have  been  sorry  if  he  had  divined  the  topic  ot  our  con- 
versation. He  would  never  have  employed  me  again,  and  might 
have  called  in  the  Turkish  practitioner,  an  ignorant  ass,  who  does 
not  know  as  much  about  anatomy  as  a  butcher  in  the  market,  and 
who  treats  cases  ot  inflammation  by  firing  his  patient." 

"  What!  would  he  fire  at  the  Bey's  foot?"  1  inquired. 

"  God  knows!  but  he  is  quite  capable  ot  doing  so  if  the  Bey  would 
let  him." 

The  doctor  now  felt  his  patient's  pulse,  and  administered  a  few 
•words  ot  consolation;  then,  promising  to  send  some  medicine,  he 
left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

1  NEXT  visited  the  Mutasarraf  Pasha,  the  civil  governor  of  Erzin- 
gan.  He  was  an  active  little  man,  ot  about  sixty  years  of  age,  full 
of  energy.  He  seemed  to  have  more  ot  the  Gaul  than  the  Osmanli  in 
his  disposition.  Formerly  he  had  been  civil  governor  at  Widdin. 
Whilst  he  occupied  this  post  someot  l:is  Zeptieh  had  arrested  a  Rus- 
sian. The  latter  had  documents  on  his  person  which  clearly  showed 
that  he  was  an  agent  ot  a  society  in  Moscow,  formed  with  the  object 
of  creating  a  revolution  in  Bulgaria.  Abdul  Aziz  was  then  Sultan, 
0 
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and  the  Mutasarraf  Pnsha  forwarded  the  documents  to  Constant! 
nople.  Ignatieff's  influence  was  at  that  time  paramount  with  the 
Sultan.  No  notice  was  taken  of  the  papers.  Very  shortly  afterward 
the  Pasha  was  removed  Irom  Widdin  toErzinshan." 
"  Were  there  any  names  upon  the  document?"  1  inquired. 
"  Yes,  names  implicating  some  very  high  Russian  functionaries. 
1  hope  thai  we  shall  be  soon  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Russia,"  said 
the  Pasha.  "  Ever  since  the  battle  ot  Sedan,  she  has  been  secretly 
at  war  with  Turkey,  and  trying  to  slab  us  under  the  guise  of  friend- 
ship.* Ignatiefl  encouraged  Abdul  Aziz  in  his  extravagance.  He 
knew  that  this  would  lead  to  bankruptcy,  and  to  a  rupture  of  the 
alliance  with  England;  and  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  advise  his  majesty  to 
repudiate  the  debt.  They  are  very  clever,  these  Russian  diplomats," 
continued  the  Pasha;  "  and  however  poor  Russia  may  be,  she  has  al- 
ways enough  gold  to  sow  the  seeds  of  sedition  and  rebellion  iu  her 
neighbor's  territory.  You  will  find  this  out  foi  yourselves  some 
day." 

"  How  so." 

"  When  she  touches  your  Indian  frontier;  by  that  time  you  wil) 
have  enough  to  do  to  keep  your  native  troops  in  order.  Will  England 
help  us  in  tnis  war?" 

"  1  do  not  know;  but  it  is  not  likely.  You  see  the  Turkish  gov- 
ernment is  very  unpopular  with  us,  because  it  does  not  pay  the  in- 
terest of  its  debts,  and  also  because  of  the  massacres  which  have 
taken  place  in  Bulgaria." 

"  Say  for  the  first  reason,"  replied  the  Pasha,  "  and  1  agree  with 
you,  for  you  English,  by  all  accounts,  dearly  love  your  gold,  flow- 
ever,  1  should  have  thought  that  by  this  time  your  people  had  learned 
that  we  were  not  the  originators  or  the  massacres  in  Bulgaria." 

"  Who  caused  them,  the  Russians?" 

The  Pasha  nodded  his  head  affirmatively. 

"  If  there  be  a  war  in  Asia  Minor,  they  will  dp  their  best  to  excite 
our  Kurds  to  massacre  the  Armenians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Van, 
and  will  then  throw  all  the  blame  on  our  soldiers." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  Russians  will  be  able  to  conquer  you  in 
Asia  Minor?"  1  inquired. 

"  Jslo,  we  are  the  strongest  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The 
Georgians,  Tartars,  and  Circassians  hate  the  Russians,  and  will  rise 
upon  them;  besides  that,  there  are  no  roads." 

"  But  Russia  has  taken  Kars  before." 

"  Yes,  but  she  will  not  do  so  this  time,  and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  we  were  to  go  to  Tiflis  instead." 

This  1  subsequently  found  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  amidst  all 
the  civil  and  military  Pashas  in  Asia  Minor. 

"  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  final  result  of  the  war?"  1  now 
inquired  oi  the  Pasha. 

He  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"•If  we  have  no  ally,  it  will  go  hard  with  us;  but  your  country- 
men will  be  mad  it  they  do  not  help  us." 

*  These  remarks  of  the  Mutasarraf  Pasha  resemble  those  made  on  the  same 
subject  by  other  Pashas  in  Asia  Minor.  All  these  Turkish  gentlemen  had  the 
sauie  opinion  of  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
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"  Why  cot" 

"  Because  when  we  find  that  we  have  no  chance  against  pur  foe, 
what  is  to  prevent  us  from  turning  round  and  allying  ourselves 
with  him;  that  alternative  might  be  preferable  to  annihilation.  And 
when  Russia  haa  our  ileel,  the  Dardanelles,  Batoum,  and  another 
port  or  so  on  the  Black  "ea,  she  might  leave  us  alone  at  Constanti- 
nople. Anyhow,  it  she  has  once  crushed  us,  we  shall  no  longer 
have  the  power  oi  lilting  our  heads,  and  however  much  we  may  dis- 
like the  alternative  of  "slavery  or  destruction,  shall  end  by  being 
menials  of  the  Russians." 

The  following  day  1  walked  witn  the  Turkish  major  to  see  his 
boot  factory;  a  large  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Four 
hundred  arid  fifty  men  are  employed  in  the  business. 

An  order  had  arrived  from  Constantinople  for  ail  the  workmen  to 
be  drilled.  Two  hours  per  day  had  been  allotted  for  this  purpose. 

The  shoemakers  were  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  outside  the  building. 

The  officer  who  was  instructing  ihera  commenced  putting  his  men 
through  the  bayonet  exercise.  Many  of  the  townspeople  were 
amongst  the  spectators.  They  were  greatly  pleased  at  the  eager  way 
in  which  the  men  cave  their  thrusts  into  the  air. 

"  It  we  onlv  had  some  Russians  to  run  through!"  said  a  corpulent, 
middle  aged  Turk. 

"Ah!  if  we  had,"  replied  his  friend.  "Our  bootmakers  alone 
would  be  enough  to  make  all  the  Cossacks  turn  pale  and  run!" 

Tue  manufactory  was  clean,  and  great  order  prevailed  in  the  ar- 
rangements. Forty  thousand  pairs  of  boots  had  been  made  during 
the  previous  two  months,  my  companion  had  received  instructions 
from,  the  authorities  to  forward  12,000  more  to  Erzeroum.  The 
order  had  only  just  been  issued,  and  was  urgent.  The  result  was 
that  the  leather  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have 
been  left  in  the  tan  for  four  months  could  only  be  soaked  for  five 
weeks.  The  major  complained  that  he  had  not  been  supplied  either 
with  a  machine  to  triturate  the  bark,  or  with  a  steam-cutter's  machine, 
which  would  have  very  much  facilitated  the  work. 

"  1  have  written  to  the  authorities  at  Constantinople  about  the 
matter,"  remarked  the  officer;  "  a  reply  has  come  to  say  that  the 
articles  in  question  are  on  their  way.  They  will  probably  arrive 
when  the  war  is  over,"  added  the  officer,  despondently.  "  In  the 
meantime  some  of  our  soldiers  will  have  to  march  barefoot." 

The  thread  used  in  the  manufacture  came  from  an  English  firm. 
Fiulayson,  Bousfield  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow;  and  the  officer,  as  he 
showed  me  some  of  the  packels,  observed:  "  That  formerly  he  had 
been  supplied  with  French  thread.  It  was  a  little  cheaper  than  the 
sort  now  employed;  but  after  some  trials  he  had  discovered  that  the 
English  article  was  three  times  as  durable,  and  consequently  far 
more  economical  in  the  long  run. " 

The  boots  manufactured  in  the  establishment  were  made  to  lace 
high  up  over  the  ankle  and  with  very  thick  soles.  They  are  much 
heavier  than  those  furnished  to  English  troops,  and  would  be  apt  to 
tire  the  soldiers  during  a  long  day's  march.  In  one  room  a  number 
of  Armenian  and  Turkish  lads  were  working  sewing-machines. 

All  the  hands  in  the  manufactory  were  paid  by  piecework.  The 
boys  could  earn  from  one  to  five  piastres  per  day,  and  some  of  the 
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men  torty.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  business,  the  woikmen  were 
employee!  sixteen  hours  per  day,  fourteen  hours  in  the  manufactory, 
and  two  at  drill. 

1  now  went  to  the  jail.  Here  there  were  nieteen  prisoners.  They 
were  made  up  of  seventeen  Mohammedans  and  two  Christians;  the 
latter  had  been  arrested,  one  for  coining  money,  the  other  for  mur- 
dering his  wite.  Whilst  walKing  through  the  building,  1  heard  a 
great  noise  in  one  ot  the  cells,  and  a  woman's  voice. 

"  What  is  she  doing?"  I  inquired  ot  the  jailer. 

"  Efleudi,  it  is  a  curious  case,  "said  the  man;  "  sne  has  a  husband, 
but  is  very  much  in  love  with  a  young  Armenian  shopkeeper.  The 
latter  is  a  married  man,  and  does  not  relurn  the  enamored  female's 
affections;  however,  she  is  continually  leaving  her  husband's  house 
and  invading  the  Armenian's  premises.  The  husband  became  an- 
noyed and  complained — he  thinks  that  the  Armenian  encourages  his 
wife.  Anyhow,"  continued  the  ofnc'al,  "the  affair  created  a 
scandal,  the  Cadi  did  not  like  it;  he  has  ordered  the  woman  to  be 
shut  up  for  a  day  or  two,  and  the  Armenian  as  well." 

"  "What,  logether?" 

"  No,  Effendi,  apart;  it  is  rather  hard  upon  the  man,"  he  added; 
"  but  who  knows?  perhaps  he  encouraged  her." 

"  Why  is  she  making  that  noise?" 

"  Because  she  has  learned  that  the  Armenian  is  in  the  prison,  anc7/ 
she  wishes  to  be  confined  in  the  same  cell  with  him.  He  does  not 
want  it  himself,  and  of  course  it  would  not  do;  for  what  would  th'J 
husband  say?  A  jealous  female  is  a  first  cousin  ot  the  devil," 
continued  the  jailer;  "it  is  bad  enough  when  she  is  jealous  of  her 
own  husband,  but  when  she  is  jealous  of  some  other  woman's,  that 
is  ten  times  worse. " 


CHAPTER  XL. 

LATER  in  the  day,  the  Mutasarrat"  called  at  my  house,  and  at  onc'i 
commenced  his  favorite  theme,  politics. 

"  What  dp  the  people  in  your  country  say  about  Russia's  COD 
duct  in  Servia?" 

"  Many  of  them  do  not  like  it,"  I  replied. 

"  It  was  a  cowardly  act  on  the  part  ot  the  Tzar,  was  it  not?"  sai  1 
the  Pasha;  "  he  pretended  to  be  at  peace  with  our  Sultan,  and  al- 
lowed Russian  officers  and  soldiers  to  take  part  in  the  fight  against 
us.  1  tell  you  what  it  is,"  added  the  speaker,  "  Ignatiell  wishes  til 
cut  off  another  arm  from  Turkey,  by  making  Bulgaria  independent, 
like  Servia.  If  we  are  to  Cie,  better  to  perish  at  once  than  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  limb  by  limb!" 

"  But  1  thought  you  told  me  this  morning  that  in  your  opinion, 
sooner  tnan  this  should  occur,  your  government  ought  lo  join 
Russia?" 

"  Yes,  I  did,"  said  the  Pasha,  "  and  if  we  were  to  join  Russia 
and  attack  Europe,  who  will  do  nothing  for  us  now,  what  would 
happen  then?" 

"  Yes;  what  would  happen  then?"  said  the  Hodja,  or  schoolmas- 
ter, a  friend  of  the  Pasha,  and  who  had  accompanied  him  during 
his  visit. 
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"  Europe  would  probably  swallow  up  both  Turkey  and  Russial" 

"  You  do  not  really  think  so?"  said  the  Pasha. 

"  We  have  a  great  many  troops, "  said  the  Hodja. 

"  Yes;  but  not  many  officers." 

"  He  is  rijrht,"  said  the  Pasha,  sadly;  "our  officers  have  not 
much  brain,  but  we  have  one  chance,"  he  added. 

"  What  is  it?" 

"If  the  Circassians  were  to  rise,  the  Russians  would  have  so  much  ' 
on  their  hands  that  they  would  be  unable  to  advance." 

"  Is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  a  rising?" 

"  There  is  sure  to  be  one,"  said  the  Pasha;  "  but  it  is  doubtful 
•whether  it  will  be  general,  or  confined  to  some  districts;"  ana  shak- 
ing hands  with  me  he  left  the  room  with  his  companion. 

The  Pasha  was  an  energetic  man,  and  very  popular  with  the  in- 
habitants. He  had  been  at  Erzingan  but  a  few  months.  He  had 
found  time  to  put  the  streets  in  tolerable  order,  and  to  make  the 
town  one  of  the  cleanest  in  Anatolia.  He  was  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing some  machinery  with  the  object  of  making  cloth  from  the  cot- 
ton which  grows  in  this  district.  As  it  is,  the  raw  cotton  is  sent  to 
England,  and  is  then  manufactuied  into  the  articles  required.  The 
Pasha  would  have  liked  to  save  all  this  expense,  and  have  the  work 
done  on  the  spot.  He  had  tried  to  form  a  company,  with  the  object 
of  realizing  his  idea;  but  there  was  no  energy  in  Erzingan — the  peo- 
ple were  afraid  of  lisking  the  little  money  they  possessed;  it  was 
impossible  to  carry  the  project  into  execution. 

1  now  went  to  the  Mohammedan  school. 

"  Will  you  ask  the  boys  some  questions?"  said  the  Hodja. 

1  remembered  the  success  which  I  had  obtained  with  the  sum  put 
3y  me  to  the  lads  at  Yuzgat,  and  at  once  gave  it.  The  school  mast  ei 
was  at  his  wits'  end  for  a  solution.  However,  later  in  the  day  he 
came  to  my  house  and  said: 

"  You  set  me  a  sum  this  morning — I  can  not  do  it.  I  should  like 
to  ask  you  one." 

"  Go  on,"  1  remarked. 

"  Thrfee  men,"  said  the  Hodja,  "  who  were  accompanied  by  their 
Ihree  wives,  arrived  at  a  river.  The  husbands  were  all  jealous  of 
their  wives.  There  was  one  boat  in  which  to  take  the  party.  The 
bark  would  only  hold  two  peisons,  and  no  woman  could  be  trusted 
by  her  husband  unless  there  were  two  men  with  her.  How  did 
they  cross  the  river?" 

"  Can  you  do  it?"  said  the  schoolmaster. 

"  1  will  think  it  over,"  1  replied. 

"  This  sum  has  puzzled  our  Mutasarraf  for  six  months,"  said  the 
-ilodja;  "  it  is  a  beautiful  sum." 

"  Do  you  know  the  answer?"  1  inquired. 

"  Unfortunately,  1  have  forgotten  it,"  he  replied. 

1  proceeded  to  visit  the  mosque,  which  was  being  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Issek  Pasha,  governor  of  Sivas.  It  had  been  in  the  course 
dt  construction  for  three  years,  and  was  only  half  finished.  The 
ipalls  were  made  of  stone  and  marble,  which  had  been  brought,  from 
aome  quarries,  aboi.t  tight  miles  from  the  town.  It  was  said  than 
when  the  mosque  was  finished,  it  would  be  the  handsomest  one  in 
Anatolia, 
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1  met  the  Italian  doctor  as  I  was  returning  to  my  quarters. 

"  So  you  have  seen  the  mosque  r"  he  said. 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  the  Turks  in  some  way  resemble  us 
Catholics.  Issek  Paclu  probably  thinks  that  by  building  a  inagni- 
cent  mosque,  he  will  be  less  likely  to  be  tried  in  a  future  state  of 
existence;  and  we  are  told  that  if  we  leave  rnooey  to  the  priests,  to 
say  masses  for  our  souls,  we  shall  not  have  to  remain  so  long  in 
purgatory." 

"  It  all  conies  to  the  same  thing,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "  It 
is  no  matter  where  a  man  is  born,  whether  in  the  Mohammedan  East 
or  in  the  Christian  West,  his  Icnaum  or  priest  will  always  get  money 
out  of  him  in  some  manner  or  other." 

"  In  this  instance,"  1  remarked,  "  the  money  has  gone  to  build  a 
mosque  and  not  to  Imamns. " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Italian,  "  but  whenever  a  priest  or  dervish  asks  a 
good  Mohammedan  for  anything  the  latter  will  never  refuse.  The 
result  is  that  the  religious  profession  in  Turkey  is  made  up  ot  as 
many  idlers  and  beggars  as  can  lie  seen  in  my  own  country." 

Provisions,  according  to  the  doctor,  were  not  very  deai  in  Erz- 
ingan.  A  good  sheep  could  be  bought  for  six  shillings;  80  eggs  for 
a  shilling;  two  pounds  and  a  half  ot  bread,  or  rather  of  the  thin  un- 
leavened cake  which  takes  the  place  of  the  staff  of  life  in  Anatolia, 
for  a  penny;  whilst  eight  pounds  of  potatoes  could  be  purchased  for 
the  same  price.  A  nice-looking  horse  would  not  cost  mots  than  101. 
Fuel  was  dear  in  proportion  to  the  other  articles  of  consumption — 
charcoal  costing  a  farthing  the  pound. 

"  Erzingan  is  not  a  bad  place  tor  poor  people  to  live  in,"  added 
tne  old  doctor.  "  I  have  resided  here  nearly  half  a  century.  A  man 
can  get  on  very  well  if  he  has  50?.  a  year." 

On  leaving  the  town  1  found  a  fair  carriage  road,  which  led  in 
the  direction  ot  Erzeroum.  This  state  of  things  was  not  to  last 
long,  and  after  marching  two  or  three  miles  we  were  riding  once 
more  along  a  track. 

Marshes  extended  for  some  distance  on  either  side  of  our  route. 
A  number  ot  geese  and  ducks,  some  of  the  latter  ot  a  very  peculiar 
breed  and  different  to  any  1  had  hitherto  seen,  were  feeding  in  the 
fields  around  us.  I  tried  to  approach  them,  so  as  to  have  a  shot,  as 
goose  or  duck  would  have  been  an  agreeable  change  to  the  chicken 
fare  which  awaited  us  in  every  village.  But  the  wild  geese  in  Ana- 
tolia are  quite  as  wary  as  their  kindred  on  this  side  the  Channel.  It 
was  impossible  to  stalk  them. 

1  began  to  disbelieve  in  the  stories  which  have  been  written  about 
the  amount  ot  sport  which  can  be  obtained  in  Anatolia.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  snipe,  partridges,  and  hares,  I  had  seen  literally 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  game  since  our  departure  from  Constantino- 
ple. Deer  were  said  to  exist  in  some  of  the  forests,  but  I  had  never 
even  heard  of  any  being  exposed  for  sale  in  the  different  markets. 

Should  an  Englishman  ever  think  of  undertaking  a  journey 
through  Anatolia,  and  have  the  idea  that  he  will  be  able  to  combine 
shooting  with  the  pleasure  of  travel,  he  will  find  himself  very  much 
mistaken. 

Now  we  overtook  three  hundred  Kurds — redit  soldiers  on  the 
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march  to  Erzeroum.  There  were  no  officers  with  them.  The  men 
had  to  find  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  their  destination.  They 
•were  armed  with  needle  rifles,  but  had  no  uniform,  and  were  clad 
for  the  most  part  in  rags  and  tatters.  Many  of  them  had  no  shoes 
or  even  slippers,  but  were  walking  with  bare  feet  through  the  snow. 
A  few  men  were  liding  on  mules,  and  on  a  closer  inspection  1  found 
that  these  poor  fellows  had  been  frost-bitten.  Some  of  them  had 
lost  their  toes  on  the  march. 


CHAPTER  XL1. 

IT  was  bitterly  cold  as  we  gradually  climbed  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  Erzingan  and  Erzeroum,  and  after  a  nine  hours'  march 
we  halted  for  the  night  at  a  little  village  called  Delan.  There  were 
only  twelve  mud  hovels.  The  three  hundred  Kurds  stowed  them- 
selves away  as  best  they  could.  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  resting-place  in  a  stable.  My  horses  were  packed  together  as 
closely  as  possible  on  one  side  ol  the  building.  There  was  just  room 
for  my  followers  and  myself  on  the  other. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  little  hamlet  were  Kurds,  and  the  people 
did  their  best  to  make  the  newly-ai rived  soldiers  comfortable.  The 
latter  were  all  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  villagers;  each  inhabitant 
giving  as  much  bread  as  he  could  spare  toward  the  rations  oi  his 
countrymen.  So  far  as  1  could  learn,  none  of  the  soldiers  had  any 
money  with  them,  and  it  was  a  five  days'  march  to  Erzeroum.  But 
they  evidently  had  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  get  on  without 
money;  a  week  later  I  saw  them  arrive  at  their  destination,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  men  laid  up  with  frost-bite,  they  were 
not  much  the  worse  for  their  journey. 

It  was  very  slippery  as  we  descended  the  slope  which  leads  from 
Delan,  We  drove  our  horses  before  us;  the  little  animals  tacking 
from  side  to  side,  like  ships  beating  against  the  wind,  and  putting 
their  feet  down  with  the  greatest  caution,  so  as  to  make  sure  of  the 
ground  before  them.  We  then  had  to  lead  the  animals  up  the  mount- 
ains, Radford  having  great  difficulty  in  wading  through  the  snow, 
owing  to  his  state  of  debility.  Fortunately  we  soon  arrived  at  a 
place  where  it  was  possible  to  ride.  Here  another  path  branched  oft 
to  the  village  of  Kargan,  but  continuing  by  our  old  track  we  shortly 
came  to  a  fine  stone  bridge,  called  the  Kutta  Kupri.  It  is  about  sev- 
enty-five yards  wide,  and  spans  the  river  Euphrates. 

We  passed  through  a  series  of  natural  basins,  each  of  them  two  or 
three  miles  in  diameter,  and  atler  an  eight  hours'  tiring  march  put 
up  for  the  night  in  the  village  of  Mohallata.  It  contains  about  1,000 
houses,  and  a  small  barracks,  with  quarters  tor  a  squadron  of 
Zaptiehs. 

A  battalion  of  redits  had  also  halted  here.  The  men  had  marched 
from  Erzingan  without  having  had  anything  to  eat  since  they  left 
that  town— the  soldiers  had  gone  more  than  thirty  hours  without 
food.  There  were  no  grumblers  in  the  ranks. 

One  of  the  sergeants  appeared  rather  an  intelligent  fellow;  1  spoke 
to  him  about  the  matter. 

"  We  came  to  a  village,"  he  said;  "  thsre  was  nothing  to  eat,  and 
BO  we  went  without  our  dinners." 
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"  Did  the  irun  make  any  remarks?" 

"  No,  Effendi,  they  knew  that  the  people  would  have  given  them 
food  it  they  had  any  to  spare.  When  we  beat  the  Russians,  go  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  conquer  all  their  country  for  our  Padishah," 
said  the  sergeant,  "  we  shall  have  many  paras,  there  will  be  plenty 
to  eat.  But  our  Padishah  is  poor  now,"  continued  the  man,  sor- 
rowfully, "  he  can  not  give  us  any  pay,  there  is  no  money  in  Stam- 
boul." 

The  captain  of  the  Zaptiehs  accompanied  me  in  my  walk  through 
the  barracks.  This  officer  was  anxious  to  obtain  his  promotion. 

"  I  am  forty  years  of  age,"  he  remarked,  "  and  a  captain's  pay 
is  very  little.     It  is  not  enough  for  me  to  keep  a  wife.     1  want  to  be 
married,  but  before  that  event  can  take  place  1  must  be  a  major. 
Shall  you  see  the  Pasha  at  Erzeroum?"  he  added. 
"Yes." 

"Will  you  speak  to  him  for  me,  and  recommend  me  for  pro- 
motion?" 

"  How  can  1?  1  do  not  belong  to  your  army,  and  am  only  here 
as  a  traveler." 

"  But  you  are  an  Englishman!"  exclaimed  the  Zaptieh,  excitedly. 
"  That  is  quite  sufficient.  The  Pasha  would  know  that  no  En- 
glishman would  recommend  any  one  without  a  reason.  1  should  be 
promoted!" 

"My  good  sir,"  1  observed,  "1  have  only  seen  you  for  a  few 
minutes;  how  could  1  solicit  your  promotion  on  the  ground  of  your 
merits?" 

The  captain  was  not  to  be  rebuffed. 

"]  will  write  down  my  name,"  he  said,  "  and  then  you  will 
speak  to  the  Pasha." 

Taking  a  dirty  piece  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  scribbled  some- 
thing and  handed  it  to  me. 

Forward  again  for  twelve  more  hours,  our  horses  slipping  up,  or 
varying  the  performance  by  falling  into  snow-drifts,  and  we  came 
to  a  spot  where  the  Erzingan  tracK  meets  the  Trebizond  and  Erzeroum 
road.  Here  most  of  the  snow  had  been  cleared  away.  There  was 
but  little  to  impede  our  progress.  Large  caverns  of  several  hundreds 
of  horses  and  mules  were  bringing  cartridges  from  Trebizond; 
bands  of  Bashi  Bazouks  were  with  them  and  on  the  march  to 
Kars. 

We  rode  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Kara  Ou  (Black  Water),  the 
name  given  to  the  Euphrates  in  this  district,  and  presently  were 
met  by  some  Zaptiehs.  Their  leader,  advancing  a  few  steps,  said 
that  he  had  been  ordered  by  the  Pasha  to  meet  me  and  escort  my 
party  into  the  town. 

Erzeroum  lies  at  one  end  of  a  large  plain.  It  is  surrounded  on 
the  north,  south  and  east  sides  by  hills.  A  few  detached  forts  had 
been  thi  own  upon  these  heights.  The  town  itself  is  encircled  by  an 
entrenchment  of  loose  earth — this  defense  was  in  no  place  more  than 
three  quarteis  of  a  mile  from  the  city. 

1  rode  to  .Ismail  Pasha's  residence.     It  is  a  large  building  in  the 
middle  of   the  town,  and  is  also  used  as  an  office  by  the  military 
Pasha. 
Ismail,  the  civil  governor,  is  a  Kurd  by  birth.    Some  of  his  fe- 
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male  relatives  have  made  influential  marriages;  this,  added  to  the 
talents  which  the  Pasha  possesses,  has  raised  him  to  his  present  high 
position. 

He  did  not  think  that  war  would  take  place  between  Turkey  and 
Russia.  A  pacific  speech  made  by  Lord  Derby  had  been  telegraphed 
from  London  to  Erzeroum.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
townspeople  that  the  Tzar  did  not  mean  to  break  the  peace. 

"  It  will  be  much  better  tor  us  if  we  fight  now,"  said  the  Pasha 
when  he  gave  me  the  above-mentioned  information.  "  If  war  is 
postponed7  Russia  will  continue  her  intrigues*  amidst  our  Christian 
population." 

A  few  months  previous  the  Tzar  had  sent  a  decoration  to  the 
Armenian  bishop  of  Erzeioum. 

Thfl  order  had  been  forwarded  through  the  Russian  consul.  The 
latter,  instead  of  asking  Ismail  to  give  the  decoration  to  the  bishop, 
had  ignored  the  Pasha  altogether,  and  had  not  even  invited  him  to 
the  ceremony. 

This  had  been  converted  into  an  Armenian  demonstration.  The 
relations  between  the  Mohammedans  and  Christians  were  not  so 
friendly  as  could  be  desired. 

Erzeroum  is  the  principal  depot  for  the  caravan  trade  which 
is  carried  on  by  the  merchants  in  Teheran  and  their  confreres  in 
Constantinople.  limbaM,  the  tobacco  used  in  nargilehs,  is  ex- 
ported from  Persia  to  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Of  late,  the 
Turkish  authorities  have  increased  the  duly  on  timbaki  from 
eight  to  seventy- six  per  cent.  This  has  been  done  in  consequence 
of  many  Turks  liking  the  Persian  plant  better  than  that  which 
is  grown  in  their  own  country.  The  price  of  ordinary  timbaki 
was  formerly  only  twenty  live  piastres  an  oke  at  Constantinople, 
whilst  Turkish  tobacco  ct  the  same  quality  costs  as  much  as 
sixty- one. 

Ismail  Pasha  was  doubtful  whether  in  the  event  of  war  he  would 
be  able  to  keep  the  Kurds  quiet  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ezeroum. 
Russian  agents  had  been  busily  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  at- 
tempting to  suborn  these  mountaineers.  Money  had  been  lavished 
upon  their  chiefs.  Anxiety  was  expressed  as  to  which  side  they 
would  take. 

"  The  Russians  are  nearly  as  poor  as  we  are,"  continued  the 
Pasha,  "  but  they  have  enough  money  left  for  the  purpose  of 
intrigue.  If  the  war  breaks  out,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
they  will  bring  about  a  massacre  of  Christians  in  Asia  Minor. 
Some  of  the  Kurds  would  obey  any  order  they  might  receive 
iiom  St.  Petersburg.  It  would  go  very  hard  with  us  in  the 
court  of  European  public  opinion,  if  any  fresh  rebellions  had  to 
be  suppressed  by  strong  measures  on  our  part." 

CHAPTER  XL1I. 

AN  Armenian,  the  Pasha's  interpreter,  now  entered  the  room. 
Presently  he  observed  that  the  Russian  consul  at  Eizeroum  had 
just  received  a  telegiam. 

*  See  Consul  Taylor's  Report  on  this  subject,  Appendix  XII. 
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"  He  read  it  to  me  himself,"  said  the  Armenian.  "  He  wants 
its  contents  to  be  made  known  to  you.  It  is  from  the  Russian 
authorities  in  the  Caucasus,  and  has  come  via  Batoum.  It  runs 
as  follows:  '  Two  months  ago,  an  Englishman,  a  ceitain  Cap- 
tain Burnaby,  left  Constantinople,  with  the  object  of  traveling  in 
Asia  Minor.  He  is  a  desperate  enemy  (un  ennemi  acharnt)  of 
Russia.  We  have  lost  all  traces  of  him  since  his  departure  from 
Statnbou].  We  believe  that  the  real  object  of  his  journey  is  to  pass 
the  frontier,  and  enter  Russia.  Do  your  best,  sir,  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  this  aforesaid  captain.  Find  means  to  inform  him 
that  in  the  event  of  his  enteiing  our  territory,  he  will  be  immediate- 
ly expelled.'  ' 

The  following  day  1  went  to  the  English  consulate.  Mr.  Zohrab 
is  our  consul  in  Erzeroum.  He  is  a  good  Turkish  scholar,  besides 
knowing  most  of  the  European  languages. 

1  soon  learned  that  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  inlerpreter's 
story.  It  was  said  that  the  Russians  had  procured  my  photograph, 
and  hung  it  up  in  all  the  frontier  stations,  so  as  to  enable  tlieir 
officers  to  recognize  me  should  I  attempt  to  enter  Russian  territory. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  Paternal 
government  still  took  so  much  interest  in  my  movements.  From  the 
fact  of  the  Russian  agents  having  lost  all  trace  of  me  since  I  left 
Constantinople,  1  presume  that  my  movements  were  watched  during 
our  journey  on  the  steamer,  and  also  in  the  capital.  This  was 
doubtless  done  with  a  kind  motive,  and  to  prevent  my  being  assault- 
ed by  any  fanatical  Mussulmans.  When  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg, 
only  twelve  months  previous,  General  Milutin,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  War,  had  shown  a  most  fatherly  interest  in  my  safety;  he  was 
much  alarmed  lest  1  might  be  assassinated  by  the  Khivans  or  Tur- 
comans in  Central  Asia.  It  was  very  kind  of  him.  1  had  evidently 
not  sufficiently  appreciated  the  philanthropy  ot"  that  gallant  officer, 
and  ot  the  government  which  he  serves. 

1  could  hardly  believe  that  the  Russian  authorities  were  so  inter 
ested  in  my  welfare  as  to  set  spies  to  travel  with  me  on  board  \ 
steamer  or  to  track  my  steps  in  Constantinople. 

I  much  regret  that  my  short  stay  in  that  city  had  not  permitted 
me  to  call  upon  an  old  acquaintance^General  Ig'natieff,  the  Russian 
einbassador  to  the  Porte.  1  should  then  have  been  able  to  give  his 
excellency  my  solemn  assurances  that  1  had  not  the  slightest  inten 
tion  to  cross  the  Russo-Turkish  frontier.  However,  possibly  the 
term  "  solemn  assurances  "  does  not  convey  quite  the  same  meaning 
to  a  Muscovite  diplomate  as  to  an  English  officer;  it  might  havj 
betn  that  his  excellency  would  not  have  placed  any  reliance  on  my 
promises. 

The  odd  part  of  the  matter  was  that  1  had  not  even  dreamed  of 
entering  the  Tzar's  dominions.  J  was  not  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
Russia.  Mr.  Schuyler  had  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  several  of 
the  Tzar's  officials  were  corrupt.  The  scarcity  of  gold  and  the  over- 
whelming paper  currency  proved  the  bankrupt  state  ot  the  country. 
Every  traveler  could  testify  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Euro- 
pean Russia  were  drunkards.  Major  Wood  in  his  book,  the  "  Sea 
of  Aral,"  had  declared  that  some  of  the  conquerors  in  Central  Asia 
were  worse.  These  facts  were  well  known  throughout  Europe.  \ 
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had  traveled  in  Russia  myself.  Then  how  could  the  Russian  au- 
thorities be  so  childish  as  to  think  that  1,  of  all  people,  wished  to 
revisit  the  empire?  On  second  thoughts,  I  could  only  account  lor 
it  by  the  supposition  that  they  were  afraid  lest  1  should  travel 
through  the  Caucasus,  and  discover  their  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Circassians. 

A  tew  years  ago,  a  British  consul  called  attention,  in  an  official 
report,  to  this  subject.  From  what  the  Circassians  whom  1  had  met 
during  my  journey  had  said,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  following  manner  of  treating  Circassian  ladies  is  still  sometimes 
resorted  to  by  the  Russian  promoters  of  Christianity  and  civilization. 
Consul  Dickson  remarks,  in  a  dispatch  dated  Soukoum  Kale, 
March  17th,  1864:  "  A  Russian  detachment  captured  the  village  of 
Toobeh,  inhabited  by  about  100  Abadzekh,  and  after  these  people 
had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners,  they  were  all  massacred  by 
the  Russian  troops.  AMONG  THE  VICTIMS  WERE  TWO 
WOMEN  IN  AN  ADVANCED  STATE  OP  PREGNANCY, 
AND  FIVE  CHILDREN." 

Some  people  who  call  themselves  Christians,  and  who  sympa- 
thize, or  for  political  motives  pretend  to  sympathize  with  Russia, 
attempt  to  gloss  over  these  facts  by  observing  that  the  Circassians 
are  a  nation  of  freebooters,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  rule  them  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  and  through  their  fears.  So  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  thieves  and  other  malefactors,  it  is  justifiable  to  murder  preg- 
nant women,  and  fire  upon  little  children! 

Amongst  other  ways  of  compelling  the  Circassians  to  submit  to 
their  conquerors  was  one  so  fiendish,  that  if  proof  was  not  at  hand 
to  confirm  the  statement,  1  should  hesitate  to  place  it  before  the 
reader. 

In  order  to  frighten  the  mountaineers  and  civilize  them  d  la 
Russe,  the  Tzar's  soldiers  cut  oft  the  heads  and  scooped  out  the  eyes 
of  several  men,  women  and  children;  then  nailing  the  eyeless  heads 
on  trees,  they  placed  placards  underneath  them,  saying,  "  Go  now 
and  complain  to  the  Kralli  of  the  English,  and  ask  her  to  send  you 
an  oculist." 

An  Englishman,  Mr.  Stewart  Rolland,  of  Dibden,  Hants,  has 
traveled  in  Circassia.  He  can  authenticate  my  statement.  One  of 
these  blood-stained  placards  is  in  his  possession.  He  will  show  it  to 
any  one  who  wishes  to  see  tor  himself  a  proof  of  Russian  civilization. 

It  may  be  asked  why  these  Muscovite  gentlemen  were  so  invete- 
rate against  Great  Britain.  The  Circassians  formerly  were  of  opin- 
ion that  England  would  help  them  against  their  foe.  Some  years 
ago*  they  actually  sent  two  chiefs,  to  state  their  grievances  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  These  chiefs  being  asked  why  they  counted 
upon  England's  good  offices,  said : 

"  We  have  been  told  that  the  English  nation  is  a  great  nation,  and 
a  nation  that  protects  the  distressed.  Our  wives  and  our  children, 
our  little  ones  and  our  old  men  said  to  us  with  groans  and  tears, 
'  You  must  go  to  that  nation,  and  get  us  help. '  And  we  replied, 
'  We  will  go,  and  we  will  tell  that  nation  that  if  they  do  not  give  us 
help  we  shall  become  the  slaves  of  Russia,  or  shall  be  destroyed  by 

*  See  statement  made  by  the  Circassian  Deputies,  Appendices  IX.  and  X. 
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Russia.  We  grown  men  will  not  become  slaves,  but  who  knows 
what  will  happen  to  those  who  come  after  us;  and  once  enslaved, 
they  will  be  an  army  in  the  hands  of  Russia  to  attack  the  great  En- 
glish nation.' " 

The  Circassian  chiefs  visited  England  in  1862.  Some  Englishmen 
thought  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  interfere  with  a  strong  power 
like  Russia,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  mountaineers.  The  assistance 
asked  for  was  denied.  The  Russian  authorities  did  not  value  the 
Caucasus  so  lightly  as  our  Euglish  officials. 

This  can  be  shown  by  the  following  extiaet*  from  a  memoir 
drawn  up  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  foi  the  instruction  of  the  pres- 
ent Emperor  Alexander : 

"  Our  inheritance  is  the  East,  anil  we  must  not  suffer  our  activity 
in  that  quarter  to  relax  for  a  single  moment.  Our  aim  is,  and  re- 
mains, Constantinople,  which  is  destined  in  our  hands  to  become 
the  center  of  the  world,  and  the  eternal  door  to  Asia.  For  a  long 
time  England  has  had  the  supremacy^  of  the  ocean;  but  the  same 
position  whicn  we  have  attained  on  land  will  be  occupied  by  our 
maritime  power.  The  possession  of  Constantinople,  the  Dardanelles, 
the  whole  literal  ol  the  Black  Sea  are  indispensable  to  us.  The  sea 
is  to  become  one  great  Russian  port  and  cruising-giound  for  our  fleets. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  claimed  Constantinople  and  the  Dardan- 
elles, when  Napoleon  proposed  the  partition  of  Turkey  to  aim.  At 
a  later  period,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  himself  made  a  like 
proposal.  The  great  Catherine  foretold  in  prophetical  spirit,  that  the 
execution  of  the  grand  scheme  would  be  reserved  for  her  second 
grandson.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  has  taken  the  task  upon  himself. 
Everything  of  a  higher  order  on  which  Mussulman  life  rests  has 
disappeared.  Old  forms  and  habits  are  upset;  all  higher  education 
and  activity  are  wanting;  the  complete  dissolution  is  near  at  hand. 
Europe  will  try  to  oppose  our  taking  possession  of  Turkey.  Our 
conquest  advances  step  by  step,  without  any  considerable  sacrifice 
on  our  part.  It  extends  already  to  the  vicinity  of  Stamboul.  Our 
apparent  moderation  restrains  even  our  enemies  from  taking  up 
arms.  Things,  too,  are  not  quite  ripe  yet.  The  erection  of  forts  and 
the  arming  of  all  important  spots  on  the  Blacit  Sea  is  an  indispensable 
preliminaiy.  We  have  to  continue  our  si  niggle  with  the  tribes  of 
the  Caucasus.  It  is  sometimes  troublesome,  but  it  exercises  our 
armies,  and  covers  our  preparations  in  the  Black  Sea.  Our  modera- 
tion in  (he  Treaty  of  Adrianople  deprived  England  itself  of  every 
pretext  for  interference;  yet  we  obtained  everything  that  we  wanted. 
By  fostering  Egypt  we  continued  afterward  to  weaken  Turkey. 
Events  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  splendor  of  our  armsaie  not 
far  distant.  We  keep  the  divan  in  good  disposition  toward  us,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  dependence  upon  us.  It  is  most  important  to 
confirm  the  Sultan  in  his  pseudo-reforms,  and  to  push  him  on  in  the 
same  way;  but  it  will  be  expedient  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
any  real  improvement  foi  the  military  regeneration.  Of  equal  im- 
portance is  it  that  the  Porte  should  never  get  clear  of  financial  em- 
barrassment." 

*  This  extract  is  quoted  from  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Circassia," 
published  by  Hardwicke  in  180* 
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The  possession  of  the  Caucasus  is  undoubtedly  most  important  to 
Russia.  It  enables  her  to  make  preparations  for  a  inarch  westward 
toward  Scutari,  and  another  southward  in  I  he  direction  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  without  considering  the  possibility  of  her  some  day  taking  a 
fancy  to  the  Bey  of  Iskenderoon. 

Should  Russia  ever  take  possession  of  Armenia,*  Persia  would  oe 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Tzar.  The  latter  would  command  the  highlands 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  could  descend  upon  tlievalleysf  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris.:):  Syria  would  be  exposed,  to  his  attack.  We  should 
have  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  he  might  wish  to  invade  Egypt.  It  is 
quite  true  that  England  could  easily  defend  Syria  against  all  the 
Tzar's  forces— but  this  would  cost  money.  We  should  have  to  in- 
crease our  military  expenditure  by  several  millions  a  year.  This 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  British  tax-payer. 

People  may  aigue  that  the  Caucasus  is  far-off  from  the  points 
which  1  have  mentioned:  so  it  is;  the  Russian  frontier  town  in  Asia 
Minor,  Guinri,  is  more  than  one  thousand  miles  from  Scutari.  It  is 
not  likely  that  in  one,  two,  or  even  three  campaigns,  the  Tzar's 
troops  would  be  able  to  reach  that  town.  The  policy  of  the  Russian 
officials  is  a  safe  one.  They  do  not  attempt  to  fwallow  at  one  time 
more  territory  than  they  can  easily  digest. 

This  is  what  the  possession  of  the  Caucasus  means  to  Russia. 
Should  the  fortune  of  war  ever  enable  us  once  again  to  place  our 
heel  upon  the  throat  of  the  Muscovite,  we  must  not  forget  the  Cir- 
cassians. The  people  ought  to  be  freed  to  act  as  a  barrier  between 
Russia  and  the  Sultan's  eastern  dominions. 


CHAPTER  XL1II. 

THEUE  was  not  much  European  society  at  Erzeroum.  It  was 
made  up  of  the  English,  French,  and  Russian  consuls  and  their 
families;  no  other  European,  so  far  as  1  could  learn,  being  in  the 
town.  The  Russian  official  was  an  energetic  man.  A  short  time  pre- 
vious he  had  discovered  that  some  Circassians  had  the  intention  to 
leave  the  Caucasus,  and  enter  Turkey.  He  had  telegraphed  the  news 
in  cipher  to  the  Russian  authorities.  Troops  had  been  sent  to  the 
Circassian  villages.  The  inhabitants  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of 
packing  up  their  goods  and  chattels.  Very  strong  measures  had 
been  taken.  It  was  not  likely  that  any  similar  attempt  would  be 
made  by  the  inhabitants.  There  were  now  hardly  any  of  them  left. 

An  empty  house  is  better  than  a  bad  tenant;  this  seems  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Tzar's  generals  in  the  Caucasus.  It  is  undoubtedly 
cheaper  to  hang  a  prisoner  than  to  imprison  him.  The  Russian  offi- 
cers have  great  ideas  of  economy  in  this  respect.  The  Russian 
consuls  at  Erzeroum  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  past  in  intrigu- 
ing with  the  Armenians.  Many  Christians  belonging  to  the  higher, 
moneyed  classes  were  in  favor  of  Russian  rule — almost  all  of  them 
being  supplied  with  Russian  passports.  The  traffic  in  such  docu- 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 

t  See  routes  which  cross  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  Appendix  XTV. 

t  See  Importance  of  Syria  from  a  Military  Point  of  View,  Appendix  XV. 
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ments  carried  on  in  the  Erzeroum  district  was  very  great.  No  largo 
town  in  Armenia  is  free  trom  pseudo-Russians.  Consul  Taylor, 
writing  from  Erzeroum  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  on  March  the  19th, 
1869,  remarks  about  the  Russian  consul,  who  was  then  in  that  city, 
as  follows:  "  The  exaggerated  prelensions,  overbearing  conduct,  and 
ostentatious  display  of  the  Russian  consul  in  his  relations  with  the 
local  authorities  in  which  it  is  needless  to  say  other  consuls  do  not 
indulge,  coupled  with  the  unaccountable  servility  of  the  Turkish 
officials  here  in  their  intercourse  with  him,  tend  among  an  ignorant 
people  to  give  a  false  value  to  his  particular  importance,  or,  rather, 
to  that  of  the  country  he  serves — which  is  still  further  strengthening 
their  belief  (alluding  to  Armenians)  that  no  other  power  than  Russia 
is  so  able  or  willing  to  help  them — makes  them  eager  to  apply  to 
him  in  their  differences,  and  to  acquire  DOCUMENTS  that  to  them 
appear  claims  to  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power  in  their  behalf. 
That  the  INTRIGUING,  meddling  conduct  of  the  RUSSIAN  CON- 
SUL is  approved,  I  may  state  that  although  in  disfavor  with  the  Em- 
bassy at  Constantinople,  he  is  SUPPORTED  by  the  AUTHORI- 
TIES in  the  CAUCASUS,  to  whose  diplomatic  Chancery,  at  Tiflis, 
he  is  directly  subordinate.  It  is  the  POLICY  of  the  RUSSIAN 
GOVERNMENT,  and  therefore  of  its  AGENTS,  to  encourage  such 
ideas — as  also  to  exaggerate  real,  existing  evils,  or  trump  up  imagin- 
ary complaints,  in  order  to  keep  up  that  CHROIN  1C  DISAFFEC- 
TION so  suitable  to  the  line  of  conduct  it  has  always  pursued  in  the 
limits  of  Eastern  countries." 

I  now  learned  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  had  been  nominally 
spent  in  throwing  up  some  earthworks  round  Erzeroum.  They  were 
said  to  have  cost  a  million  of  liras,  nobody  seemed  to  know  how  the 
money  had  been  spent.  1  had  not  as  yet  visited  the  fortifica- 
tions. From  what  I  could  gather,  the  defenses  were  in  a  very  bad 
state.  It  was  stated  that  they  would  be  utterly  untenable  in  the 
event  of  an  attack. 

One  thing  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  classes  in 
Erzeroum — with  the  exception  possibly  of  the  Russian  Consul  whose 
acquaintance  I  did  not  have  the  pleasure  of  making;  this  was,  that 
should  the  Armenians  ever  get  the  upper  hand  in  Anatolia,  their 
government  would  be  much  more  corrupt  than  the  actual  adminis- 
tration. It  was  corroborated  by  the  Armenians  themselves;  the 
stories  which  they  told  me  of  several  of  the  wealthier  and  more  in- 
fluential of  their  fellow-countrymen  thoroughly  bore  out  the  idea.* 

The  soldiers  in  Erzeroum  were  very  discontented  about  the  way  in 
which  they  had  received  their  pay,  or,  rather,  I  should  say,  some  of 
their  back  pay,  as  the  amount  owing  to  them  was  now  more  than 
twelve  months  in  arrear.  Where  formerly  they  used  to  be  paid  in 
metattique—a.  debased  coinage  of  silver  mixed  with  copper,  but 
which  always  keeps  its  value  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pias- 
tres to  the  lira — they  were  now  being  paid  in  catme  or  bank-notes. 
Caiine  had  depreciated  enormously,  a  lira  being  worth  at  Constanti- 
nople two  hundred  piastres.  The  Governor  of  Erzeroum  had  issued 
an  order  that  a  paper  piastre  was  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  a 

*  See  Mr.  Taylor's  Report  to  the  British  Government  on  this  matter,  Appen- 
dix XXII. 
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metallic  piastre.  This  did  not  prevent  things  from  rising  in  value. 
The  soldiers  were  not  able  to  buy  half  so  much  with  their  caime  as 
formerly  with  their  metaUique.  They  had  petitioned  the  governor 
on  this  subject  and  were  in  hopes  that  he  would  let  them  be  paid 
after  the  Constantinople  rate  of  exchange. 

The  following  day  1  went  to  the  Military  Hospital,  a  large  build- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  town.  Many  of  the  patients  were  suffering 
from  typhoid  fever,  and  others  from  frost-bite.  The  men  who  had 
marched  from  the  soul  hern  provinces  of  the  empire  had  felt  the  ex- 
treme cold  in  Erzeroum.  Their  clothes,  well  adapted  for  the  climate 
of  Bagdad,  were  no  protection  against  the  low  temperature  on  the 
mountains.  There  were  also  several  cases  of  ophthalmia  and  pneu- 
monia. 

The  head  surgeon  in  the  hospital  was  a  Greek  and  one  of  his  as- 
sistants a  Hungarian.  They  both  appeared  to  be  intelligent  men,  and 
bewailed  the  lack  of  resources  for  the  hospital. 

"  We  have  enough  at  present,"  said  the  Hungarian;  "but  it  is 
the  time  of  peace.  When  the  war  breaks  out  we  shall  require  medi- 
cines and  instruments;  how  the  government  will  be  able  to  pay  lor 
them  1  do  not  know.  Every  para*  will  be  required  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  field.  .Notwithstanding  the  best  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities,  the  wounded  will  many  of  them  be  left  to  rot." 

The  wards  were  well  ventilated.  But  owing  to  the  dearth  of  ac- 
commodation, patients  laid  up  with  typhus  were  lying  next  to  men 
suffering  from  ophthalmia.  It  was  impossible  to  separate  the  differ- 
ent classes.  The  doors,  too,  did  not  fit.  On  opening  one  of  them, 
a  current  of  cold  air  cut  -through  the  room,  and  attacked  those  pa- 
tients who  were  suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Hollow 
coughs  could  be  heard  from  all  sides  of  the  apartment. 

The  name  of  every  inmate,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  writ- 
ten in  French  over  his  pallet,  and  the  sufferers  seemed  to  be  much 
attached  to  their  attendants. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  in  this  hospital,"  remarked 
the  Greek,  as  i  finished  my  inspection,  ''  is  wine.  The  Turks  who 
come  from  the  south  suffer  from  poorness  of  blood.  They  have 
never  drunk  wine  before,  their  law  prevents  them ;  when  they  re- 
ceive alcohol  as  a  medicine  the  effect  is  marvelous." 

1  now  walked  to  one  of  the  barracks,  to  see  the  cavalry  regiment 
which  had  left  Sivas  while  1  was  in  that  town.  It  had  just  arrived 
in  Erzeroum.  An  officer  accompanied  me  through  the  stables.  They 
were  large  and  lofty.  The  saddles,  arms,  and  accouterments  were 
clean  and  bright,  and  the  men  appeared  very  particular  about  these 
matters;  the  colonel  telling  me,  with  a  certain  amount  of  pride,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  long  march  from  Sivas,  he  had  no  casts  of  sore 
backs  arnons  the  horses  in  his  regiment. 

Ijnfortunately  there  was  only  one  other  cavalry  regiment  in  that 
part  ot  Anatolia.  The  Turks  in  the  event  of  war,  would  have  to 
depend  upon  their  Circassian  irregulars  for  outpost  duty.  Now  if 
there  is  one  branch  of  warfare,  which  requires  study  more  than 
another  it  is  outpost  duty.  The  safety  of  an  army  depends  upon  this 
being  well  done.  Intelligent  cavalry  officers  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of 

*  A  small  coin,  but  often  used  as  a  general  term  to  express  money. 
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the  commander  ot  an  expedition.  A  general  who  is  not  supplied 
with  a  numerous  and  efficient  cavalry  is  like  a  deaf  and  blind  man; 
he  knows  nothing  of  what  is  going  on  around  him.*  My  compan- 
ion was  well  aware  of  this.  He  regretted  that  there  were  not  more 
cavalry  regiments  on  the  frontier. 

"  We  shall  do  our  best,"  he  said,  "  but  there  are  only  400  troop- 
ers; when  we  are  killed  theie  will  be  no  one  to  replace  us." 

He  was  not  so  sanguine  about  the  result  of  the  war  as  many  of 
the  officers  with  whom  I  had  conversed. 

"  1  fought  against  the  Russians  in  the  Crimea,"  was  his  remark 
in  this  subject.  "  They  have  very  little  money,"  he  continued; 
"  however,  we  have  less.  We  shall  have  to  buy  arms  from  abroad. 
So  long  as  we  have  gold,  your  manufacturers  will  supply  us;  when 
we  have  no  liras  lett,  there  will  be  no  more  rifles  and  cartridges. 
We  have  plenty  of  men.  We  can  recruit  from  the  Mussulmans 
throughout  Asia.  We  can  put  into  the  field  quite  as  many  troops  as 
the  Russians.  The  latter  are  not  to  be  despised  as  soldiers;  they  will 
die  in  their  places.  Our  men  will  do  the  same.  It  will  be  a  ques- 
tion of  money  and  the  longest  purso  will  win." 

From  the  cavalry  barracks  1  proceeded  to  a  large  khan,  originally 
constructed  for  travelers  but  now  given  over  to  the  troops.  Here  a 
battalion  of  redifs  (reserves)  was  quartered.  They  had  just  received 
their  uniforms— a  blue  tunic  and  trousers,  very  much  like  the  dress 
worn  by  the  red  French  infantry,  and  were  armed  with  Martini-Pea- 
body  rifles— a  quantity  of  these  firearms  having  been  recently  pur- 
chased from  an  American  firm. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  troops  were  lodged  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend them;  they  were  dirty  and  low,  besides  being  overcrowded. 
The  officers'  rooms  adjoined  the  men's  dormitories,  and  were  equally 
filthy. 

A  captain  was  drilling  his  company  in  one  of  the  passages,  and 
was  making  the  soldiers  go  through  the  motions  as  if  they  were  vol- 
ley-firing. The  moment  the  men  had  their  rifles  to  the  s'houlder  he 
gave  the  word  "  tire;"  there  was  no  time  allowed  for  taking  aim. 

The  same  fault  1  subsequently  observed  in  a  battalion  which  was 
ordered  to  form  a  square  to  resist  cavalry.  The  band  was  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  square,  the  men,  so  soon  as  the  music  struck  up, 
commenced  firing  independently— the  object  of  each  soldier  being  to 
discharge  his  rifle  as  rapidly  as  possible,  the  officers  encouraging 
them  in  this  bad  habit,  f  If  the  same  system  is  to  be  carried  on  in  a 
war  with  Russia,  tUe  Sultan's  army  in  Anatolia  will  soon  be  with- 
out ammunition. 


CHAPTER  XL1V. 

EKZEKOUM  was  certainly  Hie  land  of  rumors,  or,  to  use  a  slang 
expression,  "  shaves."  Shortly  after  returning  to  my  quarters,  the 
Pasha  called  and  said  that  he  had  received  a  telegram  to  the  eflect 

*  Fortunately  for  the  Turks  in  the  present  war,  the  Russian  cavalry  has  so 
far  proved  itself  very  inefficient. 

t  This  actually  happened  in  the  first  engagements  in  the  neighborhood  cf 
Deli  Baba. 
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that  England,  Germany,  and  Turkey  were  to  be  allies  in  the  coming 
struggle. 

"  Do  you  believe  it?"  1  inquired. 

"  Weil,"  replied  the  pasha,  "  the  Germans,  it  is  said,  do  not  like 
the  Russians,  and  Russia  is  believed  to  be  an  ally  of  France." 

"  If  Germany  does  not  fight  France  soon,"  observed  another 
Turk,  "  France  will  be  too  strong  for  Germany." 

"  That  is  what  1  think,"  said  the  Pasha;  "  Germany  sees  the 
nation  that  she  has  beaten  making  every  effort  to  become  strong,  so 
as  to  revenge  herself  for  her  defeat.  Bismarck  will  not  be  likely  to 
await  that  event." 

A  Turkish  engineer  officer  now  entered  the  room.  He  informer! 
us  (hat  a  telegram  had  arrived  to  say  that  the  English  Parliament 
had  been  opened. 

"  What  will  they  say  about  Turkey?"  continued  the  officer. 

"  Probably  some  more  about  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,"  I  replied; 
"  but  1  really  do  not  know." 

"  You  English  people,"  observed  the  engineer,  "  think  that  you 
know  a  great  deal  about  what  is  passing  in  foreign  countries.  You 
know  nothing  at  all  about  Turkey.  Can  the  people  al  your  embassy 
speak  Turkish?" 

"  One  can." 

"  All  our  officials  in  England  can  speak  English,"  said  the  en- 
gineer. "  Our  newspapers  say  that  you  receive  your  information 
from  people  who  are  sent  to  travel  for  different  English  journals, 
and  that  hardly  any  of  these  men  can  speak  Turkish :  is  that  the 
case?"  he  continued: 

'*  Our  newspapers,  as  a  rule,  are  very  well  informed." 

"  They  wrote  a  great  many  falsehoods  about  us  in  Bulgaria,  "said 
the  officer;  "  our  journals  say  that  the  writers  were  bribed  by  Rus- 
sia." 

"  Englishmen  do  not  sell  their  pens,"  1  observed;  "  this  is  a  habit 
which  is  more  likely  to  exist  in  your  country  than  in  my  own." 

"If  England,  Austria,  and  ourselves  fight  Russia,  "said  the  Pasha, 
"  we  shall  annihilate  Russia.  Do  you  think  France  will  be  against 
us?" 

"Probably  not." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  France  were  our  foe,"  said  the  Pasha;  "  the 
French  are  brave  soldiers,  and  were  our  friends  in  the  Crimea." 

"  Allah  only  knows  what  will  happen,"  said  another  of  the  com- 
pany; "  we  are  in  His  hands!" 

1  now  mentioned  to  the  Pasha  that.  Mohammed  had  come  with  me 
as  a  servant  from  Tokat,  and  inquired  if  1  might  keep  him  during 
my  stay  in  Asia  Minor? 

"  Is  he  a  soldiei  ?"  said  the  Pasha. 

"Yes." 

"  Well,  there  will  be  no  n'ghting  at  present;  he  can  remain  with, 
you  till  you  reach  Batoum;  a  battalion  from  Tokat  is  in  that  town; 
he  can  join  there." 

Later  in  the  day,  1  rode  round  the  fortifications,  accompanied  by 
a  Turkish  officer.  There  were  nineteen  small  forts— those  on  Ihe 
Kara  side  being  on  an  average  3,000  yards  from  the  town,  but  those 
in  the  direction  of  Ardahan  only  1,000. 
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On  the  south  a  mountain  descends  to  within  a  very  short  distance 
of  Erzeroum.  There  is  a  direct  road  from  Van  to  Mousb,  aud  from 
that  town  to  the  mountain  which  commands  the  city.  1  learned 
that  no  preparations  had  been  made  to  defend  this  height,  but,  In- 
shallah,  so  soon  as  the  winter  was  over,  a  redoubt  will  be  thrown  up 
in  that  direction. 

Two  water-channels  lead  from  this  mountain  into  Erzeroum;  if 
nn  enemy  once  had  possession  of  tbe  eminence,  he  would  be  able  to 
turn  them  off  from  the  town.  There  are  a  few  wells  in  the  city. 
The  water  supply  is  insufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

Erzeroum  is  entered  by  three  posterns,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Stamboul,  Ardahan,  and  Ears  gates.  The  roads  from  them  lead  to 
Ardahan,  Kars,  Van,  Erzingan  and  Trebizond.  On  the  Van  road, 
and  about  five  miles  from  Erzeroum,  there  is  a  position  known  as 
the  Palandukain  defile:  here  it  bad  been  proposed  to  build  a  fort — 
that  is,  so  soon  as  the  weather  became  a  little  warmer.  It  was  also 
the  intention  to  construct  another  at  Gereguzek,  eighteen  miles  from 
Erzeroum,  on  the  Ardahan  road. 

The  officer  now  remarked  that  the  Deve  Boinou  Bogaz,  five  miles 
from  Erzeroum,  and  on  the  Kars  road,  would  be  a  good  place  for  z 
fort,  whilst  redoubts,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  thrown  up  at 
Kupri-Kui— a  place  nine  hours  from  Erzeroum,  and  where  there  is 
a  branch  road  to  Bayazid.  He  added  that  some  more  defenses 
should  be  made  at  the  Soghana  defile,  which  is  twenty-four  houra 
from  Erzeroum.  If  this  were  done,  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
the  Russians  to  advance  by  that  route. 

The  important  positions  on  the  Bayazid  road  are  at  Deli  Baba— a 
narrow  gorge  through  high  mountains,  and  which  pass,  the  Turk 
declared,  was  impregnable— at  the  Taher  Gedi,  a  five  hours'  march 
irom  Deli  Baba,  and  at  Kara  Kilissa;  after  which  the  road  is  level 
to  Bayazid. 

The  forls  around  Erzeroum  were  many  of  them  armed  with 
bronze  cannon,  which  had  been  manufactured  at  Constantinople. 
The  artilleryrren  had  very  little  knowledge  of  these  pieces.  The 
officers  in  command  of  the  different  batteries  were  ignorant  of  the 
distances  to  the  different  points  within  range  of  tluir  guns. 

A  million  of  liras  had  been  spent  in  the  construction  of  the  de- 
fenses of  Erzeroum;  after  riding  .round  them,  it  was  difficult  for  me 
to  imagine  what  had  been  done  with  the  money.*  As  it  is,  this  sum 
has  been  entirely  wasted;  Erzeroum,  it  assailed  by  a  resolute  foe, 
would  not  be  able  to  offer  any  resistance — the  easiest  points  of  attack 
being  by  the  A.rdahan  or  the  Van  road. 

Later  in  the  day.  1  dined  with  our  consul,  Mr.  Zohrab.  There 
was  an  Armenian  present,  the  Pasha's  interpretei,  and  also  Mr. 
Zohrab's  dragoman,  a  gentleman  who  I  believe  i»  of  Arab  parent- 
age. The  conversation  after  dinner  turned  upon  the  Kurds;  the 
consul,  lighting  his  cigarette,  remarked  that  there  were  several  curi 
ous  anecdotes  with  reference  to  these  wild  mountaineers. 

On  being  pressed  to  relate  one,  Mr.  Zohrab  began: 

*  Since  my  stay  at  Erzeroum,  the  defenses  of  thai  city  have  been  strength- 
ened. 
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"  Not  long  ago,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Karpoot,  a  Kurdish 
robber  attacked  a  Turkish  merchant.  The  robber  was  wounded. 
He  fled  from  the  scene  of  his  cunie,  and  took  refuge  in  the  house  of 
a  Kurd  known  as  Miri  Mehmed,  a  rich  and  powerful  sheik,  or 
chief.  News  of  the  outrage  reached  Erzeroum.  The  Pasha  sent 
orders  to  the  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  slieik'a 
encampment  to  arrest  the  robber.  The  chief  soon  heard  of  this.  He 
was  able  to  dispose  of  several  thousand  armed  men.  He  was  not  at 
all  inclined  to  submit.  In  the  meantime  the  officer,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  arrest  the  Kurd,  wrote  to  the  sheik  and  invited  him  to 
dinner. 

"  The  colonel  had  lately  taken  to  himself  a  young  and  beautiful 
bride,"  added  the  consul,  by  way  of  a  parenthesis.  "  Most  of  the 
officers  in  his  regiment  were  married  men.  The  day  fixed  for  the 
dinner  arrived.  At  the  appointed  hour  the  sheik  rode  down  to  the 
encampment.  He  was  unaccompanied  by  any  retainers;  dismount- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  colonel's  tent,  he  passed  the  threshold.  The 
officer  received  his  guest  very  courteously,  gave  him  a  magnificent 
entertainment,  and,  after  the  dinner  was  over,  asked  him  to  give  up 
the  Kurdish  robber.  To  this,  however,  the  Kurd  would  not  agree. 
'  He  has  eaten  bread  and  salt  in  my  house,'  was  his  reply.  '  1  shall 
not  surrender  him.'  The  officer  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persua- 
sion: finally,  discovering  that  the  Kurd  was  obdurate,  he  arose,  and, 
taking  a  document  from  his  pocket,  showed  him  that  his  orders 
were  to  arrest  the  sheik  himself  sooner  than  that  the  robber  should 
be  allowed  to  escape.  '  So  you  mean  to  arrest  me?'  said  the  Kurd. 
4  You  probably  think  that,  because  1  am  unattended,  1  have  no  one 
at  my  beck  and  call.  Wait!  If  I  have  not  returned  to  my  encamp- 
ment in  three  hours'  time,  my  men  will  come  here  to  look  for  me; 
and  I  tell  you  what  will  happen.  1  shall  take  the  wife  you  love 
best,  I  will  revenge  myself  by  dishonoring  her  before  your  eyes.  My 
men  shall  do  the  same  to  the  wives  of  every  officer  in  your  regi- 
ment!' The  colonel  was  dreadfully  alarmed  at  this,"  continued  the 
consul.  "  He  knew  that  the  sheik  was  quite  capable  of  carrying  his 
threat  into  effect,  he  trembled  at  the  vast  superiority  of  numbers  on 
the  side  of  the  Kurds.  He  went  down  upon  his  knees,  and  implored 
the  chief  for  mercy.  The  other  officers  were  equally  alarmed.  They 
entreated  the  Kurd  to  depart.  The  colonel,  kneeling  down  on  the 
ground,  embraced  the  sheik's  feet  as  a  sign  of  humility  and  respect. 
The  chief  was  inflexible,"  added  the  speaker.  "  He  stood  motion- 
less as  a  block  of  stone.  He  made  no  remark.  At  last  the  colonel, 
goaded  to  a  state  of  frenzy,  sprung  to  his  feet  and  cried  out  to  the 
chieftain,  '  You  are  worse  than  a  Christian!  you  are  not  a  Moham- 
medan! You  have  eaten  bread  and  salt  in  my  house,  and  yet  you 
wish  to  do  me  this  great  wrong.'  '  And  what  did  you  wish  to  do  to 
me?"  said  the  Kurd.  '  You  thought  that  1  was  without  my  followers 
and  unprotected.  You  wished  to  take  me  a  prisoner  to  Egin;  and  then 
what  would  have  been  my  fate?  Perhaps  I  should  have  been  put  in 
jail  or  hanged,  as  has  been  the  lot  of  some  of  my  tribe.  But,'  added 
the  sheik, '  you  have  thrown  in  my  teeth  the  remark  that  1  am  worse 
than  a  Christian!  1  will  show  you  it  1  am  so.  My  followers  will  be 
here  in  a  very  short  time.  They  shall  not  harm  your  women.  To- 
morrow morning  1  will  go  with  you  to  Karpoot;  but  only  on  one 
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condition — that  we  ride  there  without  any  of  our  men.  1  will  send 
for  my  wite  whom  1  love,  and  you  shall  take  your  wife  whom  you 
love.  They  shall  accompany  us.  We  will  go  together  to  the 

governor  of  the  town.'  The  next  day  they  started,"  added  Mr. 
ohrab.  "  The  governor  was  first  of  all  fur  treating  the  Kurd  very 
severely;  but  when  the  news  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  authorities, 
and  all  the  facts  of  the  case  were  known,  an  order  came  to  release 
the  chief." 

"  From  whom  did  you  learn  this  story?"  1  inquired. 

"  From  a  Hungarian  doctor  who  was  attached  to  the  battalion  in 
question,  and  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
scheme. ' ' 

"  Some  of  these  Kurds  are  very  chivalrous  fellows,"  remarked  an 
Armenian.  "  However,  they  are  great  robbers,  and  a  curse  to  the 
neighborhood.  They  often  bribe  the  Pashas,"  he  continued.  "  and 
when  troops  are  sent  to  force  the  mountaineers  to  submit,  the  general 
in  command,  instead  of  surrounding  the  mountain,  or  blocking  up 
nil  the  passes,  will  purposely  leave  one  or  two  defiles  open.  The 
Kurds  then  escape,  and  the  Pasha  telegraphs  back  to  Constantinople 
that  perfect  order  reigns  throughout  the  district  under  his  com- 
mand." 

"  What  will  the  Kurds  do  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Russia?"  I 
inquired. 

•'  They  will  go  with  the  side  which  pays  them  the  most  money," 
•ivas  the  reply.  "  They  are  many  of  them  known  to  be  in  Russian 
pay,  and  presents  are  continually  being  sent  by  the  authoiities  in  the 
Caucasus  to  the  chiefs  in  this  part  of  Anatolia." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

IT  was  bitterly  cold  at  Erzeroum.  The  thermometer  had  fallen 
below  zero.  The  hulf-clad  recruits  could  be  seen  running  up  and 
down  in  front  of  their  barracks,  endeavoring  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  There  were  at  that  time  about  12,000  troops  in  the  town. 
The  numbei  was  continually  changing,  every  week  fresh  battalions 
of  redifs  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  then  the  older  soldiers  were 
inarched  off  in  the  direction  of  Bayazid,  Kars,  and  Ardahan. 

Wood  was  dear  in  the  market.  The  inhabitants  had  to  trust  to 
their  tezek,  the  dried  excrement  of  cows,  bulls,  and  oxen.  The 
town  is  in  the  form  of  a  pentagon.  Its  appearance  from  afar  off 
has  been  compared  by  a  traveler  to  a  ship  of  enormous  size,  raised 
by  the  waves  and  thrown  into  a  neglected  bay.  The  mainmast  is 
an  old  tower,  which  stands  out  conspicuously  amidst  the  mud-built 
houses. 

Formerly,  there  used  to  be  a  great  trade  between  this  town  and 
Persia.  All  the  caravans  going  from  the  latter  country  to  Trebizond 
pass  through  Erzeroum,  and  halt  a  few  days  to  dispose  of  some  mer- 
chandise. Of  late  years,  a  great  deal  of  the  Persian  trade  has  found 
its  way  via  Khoi  and  Erivanto  Tiflis.  The  caravans  between  Persia 
and  Erzeroum  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  some  eighteen  years 
ago.  Two  per  cent,  duty  is  charged  upon  all  merchandise  going 
from  Erzeroum  to  Persia,  and  eight  per  cent,  upon  imported  goods. 
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Any  article  manufactured  in  Erzeroum,  and  sent  out  of  the  town 
without  being  marked  with  the  government  stamp,  as  a  sign  that  it 
has  paid  the  duty,  is  liable  to  be  confiscated. 

The  following  morning  I  was  avvoke  by  Ismail  Pasha's  head  serv- 
ant. It  was  bitterly  cold.  He  proceeded  to  make  a  little  fire  in  the 
stove.  From  time  to  time  he  looked  at  me  in  an  excited  manner., 
then  he  would  blow  the  fire.  There  was  evidently  something  on  his 
mind. 

"  What  is  it?"  1  inquired.     "  Have  the  Russians  arrived?" 

"  No,  Eftendi,  but  the  Pasha  has  hanged  himself,  that  is  all!" 

"  Not  Ismail  Pasha?"  I  exclaimed,  at  once  thinking  of  rny  hos- 
pitable old  host. 

"No,  Eflendi,  not  Ismail,  but  a  military  Pasha — a  young  man, 
only  forty.  Woe  is  me!  He  has  hanged  himself;  our  Pasha  has 
gone  to  his  house  with  all  the  other  Pashas.  The  body  is  quite 
cold;  if  the  Eflendi  were  to  go  there,  perhaps  he  might  bring  it  to 
life  again." 

"  1  am  not  a  Hakim,"  1  said. 

"  Yes,  Effendi,  you  are.  Mohammed  has  told  me  that  you  have 
some  medicine." 

"  Nonsense.     But  what  made  the  Pasha  hang  himself?" 

"  Effendi,  no  one  knows  for  certain.  It  may  have  been  owing  to 
his  wives;  some  people  say  he  has  lost  all  his  money  by  lending  it  to 
the  Sultan.  Allah  only  knows!  1  should  say  his  wives  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it." 

"  Why  so?" 

"  Because  he  was  gay  and  handsome.  His  wives  were  jealous. 
They  were  always  scolding  him — that  is,  whenever  he  went  to  his 
harem.  If  he  had  not  been  a  military  Pasha,  he  might  have  aban- 
doned his  seraglio,  but  he  could  not  leave  Erzeroum ;  the  wives  knew 
it,  they  had  him  in  their  power.  He  was  such  a  nice  gentleman!" 

Later  in  the  day  1  met  the  consul's  dragoman.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Pasha  had  not  committed  suicide,  but  that  some  one  m  his 
house  had  saved  him  the  trouble.  This  was  the  impression  of  many 
people  in  the  town. 

"  Anyhow,"  continued  my  informant,  "  no  one  will  be  the  wiser. 
The  poor  fellow  is  in  the  ground;  coroners'  inquests,  or  any  sort  of 
judicial  inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of  death,  are  unknown  in  this  part 
of  the  world." 

Radtord  was  still  looking  ill.  1  wished  to  leave  Erzeroum.  It 
was  necessary  for  me  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done  with  him.  It  is  a  six  days'  march  from  Erzeroum  to  Trebi- 
zond;  once  there  he  might  have  gone  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to 
Constantinople.  But  on  my  proposing  this  plan,  the  poor  fellow  so 
entreated  to  be  allowed  to  continue  his  journey,  that  rather  reluc- 
tantly 1  consented. 

When  long,  forced  marches  have  to  be  made  through  deep  snow, 
an  invalid  is  a  source  of  great  inconvenience.  In  addition  to  this, 
1  was  anything  but  well  myself ;  a  sudden  chill  had  left  me  with  an 
attack  of  dysentery.  The  food  supplied  us  by  the  Pasha  at  Erze- 
roum consisted  of  very  rich  dishes.  It  was  not  the  best  thing  for 
the  digestive  organs. 

1  was  eager  to  commence  the  journey  to  Van;  however,  if  both 
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man  and  master  were  to  fall  ill  on  the  march,  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  reach  that  city.  When  1  announced  to  Ismail  Pasha 
my  intention  of  starting  for  Van,  hedid  his  best  to  dissuade  me  from 
the  undertaking. 

"  It  is  a  fourteen  days'  march,"  he  observed.  "  You  will  be  in  a 
country  infested  by  Kurds,  many  of  whom  are  in  Russia's  pay  * 
The  Russian  consul  in  Erzcroum  is  aware  that  you  are  here;  he  also 
knows  that  this  government  looks  upon  you  as  an  enemy- -this  1 
have  heard  from  the  interpreter.  Should  the  Kurds  kill  you,  your 
countrymen  would  very  likely  throw  the  blame  on  us.  Take  my 
advice,"  said  Ismail  Pasha;  "  do  not  go/ to  Van.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  seen  in  that  town.  Go  straight  to  Kars;  you  will  then  meet 
with  no  Kurds  on  the  road." 

But  1  had  made  up  my  mind  to  see  Van,  and  the  more  particularly 
because  I  had  been  informed  by  many  of  my  Armenian  acquaint- 
ances that  the  bazaar  l  here  had  been  recently  set  on  fire  by  some 
Turkish  troops,  and  that  the  Christians  had  been  robbed  of  all  their 
effects  by  the  Mussulman  soldiers.  The  bazaar  was  repiesented  to 
me  as  having  been  of  gigantic  dimensions.  The  Armenian  mer- 
chants in  Van  were  said  to  have  been  reduced  from  a  state  of  afflu- 
ence to  one  of  abject  poverty. 

I  was  anxious  to  ascertain  for  myself  how  far  this  story  was  true; 
and  as  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  trust  to  any  evidence  in  the  East, 
save  to  that  of  your  own  eyes,  1  had  determined  to  visit  the  seat  of 
conflagration. 

Another  Pasha  called  upon  me,  Fezzee  Pasha  (General  Kohlmann), 
the  chief  of  the  staff  in  Erzeroum.  He  was  a  Hungarian  gentleman, 
and  had  formerly  been  engaged  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  a  revolution 
in  his  own  country.  At  that  time  he  had  been  ordered  to  blow  up 
the  bridge  over  the  rivtr  at  Buda-Pesth,  but  had  not  done  so. 
Shortly  afterward  he  entered  the  army  of  the  Sultan.  He  showed 
me  one  of  Kiepert's  maps  of  Asia  Minor,  dated  1856,  but  with 
numerous  corrections,  which  had  been  made  subsequently  by 
European  officers  in  the  Turkish  service.  The  Pasha  had  enlarged 
this  map  by  photgrnphy,  he  had  then  distributed  tao-similes  of  it  to 
the  officers  under  his  command.  He  was  a  fine-looking  old  man, 
nearer  seventy  than  sixty,  bul  upright  as  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  with 
a  pleasant,  frank  smile  which  did  one's  heart  good  to  witness. 

The  Turks,  as  a  rule,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  smiling;  indeed,  Rad- 

*  Major-General  Mackintosh,  writing  in  1854  on  the  subject,  remarks  that  "  in 
their  desire  to  win  over  the  Kurds,  the  Russian  authorities  proceeded  so  far, 
that  on  the  pretext  that  they  were  a  migratory  people,  they  claimed  a  right  for 
them  to  cross  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  grazing  their  cattle;  and  that 
even  in  Turkey  they  should  still  be  looked  upon  as  Russian  subjects,  and  have 
no  imports  to  pay  on  that  side."  He  continues,  "  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  Russia  that  the  Kurds  should  to  a  certain  degree  be  weakened  and 
scattered,  though  it  has  been  her  crafty  policy,  while  urging  or  encouraging 
Turkey  in  this  course  (referring  to  attacks  upon  Kurds),  to  pretend  to  be  their 
champion  and  friend.  She  has  pursued  a  similar  course  among  the  Turco- 
mans to  the  eastward  of  the  Caspian  ;  and  when  in  a  contiguous  part  of  Asia  I 
heard  of  dresses  of  honor  having  been  given  to  the  chiefs,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Shah  of  Persia  was  encouraged  to  attack  them  from  the  south.  The 
more  these  various  tribes  of  barbarians  weaken  themselves  by  their  inces- 
sant conflicts,  the  more  they  are  paving  the  way  for  the  dominion  of  such  a 
power  as  Russia." 
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ford  often  used  to  expatiate  on  the  extreme  melancholy  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  all  the  Mohammedan  classes;  his  lavorite  remark 
being  "  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  found  a  sixpence  and  lost  a 
half-crown. "  General  Kolilmann  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  He 
had  adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  this  had  not  taken  away 
from  him  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  I  have  seldom  found  myselt 
in  pleasanter  company  than  that  of  the  ohief  of  the  staff  in  Erzeioum. 
He  had  been  in  Kars  during  the  last  siege,  and  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  Sir  Fenwick  Williams,  Colonel  Teesdale,  and  several 
other  Englishmen;  besides  having  a  great  deal  to  say  about  the  gal- 
lantry and  .skill  which  had  been  shown  by  the  British  officers  during 
the  investment  of  the  fortress. 

"  Shall  you  remain  much  longer  in  the  Turkish  arm y?"l  inquired. 

"  1  am  waiting  here  in  hopes  that  there  will  be  a  wai  with  our 
enemies  the  Russians,"  said  the  old  general,  "  and  if  we  can  only 
beat  them,  shall  then  return  to  Constantinople,  and  take  ray  pen- 
sion." 

In  the  Pasha's  opinion,  Erzeroum  was  very  weak  and  could  not 
stand  a  siege.  He  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  an  attack 
along  the  Van  road,  as  there  is  a  very  strong  position  near  Meleskert, 
and  one  which  the  Russians  would  not  be  able  to  take  without 
enormous  loss.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Tzar's  troops  were  so 
strong*  in  the  Caucasus  as  was  generally  supposed.  If  the  general 
could  have  had  his  way,  he  would  at  once  have  commenced  the  war 
by  an  attack  in  that  direction. 

Later  in  the  day  1  heard  from  an  Armenian  that  there  were  some 
curious  caves  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erzeroum,  and  which  no  one 
had  ever  explored.  They  were  said  to  extend  for  miles,  and  to  pass 
under  the  different  detached  forts.  My  informant  declared  that  a 
priest  who  had  been  in  them  for  a  short  distance  had  said  that  they 
contained  gigantic  halls,  and  seemingly  never-ending  passages. 

I  now  asked  the  Pasha  if  1  might  undertake  the  exploration  of 
the  cavern.  It  would  be  interesting  from  a  military  point  of  view 
to  know  where  the  passage  ended.  Should  there  be  a  war,  an  at- 
tempt would  be  made  by  Russian  agents  to  blow  up  the  batteries 
witn  gunpowder. 

Ismail  Pasha  readily  gave  his  consent,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered 
an  officer  of  engineers  to  take  some  men  with  lanterns  and  pick-axes 
to  aid  me  in  the  task.  The  English  consul,  Mr.  Zohrab,  and  his 
two  sons,  expressed  a  wish  to  joiu  the  party.  It  was  arranged  that 
we  should  meet  the  following  morning  at  the  consulate,  and  go  from 
there  to  the  caves. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

WHEN  1  arrived  at  Mr.  Zohrab's  residence,  I  found  th&t  gentle- 
man and  his  boys,  two  English -looking  lads  with  ruddy  cheeks, 
prepared  for  a  journey  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  if  the  subterranean 
passage  would  only  lead  us  there;  and  riding  by  a  Turkish  cemetery, 
which  is  just  on  the  outskirts  of  Erzeroum,  we  proceeded  onward 

*  Subsequent  events  have  proved  how  right  General  Kohlmann  was  in  big 
opinion. 
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toward  our  destination — a  bill  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  of  the 
city. 

A  few  melancholy-looking  dogs  were  walking  about  the  dead 
men's  home.  A  grave-digger  was  busily  engaged  in  making  a  hole 
in  the  frost-bound  ground  with  a  pick.  Further  on  a  small  baud  of 
people,  howling  and  making  a  great  noise,  showed  that  another  fol- 
lower of  Islam  had  just  been  committed  to  his  last  abode.  Some  of 
the  monuments  were  surrounded  by  wooden  railings.  Others  had 
the  names  of  the  departed  written  on  them  in  Arabic  characters. 
Every  stone  was  upright,  none  of  them  being  placed  horizontally  on 
the  ground,  as  is  the  custom  with  the  Christians  in  the  East. 

Some  soldiers  were  standing  near  a  small  aperture  in  a  neighbor- 
ing hill.  One  of  them  advanced  as  we  rode  up  the  slope,  and  said 
a  few  words  to  the  officer. 

"  We  have  arrived,"  said  the  latter,  and,  dismounting,  we  fol- 
lowed his  example. 

The  hole  was  not  a  large  one.  To  enter  the  cave  it  was  necessary 
for  each  man  to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  and  gradually  squeeze  his 
body  through  the  aperture.  The  first  to  attemr.t  the  passage  was  a 
thin  Turk;  be  looked  as  if  he  had  never  been  properly  fed,  and  was 
as  emaciated  in  appearance  as  some  of  the  dogs  about  the  cemetery. 
Holding  a  candle  in  one  hand  and  a  box  of  matches  in  the  other,  he 
disappeared  head-foremost  down  the  cavity.  1  prepared  to  fellow, 
not  without  some  misgivings,  as  1  was  not  at  all  sure  whether  there 
was  room  tor  me  to  pass. 

"  You  will  sties!"  said  the  consul.     And  I  did  stick. 

However,  by  the  aid  of  a  friendly  shove  from  those  behind,  and  a 
hand  from  the  little  Turk  in  front,  1  succeeded  in  entering  the 
cavern.  The  others  in  turn  followed.  The  passage  became  higher; 
we  could  walk  upright.  There  were  still  no  signs  of  any  barrier;  all 
of  a  sudden  we  arrived  at  a  branch  tunnel.  Leaving  some  soldiers 
to  explore  this  passage,  we  continued  onward,  and  presently  came 
to  a  small  cavern  to  the  left  of  our  path,  the  latter  being  now  blocked 
up  by  some  loose  stones. 

The  soldiers  began  clearing  away  the  debris.  The  rest  of  the  party 
sat  down  in  the  cave  and  began  to  discuss  the  grotto.  The  officer 
was  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  made  several  hundred  years  ago,  as 
a  refuge  for  the  women  and  children  of  Erzeroum,  in  the  event  of 
that  city  being  attacked  by  an  enemy. 

"  Erzeroum  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Garden  ot 
Eden.  Perhaps  this  is  the  spot  to  which  Ihe  serpent  retired  after 
the  fall,"  remarked  another  of  the  explorers. 

The  officer  shook  his  head;  he  did  not  believe  in  serpents.  He 
stuck  to  his  original  idea. 

The  soldiers  by  this  time  had  succeeded  in  clearing  away  the 
deMs.  An  aperture  was  exposed  to  view.  It  was  about  the  same 
width  as  the  one  through  which  we  had  previously  passed,  and,  on 
reaching  the  opposite  side,  several  tunnels  were  found,  branching  in 
different  directions. 

Taking  a  ball  ot  string,  we  attached  it  to  a  stone  by  the  entrance. 
Gradually  unwinding  the  cord,  we  advanced  along  one  of  the  pas- 
sages— now  crawling  flat  on  our  stomachs,  and  then  stumbling  over 
heaps  of  rubbish— the  consul,  who  was  rather  blown  by  his  exei  lions, 
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remaining  in  the  first  room,  and  solacing  himself  during  our  absence 
with  a  cigarette. 

Presently  a  candle  went  out.  We  had  to  send  for  another.  Two 
or  three  small  caverns  were  now  passed.  Finally  we  arrived  at  the 
bare  rock.  There  was  no  exit.  We  had  explored  the  caves  on  one 
side. 

Retracing  our  steps,  we  tried  the  other  tunnels,  but,  after  a  very 
short  time,  found  that  they  too  ended  in  the  bare  rock.  There  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done,  and,  returning  to  the  open  air,  I  soon  after- 
ward leached  my  quarters.  My  faith  in  Armenian  stories  was  still 
more  shaken  by  the  events  of  the  morning.  1  had  been  told  that  1 
should  see  gigantic  caverns;  they  had  turned  out  to  be  small  places, 
most  of  them  not  more  than  twelve  feet  square. 

The  officer  who  had  accompanied  me  was  intelligent  for  a  Turk, 
but  he  could  not  understand  our  getting  up  so  early  and  riding 
through  a  deep  snow,  merely  to  explore  an  old  cave.  Curiosity 
about  antiquities  does  not  enter  into  a  link's  composition.  He  lives 
for  the  present.  What  has  happened  is  finished  and  done  with. 

That  evening  1  dined  with  a  general  of  engineers.  Some  officers 
on  his  staff  and  Fezzee  Pasha  were  amongst  the  guesls.  After  dinner 
the  son  of  my  host,  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  came  into  the  room, 
accompanied  by  an  attendant.  The  boy  was  dressed  in  a  cadet's 
uniform,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  cast  of  countenance. 

"  He  is  a  pretty  boy,"  1  remarked  to  his  father. 

"  Mashallah!''  interrupted  the  old  Hungarian.  "  SayMashallah," 
he  added,  "  or  else  the  father  will  be  afraid  of  the  evil  eye!  You 
have  no  idea  how  superstitious  the  Turks  ire,"  continued  the 
speaker,  in  French;  "it  you  had  not  said  Mashallah,  and  subse- 
quently anything  had  happened  to  the  child,  they  would  then  have 
declared  that  it  was  owing  to  you." 

The  engineer-general  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  almost 
every  Englishman  could  read  and  write,  and  would  not  believe  me 
till  the  Hungarian  had  corroborated  my  statement. 

"  It  is  wonderful!"  exclaimed  our  host.  "Only  think!  A  whole 
nation  of  Hodjas  schoolmasters!  No  wonder  that  the  English  people 
are  so  clever.  It  would  never  do  for  us  Turks,"  he  added. 

"  Why  not?" 

"  Because  it  would  make  our  poor  people  dissatisfied  to  find  that 
they  knew  as  much  as  their  masters,  but  were  only  receiving  a  serv- 
ant's wages.  Does  it  not  make  your  lower  orders  dissatisfied?"  he 
inquired. 

"  No,  because  their  masters  know  something  beyond  reading  and 
writing." 

"  You  English  are  a  marvelous  nation,"  said  the  Pasha;  "  but,  1 
should  not  be  surprised  if  one  day  you  had  a  revolution.  Why, 
some  of  our  Pashas  cannot  write,  and  yet  they  get  on  very  well.  All 
your  laborers  being  able  to  read  and  write — this  is  a  miiacle." 

1  said  farewll  to  my  host,  and  to  our  hospitable  consul,  who  had  | 
done  his  best  to  dissuade  me  from  the  journey.     The    following 
morning;  we  started  for  Van. 

It  was  a  windy  day.  The  postman,  who  was  carrying  the  Van 
letter-bag,  did  not  much  fancy  the  march. 
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"  It  will  be  all  right  for  a  few  hours,"  he  remarked;  "  but  if  it-is 
like  this  to-morrow,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  pass  the  mountains." 

1  now  learned  that,  owing  to  the  wind  and  snow,  the  track  was 
sometimes  blocked  for  days  together,  the  path  too  was  slippery,  and 
there  were  precipices  on  either  side. 

Presently  we  met  a  caravan  of  camels  from  Persia — the  huge 
beasts  were  covered  with  icicles,  owing  to  the  extreme  cold.  The 
men  who  accompanied  the  caravan  were  clad  in  sheepskins,  and 
wore  high  black  hats.  The  track  was  very  narrow,  not  being  more 
than  twelve  inches'  broad;  on  either  side  of  it  there  were  five  feet  of 
snow.  The  camels  had  to  make  way  for  the  postman,  who  preceded 
us.  With  a  crack  Irom  his  whip  he  sent  the  foremost  of  them  off 
the  track,  and  breast-deep  in  the  drift.  The  other  camels,  more  rhau 
a  hundred  in  number,  followed  in  their  leader's  wake.  There  was 
one  mule  left  in  the  path;  on  approaching,  we  found  that  he  bore 
two  ladies.  They  were  the  wives  of  the  Persian  merchant,  and  were 
seated  in  large  baskets — a  pannier  being  slung  on  either  side  of  the 
animals. 

The  postman  proved  to  be  more  chivalrous  thunl  expected.  Spur- 
ring his  horse,  he  made  his  animal  leave  the  track.  Man  and  steed 
were  halt  buried  in  the  snow.  We  followed  him.  The  mule  was 
now  able  to  pass  with  the  ladies,  who  seemed  much  alarmed  lest 
their  quadrupeds  should  stumble.  The  women  appeared  to  be  very 
uncomfortable  in  their  conveyance.  One.  of  them  was  much  heavier 
than  the  other,  the  Persian  had  balanced  her  weight  by  putting  a 
huge  stone  in  the  pannier  containing  his  thinner  wife.  Some  parts 
of  (he  road  along  which  Ihey  had  come  led  by  the  side  of  a  precipice. 
It  must  have  been  very  disagreeable  for  the  ladies  to  have  sat  still  in 
their  baskets,  and  have  looked  down  the  abyss,  with  nothing  save 
the  sure-footedness.of  their  animal  to  insure  them  against  eternity. 

This  caravan  had  come  from  Khoi  and  Bayazid — the  owner  re- 
ported that  the  roads  were  in  a  dreadful  state.  Pie  had  been  twenty 
days  performing  the  journey.  We  halted  that  evening  at  an 
Armenian  village  called  Herteff,  containing  about  ninety  houses, 
and  a  short  distance  from  Kupri  Kui.  1  was  not  sorry  to  reach  a 
resting-place.  My  illness  had  weakened  me.  1  had  discovered  this 
when  we  were  obliged  to  wade  on  foot  through  the  snow,  and  was 
now  as  great  a  cripple  as  Radford  had  been  when  on  the  road  to 
Erzeroum. 

The  owner  of  the  house  where  we  stopped  was  not  a  cleanly  object. 
His  domicile  was  as  diity  as  his  person.  His  wife  and  children  were 
manufacturing  some  tezek  for  fuel  in  one  of  the  two  rooms  the  house 
contained;  this  loom  was  eriven  over  for  the  use  of  my  party  and 
myself.  It  was  bitterly  cold  outside.  To  keep  the  habitation  toler- 
ably warm,  the  owner  had  blocked  up  a  hole  in  the  roof,  used  as 
ventilator,  chimney,  and  window.  The  smell  of  the  te/ek,  and  the 
ammonia  arising  from  thehoises  and  cattle,  was  excessively  disagree- 
able. There  was  no  other  accommodation  to  be  obtained. 
Mohammed  presently  informed  me  that  two  merchants  had  been 
waiting  three  days  in  the  village.  They  wished  to  go  to  Van,  and 
had  made  several  attempts  to  cross  the  mountain,  but  in  vain. 

The  wife  of  the  Armenian  host,  and  her  children,  were  not  at  all 
coy  about  showing  their  faces— at  least  so  much  of  them  as  the  dirt 
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did  not  hide  from  our  view.  They  squatted  round  my  English 
servant,  who  was  making  tea,  and  watched  his  proceedings  with' 
great  interest.  Now  the  woman,  sticking  her  filthy  fingers  into  the 
basin,  took  out  a  lump  ot  sugar;  then,  putting  it  in  turn  into  each 
ot  her  children's  mouths,  she  had  a  suck  herself.  "  Give  it  me!"  sud- 
denly exclaimed  her  husband.  The  lady  did  not  show  any  signs  of 
readiness  to  surrender  the  prize.  The  man  sprung  to  his  feet; 
thrusting  a  linger  and  thumb  into  the  mouth  of  his  helpmate,  at  the 
same  time  clasping  her  tightly  round  the  throat  with  the  other  hand, 
so  as  to  avoid  being  bitten,  he  extracted  the  delicacy.  Holding  the 
sweet  morsel  high  in  the  air,  he  displayed  the  treasure  to  the  assem- 
bled guests;  then,  greatly  to  the  woman's  indignation,  he  placed  it 
witliin  his  own  jaws. 

CHAPTER  XLV1I. 

IN  the  next  room,  which  was  only  separated  from  us  by  a  railing 
about  three  feet  high,  there  were  buffaloes,  cows,  calves,  and  pigeons, 
beside  the  relatives  of  the  Armenian,  the  postman  and  a  Kurd.  The 
latter  individual  had  a  wonderful  turban  in  the  shape  of  a  bonnet 
on  his  head.  It  was  made  of  blue  satin,  and  adorned  with  gold 
thread.  He  was  evidently  very  proud  of  this  attire,  and  told  the 
Armenian  that  he  had  purchased  it  at  Erzeroum,  and  that,  when  he 
had  finished  wearing  the  turban,  he  should  give  it  to  his  favorite 
wife. 

Presently  an  Armenian  woman  brought  in  a  wooden  tray,  on 
which  were  several  ot  the  cakes  which  are  used  as  biead  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  some  oily  soup. 

The  Kurd,  postman  and  Armenians,  squatting  round  the  dishes, 
devoured  the  contents  with  rapidity. 

Mohammed  was  lying  in  a  corner  of  my  room;  from  time  to  time 
a  groan  escaped  his  lips.  I  discovered  that  he  was  suffering  from 
rheumatism.  Radford  had  put  a  mustard  plaster  on  him  by  way  of 
alleviating  the  pain.  Mohammed  had  been  told  that  he  was  to  keep 
it  on  all  night.  The  mustard  was  rapidly  creating  a  blister. 

"  Atenh— fire!"  said  the  Turk,  pointing  to  his  back. 

"  "ies,"  said  Radford.  "  Ilottish— 1  should  say  it  was.  It  will 
be  better  presently." 

"Turkish  is  very  like  English,  sir,"  observed  my  man  to  me. 
"  You  see  that  he  says  it  is  '  hottish.'  " 

"  Nonsense!"  1  replied.     "  He  says  '  atech— fire.'  ' 

"  '  Atech,'  or  '  hottish,'  it  don't  make  much  difference,  sir;  the 
plaster  is  raising  a  beautiful  blister.  1  should  not  be  surprised  if 
Mohammed  left  ofi  complaining  about,  his  haches  and  pains  after 
this.  1  don't  think  as  how  any  other  Turks  will  ask  me  to  doctor 
them  again!" 

Radtord  was  wrong.  The  sound  of  Mohammed's  groans  attracted 
the  Kurd's  attention;  accompanied  by  the  Armenian,  he  came  to  the 
side  of  the  sufterer.  They  minutely  inspected  the  plaster. 

"  It  is  a  wonder,"  said  the  Kurd.  "  The  plaster  is  cold,  but 
Mohammed  says  he  is  on  fire!  "Where  has  the  Frank  put  the  flames? 
I  should  like  a  plaster  too."  Turning  to  Radford,  he  held  out  his 
hand  for  one. 
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"  Plasters  are  for  sick  people,  not  for  men  in  a  good  state  of 
health,"  I  observed. 

"  But  1  am  not  well,"  said  the  Kurd. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?" 

"  1  have  a  pain  here,"  taking  off  his  slipper,  he  showed  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  frost  bite.  "  The  cold  did  this,"  he  added,  "  the 
fire  there,*'  pointing  to  the  wet  paper,  "  will  put  it  right  again." 

I  had  considerable  difficulty  in  explaining  to  the  man  that  the 
plaster  in  question  would  be  a  useless  remedy. 

The  following  morning  the  wind  blew  harder  than  before.  The 
mountain  which  barred  our  progress  was  entirely  hid  from  view  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  whirlwind  Df  snowy  particles.  The  cold,  too, 
was  intense.  The  thermometer  was  still  seveial  degrees  below  zero. 

"It  is  no  good  staiting,"  said  the  postman,  coming  to  me;  "  tc- 
day  the  sun  does  not  shower  its  rays  upon  our  destiny.  Fortune  is 
against  us.  We  must  wait  here  (ill  the  wind  goes  down." 

The  two  merchants  had  made  another  attempt  to  ascend  the 
mountain  a  little  before  daybreak.  They  had  found  it  impossible 
to  cross  the  passes.  The  track  was  hid  from  their  view  by  the 
snow.  They  were  half  blinded  by  the  Hakes  which  the  wind  car- 
ried with  it  in  its  course. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  wait  patiently.  In  conver- 
sation with  a  Turkish  lieutenant  1  discovered  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  reach  Bayazid  and  from  Bayazid  there  was  a  road  to  Van. 
It  would  be  a  much  longer  route  than  the  one  which  led  direct  from 
Erzeroum  to  Van. 

The  officer  inteirupted  me  in  my  reflections,  and  proposed  that: 
\ve  should  go  to  Bayazid. 

"  Who  knows,''  he  continued,  "  how  long  we  may  have  to  wail; 
here?  The  mountain  is  sometimes  impassable  for  two  or  threo 
•weeks  at  a  time;  and,  besides  this,  the  smell  in  this  room  is  enougli 
to  poison  any  one.  These  Christians  do  stink,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  my  Armenian  host  and  hostess,  who,  begrimed  with  dirt,  were 
s  [matting  in  a  corner — the  woman  engaged  in  making  some  cake 
with  flour  and  water,  and  the  man  in  looking  tor  what  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  amidst  his  clothes. 

The  Russian  moujik  is  not  a  sweet  animal;  a  Soualdin  Arab,  with 
hair  piled  up  two  feet  above  his  head,  and  covered  with  liquid  fat, 
is  an  equally  unpleasant  companion;  but  either  of  these  gentlemen 
would  have  smelled  like  Rowland's  Macassar  oil  in  comparison 
with  my  Armenian  host,  who,  apparently,  had  no  ideas  beyond  that 
of  manufacturing  fuel  from  cow's  dung.  His  conversation  was 
entirely  engrossed  with  this  subject,  ll  was  also  an  important  topic 
with  the  rest  of  his  family,  who  were  all  longing  for  the  frost  to  go, 
so  as  to  commence  making  the  article  in  question  on  a  large  scale. 

Wood  is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  The  inhabitants  would  die  if 
they  had  not  a  supply  of  fuel.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  take  a 
considerable  interest  in  their  tezek.  But  to  hear  this  subject  dis- 
cussed from  morning  to  night,  and  in  a  room  with  an  atmosphere 
like  a  sewer— besides  being  ill  at  the  time— was  a  little  annoying  to 
my  senses.  1  made  up  my  mind  that,  it  the  weather  did  not  im- 
prove in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty- four  hours,  i  would  continue 
iny  journey  toward  Bayazid. 
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The  lieutenant  -would  accompany  me  in  that  direction.  He  was  a 
very  cheery  little  fellow,  and  not  at  all  disposed  to  hide  his  own 
lights  beneath  a  bushel.  He  had  been  a  lieutenant  about  six  years, 
and  took  an  oppoitunify  to  mention  to  me  this  fact.  He  knew  that 
1  had  stayed  with  Ismail  Pasha  in  Erzeroum,  and  was  in  hopes  that 
1  would  write  to  the  governor,  and  casually  mention  his,  the  lieu- 
tenant's, name  as  a  gallant  and  exceedingly  efficient  officer. 

Theie  was  110  improvement  in  the  weather.  The  following  morn- 
iag  1  left  Ilerteft  tor  Bayazid  —  the  postman  remaining  behind  with 
the  letters. 

We  crossed  the  Araxes  on  the  ice.  The  river  was  said  to  be  only 
\wo  feet  deep.  Kupri  Kui  was  about  one  mile  from  our  track. 
Here  there  is  a  bridge  over  the  stream,  which  is  about  thirty  yards 
'vide,  besides  being  *deep.  Our  track  was  firm  and  level.  There 
were  no  mountains  to  cross.  Every  now  and  then  we  passed  by 
Tillages;  they  all  contained  soldiers,  and,  so  far  as  1  could  learn, 
there  were  about  8,000  troops  echeloned  between  Erzeroum  and 
Bayazid. 

After  a  seven  hours'  march  we  halted  at  "Yusueri,  an  Armenian 
village.  From  here  it  was  a  three  houis'  ride  to  Deli  Baba,  a  cele- 
brated gorge  or  mountain  pass,  and  the  most  important  place,  from 
ii  military  point  of  view,  on  the  road  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

The  women  in  the  house  where  1  was  lodged  were  busily  engaged 
in  making  some  earthenware  jars.  Taking  some  clay  from  the  soil, 
they  knead  it  tor  several  hours  with  their  fingers,  and  then  form  it 
into  the  shape  they  require.  In  every  house  there  is  a  hole  left  in 
the  floor,  which  is  used  as  an  oven.  The  women  place  the  jars  in 
this  receptacle,  and  filling  the  space  between  them  with  tezek,  set 
fire  to  it.  They  afterward  color  the  potlery  by  some  process  of 
which  1  am  ignorant.  The  result  is  an  extremely  well  made  and 
serviceable  article,  in  which  they  keep  their  corn,  flour,  and  house- 
hold goods. 

Now  we  came  to  the  famous  pass  of  Deli  Baba.  It  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  long.  High  and  precipitous  rocks  are  on  either 
hand,  and  the  gorge  is  not  more  than  forty  yards  wide  at  the  exil 
from  the  defile  toward  Bayazid.  It  is  a  spot  where  a  thousand  reso- 
lute men,  well  supplied  with  ammunition,  might  keep  at  defiance  a 
force  of  a  hundred  times  their  number.  However,  in  spite  of  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  position,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
utreugthen  any  part  of  it. 

"  We  are  going  to  throw  up  earthworks,  and  place  some  batteries 
here  when  the  winter  is  over,"  was  the  reply  of  the  lieutenant,  when 
.1  interrogated  him  on  this  subject. 

"  When  the  winter  is  over."  "  Not  to-day,  to-morrow  ;"  this  is  the 
stereotyped  answer  which  a  Turk  has  always  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 
Until  the  Sultan's  subeots  can  shake  off  the  apathy  which  prevails 
throughout  the  empire,  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  hold  their 
own  against  other  nations. 


CHAPTER 

OUR  track  led  over  some  low  hills.    The  ground  was  covered  with 
deep  snow.     We  had  to  dismount,  ami  struggle  as  best  we  could 
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through  the  treacherons  soil.  The  sun  shone  bright  above  our 
heads;  the  reflection  from  the  white  surface  at  our  feet  was  blinding 
in  the  extreme.  We  staggered  about,  and  followed  in  each  other's 
track,  like  a  number  of  drunken  men,  and  after  eight  hours'  inces- 
sant toil  reached  Daha,  a  Khurdish  village. 

"We  were  here  informed  (hat  the  road  to  Bayazid  had  been  blocked 
for  eight  days;  and  that  the  village  was  full  of  caravans  which  had 
made  daily  attempts  to  force  a  passage  forward.  All  the  inhabitants 
were  going  to  turn  out  at  daybreak  on  the  following  day.  They  in- 
tended, if  possible,  to  cleat  a  track  from  Daha  to  the  next  village. 

The  daughter  of  my  host  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  her 
lather's  guests.  She  was  a  tall,  fine-looking  girl,  with  a  high  cone- 
chaped  head-dress  of  black  silk.  A  quantity  of  gold  spangles  were 
fastened  to  this  covering.  A  red  jacket  and  loose  white  trousers 
enveloped  hei  limbs  and  body,  her  feet  were  thrust  in  some  white 
slippers.  If  only  she  had  been  properly  washed,  she  would  have 
been  a  very  attractive-looking  young  lady.  But  soap  and  water 
were  evidently  strangers  to  the  Kurd's  dwelling,  if  I  might  judge  by 
the  surprise  the  girl  evinced  when  Kadford  commenced  washing  his 
pans  after  he  had  cooked  my  dinner. 

"  S.)  you  wash  the  dishes  and  pans  in  your  country?"  she  re- 
marked. 

"Yes." 

"  But  it  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  observed  the  girl;  "  and  it 
does  not  make  the  dinner  taste  any  better." 

The  voice  of  her  father  on  the  outside  of  the  dwelling  made  the 
young  lady  aware  that  she  world  probably  receive  a  scolding  it  she 
was  found  talking  to  a  European.  Sticking  her  fingers  into  a  tin 
box,  and  seizing  a  handful  of  biscuits,  she  ran  into  the  stable. 

"  She  is  very  dirty,"  observed  Mohammed,  who  had  overheard 
the  conversation;  "  but,  for  all  that,  if  she  were  well  washed,  she 
would  fetch  a  good  price  as  a  wife  for  some  Bey  in  Constantinople. 
It  is  a  pity  that  you  are  not  a  follower  of  Islam,  Effendi,"  continued 
my  servant;  "  she  is  tall,  she  would  make  a  good  wife  lor  you." 

I  now  learned  that  certain  Turkish  merchants  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  Kurd  district  in  the  summer  months.  If  they  meet 
with  a  pretty  girl  they  buy  her  from  her  parents,  and  then,  taking 
the  young  lady  to  Constantinople,  make  her  go  through  a  course  of 
Turkish  baths,  and  leed  her  well.  Under  this  regime  the  girl's 
complexion  improves.  She  will  command  a  considerable  price  as 
an  addition  to  the  seraglio  of  some  magnate  or  other.  If  she  suc- 
ceeds in  gaining  the  favor  of  her  lord,  she  does  not  forget  the  rel- 
atives at  home,  but  sends  them  money  and  presents,  besides  inter- 
esting herself  for  the  advancement  of  her  brothers  and  other  rela- 
tions. The  result  of  this  is,  that  a  Kurd  has  no  objection  to  part  with 
his  pretty  daughter.  If  she  is  well  sold  at  Constantinople  this  is 
looked  upon  by  the  young  lady's  family  as  rather  a  feather  in  their 
cap  than  otherwise. 

"Rich  men  generally  get  pretty  wives,"  said  Mohammed,  as  he 
concluded,  giving  me  this  informatimn.  "Is  it  the  same  in  your 
country,  Effendi?" 

"  Occasionally,"  1  replied,  "  but  not  always.    The  girls  are  some' 
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times  allowed  to  choose  for  themselves.  There  are  instances  when 
they  prefer  a  poor  man  to  a  rich  one." 

"What  do  their  fathers  say  to  this?"  said  Mohammed.  "Do 
they  not  beat  their  daughters  if  they  do  not  like  the  rich  man?" 

"  No." 

"I  cannot  understand  that,"  said  Mohammed.  "If  1  had  a 
daughter,  and  she  might  marry  a  rich  man,  but  she  preferred  a 
poor  man,  1  should  whip  the  girl  till  she  altered  her  mind!" 

The  owner  of  the  house  enteied  the  room.  He  was  accompanied 
by  three  of  his  sons,  all  fine-looking  lads.  They  were  dressed  in 
green  serge,  and  in  a  costume  which  somewhat  resembled  that 
worn  by  the  foresters  in  the  opera  of  "  Freischutz."  Several  dag- 
gers and  pistols  were  stuck  in  iheir  sashes,  enormous  orange-colored 
turbans  adorned  their  heads.  They  squatted  down  beside  the 
Imaum  of  the  village— a  thin  man  dressed  in  a  white  sheet. 

The  father  rose  from  the  divan  and  standing  before  me,  pointed 
to  his  tooth. 

"  \T  hat  is  the  matter  with  it?"  1  inquired  in  Turkish — a  language 
which  is  generally  understood  by  every  Kurd,  though  few  of  them 
speak  it  well. 

"  It  aches;  I  have  heard,  Effendi,  of  your  great  skull  as  a  hakim 
(doctor),"  continued  the  man.  "  Mohammed  has  told  me  how  you 
set  his  shoulder  on  fire  with  a  piece  of  wet  paper.  This  is  eery 
wonderful,  perhaps  you  could  cure  my  tooth." 

Now  it  is  one  thing  to  be  able  to  prescribe  a  mustard  plaster,  it  is 
another  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  dentist.  However,  the  Kurd's 
children  were  all  expectant.  They  evidently  believed  that  it  1  put  a 
mustard  piaster  on  their  parent's  tooth  that  this  would  relieve  him 
immediately. 

Mohammed  was  also  of  this  opinion.  He  went  through  a  sort  of 
pantomimic  performance  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  suggestive  of 
the  sufferings  which  he  had  undergone,  and  of  the  subsequent  benefit 
which  he  had  received. 

A  thought  occurred  to  me.  I  remembered  that  three  years  before 
my  servant  Radford  had  extracted  the  tooth  of  a  maid  servant  in  a 
country  house  in  Norfolk.  Why  should  he  not  extract  the  Kurd's 
tooth?  And  it  he  were  able  to  do  so,  would  not  my  reputation  as  a 
hakim  be  higher  than  ever  amid  the  inhabitants  of  Kurdistan? 

"  1  am  not  a  hakim  tor  teeth,"  1  remarked  to  the  patient.  "  1  am 
a  hakim  for  the  stomach,  which  is  the  nobler  and  more  important 
portion  of  a  man's  body." 

The  Imaum  and  the  Kurd's  children  made  a  sign  of  assent  to 
this;  the  Kurd  himself  diil  not  seem  to  see  it. 

"  You  are  in  my  house,"  he  said.  "  You  have  accepted  my  hos- 
pitality—cure my  tooth!" 

"  Well,"  1  continued,  "  1  have  a  servant  with  me;  he  is  a  hakim 
for  teeth.  If  you  like  he  shall  look  in  your  mouth." 

"  By  all  means!"  said  the  Kurd. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  servant  of  my  host  ariived,  leading  Radford 
by  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"  Do  you  want  me,  sir?"  inquired  Radford,  touching  his  cap. 
"  This  dirty  chap,"  pointing  to  the  man  who  had  brought  him  to 
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the  room,  "  came  into  the  place  where  1  was  cooking,  laid  hold  of 
me  with  his  dirty  fingers,  and  without  saying  a  word  led  me  here!" 

"  Yes,"  1  said;  "  this  gentleman,"  pointing  to  the  old  Kurd, 
"  has  something  the  matter  with  one  of  his  teeth.  Look  at  it." 

My  servant,  without  moving  a  muscle  of  his  countenance,  seized 
the  patient  by  the  nose  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand;  then,  thrusting  a 
finger  ot  the  other  into  the  sufferer's  rnouth,  looked  well  down  the 
gaping  orifice. 

"  It  had  belter  come  out;  but  it  is  very  tight  in  his  "ead,"  re- 
marked my  man.  "  It  I  only  had  a  pair  ot  champagne  nippers,  1 
would  have  it  out  in  a  trice. 

"  Could  not  you  pull  it  out  with  a  piece  of  string?" 

"  No,  sir;  could  not  get  a  purchase  on  it;"  and  with  that  remark 
my  servant  released  the  Kurd's  head. 

"  What  does  he  say?"  said  the  sufferer,  rather  alarmed  at  our  con- 
versation in  a  language  unknown  to  him,  and  the  moie  particularly 
at  the  grave  demeanor  of  my  servant. 

"  He  says  that  the  tooth  had  better  bn  extracted." 

"  Will  it  hurt  much?"  inquired  the  Kurd,  excitedly. 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal." 

This  observation  of  mine  appeared  to  afford  great  satisfaction  to 
the  Imaum  and  the  Kurd's  children. 

"Have  it  out!"  they  all  cried. 

But  their  parent  did.  not  see  the  matter  from  his  sons'  point  of 
view.  He  remarked  in  an  indignant  tone  of  voice: 

"  Silence!" 

Then,  turning  to  me,  he  inquired  it  1  could  not  give  him  some 
medicine  for  his  stomach. 

"  But  your  tooth  hurts  you,  not  your  stomach,"  I  obsfirved. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  "but  for  all  that,  1  should  like  some 
medicine." 

Taking  some  pills  from  my  medicine-chest,  1  gave  them  to  him. 
The  old  man,  putting  three  pills  in  his  mouth,  commenced  chewing 
them  with  great  gusto. 

"  My  tooth  is  better  already,"  he  remaiked,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
prepared  to  leave  the  room,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  the 
Imaum.  The  lat'.er  was  very  much  disappointed  that  my  host's 
tooth  had  not  been  operated  upon. 

"It  it  had  been  rry  tooth,  1  should  have  had  it  out,"  he  observed 
to  me  sotto  wee ;  "  but  he  is  afraid." 

The  Kurd  overheard  the  remark. 

"  You  would  have  done  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  replied.  "  You 
would  have  swallowed  the  medicine  like  me!" — and  a  whelping  cry 
from  a  dog  outside  the  door  announced  to  us  that  the  old  gentleman 
had  vented  hia  bile  on  the  ribs  ot  the  animal  in  question. 

CHAPTER  XL1X. 

ON  the  morrow  we  were  up  before  daybreak,  and  not  only  our- 
uelves,  but  almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the  village.  They  had 
turned  out,  some  on  horseback  and  others  with  spades  and  shovels, 
to  try  and  force  a  passage  through  the  snow.  In  addition  to  these 
men  there  were  two  caravans,  comprising  between  them  over  200 
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camels,  and  accompanied  by  fifty  Persians.  It  tvasvery  cold.  The 
lieutenant  was  doubtful  whether  we  should  succeed  in  clearing  a 
way  before  us.  According  to  the  Kurd,  there  were  still  six  feet  of 
BIIOW  in  many  places  along  the  track. 

Just  as  we  were  leaving  Daha,  the  eldest  son  of  my  host  ap- 
proached and  apologized  for  the  absence  of  his  father.  There  was 
evidently  something  on  the  lad's  inind;  he  hesitated  as  he  said 
"  Good-by." 

"  Is  there  anything  1  can  do  for  you?"  1  observed. 

"  Yes,  Effeudi,  there  is,"  said  the  boy,  delighted  at  the  ice  being 
thus  broken  for  him.  "  But  1  am  afraid  to  ask  for  it." 

1  now  began  to  be  a  little  alarmed,  thinking  that  possibly  the  lad 
had  set  his  heart  on  possessing  my  little  express  rifle  or  revolver,  both 
of  which  he  had  much  admired  on  the  previous  evening. 

"  What  is  it?" 

"  Eftendi,"  replied  the  boy,  "  1  know  that  it  is  contrary  to  our 
idea  of  hospitalily  for  a  host  to  ask  for  a  present  from  a  guest;  but 
in  this  case  my  father — " 

"  What  does  he  want?"  1  remaikeda  little  hastily,  as  it  was  any- 
thing but  agreeable  sitting  still  in  the  cold. 

"  He  was  so  well  cleaned  last  evening,"  continued  the  lad;  "  he> 
has  never  been  so  well  cleaned  before!  He  would  like  you  to  give 
him  some  more  of  that  wonderful  medicine." 

All  the  luggage  was  on  the  pack-horses.  But  the  coy  so  entreated 
me  to  comply  with  his  request  ttiat  I  could  not  refuse.  Unpacking; 
my  bag,  I  gave  him  a  box  of  pills.  The  lad's  face  became  radian-, 
with  delight.  Taking  off  the  lid,  he  took  out  a  couple  and  ate  them 
on  the  spot.  Then,  touching  his  head  with  my  hand,  he  hurried  off. 
in  another  direction. 

"  He  is  a  rogue,"  said  Mohammed,  chuckling.  "  He  does  not 
•want  the  medicine  for  his  father.  It  is  for  himself.  He  wants  to 
set  up  as  a  hakim  in  the  village.  When  once  it  is  known  that  you 
have  given  him  some  medicine,  he  will  be  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  neighborhood. " 

Presently  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  camels,  which  were  in  the 
van  of  our  party,  bad  come  to  a  halt.  One  of  the  animals  had  al- 
most disappeared  in  a  snow-drift,  nothing  save  his  long  neck  could 
be  seen.  The  men  coaxed  and  whipped  their  unruly  beasts,  all  wasi 
to  no  purpose,  they  would  not  move  a  step. 

1  thought  that  we  should  have  to  dig  out  the  road  -with  shovels. 
However,  the  Kurd  who  directed  the  operations  did  not  resort  to 
this  measure.  Ordering  one  of  the  Persians  to  make  his  camels  retire 
about  200  yards,  the  Kurd  called  twenty  of  the  best  mounted  of  the 
villagers  to  his  side,  then  striking  his  horse  and  shouting  wildly,  he 
galloped  along  (he  track  and  charged  (he  drift.  In  a  second  or  two 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  head  of  the  rider,  his  steed  was  en- 
tirely hidden  from  our  view.  After  a  few  struggles  the  man  backed 
the  animal  out  of  the  snow,  having  made  a  hole  in  it  some  twenty 
feet  lorg  by  tour  wide.  The  next  horseman  rode  at  the  place,  like 
his  leader.  Each  Kurd  followed  in  succession.  They  finally  forced 
a  passage. 

It  was  a  wild  sight  to  witness—these  Kurds  in  their  quaint  head- 
dresses, and  on  strong,  fine-looking  steed*  of  Turcoman  breed,  many 
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ot  them  quite  sixteen  hands  high,  charging  the  snow-drifts,  yelling 
and  invoking  Allah— the  Persians,  phlegmatic  and  still,  seemingly 
not  caring  a  straw  about  the  matter— the  lieutenant  encouraging  the 
Kurds  by  cries  and  gesticulations,  but  having  too  great  a  regard  for 
his  own  safety  to  gallop  at  the  ridges — and  the  leading  horseman 
now  tar  in  front,  his  horse  apparently  swimming  through  the  snow 
as  he  slowly  burst  the  barrier. 

It  was  hard  work  even  following  in  the  steps  of  the  Kurds.  If 
a  horse  or  camel  deviated  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  line  marked  out, 
he  would  be  often  buried  in  a  drift,  and  a  long  time  be  wasted  in 
extricating  him. 

The  track  led  over  a  succession  of  rising  ground  until  we  reached 
Zedhane,  an  Armenian  village  with  about  thirty  houses. 

We  weie  close  to  the  village  of  Molla  Suleiman,  and  weie  not  far 
from  Toprak  Kale — a  town  in  which  a  sanguinary  drama  had  been 
enacted  but  a  very  few  months  previous.  1  will  relate  the  story  as 
it  has  been  told  me  by  an  eye-wilness  oi  pait  of  the  scene. 

Four  years  ago  a  Kurd  was  Caimacan  at  Toprak  Kale.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  sort  of  king  at  Bayasid;  the  family  being 
well  off  and  having  relatives  married  to  some  magnates  in  Stam- 
boul,  had  considerable  influence  in  the  district.  However,  many 
complaints  had  been  made  about  the  conduct  of  this  Caimacan.  He 
was  removed  from  his  post.  It  was  given  to  a  Circassian.  This  gave 
rise  to  a  feud  between  the  ex  and  the  new  governors — the  Kurd 
often  vowing  vengeance  against  his  newly-appointed  successor. 
Shorlly  before  my  informant's  visit  to  Toprak  Kale,  the  Kurd's  la- 
ther had  died.  His  family  was  in  mourning. 

An  Armenian  peasant,  who  resided  in  Toprak  Kale,  was  about  to 
be  married.  It  is  the  custom  amongst  the  Christians  in  this  part  of 
Asia  Minor,  when  the  wedding  ceremony  is  concluded,  to  beat 
drums,  hire  a  band  of  what  they  call  musicians,  and  fire  guns  in 
the  air,  as  a  sign  of  general  rejoicing. 

The  peasant,  knowing  that  the  Kurd's  father  had  recently  died, 
went  to  the  ex-Caimacan,  and  asked  his  permission  for  the  wedding 
to  take  place,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  it  without  the  music, 
gun-firing,  etc. 

The  Kurd  consented,  provided  that  he  received  a  present,  this  the 
Armenian  gladly  promised  to  give.  The  marriage  ceremony  began, 
but  when  the  Armenians  in  Toprak  Kale  commenced  beating  drums, 
etc.,  the  noise  reached  the  Kurd's  ear.  She  hastened  u>  her  son, 
asked  him  how  he  could  allow  people  to  insult  his  father's  memory, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  instantly  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings. 

The  son  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded,  and  sent  some  servants, 
who  broke  in  the  heads  of  the  drums.  The  peasant  was  very  indig- 
nant. He  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Circassian,  the  actual  Caimacan, 
and  related  everything  that  had  happened! 

"Did  the  Kurd  accept  a  present  from  you?"  inquired  the  gov- 
ernor. 

"  \'es." 

"  Very  well,"  continued  the  Caimacan,  "  go  back  to  your  house. 
My  servants  shall  accompany  you.  Make  more  noise  than  befoie. 
Get  more  drums;  beat  them  harder  than  ever,  and  do  not  spare  your 
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powder.  1  will  show  the  people  in  Toprak  Kale  who  is  Caimacan 
—the  Kurd  or  myself." 

This  was  done.  When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Kurd's  mother, 
she  told  him  that  he  must  be  revenged  on  the  foe,  or  his  father's 
bones  would  net  be  able  to  rest  in  peace  in  the  tomb.  The  Kurd 
consented.  That  evening  he  went  to  the  Caimncan's  house,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  brothers,  and  inquired  of  a  servant  where  his 
master  was. 

"  In  the  harem,"  replied  the  attendant,  much  surprised  at  so  late 
a  visit  on  the  part  of  the  ex-Caimacan. 

"  Go  and  tell  him  1  am  here,  "said  the  Kurd,  then,  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  he  pushed  aside  the  man,  and  tried  to  force  a  way 
into  the  apartment  reserved  for  the  Circassian's  wives.  The  govern- 
or was  in  bed  at  the  time.  He  heard  the  noise:  snatching  his  sword 
from  the  sheath,  he  rushed  to  the  entrance.  The  Kurd  fired  at  him 
with  a  pistol,  the  ball  going  through  the  Circassian's  shoulder;  but 
the  latter  was  able  to  cut  down  his  foe.  The  Kurd's  relatives  now 
rushed  upon  the  governor.  He  called  loudly  foi  assistance;  his 
brother,  who  slept  in  another  room,  hurried  to  the  rescue,  the  result 
of  the  encounter  being  that  three  of  the  opponents  were  killed, 
whilst  the  Circassian  governor  was  left  desperately  wounded  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

In  the  meantime,  hundreds  of  Kurds,  who  had  heard  of  the  dis- 
turbance, came  down  from  the  adjacent  mountain.  They  vowed  that 
they  would  kill  every  Circassian  in  the  neighborhood.  The  Circas- 
sians trooped  into  Toprak  Kale,  and  swore  that  they  would  exter- 
minate the  Kurds. 

Fortunately,  the  gentleman  who  related  this  story  to  me  was  able 
to  dispatch  a  mounted  Armenian  to  the  governor  at  Bayazid,  asking 
him  to  send  some  troops  to  the  scene  of  the  disturbance.*  The  soldiers 
arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  battle  royal  between  the  two  factions. 
This  probably  would  have  ended  in  the  annihilation  of  every  Kurd 
and  Circassian  in  the  district,  neither  side  being  inclined  to  grant 
any  quarter  to  its  £oe. 

We  rode  through  Molla  Suleiman.  All  the  houses  in  this  vil- 
lage were  filled  with  soldiery.  On  emerging  into  the  open  country, 
I  found  that  the  path  in  front  of  us  was  blocked  by  a  caravan  com- 
ing from  Persia.  A  pond  was  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  path. 
The  leading  camel-driver  led  his  animals  along  the  frozen  water,  so 
as  to  avoid  a  collision  with  our  party.  He  miscalculated  the  thick- 
ness of  the  ice;  a  loud  splash  made  us  aware  that  it  had  given  way 
beneath  the  camels.  Five  of  the  huge  beasts  were  sprawling  in  the 
water,  here  about  five  feet  deep;  their  packs,  containing  timbaki, 
Persian  tobacco,  became  dripping  wet.  The  animals,  frightened  at 
the  breaking  of  the  ice,  lay  down  on  all  fours.  They  refused  to  get 
up,  in  spite  of  the  cries  and  the  whips  of  their  drivers. 

CHAPTER  L. 

WE  met  with  some  Armenian  lads  riding  calves,  and  driving 
others  before  them,  the  driven  animals  carrying  pack-saddles,  which 
were  laden  with  sacks  of  corn.  The  Christians  in  this  district  make 
use  of  their  cattle  as  beasts  of  burden.  It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
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sight  to  see  Armenians,  man  and  wife,  riding  to  market  on  cows 
and  oxen.  Buffaloes  are  much  in  request  with  the  inhabitants,  on 
account  of  the  great  strength  of  these  animals.  Some  of  the  richer 
Christians  possess  from  twenty  to  thirty  buffaloes,  two  of  which  are 
considered  a  fair  price  for  a  girl — it  being  the  custom  of  the  poorer 
Armenians  in  certain  districts,  to  receive  money  from  their  sons-in- 
law,  and  seldom,  it  ever,  give  any  dowry  to  their  daughters.  On 
my  remarking  this  one  day,  when  in  conversation  with  a  Christian, 
the  latter  replied: 

"Our  daughters  are  our  maid-servanls,  when  they  marry  we  lose 
their  services.  It  is  quite  right  that  the  husband  should  compensate 
us  for  our  loss.  Europeans  educate  their  girls  very  well,  but  the 
latter  are  utterly  useless  as  cooks  or  sweepers.  When  they  marry, 
the  fathers  lose  nothing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gain,  as  they  have  no 
longer  to  pay  for  their  daughters'  maintenance  or  clothes.  It  is 
quite  proper  that  you  should  give  a  husband  something  when  he 
saddles  himself  with  a  useless  incumbrance;  and  you  have  no  right 
•to  find  fault  with  us  for  our  system." 

Presently  we  met  a  dervish;  his  long  black  hair  was  streaming 
below  his  waist;  he  brandished  a  knotted  stick.  The  fellow  looked 
very  hard  at  us,  as  if  he  were  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  leave 
the  track,  and  let  our  horses  sink  into  the  enow-drift  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  pass.  The  lieutenant  did  not  see  it  in  this  light.  This 
officer  was  a  little  man,  but  he  had  a  tremendous  voice,  which 
Bounded  as  if  it  came  from  (he  very  bottom  of  his  stomach.  He 
roared  at  the  dervish;  the  latter,  who  was  greatly  alarmed,  sprung 
on  one  side  into  the  snow.  Nothing  but  his  head  and  face  were  vis- 
ible— his  dark  eyes  glared  fiercely  at  the  giaours  as  we  rode  past. 

Kara  Kiiissa  came  in  sight.  It  is  a  large  village;  every  house  was 
crammed  with  soldiers.  It  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  accommo- 
dation. We  rode  on  toward  Kaize  Kuy,  another  Armenian  hamlet. 
The  track  descended  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  ascended  precipitous- 
ly. 1  thought  that  we  were  in  a  gully.  However,  the  Zaptieh  and 
his  horse  floundering  in  some  water  made  me  aware  that  we  were 
crossing  a  frozen  stream,  and  that  the  ice  had  given  way.  It  was 
very  cold;  the  man  was  wet  from  head  to  foot;  in  a  minute  or  two 
he  looked  like  one  gigantic  icicle.  Pushing  on  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, we  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  streams  which  traverse  the  tracks  in  many  parts  of  Anatolia 
are  a  source  of  constant  annoyance  to  travelers  during  the  winter. 
The  water  becomes  frozen;  snow  falls;  it  covers  the  glassy  surface, 
and  in  time  fills  the  space  between  the  banks.  There  is  nothing  to 
warn  the  wayfarer  that  he  is  leaving  the  track,  till  he  suddenly  finds 
himself  upon  the  ice;  a  horseman  is  fortunate  if  it  is  strong  enough 
to  bear  him. 

Now  we  saw  some  Persian  women  sitting  cross-legged  on  their 
horses  like  the  men.  Some  of  these  ladies  were  mothers.  They  car- 
ried theii  children  slime  in  handkerchiefs  round  their  necks.  In  a 
short  time  1  came  to  their  village,  one  amongst  several  others,  which 
are  scattered  about  in  this  part  of  Turkey.  The  houses  were  clean 
inside,  and,  in  this  respect,  a  great  improvement  upon  those  inhab- 
ited by  the  Kurds.  The  floors  were  covered  with  very  thick  rugs 
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made  by  the  wives  of  the  proprietors.  1  was  informed  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  district  send  their  manufactures  lo  Erzeroum. 

The  inhabitants  formerly  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erivan. 
"When  the  Russians  invaded  Persia,  conquered  the  Shah,  and  an- 
nexed a  part  of  Persian  soil,  many  of  the  vanquished  determined 
not  lo  remain  under  the  Muscovite  yoke.  Leaving  their  houses,  they 
crossed  the  frontier  and  settled  in  Turkey.  The  Sultan  gave  them 
land.  They  expressed  themselves  as  being  much  happier,  under 
their  present  rulers,  than  their  relatives  who  are  Russian  subjects. 
The  latter  would  be  delighted  to  pass  the  border-line  and  join  their 
countrymen  in  Anatolia;  this  the  Muscovite  authorities  do  not  allow. 
"Once  a  Russian,  always  a  Russian,"  is  the  answer  given  to  the 
Persians  on  this  question. 

Our  track  led  us  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Alurad,  here  about 
seventy  yards  wide.  We  came  to  a  bridge  which  spans  the  river — 
the  road  on  the  opposite  side  leading  in  the  direction  of  Yan.  We 
did  not  cross  the  structure. 

Soon  Diyadin  was  reached.  Here  there  were  two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  besides  infantry.  The  commandant,  in  spite  of  the  rumors 
of  peace  which  had  been  telegraphed  from  Constantinople,  was  daily 
expecting  an  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  Russians,  according  lo 
him,  had  concentrated  a  large  force  of  Cossacks  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Erivan.  it  was  believed  that  the  war  would  commence  by  an 
attack  upon  Bayazid. 

We  rode  for  an  hour  over  a  low  mountain  ridge,  and  then  entered 
a  vast  plain  girt  round  by  sloping  heights.  On  our  right  front  lay 
Persia.  On  my  bridle  hand  1  could  see  the  territory  of  the  Tzar. 
The  mighty  Ararat  is  in  front  of  us,  and  stretches  upward  into  the 
realms  of  space,  its  lofty  crest  hidden  in  some  vaporous  clouds. 

It  was  extremely  cold.  A  bright  sun  poured  its  rays  down  upon 
our  heads.  The  golden  orb  gave  out  no  warmth,  but  it  half  blinded 
us  with  this  splendor. 

The  people  in  this  district  suffer  very  much  from  optbalmia:  a 
traveler  rarely  finds  himself  in  a  house  where  one  of  the  inmates  is 
not  laboring  under  this  complaint. 

The  plain  narrows.  A  broad  lake  of  water  is  on  our  left.  To  our 
right  front  and  amidst  the  rocks  lies  the  little  town  of  Bayazid.  Tbe 
ruins  of  an  old  castle  are  in  the  fields  below.  The  track  begins  to 
ascend.  It  winds  higher  and  higher  amidst  the  crags.  A  few 
bouses  are  passed,  and  the  barracks  which  contain  two  battalions  of 
infantry.  We  come  to  the  Pasha's  residence.  Dismounting,  1  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  that  official  a  visit. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  spoke  Arabic  very  fair- 
ly, having  great  pleasure  in  showing  off  his  proficiency  in  this  lan- 
guage to  the  officers  of  his  household. 

1  learned  that  six  weeks  previous  to  my  arrival,  the  Russian  au- 
thorities in  Daghestan  had  ordered  a  levy  of  troops  to  be  made  amidst 
the  inhabitants.  The  latter  declared  that  they  were  Mohammedans, 
and  said  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  against  their  Lord,  the  Comman- 
der of  the  Faithful.  They  added  that  the  Tzar  formerly  had  prom- 
ised that  those  men  who  wished  might  leave  Russia  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  settle  on  Turkish  soil;  they  asked  for  this  permis- 
sion for  themselves, 
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"  However,"  continued  the  Pasha,  "  the  Russian  authorities  would 
not  allow  them  to  leave  the  country.  Cossacks  were  sent  to  the  dis- 
trict in  question,  and  400  people — amongst  them  women  and  chil- 
dren—were shot  down  and  beaten  to  death!" 

Bayazid  is  only  a  twelve  hours'  march  from  Erivan,  the  frontier 
town  of  Russia.  There  is  a  level  road  between  these  two  stations. 
The  Russians  had  a  large  artillery  force;  in  Erivan,  and  there  were 
only  two  mountain  guns  in  Bayaaid.  The  Turkish  officers  were 
convinced  that  if  an  attack  were  made  upon  Bayazid,  they  would 
be  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition.  In  their  opinion  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  retire  upon  Kara  Kilissa  and  Deli  Baba,  and 
make  a  stand  at  these  points. 

Major-General  Mackintosh,  when  writing  about  Kurdistan  during 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  remarks  that  he  does  not  think  there 
is  a  place  of  greater  importance  than  Bayazid,  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  in  the  whole  of  Western  Asia.  There  is  a  continuous  descent 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  but  as  this 
great  valley  conducts  through  the  range  of  Mount  Tauras  into  Syria, 
its  value  to  Russia,  on  this  account  alone,  must  be  obvious.  It  is 
much  nearer  to  her  present  frontier,  and  much  more  accessible  than 
Erzeroum,  which  lies  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates;  and 
should  the  contingencies  of  the  present  war  render  it  possible  for 
Russia  to  push  on  a  force  into  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  the  good 
will  of  the  Kurds*  at  the  momentof  undertaking  such  an  operation, 
would  afford  her  an  immense  advantage.  There  is  another  exceed- 
ingly strong  pass  at  Bayazid,  on  the  Persian  side,  where  a  very  small 
regular  force  might  completely  seal  the  entrance  into  Persia,  from 
the  side  of  Erzeroum,  except  through  the  roads  of  Central  Kurdis- 
tan. It  may  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  key  to  Kurdistan,  and  to  Di- 
arbekir,  Mosul,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  Tigris  as  tar  as  Bagdad. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Russia,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Kurdish  tribes,  could  speedily  establish  a  route,  and  march  an 
army  down  this  valley  into  Syria,  f  The  distance  from  Erivan  to 
Aleppo  is  not  above  500  miles,  if  BO  much,  and  the  route  by  A?eppo, 
Diarbekir,  and  Van,  to  Aderbzou,  fiom  the  Mediterranean,  is  quite 
practicable  for  an  army. 

1  rode  to  see  the  barracks.  Eighty  years  ago  they  formed  part  of 
a  palace  belonging  to  a  Kurdish  chieftain,  a  certain  Mahmoud 
Pasha.  He  had  expressed  a  wish  to  have  the  most  beautiful  resi- 
dence in  the  world  and  after  conversing  with  numerous  architects 
upon  this  subject,  had  accepted  the  service  of  an  Armenian.  The 
latter  had  designed  a  very  handsome  building,  with  large  glass  win- 
dows, and  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  comfort. 
The  Pasha  was  satisfied  with  the  palace,  but  not  with  the  idea  that 
the  Armenian  architect  might  possibly  construct  a  similar  building 
ior  some  other  kindred  chieftain.  To  prevent  this,  Mahraoud 
ordered  his  executioner  to  cut  oft  the  Armenian's  hands.  This  was 
done.  The  poor  victim  shortly  afterward  died  a  beggar.  In  the 
meantime  the  Pasha  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  one  son. 

*  Fortunately  during  the  present  war  the  Kurds  have  remained  true  to  the 
Sultan,  or  Major-General  Mackintosh's  predictions  might  have  been  realized. 
t  For  importance  of  Syria  from  a  Military  Point  of  View,  see  Appendix  XV. 
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This  man,  after  committing  all  sorts  of  excesses,  was  bitten  by  a 
snake,  and  died  at  Alexandretta.  His  child  was  brought  up  at  Bay- 
azid,  and  afterward  became  Caimacan  at  Toprak  Kale.  He  had  lost 
his  life  in  the  affray  with  the  Circassians,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned  in  this  work. 

On  entering  the  barracks,  sometimes  called  the  citadel,  the  irony 
of  fato  was  clearly  shown.  The  large  window-frames  which  had 
been  brought  to  Bayazid  for  Mahmoud  eighty  years  ago,  and  at  an 
immense  expense,  had  all  disappeared;  their  places  were  filled  up 
with  sheets  of  Turkish  newspapers.  The  marble  pillars  and  carving 
in  alabaster  over  the  portico  were  chipped  and  hacked  about,  the 
harem  of  the  former  owner  was  a  dormitory  for  the  troops.  Four 
hundred  soldiers  slept  in  the  rooms  allotted  by  Mahmoud  to  his 
seraglio. 

A  Hungarian  doctor  in  the  Turkish  service  accompanied  me  over 
the  building.  Descending  a  flight  of  steps,  he  led  the  way  to  a  large 
vault.  Here  lay  the  bodies  of  Mahmoud  and  of  his  favorite  wife, 
in  two  tombs  of  the  purest  marble. 

"  He  was  a  great  rogue  when  he  lived,"  said  a  Turkish  officer 
who  had  joined  OUT  party,  pointing  to  an  inscription  which  merely 
said,  "Mahmoud  Pasha,  son  of  Issek  Pasha,  lies  here;"  "  but  he 
is  still  now,  andean  do  no  one  any  harm.  Peace  be  with  hisbonesl" 


CHAPTER  LI. 

WE  leave  the  barracks.  A  beautiful  view  extends  before  us.  We 
look  down  upon  the  red,  green,  and  white  plateau  which  divides  us 
from  the  Tzar's  dominions.  In  some  places  the  sun  has  slightly 
melted  the  snow,  the  sand  is  exposed  to  view;  in  others,  and  nearer 
the  lake  which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  plateau,  patches  of  vegetation 
can  be  seen.  The  clouds  which  overhang  Ararat  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  sun;  the  huge  mountain,  enveloped  in  its  white  pall,  stands 
out  in  bold  relief. 

1  now  called  upon  the  Pasha.  While  I  was  conversing  with  him, 
a  servant  entered  and  whispered  something  in  his  ear. 

"  Let  the  fellow  come  in,"  he  observed;  then,  turning  to  me,  he 
remarked  that  a  Turk  had  just  arrived  from  the  Russian  frontier, 
and  brought  the  latest  news  of  the  military  preparations  in  Erivan. 

For  some  time  past  the  Russians  had  prohibited  any  inhabitant  of 
Turkey  from  crossing  the  border-line.  It  was  difficult  to  obtain  any 
authentic  information  as  to  the  quantity  of  troops  the  Tzar's  gen- 
erals had  massed  in  the  neighborhood.  The  new  arrival  succeeded 
in  passing  the  boundary-line  by  saying  to  the  Russian  officers  that 
he  had  been  forcibly  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  was  a  deserter  from 
his  regiment.  He  had  obtained  permission  to  return  to  Turkey  by 
declaring  that  he  wished  to  bring  his  wife — who  lived  in  a  village 
near  Bayazid— to  Erivan;  the  Russian  general  had  ordered  him  to 
obtain  as  much  information  as  he  could  about  the  strength  and  dis- 
position of  the  Turkish  forces.  He  was  a  thick-set,  sturdy-looking 
little  fellow,  with  a  bull  neck  and  keen  gray  eyes;  his  attire  consist- 
ing of  a  blue  turban,  a  yellow  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  crimson  trousers. 
According  to  him,  the  MollaUs  were  preaching  a  war  of  extermina- 
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tion  against  the  Russians  in  Persia.  However,  the  natives  of  that 
couniry  were  very  lukewarm  in  their  friendship  to  the  Turks.  It 
was  not  impossible  that  they  would  join  Russia,  or  at  all  events  al- 
low the  Tzar's  troops  to  march  through  their  territory  in  the  event 
of  an  offensive  movement  against  Van. 

The  Pasha  took  up  a  Turkish  newspaper  which  he  had  just  re- 
ceived from  Constantinople 

"  Listen!"  he  said.  "  The  man  who  writes  for  this  paper  knows 
what  he  is  about." 

The  article  was  to  the  effect  that  Russia  wished  to  drive  the  Turks 
out  of  Europe  because  they  were  Mohammedans,  and  because  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  the  Christians  were  in  the  majority.  "  Very  good," 
said  the  writer,  "  let  us  abandon  Europe,  but  in  Asia  the  Christians 
are  in  the  minority.  According  to  the  same  reasoning,  the  Russians 
and  English  ought  to  leave  all  their  Asiatic  possessions,  and  give 
them  up  to  the  original  proprietors  of  the  soil.  Our  Sultan  has  no 
objection  to  let  every  Christian  in  his  dominions  leave  Turkey  and 
go  to  Russia;  but  the  Tzar,  on  the  contrary,  he  will  not  let  the  Mo- 
hammedans in  his  empire  cross  the  frontier;  if  they  try  to  do  so,  he 
sends  his  soldieis;  they  cut  the  throats  or  our  co-religionists.  A 
conference  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Christians,  lias  been  held 
at  Constantinople  to  inquire  into  the  way  the  Sultan  treats  his  Chris- 
tian subjects.  Why  should  not  a  conference  be  assembled  at  St. 
Petersburg,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  Mohammedans,  to  in- 
quire into  the  way  the  Tartars,  Turkomans  and  other  inhabitants 
of  Central  Asia  are  treated  by  the  Tzar?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  Pasha,  as  he  finished  reading  to  me  these  ex- 
tracts. "  The  European  powers  dislike  Russia,  and  although  they 
hate  her,  and  know  that  she  is  the  origin  of  all  our  difficulties  they 
are  too  timid  to  allow  the  fact.  What  a  mockery  it  must  have  seemed 
to  the  representatives  of  England,  France  and  Germany  to  find 
themselves  sitting  in  judgment  upon  Turkey,  and  General  IgnatielT, 
instead  of  being  equally  on  his  trial,  seated  at  their  side,  and  a  judge 
instead  of  a  prisoner.  Does  it  not  make  you  smile  to  think  of  it?" 
added  the  Pasha;  "  how  the  general  most  have  laughed  in  his 
sleeve. ' ' 

Another  officer  entered  the  room.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
military  school  at  Corstantinople.  From  frequent  intercourse  with 
Europeans,  mostly  Frenchmen,  he  had  begun  to  look  down  upon 
the  religious  observances  of  his  countrymen. 

It  was  about  the  hour  for  the  evening  prayer.  The  Pasha,  Cada, 
and  several  other  Turks  commenced  performing  their  devotions, 
regardless  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger.  The  new  arrival,  the  Hun- 
garian doctor,  and  myself,  remained  seated,  the  former  remarking 
that  it  was  very  hard  work  praying,  at  the  same  time  glancing  rather 
contemptuously  at  his  superior  officers. 

"Did  you  not  pray  when  you  were  at  Constantinople?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Effendi,  1  did  everything  a  la  FrangA  (in  European  fashion). 
Europeans,  from  what  I  could  learn,  do  not  pray  much." 

"  Not  pray !"  I  observed:  "  what  do  you  mean?" 

"  N'>,  Effendi;  the  men,  1  have  been  told,  go  to  the  churches  to 
look  at  the  women;  the  women,  some  to  pray,  but  others  to  look  at 
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the  men  and  show  off  their  fine  clothes  the  one  to  the  other.  Is  not 
thai  the  case  in  your  country?"  he  added. 

"  No.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions;  but  the  English  people  as 
a  rule  are  religiously  inclined." 

'•  Efreudi,"  continued  the  officer,  "  1  have  often  heard  Frenchmen 
say  that  a  Christian  ought  to  be  a  poor  man — that  is,  it  he  carried 
out  I  he  doctrines  of  his  Prophet.  But  my  friends  used  to  laugh  and 
declare  tliat  their  bishops  and  priests  were  rich  men,  and  that  some 
of  '.he  Protestant  Mollahs  were  so  wealthy  that  they  could  afford  to 
keep  carriages,  eat  mutton  every  day,  and  have  servants  to  wait 
upon  them." 

"  The  fact  of  our  bishops  and  priests  eating  mutton  or  keeping 
carriages  does  not  make  the  Protestant  religion  the  less  true,"  1  now 
observed. 

"  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied  the  Tuik.  "  If  I  were  to  be  taught 
a  religion  by  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  it  himself,  or  who  did 
not  carry  out  its  doctrines,  I  should  think  that  1  was  wasting  my 
time." 

The  rest  at  Bayazid  had  done  all  our  party  good.  The  horses, 
which  were  still  very  emaciated  on  account  of  the  lone  and  frequent 
marches,  had  picked  up  a  little  flesh.  1  determined  to  leave  Baya- 
zid and  accompany  a  Turkish  captain  who  was  going  through  Per- 
sia to  Van  with  dispatches  for  the  governor  of  that  town.  The 
officer  must  have  been  sixty.  He  was  quite  gray;  but  he  sat  his 
horse  like  a  ceutaur,  and  was  more  enthusiastic  tor  the  war  than 
any  Turk  with  whom  1  had  previously  conversed. 

"  \'ou  may  get.  killed,"  1  remarked. 

"  Please  God  1  shall  not,"  was  his  reply;  "  others  may  die,  and 
then  there  will  be  some  promotion." 

CHAPTER  L1I. 

WE  turned  our  backs  upon  Mount  Ararat,  and,  ascending  a  low 
range  of  hills  covered  with  loose  rocks  and  bowlders,  arrived  at  a 
"Yezeed  (devil-worshippers)  village. 

The  houses  were  built  in  the  sides  of  a  hill.  Cone-shaped  huts 
made  of  tezek,  and  filled  with  that  fuel,  showed  that  the  inhabit- 
ants had  no  objection  1o  heat  in  this  world  however  hot  they  might 
expect  to  be  in  the  next. 

An  old  man,  considerably  above  the  middle  stature,  approached 
our  party.  Addressing  the  Usebashe,  he  invited  us  to  dismount,  it 
was  about  luncheon-tune.  1  determined  to  avail  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  me  to  learn  a  little  about  the  ways  and  habits  of 
these  strange  people. 

"  Here  we  are,  sir,  with  the  worshipers  of  Old  Scratch!"  ob- 
served Radford,  as  lie  was  preparing  the  mid-day  meal,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  freshly-killed  hen,  boiled  with  some  rice.  "  Mohammed 
has  just  been  telling  me  something  about  them.  All  that  I  know  is 
that  Old  Nick  has  not  much  to  complain  of  so  tar  as  his  flock  is 
concerned.  They  have  been  at  our  sugar  already,  and  would  have 
carried  oft  Mohammed's  tobacco  if  he  had  not  been  on  the  look- 
out. 1  suppose  they  think  it  right  to  steal,  so  as,  to  keep  on  good 
terms  witii  their  master." 
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The  Yezeed's  religion,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  based  upon  the 
following  dogma:  that  there  are  two  spirits— a  spirit  of  good  and  a 
spirit  of  evil.  Allah,  the  spirit  ot  good,  can  do  no  harm  to  any  one, 
and  he  is  a  friend  to  the  human  race.  The  spirit  of  evil  can  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm,  and  he  is  the  cause  ot  all  our  woes.  From  tins 
starting-point  the  Yczeeds  ha%re  been  brought  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
wasle  of  time  to  worship  the  spirit  of  good,  who  will  not  hurt  them, 
and  that  the  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  try  and  propitiate  I  he  spirit 
of  evil,  who  can  be  very  disagreeable  if  he  chooses.  To  do  so  they 
never  venture  to  make  use  of  the  name  of  the  devil,  as  this  they  be- 
lieve would  be  an  act  of  disrespect  to  their  infernal  master. 

They  are  visited  twice  a  year  by  different  high  priests,  when  cer- 
tain rites  are  performed.  These  rites  are  kept  a  great  secret.  The 
Turks  who  gave  me  some  information  about  the  iezeeds  were  un- 
able to  give  me  any  details  about  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies.  1 
was  informed  that  the  Yezeeds  are  divided  into  two  sects;  that  the 
one  looks  upon  the  devil  as  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Allah,  and  the  other 
regards  him  as  the  private  secretary  of  the  good  spirit.  It  was  said 
that  the  two  sects  hated  each  other  to  such  an  extent  that,  if  a  man 
belonging  to  the  one  which  looks  upon  the  devil  as  being  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  Allah  were  to  enter  a  village  belonging  to  members  of  the 
rival  faith,  the  new  arrival  would  have  a  great  chance  of  losing  his 
lite. 

The  Yezeeds'  priests  are  many  of  Ihem  unmarried.  However, 
should  a  priest  or  sheik  arrive  in  a  village,  the  first  thing  which  is 
done  by  the  inhabitants  is  to  offer  their  wives  and  daughters  for  his 
inspection.  The  Sheik  will  select  one.  It  will  then  be  considered 
that  he  has  conferred  a  very  high  honor  on  the  young  lady's  iela- 
tives.  Theie  are  different  laws  as  to  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
these  women.  In  one  of  the  sects  they  are  not  allowed  to  marry,  but 
are  set  apart;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  she  is  not  per- 
mitted again  to  live  with  her  husband.  In  the  other  sect  they  are 
permitted  to  marry,  or  if  the  lady  has  a  spouse,  she  must  return  to 
him.  It  is  then  the  duty  ot  every  Yezeed  to  make  her  rich  presents, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  must  maintain  her  husband  and 
herself  during  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
woman  who  has  been  honored  by  the  attentions  of  a  priest  is  looked 
upon  by  a  youthful  Yezeed  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  rich  heiress 
by  many  impecunious  younger  sons  in  a  European  ball-room;  her 
hand  is  eagerly  sought  for  in  marriage.  It  she  already  possesses  a 
husband,  the  latter  considers  himself  as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  ot 
men.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  when  a  priest  arrives  in  a  village, 
great  excitement  arises  amid  the  population — every  man  hoping  that 
his  wife  or  daughter  will  be  honored  by  being  selected.  The  ladies 
take  immense  interest  in  the  proceeding.  The  visits  of  the  reverend 
gentlemen  are  eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  all  classes  of  Yezeed 
society. 

This  informal  ion  was  given  me  by  some  Turks  with  whom  I  had 
conversed  during  my  journey.  I  now  asked  my  host  it  these  state- 
ments were  true.  He  at  once  repudiated  them,  and  declared  that 
they  were  inventions  of  the  followeis  of  Islam. 

"  Do  you  look  upon  Uie  Uevil  as  the  Grand  Vizier  of  Allah?"  I 
now  inquired. 
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If  a  bombshell  had  exploded  in  the  room  where  I  was  sitting,  there 
could  not  have  been  greater  consternation  than  that  which  was 
eviuced  by  '.he  members  of  my  host's  family.  Springing-  to  their  feet 
they  fled  from  the  building — an  old  woman  very  nearly  upsetting 
Radford's  cooking-pot  in  her  haste  to  escape  into  the  open  air.  The 
captain  looked  at  me,  and  then  indulged  in  a  sort  of  suppressed 
laugh. 

"  What  has  frightened  them?"  1  inquired. 

"EfJeudi,"  he  replied,  "  you.  mentioned  the  word  '  Shaitan  ' 
(devil).  It  is  very  lucky  for  you,"  continued  the  old  man,  "that 
there  are  five  of  us,  and  we  are  all  well  armed;  for,  if  not,  the  Ye- 
zeeds  would  have  attacked  our  party  for  a  certainty.  Any  disaster 
which  may  happen  in  this  village  during  the  next  twelve  months 
will  be  put  down  to  you.  If  a  man's  cow  or  camel  dies,  the  fellow 
will  say  that  it  is  all  your  fault;  the  sooner  we  continue  our  march 
the  befter." 

It  was  getting  late;  the  inhabitants  had  withdrawn  to  some  dis- 
tance from  their  houses,  Ihey  were  gazine  at  our  party  with  lower- 
ing brows.  1  would  gladly  have  repaired  the  mischief  that  1  had 
done;  but  an  apology  might  have  only  made  matters  worse.  I  was 
the  more  sorry,  as  1  had  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  of  question- 
ing the  Yezeeds  as  to  some  of  their  customs.  What  1  had  heard  about 
them  from  the  Turks  was  so  different  to  what  is  related  of  this 
singular  people  by  Mr.  Layard,  in  his  admirable  work,  "  Nineveh 
and  its  Remains,"  that  1  had  become  rather  skeptical  as  to  the 
veracity  of  my  iuformants.  The  old  captain,  however,  consoled 
me  by  saying  that,  on  my  journey  from  "Van  to  Kars,  I  should  have 
to  pass  by  many  other  Yezeed  villages,  and  would  there  be  able  to 
pursue  my  inquiries  upon  this  subject. 

Very  shortly  after  leaving  our  halting-place,  the  guide  stopped, 
and  said  something  to  the  officer. 

"  What  is  he  saying?"  1  inquired. 

"The  summit  of  this  hill  is  the  border-line,"  was  the  reply. 
In  another  minute  we  had  entered  the  territory  of  the  Shah. 

The  track  was  good  and  firm;  although  there  was  plen'y  of  snow 
on  the  hills,  there  was  but  little  on  the  plain  below.  After  a  few 
hours'  march,  we  halted  for  the  night  in  a  village  called  Kelise 
Kandy. 

The  Usebashe  was  well  known  to  the  chief  proprietor  in  the  dis- 
trict, and,  coming  out  to  meet  us,  he  invited  our  party  to  enter  his 
house. 

Kelise  Kandy  is  a  large  village,  and  much  cleaner  than  any  of 
those  which  1  had  seen  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  frontier.  The 
houses  were  well  built,  and  many  of  them  whitewashed.  Several 
haystacks  were  in  a  yard  belonging  to  our  host,  hundreds  of  sheep 
and  cattle  stood  in  a  large  inclosure  near  his  dwelling. 

The  propiietor  was  dressed  at  first  sight  a  little  like  a  European. 
He  had  a  black  coat;  a  red  sash  was  tied  round  his  waist;  a  pair  of 
white  trousers  covered  his  legs.  But  a  very  high,  cone-shaped, 
astrakhan  hat  was  on  his  head,  and  this  article  of  attire,  much  re- 
sembling an  extinguisher,  did  away  with  his  otherwise  slightly 
European  appearance. 

A  number  of  servants,  all  armed  with  daggers  stuck  in  their  waist- 
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belts,  and  with  hats,  if  possible,  slill  more  like  an  extinguisher  than 
(hat  which  their  master  wore,  stood  round  the  room.  It  was  a  good- 
sized  apartment,  thirty  teet  lone  by  twenty  broad.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  thick  Persian  carpet,  of  beautiful  design,  but  not 
dear;  indeed,  1  subsequently  learned  that  it  had  only  cost  fifteen 
pounds  of  our  money. 

Light  was  let  into  the  room  by  some  double  windows— probably 
made  in  this  fashion  so  as  to  keep  out  the  cold.  Our  host,  after 
motioning  to  me  to  squat  down  on  one  side  of  him,  and  to  the  Use- 
bashe  to  squat  down  on  the  other,  produced  a  cigar-case,  and  offered 
me  a  cigarette. 

He  had  been  often  in  Erzeroum,  and  also  in  Russia,  where  he  had 
imbibed  a  taste  for  smoking  tobacco  in  this  form.  His  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Muscovites  had  not  prepossessed  him  in  their  favor. 

"  They  want  to  conquer  the  Shah,"  he  presently  remarked.  "  They 
will  make  use  of  us  as  a  stepping-stone  to  Van  and  Bagdad;  after 
•which  they  will  annex  their  catspaw.  We  ought  to  have  another 
Nadir  Shah,"  he  continued.  "  If  we  had  one,  the  Russians  would 
not  dare  to  laugh  at  us  as  they  do." 

"  1  thought  that  there  were  very  good  relations  between  the  Courts 
of  Teheran  and  St.  Petersburg,"  1  now  remarked. 

"  The  bhah  is  obliged  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Tzar,"  replied 
the  Persian.  "  The  Tzar  is  too  strong  for  him." 

"  If  there  be  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  which  side  will 
Persia  take?" 

The  proprietor  shook  his  head. 

"  We  ought  to  go  with  Islam,"  he  remarked;  "  but,  better  slill, 
remain  neutral,  1  am  told  there  are  many  Russian  officers  in 
Teheran.  They  are  doing  their  best  to  influence  the  Shah  in  I  heir 
master's  favor.  Nadir  Shah  once  conquered  you  English  in  Hiii- 
dostan,"  he  added. 

"  No,  he  conquered  part  of  India  before  we  went  there.  How- 
ever, now  Hindostan  belongs  to  us." 

"  1  thought  he  had,"  continued  the  man.  "  1  was  told  so  in  Rus- 
sia; 1  was  also  informed  that  the  Tzar  of  America  had  defeated  you, 
and  was  an  ally  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Is  that  the  case?" 

"  There  is  no  Tzar  in  America,"  1  replied,  "  we  have  had  no  war 
with  the  United  States  for  many  years." 

"  But  you  paid  them  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  prevent  them  go- 
ing to  war  with  you?"  observed  my  host;  "  and  not  only  that,  but 
you  pay  Shere  All,  of  Afghanistan,  a  large  sum  every  year  with  the 
same  object.  Will  Shere  Ali  fight  against  Russia  if  theie  is  a  war 
between  the  Tzar  and  Turkey?" 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  Some  Muscovites  say  that  Shere  Ali  is  on  their  side,"  remarked 
the  Persian.  "  But  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  and  is  not  likely  to  join 
the  weakest  parly. "  , 

CHAPTER  L1II. 

LATER  in  the  day  dinner  was  brought  in — a  chicken  surrounded 
by  a  huge  pile  of  rice.  A  Turk  as  rich  as  our  Persian  host  would 
have  provided  his  guest  with  fifteen  or  twenty  courses,  but  the 
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Persians  are  satisfied  with  one.  1  was  not  aware  of  the  custom,  and 
only  t;isted  the  chicken.  Presently  it  was  taken  away;  instead  of  a 
fresh  dish  making  its  appearance,  some  water  was  brought  in,  in  an 
ewer,  ior  us  to  wash  our  hands. 

"  You  Englishmen  are  very  temperate,"  said  the  host,  rising. 

1  did  not  tell  him  what  was  passing  through  my  mind.  1  was 
ravenously  hungry,  and  would  gladly  have  had  that  chicken  brought 
back  again;  but  it  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  servants  outside. 
They  wore  devouring  the  contents. 

"  You  are  a  great  hakim,"  now  observed  the  proprietor. 

"  Who  told  you  that?"  1  remarked,  stuprised  that  the  reputation 
acquired  in  the  Kurd's  house  had  thus  preceded  me. 

"  Ihe  Usebashe  knows  it.  Mohammed,  too,  has  told  my  servant. 
Piaise  be  to  Allah  who  has  sent  you  here!" 

"  1  am  not  a  hakim!"  1  hastily  replied.     "  1  am  an  officer." 

"  Do  not  say  that,"  said  the  Persian,  who  spoke  Turkish  fluent 
]y.  "  Do  not  deny  the  talents  that  Allah  has  given  you.  Your 
arrival  has  cast  a  gleam  of  sunshine  on  our  threshold,  and  you  will 
not  go  away  without  gladdening  the  hearts  of  my  family." 

"What  do  3rou  want  me  to  do?"  1  inquired. 

"  My  wile  is  poorly:  1  ask  you  to  cure  her." 

"  But  really  1  know  very  little  about  medicine.  1  have  only  a 
few  simple  remedies  with  roe." 

"  Simple  remedies  indeed!"  said  the  Persian.  "  A  man  who  can 
set  a  person's  shoulder  on  fire  with  a  piece  of  wet  paper!" 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  your  wife?" 

"  1  do  not  know,  but  you  will  tell  me." 

"  Well,  1  must  see  her,"  1  replied. 

"Impossible!"  said  the  Persian.  "She  is  in  the  harem.  Icon 
not  take  you  there!" 

"  But  how  can  1  tell  you  what  is  the  matter  with  her  if  1  do  not 
see  her?" 

"  Give  me  a  piece  of  that  wonderful  wet  paper;  perhaps  it  will 
cure  her." 

"  Effeudi,"  said  the  Usebashe,  turning  to  Ihe  Persian,  "  you  can 
not  tell  a  horse's  age  without  looking  into  his  mouth.  The  Frank 
can  not  tell  your  wife's  ailments  without  looking  at  her  tongue." 

A  consultation  took  place  between  my  host  and  some  other  Per- 
sian visitors.  It  was  at  length  agreed  that,  as  a  hakim,  1  might  be 
admitted  into  the  harem. 

In  the  meantime,  a  servant  brought  in  a  samovar  (tea-urn),  which 
the  proprietor  had  purchased  at  Erivan;  and  whilst  the  Usebashe 
and  myself  were  drinking  tea,  with  lemon-juice  instead  ot  cream — 
as  is  the  custom  in  Persia,  as  well  as  in  Russia— my  host  left  the 
room  and  proceeded  to  the  harem  to  announce  to  his  wife  that  I 
would  see  her. 

Presently  he  returned,  and,  taKing  my  hand,  helped  me  to  rise 
from  the  ground.  Then,  going  first",  he  led  the  way  across  a  yard, 
surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and  planted  with  fruit  trees,  to  a  detached 
building,  which  1  had  previously  thought  was  a  mosque. 

"  This  is  the  harem,"  said  the  proprietor.  We  entered  an  outer 
room,  he  drew  a  thick  curtain  which  hung  against  one  of  the  walls. 
An  opening  now  appeared:  stooping  low,  I  entered  the  inner  apart- 
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ment.  It  was  furnished,  or  rather  unfurnished,  like  the  one  set 
apart  for  the  Usebashe  and  myself.  A  pan  of  live  chnrcoal  stood 
iu  one  cornel.  In  the  othe^,  reclining  on  a  quantity  of  silk  cushions, 
was  the  wife  of  my  host. 

She  was  enveloped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  sheet  made  of  some 
gauze-like  material.  There  were  so  many  folds  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  distinguish  her  features  or  even  divine  the  contour  of  her 
form.  Her  feet,  which  were  very  small  and  stockingless,  were  ex- 
posed to  view.  She  had  taken  (hem  out  ot  two  tiny  white  slippers 
which  lay  by  the  side  of  the  charcoal  pan,  and  was  nervously  tap- 
ping ihe  ground  with  her  heel. 

"  She  is  alarmed,"  said  my  host.  "  Be  not  alarmed,"  he  added, 
turning  to  his  wife.  "  It  is  the  hakim  who  has  come  to  uiake  you 
well." 

These  remarks  did  not  tranquilize  the  lady.  Her  heel  tapped  the 
ground  more  quickly  than  before,  the  whole  of  her  body  shook  like 
an  aspeu-leaf. 

"  She  has  never  seen  any  man  save  myself  in  the  harem,"  said 
her  husband;  "  and  you — you  are  a  European." 
"  What  is  Ihe  nature  of  her  illness?" 
"  She  is  in  delicate  state  of  health." 
"  Can  1  look  at  her  tongue?" 

There  was  a  whispered  conversation  with  the  lady.  By  this  time 
she  was  a  little  more  calm.  Kemoving  the  folds'  of  her  veil,  she 
allowed  the  tip  of  a  very  red  little  tongue  to  escape  from  her  lips. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  said  my  host,  who  was  taking 
the  greatest  interest  in  these  proceedings. 
"  It  is  a  nice  tongue;  but  now  I  must  see  her  eyes. 
"  Why  her  eyes?" 

"  Because  she  may  have  what  is  called  jaundice;  I  must  see  if  her 
eye  is  yellow." 

"  Perhaps  she  had  better  expose  the  whole  face,"  said  the  Persian. 
"  Perhaps  she  had,"  1  remarked. 

And  the  poor  little  lafly,  whose  nerves  were  now  less  excited,  slow- 
ly unwound  the  lolds  of  muslin  from  around  her  head.  She  was 
certainly  pretty,  and  had  very  regular  features,  whilst  a  pair  of  large 
black  eyes,  which  looked  through  me  as  1  gazed  on  them,  were 
twinkling  with  an  air  of  humor  more  than  of  fear. 

She  understood  Tuikish  well,  as  she  came  from  the  border,  and, 
looking  at  me,  said  something  in  a  low  voice. 

"She  feels  better  already,"  said  my  host.  "The  sight  ot  you 
has  done  her  good;  when  you  have  given  her  some  medicine,  she 
will  doubtless  be  quite  well." 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you?"  1  said,  turning  to  the  patient. 
She  blushed.  Her  husband  then  remarked  that  she  fancied  strange 
dishes  at  her  meals,  nnd  in  fact  was  delicate. 

It  gradually  dawned  upon  me  what  the  nature  of  her  malady  was, 
and  the  more  particularly  as  i  was  informed  by  my  host  that  they 
had  been  married  but  a  few  months. 
''  1  have  no  medicine  for  your  complaint,"  1  remarked. 
"No  medicine!"  said  the  Peisian,  indignantly.      "Mohammed 
has  shown  me  the  bottles  and  the  little  boxes.     Besides  that,  you 
have  the  wet  paper." 
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"  A  mustard  plaster  would  be  useless." 

"  But  she  must  have  something,"  said  the  husband. 

Now,  my  medicine-chest  was  very  limited  in  its  contents.  It 
merely  contained  cholera  medicine,  pills,  and  a  tew  ounces  of  qui- 
nine, besides  the  prepared  mustard  plasters. 

A  pill,  in  the  lady's  condition,  would  not  have  been  safe;  1  could 
not  have  answered  for  the  consequences.  Cholera  mixture  might 
have,  been  equally  disastrous  in  its  effects.  Quinine,  1  thought, 
could  not  do  any  harm;  it  is  exceedingly  nasty,  an  innnitesimally 
small  dose  leaves  a  very  disagreeable  taste  in  ilie  mouth. 

"  You  shall  have  some  medicine,"  1  observed.  "  Please  God,  it 
will  do  you  good." 

"  Inshallah!  Inshallah!"  replied  my  host,  devoutly:  and  accom- 
panying me  to  the  room  prepared  for  the  Usebashe  and  myself,  I 
gave  him  three  grains  ot  c  uinine  to  be  taken  in  three  doses,  one 
grain  in  each  dose. 

"  Will  it  do  her  much  good?"  inquired  the  Persian. 

"  That  depends  upon  Allah,"  I  remarked. 

"  Of  course  it  does,"  said  my  host,  and  taking  the  medicine  he 
returned  to  his  seraglio. 

As  he  was  leaving  the  house,  1  observed  a  great  commotion  amidst 
my  host's  servants.  Mohammed  was  some  time  before  he  joined 
our  party. 

"  What,  was  the  matter?"  I  asked. 

"  Effendi,  they  are  sons  of  the  devil,  these  Persians!"  vociferated 
my  man,  indignantly.  "  1  waited  behind  to  give  them  my  lord's 
baksheesh,  but  they  were  greedy  creatures,  and  one — a  strong  man 
— snatched  all  the  paras  out  ot  my  hand,  and  thrust  the  money  in 
his  waistbelt.  The  others  cursed  and  called  him  many  dogs,  but 
the  fellow  did  not  care.  They  then  wanted  me  to  give  them  more 
money;  I  had  none  to  bestow.  They  are  like  jackals,  these  Persians. 
They  would  cut  a  man's  throat  as  soon  as  eat  a  pillaflt!" 


CHAPTER  L1V. 

WE  iode  along  a  flat  country.  A  few  hills  could  be  seen  on  our 
bridle-hand.  The  track  was  in  capital  order  for  Ihe  march.  After 
passing  several  small  hamlets — amongst  others,  Arab  Dize,  Shadili, 
and  Shalendili— we  pulled  up  at  a  large  village  called  Karenee.  It 
was  inhabited  by  Kurds,  all  ot  them  being  Persian  subjects.  Here 
there  were  350  houses.  Judging  by  the  number  of  people  who  came 
to  aslc  for  medicine,  so  soon  as  1  dismounted  from  my  horse,  the 
whole  population  \vas  unwell.  It  appeared  that  the  Persian,  in 
whose  house  1  had  stopped  on  the  previous  evening,  had  sent  word 
to  the  chief  proprietor  in  this  Kurdish  village,  to  say  that  a  celebrated 
hakim  was  on  his  way.  No  amount  of  expostulation  saved  us  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  one  wished  me  to  look  at 
his  tongue,  and  to  fec-1  his  pulse.  Radford,  who  was  in  another 
room,  was  interrupted  in  his  cooking  by  a  crowd  ot  the  humbler 
Kurds,  who  believed  that,  when  the  master  was  so  great  a  hakim, 
his  servant  must  necessarily  have  some  medical  skill. 

Presently  my  servant  entered. 
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"  "What  has  happened?"  1  remarked. 

"  1  cannot  get  cm  with  my  cooking,  sir,"  was  the  leply.  "  They 
•will  come  and  shove  out  their  dirty  tongues  just  over  my  cooking- 
pot.  Some  of  the  people  who  have  got  nasty  diseases  and  sore  legs 
insist  upon  showing  them  to  me.  Quite  turns  me  hup,  that  it  does. 
1  had  two  boxes  of  haulibilious— 1  have  given  them  all  away.  If  1 
had  only  a  pair  ot  champagne  nippers,  sir.  1  would  draw  the  rascals' 
teeth,  perhaps  that  would  take  away  their  taste  tor  my  doctoring. 
Do  you  think  it  would  do  any  harm  if  1  were  to  bleed  one  or  two  of 
them,  sir?" 

"  Could  you  stop  the  bleeding  after  the  operation?"  1  inquired. 

"  That,  sir,  is  just  what  was  passing  in  my  mind.  It  1  thought 
as  how  1  could,  I  would  have  tuken  a  little  blood  from  each  ot  them 
in  turn.  It  would  have  cooled  them  down  a  little,  and  they  would 
not  have  been  so  anxious  for  my  company  in  future." 

"On  reaching  a  village  about  three  hours'  distance  from  our  sleeping 
quarters,  we  heard  that  the  short  road  over  the  mountains  to  Van 
was  blocked  by  the  snow,  and  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  go  by  Khoi,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  which  I  had  hoped  to  avoid. 

i  did  not  believe  the  statement,  and  ordered  the  guide  to  lake  the 
mountain  track.  The  man  reluctantly  consented.  Higher  and 
higher  we  ascended  the  steep  which  divided  us  from  the  capital  of 
Armenia.  The  snow  at  each  moment  became  more  deep.  At  last 
the  guide  halted  and  distinctly  refused  to  advance. 

"  1  shall  lose  my  life,"  he  said.  "You  can  do  what  you  like 
with  your  own,  but  i  have  children  for  whom  to  provide." 

The  TJsebasne  interfered. 

"  The  fellow  is  telling  the  truth  about  the  road,"  he  said.  "  1 
too,  like  yourself,  thought  that  he  was  deceiving  us.  We  had  better 
go  to  Khoi." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  turn  round  and  continue  toward 
that  town.  It  was  about  fifty  miles  distant  from  us.  We  halted  foi 
the  night  at  a  Kurdish  village  called  Melhamee.  Here  the  inhabitants 
treated  us  very  discourteously.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Usebashe, 
who  reminded  them  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  which  are  prescribed 
by  their  religion,  1  much  doubt  whether  we  should  have  obtained  a 
resting-place.  They  had  learned  that  1  was  an  Englishman,  and 
were  under  the  impression  that  they  would  be  pleasing  the  Russians 
it  they  threw  difficulties  in  our  way. 

"We  know  who  you  are,"  said  a  Kurd,  "and  the  people  in 
Erivan  know  who  you  are  too.  The  Russians  are  our  friends,"  he 
continued. 

"  Take  care  that  your  friends  do  not  eat  you  some  day,"  said  the 
Usebashe. 

"  They  will  eat  you  first,  and  we  shall  help  them,  "said  the  Kurd. 

This  aroased  the  captain's  indignation.  1  thought  that  therft 
would  have  been  a  disturbance.  But,  after  a  little  more  verbal  war- 
fare, the  belligerents  parted. 

"All  the  people  in  this  village  are  in  Kussinn  pay,"  said  the 
Usebashe,  "  arid  that  is  why  they  are  so  hostile  to  you  as  well  as  to 
ourselves.  These  men,"  he  continued,  "  are  foolish  enough  to  be- 
lieve in  the  Russians,  and  think  that  because  the  Tzar's  agents  give 
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them  money  and  piesents,  tins  same  sort  of  treatment  will  be  con- 
tinued. Poor  fools!  they  will  find  their  mistake  some  day." 

We  rode  by  men  driving  before  them  oxen  laded  with  wood  for 
fuel.  There  were  many  villages  on  either  side  of  the  track.  The 
Persian  inhabitants,  attired  in  loose  blue  garments,  and  wilh  their 
beards  dyed  red,  gazed  curiously  upon  us  as  we  passed. 

Some  of  the  greater  dandies  amidst  these  gentlemen  had  their 
finger-nails  also  stained;  and  unless  a  man  has  his  beard  dyed  a 
bright  color,  he  has  very  little  chance  of  meeting  with  the  appioval 
of  the  fair  sex.  A  stout  red-haired  Welshman  would  have  what  is 
termed  un  grand  micces  amidst  the  ladies  in  these  regions. 

"These  Persians  are  ridiculous  creatures,"  said  the  Usebashe. 
"  Only  think  of  the  men  dyeing  their  beards  red!  One  would  have 
thought  that  black  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  color." 

"  Some  of  our  English  women  dye  their  hair  a  light  color,"  1  re- 
marked. 

"  With  women  I  can  understand  it,"  said  the  Usebashe.  "  Every 
part  of  a  woman  is  false,  from  her  tongue  to  her  smile:  dyeing  her 
hair  red  enables  her  to  carry  on  the  deception;  but  for  men  to  dye 
their  hair  red — they  might  as  well  form  part  of  a  harem  at  once! 
However,  these  Persians  are  a  nation  of  women." 

And  the  Usebashe  pointed  contemptuously  at  a  little  knot  of  men 
who  were  seated  outside  a  small  dwelling,  and  watching  eagerly  for 
the  moment  when  the  sun  would  disappear  behind  the  hills. 

1  have  often  wondered  whether  something  connected  with  the  old 
fire-worshippers'  superstition  has  a  lurking  place  in  the  minds  of 
Ihe  Persians  or  Kurds.  Day  after  day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  I 
have  seen  the  entire  inhabitants  of  a  village  turn  out  and  ga/e  in- 
tently upon  the  great  orb  of  light  slowly  sinking  into  space  on  the 
distant  horizon.  1  have  questioned  them  about  this  subject.  They 
indignantly  repudiate  the  idea  of  any  act  of  worship  to  the  sun;  they 
say  that  they  do  so  because  it  is  their  habit,  and  because  their 
fathers,  grandfathers,  and  ancestors  did  the  same  thing  before  them. 

We  rode  by  many  gardens  surrounded  by  high  walls;  some  of 
these  iuclosures  were  five  or  six  acres  in  extent.  Cherry,  apple, 
peach,  and  mulberry- trees  abound  throughout  the  district.  A  plen- 
tiful water-supply,  which  is  brought  from  the  mountains  by  means 
of  artificial  dikes,  irrigates  the  various  orchards.  Little  trenches 
intersect  each  other  af  many  places  along  the  fields,  and  when  the 
proprietor  wishes,  he  can  at  once  place  his  land  under  water.  This 
must  be  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  inhabitants  during  the  hot 
mouths,  as  otherwise  their  entire  crop  would  be  destroyed  by  the 
heat. 

Soldiers  dressed  in  a  dirty  sort  of  French  uniform,  but  with  black 
sheepskin  hats  of  the  extinguisher  shape,  sat  outside  the  guard- 
houses in  the  different  villages.  Tliey  looked  askantly  at  the  Usebashe 
as  he  passed — for  the  Usebashe  was  in  uniform.  A  wonderful  sort 
of  blue  cape  covered  the  upper  part  of  his  person,  and  red  knicker- 
bockers stuffed  in  high  boots,  his  extremities.  A  curved  cimeter 
hung  from  his  waist-belt.  The  red  fez  on  his  head,  and  on  our 
guide's  showed  their  allegiance  to  the  Sultan. 

The  two  men  clad  in  European  costumes  were  also  a  source  of 
wonder  to  the  soldiers.  Some  of  them  gripped  the  flint  fire-locks 
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with  which  they  were  armed,  and  made  a  movement  as  if  they 
would  like  to  have  had  a  shot  at  our  little  party. 

"  Yes,  you  dosrs!  1  have  no  doubt  but  that  you  would  like  to  do 
so,"  said  the  old  Usebaslie,  shaking  his  fist  at  them  after  he  had  got 
to  a  sate  distance.  "  However,  your  guns  are  only  serviceable  up 
to  fifty  yards,  il  takes  you  five  minutes  to  load  them!  They  are  un- 
clean ones,  these  Persians;  do  you  not  think  so,  Effendi?"  continued 
the  old  Usebaslie. 

"I  have  seen  so  little  ot  them  1  cannot  judge.  But  their  roads 
nnd  houses  are  much  better  and  cleaner  than  those  which  you  have 
in  Turkey." 

"That  is  true,"  said  the  captain,  sorrowfully.  "  The  little  dogs 
can  do  some  things  well,  but  they  are  sly  and  deceitful.  A  Persian 
will  kiss  you  on  one  cheek,  and  will  slab  you  behind  the  back.  He 
will  call  himself  your  friend,  and  will  slander  you  to  your  neigh- 
bors. He  will  offer  you  the  best  horse  in  his  stable:  the  offer  comes 
from  his  lips,  and  not  from  his  heart.  When  you  know  them  better, 
you  will  find  this  out  tor  yourself." 

CHAPTER  LV. 

VILLAGE  after  village  were  left  behind  us,  still  there  were  no 
signs  of  Khoi.  We  had  been  told  that  it  was  only  eight  hours' 
march  from  Melhamee;  two  more  sped  by  ere  the  walls  of  the  city 
were  in  sight.  Soon  afterwards  we  rode  through  a  narrow  gate, 
which  gives  access  to  the  town,  and  presently  pulled  up  at  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  consul,  who  is  the  only  diplomatic  agent 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  He  had  been  educated 'in  Constantinople, 
and  spoite  a  little  French.  For  the  last  two  years  he  hud  been  estab- 
lished in  Khoi,  and  he  greatly  bewailed  his  thus  being  cut  oft  from 
all  European  society. 

I  now  learned  that  Eussian  intrigues  had  been  the  means  of  very 
nearly  creating  a  war  between  Persia  and  Turkey.  There  is  a  Turkish 
border-hamlet,  called  Kashka  Beulah,  about  nine  miles  from  Khoi. 
Some  Persian  soldiers  had  recently  attacked  this  \illage,  and  had 
robbed  the  inhabitants  of  everything  they  possessed. 

Whilst  the  Persians  were  engaged  in  their  work  of  pillage,  some 
Turkish  soldiers,  under  a  Usebashe,  arrived  from  an  adjacent  guard- 
house. But  the  Persians  were  more  numerous.  They  captured 
the  captain  and  seven  of  his  men.  and  brought  them  prisoners  to 
Khci.  A  Turkish  lieutenant  in  the  guard-house  heard  ot  the  fate 
ot  his  Dsebashe,  and  arrested  two  Persian  merchants  who  happened 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood.  He  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  Van.  The 
consul,  on  hearing  of  this,  telegraphed  to  his  embassadoi  at  Teheran, 
for  instructions  how  to  act.  The  latter  official  sent  back  an  answer 
that  the  Peisian  merchants  were  to  be  immediately  released.  The 
consul  then  wrote  to  the  governor  at  Van,  informing  him  of  the 
order  he  had  received.  The  governor,  however,  declared  that  he 
could  not  comply  with  it  without  authorily  from  Constantinople. 
After  several  weeks'  delay,  during  which  time  the  Turkish  captain 
and  his  men  had  been  kept  in  chains  in  the  prison  at  Khoi,  and  had 
been  treated  like  the  commonest  ot  malefactors,  orders  came  from 
Teheran  and  Constantinople  tor  the  mutual  exchange  of  prisoners. 
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A  day  was  fixed.  At  the  appointed  time  the  Turkish  consul,  wilh 
(he  prisoner  and  three  hundied  Persian  soldiers,  started  tor  the 
frontier.  Here  he  \vas  met  by  the  Persian  consul  from  Van.  The 
latter  was  accompanied  by  the  Persian  captives  and  by  an  escort  of 
Turks.  The  troops  then  retired  to  a  short  distance.  The  consuls  re- 
mained alone  with  their  prisoners.  The  exchange  was  effected. 

"  What  was  the  origin  of  the  disturbance?"  1  inquired  of  the  con- 
sul. 

"  That  is  exactly  what  1  wished  to  discover,"  replied  that  official. 
"  1  went  to  the  Governor  of  Khoi — who,  by  the  way,  is  the  Shah's 
uncle — and  asked  him  why  his  regular  troops  had  first  of  all  at- 
tacked our  village.  The  reply  was,  '  My  orders  came  from  some  one 
of  highei  rank  than  I  am.'  Later  on,  it  turned  out  that  Russian 
agents  at  Teheran  were  the  origin  of  the  affair." 

"  I  sem  very  dull  here,"  now  remarked  the  consul.  "My  wife 
died  six  months  ago.  1  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  one  to  re- 
place her." 

"  Why  do  you  not  take  a  Kurdish  girl?"  observed  the  Usebashe. 
"  They  make  the  best  of  wives,"  he  continued;  "  if  their  hus- 
bands have  money  they  do  not  ask  for  any,  if  the  husbands  have  no 
money  the  wives  never  bother  their  heads  about  the  matter.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  they  do  not  care  about  fine  clothes.  A  long  piece  of 
calico  and  a  pair  of  slippers  content  each  one  of  them  as  well  as  all 
the  silks  and  satins  in  the  bazaar  at  Eizeroum." 

"My  late  wife  was  a  Kurd,"  replied  the  consul,  sorrowfully. 
"  She  cost  me  very  little." 

A  servant  entered  the  room  and  lit  the  speaker's  pipe. 

"  This  man  is  my  father-in-law,"  he  added.  "  My  mother-in-law 
cooks  for  me  down-stairs.  When  1  married  their  daughter  1  wanted 
some  servants;  my  wife  proposed  that  we  should  engage  her  father 
and  mother.  1  did  so,  and  have  found  them  hard-working  people. 
When  my  poor  wife  died,  1  allowed  them  to  remain  with  me.  When 
I  marry  again,  my  new  lady  will  probably  wish  her  own  relations  to 
come  here:  1  shall  be  obliged  to  get  rid  of  my  present  servants." 

"  It  is  a  very  economical  way  of  providing  tor  a  wife's  relatives," 
1  observed. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  consul,  laughing.  "  You  could  not  make  use 
of  your  mother-in-law  as  a  cook  in  either  Constantinople  or  London. 
Besides  that,  the  women  in  your  country  cost  their  husbands  a  fort- 
une in  dress." 

"  Yes,"  1  replied,  "  some  of  the  women's  dresses  cost  from  CO.to 
60  liras  a  piece,  and  after  having  been  worn  once  or  twice  they  are 
thrown  away  or  ghen  to  the  servants." 

"  Allah!"  said  the  Usebashe,  "  50  or  60  liras!  only  thins  of  it!" 

"  The  Inglis  speaks  the  truth,"  said  the  consul.  "  1  have  heard 
of  this  before,  when  1  was  at  Constantinople.  My  last  wife  cost  10 
liras,"  he  continued;  "  I  could  buy  five  or  six  wives  for  the  same 
price  ns  a  great  English  lady  gives  for  her  dress!" 

"Why  do  you  not  mairy  a  Persian  woman?"  1  now  remarked. 
"  By  nil  accounts  they  are  very  pretty,  and  you  would  have  an  op- 
portuniiy  of  learning  the  language  "— the  consul  having  previously 
bewailed  to  me  his  ignorance  ot  that  tongue. 

"Marry  a  Persian,  indeed!"  interrupted  the  Usebashe.      "The 
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Persians  -will  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  us  Turks. 
They  are  very  selfish,"  he  added.  *'  We  make  no  objections  to  our 
daughters  marrying  Persians.  But  the  latter  are  most  particular 
about  this  subject." 

"  You  are  both  Mohammedan  nations,"  1  remarked. 

"  Yes  we  are,"  said  the  consul;  "  and  the  Armenians  and  your- 
selves are  both  Christian  nations,  but  your  torms  of  Christianity  are 
very  different.  There  is  as  much  difference  between  a  Persian  and 
a  Turk  as  between  an  Armenian  and  yourself." 

"  The  Persians  are  very  cruel,"  observed  the  Usebashe.  "  If  a 
man  commits  a  crime,  and  is  detected,  the  authorities  are  not  satis- 
fied by  taking  the  culprit's  life,  bul  often  torture  him  first — some- 
times by  taking  out  his  eyes,  and  at  others  by  mutilation." 

"The  inhabitants  do  very  odd  things,"  said  the  consul.  "For 
instance,  a  short  time  ago  there  was  an  official  in  (his  town  who 
was  extremely  unpopular.  He  died,  and  you  would  have  thought 
that  the  matter  was  over;  but  no,  six  mouths  after  the  man's  de- 
cease, some  of  the  townspeople  went  to  the  cemetery,  exhumed  the 
body,  and  hacked  it  to  pieces.  This  was  done  by  way  of  revenging 
themselves  upon  the  official.  There  was  a  robbery  in  the  bazaar," 
continued  the  speaker.  "  A  man  \*  as  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  being 
implicated  in  the  theft:  he  swore  that  he  was  innocent,  but  accused 
another  man.  The  latter  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  wilh  the  rob- 
bery, but  was  unpopular  in  the  town.  Borne  people  belonging  to 
the  bazaar  went  to  the  governor,  and  said  to  him:  '  The  man  last 
arrested  is  the  thief;  you  must  order  the  executioner  to  cut  his 
throat.'  The  governor  was  weak  enough  to  consent,  the  innocent 
person  was  put  to  death.  Soon  afterward  the  governor  repented  of 
what  he  had  done.  However,  as  he  was  in  need  of  money  at  the  time, 
he  determined  to  turn  his  repentance  to  some  account.  He  ordered 
fifty  of  the  richest  people  amongst  those  who  had  pressed  him  to  ex- 
ecute the  innocent  man  to  be  imprisoned,  and  he  kept  them  in  jail 
until  such  time  as  they  had  paid  him  a  large  sum  of  money." 

1  now  walked  round  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  They  consist 
of  a  wall  about  thirty-five  feet  high,  built  of  clay,  with  ahiick  foun- 
dation, and  a  dry  ditch,  which  can  be  filled  with  water  if  necessary. 
There  were  sixteen  old  cannon  on  the  rampaits.  The  Kurds  and 
the  inhabitants  think  that  the  place  is  impregnable.  A  battery  of 
nine-pounders  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  fortifications, 
which  are  much  out  of  repair.  Any  properly-equipped  force  ought 
to*  take  the  city,  which  contains  7,000  houses,  in  about  half  an  hour. 

The  soldiers  in  the  different  guard-houses  ran  outside  the  buildings. 
They  presented  arms  to  the  consul  as  he  walked  with  me  through 
the  streets.  Presently  we  came  to  a  place  where  two  sentries  had 
been  posted.  The  men  had  put  their  flint  muskets  on  the  gound, 
and  were  engaged  in  srambling  with  each  other — small  balls  of  dried 
clay,  something  like  marbles,  taking  the  place  of  dice. 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

1  ARRIVED  fit  the  bazaar.  It  was  a  very  large  building,  arched 
over  in  many  places,  and  here  and  there  is  constructed  of  bricks. 
It  was  a  hot  afternoon.  The  bazaar  was  delightfully  cool,  many  of 
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the  inhabitants  had  gone  there  merely  with  the  object  of  lying  in  the 
shade.  At  almost  ever}'  step  we  took,  we  came  upon  the  forms  of 
some  recumbent  Persians.  It  was  rather  dark.  The  idlers'  ribs 
must  have  suffered.  A  muttered  curse  would  be  the  only  sign  of 
the  men's  disgust;  they  would  then  only  turn  over  and  be  asleep 
again  in  another  minute. 

The  bazaar  was  belter  aaranged  than  any  of  the  market-places 
whirli  I  had  visited  in  Anatolia.  The  shops  belonging  to  men  who 
sold  one  kind  of  article  were  all  side  by  side,  and  not  mixed  up  with 
the  stalls  belonging  to  traders  in  other  merchandise.  Some  carpets 
were  very  beautifully  designed,  and  could  have  been  purchased  for 
one  fourth  of  the  price  they  command  in  the  London  market.  The 
cutlery  mostly  came  from  Erivan  in  Russia.  An  immense  quantity 
of  gaudily-colored  Russian  calicoes  were  exposed  for  sale. 

We  came  to  a  samovar  (tea-uin)  shop.  The  owner,  a  sleepy- 
looking  Persian,  was  very  wide  awake,  so  far  us  his  interests  were 
concerned.  He  was  engaged  in  a  wordy  warfare  with  a  Kurd  who 
wanted  to  buy  an  urn  for  his  house.  The  conversation  became  so 
loud,  and  the  gesticulations  of  the  Kurd  were  so  energetic,  that  I 
thought  he  was  about  to  attack  the  merchant.  However,  a  miuute 
later  the  affair  was  settled  and  the  purchaser  was  drinking  a  glass 
of  tea  with  the  salesman. 

Most  of  the  houses  in  Khoi  are  built  of  a  sort  of  brown  clay.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  numerous  mosques  which  are  painted  .blue  and 
green,  Ihe  town  would  be  very  somber  in  its  appearance.  Many  of 
the  doors  to  the  buildings  were  supplied  with  massive  knockers— a 
rarity  in  Asiatic  Turkey— and  the  many  windows  on  the  ground- 
floors,  which  were  guarded  by  iron  bars,  rather  reminded  me  of 
Cordova. 

Streams  of  muddy  water  ran  through  the  streets.  Hundreds  of 
women  were  busily  engaged  in  washing  the  domestic  apparel. 

We  passed  by  an  open  window,  and,  on  looking  in,  1  found  that 
the  building  was  used  as  a  school.  A  master  was  seated  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, fifty  or  more  children  were  clustered  round  his  feet.  He 
was  teaching  them  pieces  of  the  Koran,  which  the  little  ones  were 
endeavoring  to  learn  by  heart.  A  class  of  lads,  averaging,  1  should 
say,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  ace,  were  squatting  in  a  corner 
occupied  in  learning  how  to  write — a  very  rare  accomplishment  in 
Persia,  and  principally  confined  to  the  merchant  classes.  Some  of 
the  lads  had  escaped  for  a  moment  from  the  vigilance  of  their  mas- 
ter, and  were  buying  oranges  from  a  peddler.  The  fruit  had  been 
brought  from  Tabriz,  as  there  are  no  orange  trees  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Khoi.  Suddenly  the  Hodja  discovered  their  absence;  he 
ran  outside  the  school.  He  did  not  confine  his  blows  to  the  lads, 
but  allowed  the  peddler  to  share  them  with  his  pupils. 

We  arrived  at  some  pillar!  shops;  here  legs  and  wings  of  chick- 
ens, surrounded  by  piles  of  rice,  were  placed  before  the  merchants. 
One  of  them,  taking  a  piece  of  me;it  in  his  fingers  from  a  plate, 
handed  it  to  me.  He  wanted  my  opinion  of  his  wares. 

"  Good!"  1  said. 

"  Have  you  pillaffs  in  your  country?"  lie  inquired. 

"  Yes." 

"  But  not  like  my  pillaiT 
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"  No,  not  so  good." 

This  greatly  delighted  the  trader;  running  out  of  his  shop,  he  In- 
sisted that  1  should  return  with  him  and  taste  his  sweetmeats. 
These  last  were  some  of  them  very  well  made,  anil  had  been  manu- 
factured with  a  considerable  amount  ot  skill— a  trade  going  on  in 
bon-bons  between  Khoi  and  other  towns  in  the  interior.  The  Per- 
sian ladies  are  very  fond  of  sweetmeats,  a  large  quantity  ot  these 
delicacies  being  consumed 'in  the  different  harems. 

I  wauled  to  buy  some  article  of  native  manufacture  in  silver.  It 
was  impossible;  the  jewelers  kept  nothing  by  them  ready  made;  they 
could  have  executed  an  order,  but  this  would  have  been  a  tedious 
affair.  Alter  having  visited  the  mosque  in  the  town — a  building 
which  was  rather  more  lofty  than  the  Turkish  mosques,  but  in 
other  respects  very  similar — I  began  to  think  that  it  was  time  for 
me  to  continue  my  journey  to  Van. 

It  was  very  warm  here,  but  the  route  from  "Van  to  Kars  would  be 
covered  with  snow,  and  1  had  only  two  months  left  of  my  leave  of 
absence  to  complete  the  journey  to  England.  The  consul  pressed 
me  to  slay  another  day  in  his  house.  However,  we  had  commenced 
making  our  preparations,  and  1  was  more  eager  to  leave  the  town  as 
1  had  been  given  to  understand  that  my  arrival  had  caused  gieat 
uneasiness  to  the  Russian  officials  in  Erivari.  From  their  being  so 
close  to  Khoi  they  have  begun  to  look  upon  this  town  as  their  own 
territory. 

The  paternal  government  was  alarmed  lest  1  should  be  murdered 
by  the  Persians;  and  after  the  extreme  solicitude  the  Russian  au- 
thorities had  shown  for  my  safety  when  1  was  traveling  to  Khiva,  1 
should  have  been  deeply  grieved  to  have  given  them  any  more  an- 
noyance on  my  account. 

The  following  morning  we  left  Khoi  at  daybreak.  The  city 
stands  on  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  chain  ot  hills,  but  they 
are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  walls. 

The  latter  gradually  disappeared,  and,  after  a  march  of  two  hours 
and  a  half  along  a  good  road  we  arrived  at  Koloor  Boghaz,  a  famous 
pass  which  divides  the  territory  of  the  Sultan  from  that  ot  the 
Shah.  There  is  no  Persian  military  station- in  the  neighborhood. 
The  Turks  have  built  a  sort  of  block-house  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gorge.  Here  I  found  a  small  force  consisting  of  one  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  forty  infantry,  and  twenty-eight  cavalry  soldiers. 
Ahmed  was  the  name  of  the  captain.  1  now  discovered  that  he 
was  the  identical  officer  who,  six  months  previous,  had  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  Persians,  and  taken  to  Khoi.  He  informed  me  that 
one  Turkish  soldier,  Osman  by  name,  had  been  killed  in  the  fray, 
and  that  he  himself  had  been  kept  in  chains  for  forty  days  in  a  jail 
at  Khoi,  during  which  time  he  had  nothing  given  him  to  eat  save 
bread  and  water.  In  addition  to  this  he  had  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
floor.  According  to  my  informant,  the  Persian  captives  who  had 
been  sent  to  Van  had  been  well  treated.  They  had  been  given  beds 
in  which  to  sleep,  and  had  been  supplied  with  pillaff. 

"  What  do  you  think  was  the  cause  of  the  Persians  attacking  the 
Turkish  village?"  1  inquired. 

"  The  Russians  were  the  origin  of  the  disturbance,"  replied  the 
officer.  "  While  I  was  being  taken  a  prisoner  to  Khoi  1  heard  the 
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Persian  soldiers  say:  'The  Russians  are  our  fathers,'  and  they 
laughed  at.  me  as  they  said  so.  The  sooner  we  fight  Russia  the 
better,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  She  will  not  be  half  so  trouble- 
some to  us  m  open  fight  as  she  is  at  present." 

We  proceeded  onwar.d  through  the  Kotoor  Pass.  A  little  stream, 
called  the  Kotoor  Su,  dashed  along  at  our  feet,  and  gradually  be- 
came wider  as  it  received  a  succession  of  small  tributaries  from  the 
adjacent  mountains. 

The  defile  presents  a  series  of  magnificent  positions  for  defense. 
It  is  in  many  places  not  more  than  200  yards  broad.  Precipitous 
heights  look  down  upon  the  stream  from  either  hand. 

There  are  several  mineral  springs  in  this  neighborhood — some 
being  of  a  sulphurous  nature.  These  are  largely  used  by  the  Kurds, 
who,  if  unwell,  come  here  during  the  summer  months  and  drink 
the  waters. 

Presently  the  guide  turned  off  the  path;  ascending  some  rising 
ground,  he  dismounted  by  the  side  of  a  spring.  Taking  a_tin  cup 
from  my  holster,  1  desired  him  to  fill  it,  after  which  1  lasted  the 
water.  It  was  warm  and  reminded  me  of  the  Sprudal  spring  at 
Carlsbad,  but  is  much  stronger.  Two  glasses  full  of  this  Kqtoor 
water  are  equivalent  in  their  effects  to  at  least  four  of  the  Sprudel. 

Snow  lay  on  the  ground  beneath  us.  At  first  in  patches,  then 
becoming  more  frequent,  it  covered  the  winding  path.  A  hailstorm 
came  on.  A  cutting  vvind  whistled  through  the  gorge.  The  sud- 
den difference  between  the  heat  at  Khoi,  and  the  cold  in  the  Koloor 
Pass,  struck  a  chill  tu  our  very  bones.  We  had  been  marching  for 
six  hours;  there  were  still  five  more  ere  we  could  reach  a  resting- 
place. 

Dismounting  from  our  horses  we  ran  by  their  side,  and  tried  to 
restore  circulation  in  our  bodies.  The  rapid  changes  of  climate  in 
this  part  of  Asia  Minor  are  very  dangerous  to  travelers.  The  natives 
have  a  saying:  "  A  chill  in  the  evening  is  death  in  the  morn."  It 
any  one  experiences  a  chill,  and  does  not  succeed  in  becoming  warm 
again  immediately,  he  is  certain  to  feel  some  ill  effects.  We  passed 
by  another  hot-sprins;  it  issues  from  the  bank  of  the  Kotoor  river. 
The  guide,  borrowing  my  tin,  dismounted,  and  began  to  wash  his 
mouth. 

"  Why  are  you  doing  that?"  I  inquired. 

"  For  tooth-ache,"  was  the  reply. 

We  now  learned  that  the  Kurds  have  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  this  water  for  such  complaints. 


CHAPTER  I/V1I. 

1  WAS  not  sorry  to  reach  Kotoor.  The  track  had  been  very  bad 
for  the  last  half  of  our  journey.  An  eleven  hours'  march  made 
under  such  circumstances  is  tiring  for  man  as  well  as  beast. 

There  is  a  quarantine  station  in  the  town.  The  medical  officer  in 
charge  has  to  examine  all  people  traveling  from  Persia  to  Turkey 
by  this  route.  This  is  done  to  prevent  persons  sufteiing  from 
cholera  or  plague  spreading  these  maladies  throughout  the  Sultan's 
dominions, 
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The  governor  of  Kotoor  was  a  Persian  by  birth.  His  father  had 
been  in  the  Shah's  service,  but  had  changed  his  allegiance  and 
enabled  the  Sultan  to  take  possession  of  some  laud  round  Koloor, 
which  originally  belonged  to  Persia.  He  now  informed  me  that  the 
Persians  were  forming  a  military  camp  at  Salinas,  and  said  that 
probably  this  was  being  done  with  the  connivance  of  Russia. 

The  medical  officer,  an  Italian,  entered  the  room;  he  was  about 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  had  been  in  Kotoor  since  1847,  His 
emoluments  consist  of  ten  piastres  per  head,  which  he  receives  from 
every  one  who  passes  along  the  Kotoor  road  from  Peisia  to  Turkey. 

"A  Russian  came  here  the  other  day,"  observed  the  doctor. 
"  He  was  disguised  as  a  Persian,  and  thought  that  I  did  not  recog- 
nize his  nationality." 

"  "What  was  the  object  of  his  journey?" 

"  Probably  to  stir  up  the  Kurds,  and  invite  the  Armenians  to  rise 
against  the  Mohammedans,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  mineral  wealth  in  this  neighborhood,"  he  continued;  "  coal 
and  iron  abound  within  two  miles  of  this  place." 

"  The  Russians  would  like  to  have  this  territory  for  two  reasons," 
remarked  the  governor;  "  first,  because  having  Kotoor  and  Van, 
they  would  be  able  to  make  depots  and  preparations  tor  a  march 
further  south  upon  Bagdad  and  Mosul;  and,  secondly,  on  account 
of  the  mines  in  the  district." 

A  Kurdish  chieftain  who  lived  near  Bitlis  had  recently  written  to 
the  Sultan,  ottering  him  the  services  of  20,000  men,  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
loyal  Kurd's  heart  had  been  gladdened  by  the  present  of  a  mag- 
nificent silk  turban  and  a  sword. 

The  mountaineers  near  Kotoor  could  all  be  relied  upon  by  Turks. 
But  there  was  reason  to  mistrust  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the. 
K  uids  in  the  neighborhood  of  Moush  and  Aleshkert.  They  were 
said  to  have  recently  received  large  sums  of  money,  besides  arms, 
from  Russia. 

"  It  the  Russians  were  to  be  worsted  the  Kurds  would  be  the  first 
to  turn  these  arms  against  their  quandom  friends,"  added  the  gov- 
ernor, "  for  the  people  about  Aleshkert  are  proverbial  for  one  thing 
— namely,  that  they  alwavs  take  the  winning  side." 

The' following  morning  I  said  good  by  to  the  hospitable  old  doc- 
tor, in  whose  house  I  had  slept.  He  had  kindly  given  me  a  bed  in 
one  corner  of  his  room — he  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his  family, 
having  slept  in  the  other. 

We  rode  toward  Van.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  distant  from 
Kotoor.  Our  track  for  the  first  hour  ran  within  the  mountain 
gorge — a  continuation  of  the  Kotoor  Pass,  but  which  here  is  several 
miles  wide.  After  riding  by  several  Kurdish  pillages  we  began  to 
ascend  a  succession  of  rising  slopes.  Plateau  after  plateau,  each 
higher  than  its  neighbor,  weie  extended  in  front  of  us;  the  snow  at 
each  moment  became  deeper.  It  was  evident  that  we  could  not 
reach  Van  on  that  evening.  1  determined  to  break  the  journey  at 
the  village  of  Moullah  Hassan,  which  would  be  about  a  ten  hours' 
march  from  Kotoor.  Several  Kurdish  merchants  had  joined  our 
party;  they  were  traveling  from  Khoi,  and  drove  before  them  oxen 
and  calves  laden  with  timbaki  (Persian  tobacco). 
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One  of  the  Kurds  possessed  a  mule.  This  animal,  besides  his 
master's  personal  effects,  carried  the  post-bag  from  Khoi  to  Van. 
The  Kurd  led  his  mule  lor  some  time,  but  at  length,  tiring  of  this, 
he  turned  the  animal  loose,  and  drove  him  before  our  party,  in  com- 
pany with  the  oxen  and  calves  belonging  to  the  other  traders.  "We 
had  nearly  reached  Moullah  Hassan;  the  mule  had  outstripped  the 
rest  ot  the  caravan,  1  was  riding  behind  him.  The  road  suddenly 
dipped.  There  was  a  declivity  in  front  of  us.  1  lost  sight  of  the 
animal.  He  had  disappeared. 

It  was  becoming  dark.  1  pulled  up  my  horse  for  a  moment — it 
was  lucky  that  1  did  so,  tor  in  another  moment  KG  should  have  been 
in  a  river— the  dip  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  bed  ot  the 
stream,  which  was  covered  over  with  a  thin  film  of  ice  and  two  or 
three  feet  of  snow.  In  another  second  the  mule's  head  appeared 
above  the  surface.  His  frantic  struggles  showed  that  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  gain  a  foothold. 

The  proprietor  of  the  animal  came  up. 

"  My  new  yellow  trousers!"  was  his  first  remark.  A  fearful  oath 
then  resounded  from  his  lips. 

He  had  bought  some  clothes  at  Klioi.  They  were  in  his  saddle- 
bags and  on  the  mule — the  letter-bag  being  evidently  considered  by 
the  muleteer  as  something  quite  secondary  to  his  personal  attire. 
He  tried  10  reach  the  animal,  but  the  ice,  breaking,  let,  him  into  the 
water.  In  the  meantime  the  exertions  of  the  mule  had  loosened  his 
surcingle,  presently  it  tiave  tvay;  saddle,  and  letters,  in  addition  to 
the  wardrobe  ot  the  Kurd,  slipped  off  the  animal's  back.  They 
sunk  lo  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

Our  guide,  turning  to  the  right,  proposed  that  we  should  ride  up 
the  stream,  and  try  and  find  a  place  where  the  ice  would,  bear. 
This  was  done.  About  half  an  hour  after wardswe  found  ourselves 
beneath  the  loot  of  a  Kurdish  farmer — the  chief  proprietor  in  the 
village  of  Moallah  Hassan. 

There  were  several  JNestorian  villages  in  the  neighborhood;  how. 
ever,  the  inhabitants  of  these  hamlets  possessed  the  reputation  of 
being  dirtier  than  the  Kurds,  so  the  traveler  who  is  wise  will  in- 
variably elect  to  pass  the  night  with  the  mountaineers. 

The  Kurd  whose  mule  had  fallen  into  the  water  entered  the  room. 
In  one  hand  he  bore  something  which  was  dripping  wet.  He 
sfilauied,  and  then  began  to  wring  out  the  article  he  was  carrying; 
the  trousers  were  exposed  to  view.  Once  of  a  yellow  color,  they 
were  now  a  dull  brown.  The  Kurd,  stretching  them  out  on  the 
floor,  gazed  in  a  melancholy  manner  upon  the  soiled  vestments. 

"Ahorse  and  two  sheep,"  he  remarked  with  a  sob;  "  Eftendi, 
have  pity  upon  me!" 

"  What  does  he  want?"  1  inquired  of  Mohammed. 

It  appeared  lhat  the  Kurd  wished  to  buy  a  wife  from  a  neighbor- 
ing farmer  who  had  some  marriageable  daughters.  Their  father, 
nothing  loath,  and  who  was  in  want  of  a  pair  of  broad  yellow  trou- 
sers, had  consented,  provided  the  candidate  for  his  girl's  hand  would 
provide  him  with  a  beautiful  pair,  a  turban,  and  some  tea.  Broad 
yellow  drawers,  or  pants,  as  Yankees  would  call  them,  are  not  often 
to  be  met  with  in  Kurdistan.  They  are  brought  from  Erivan  in 
Kussia,  and  are  greatly  prized  by  the  mountaineers.  The 
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had  been  to  Khoi  on  purpose,  had  sold  there  a  horse  and  two 
sheep;  with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  he  had  purchased  the  attire  in 
question.  He  was  now  dreadfully  alarmed  lest  the  fathei  of  the 
girl  should  decline  giving  his  daughter  in  exchange  for  the  soiled 
apparel. 

"  But  what  can  1  do  in  the  matter?"  was  my  next  question. 

"Give  me  a  baksheesh,"  said  the  Kurd,  "and  i  will  retuin  to 
Khoi  and  buy  some  more  garments." 

The  man  had  forgotten  about  the  mail-bag,  which  lay  buried  be- 
neath (he  frozen  surface  of  the  river. 

Desiring  him  to  go  and  fish  up  the  letters,  1  promised  that,  later 
in  the  day,  I  would  take  his  case  into  consideration. 

The  snow  disappeared  as  we  approached  the  town  of  Van.  We 
rode  by  a  small  lake,  about  twelve  miles  from  our  halting  place. 
Continuing  on  over  a  succession  of  table-lands,  the  path  sloped 
down  toward  the  great  lake  or  sea,  to  which  the  capital  of  Armenia 
gives  a  name. 

Van  stands  in  a  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  orchards  filled  with 
fruit-trees.  The  ground  in  the  neighborhood  is  highly  cultivated, 
corn  and  other  cereals  flourishing  throughout  the  district. 

1  had  sent  forward  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Governor  of  Van 
from  Ismail  Pasha  of  Erzeroum.  The  man  to  whom  I  had  intrusted 
the  epistle  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  deliver  it.  The  governor 
was  quite  ignorant  of  my  arrival. 

1  stopped  at  his  house,  and,  going  up  to  the  reception  chamber, 
found  him  busily  engaged  in  conversation  with  an  official  who  had 
recently  arrived  from  Constantinople,  to  inquire  into  the  excesses 
said  to  have  been  committed  by  some  soldiers  upon  the  Armeni.-.ns 
in  Van. 

The  Pasha  received  me  very  courteously,  in  spite  of  my  not  hav- 
ing a  letter  tor  him;  he  remarked,  with  a  smile,  that  there  were  no 
hotels  in  Van  as  in  Constantinople,  and  said  that  he  would  provide 
me  with  a  room  in  a  barrack  which  had  been  lately  creeled  in  the 
town. 

The  officer  commanding  the  garrison  now  entered  the  room,  and 
accompanied  me  to  my  quarters.  The  barrack  was  two  stories 
high,  and  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  court -yard  lor  drill  in  the 
center  of  the  building.  The  officers  and  men's  rooms  were  on  the 
first  story,  and  below  them  the  stables  for  the  horses.  The  apart- 
ment given  me  was  large  and  clean.  The  walls  were  whitewashed, 
the  floor  was  covered  with  a  Persian  carpel.  A  large  looking-glass 
— the  first  I  had  seen  since  1  quitted  our  consul's  house  in  Erze- 
roum— was  suspended  from  the  walls. 

There  were  only  half  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  a  battery  of 
Krupp  guns  at  that  time  in  Van.  The  remainder  of  the  garrison, 
consisting  of  one  battalion  and  a  half,  had  marched  the  previous 
week  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bitlis,  where  some  Kurds  had  burned 
down  a  Turkish  guard-house. 


CHAPTER   LV111. 

THE  following  morning  1  walked  with  thecommandnnt  to  see  the 
artillery  af  practice.     The  drill  was  fairly  done.     The  guns  were 
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horsed  with  fine-looking  animals  from  15-3  fo  16  hands  high,  mostly 
grays,  and  brought  Iroin  European  Turkey.  The  officer  who  com- 
manded took  great  pride  in  his  battery.  A  few  hours  after  the  drill 
was  over,  he  accompanied  me  through  the  stables.  The  steel  was 
bright,  and  the  harness  in  thorough  good  order.  When  1  remarked 
this  to  the  commander,  he  replied: 

"  Effendi,  I  was  educated  in  the  military  school  at  Constantinople. 
If  the  rest  of  our  officers  had  been  there,  we  should  have  a  better 
army.  But,  please  God,  for  all  that,  we  shal]  give  tlie  Russians 
more  to  do  than  they  expect." 

1  now  went  to  see  the  citadel.  It  stands  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  I  he  town,  and  is  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 

Van  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  chain  of  hills,  which  are  at 
a  distance  of  from  three  to  seven  miles  from  the  town.  On  the  fourth 
side  it  is  bounded  by  the  lake  which  bears  its  name.  There  is  a 
swamp  towaid  the  west,  and  close  lo  the  houses.  This  makes  the 
place  very  unhealthy  in  the  summer  months — typhus  and  other 
levers  are  prevalent  iu  the  district.  The  military  surgeon,  a  Hun- 
garian, who  accompanied  me  in  my  ride  to  the  citadel,  observed 
that  several  complaints  had  been  made  to  the  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  to  the  sanitary  state  of  Van,  and  a  letter  had  been 
sent  to  the  Medical  Department  recommending  that  the  swamp 
should  be  drained.  A  Pacha  had  died  of  typhus  only  six  months 
before;  this  had  thoroughly  aroused  the  new  governor.  It  had  acted 
upon  him  like  the  death  of  a  director,  in  a  railway  accident,  acts 
upon  the  other  directors  of  the  line.  However,  nothing  had  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time  toward  carrying  the  governor's  and  doc- 
tor's suggestions  into  effect. 

1  now  learn  that  the  lake  contains  natron.  The  townspeople  have 
a  very  dimple  manner  of  obtaining  this  substance.  In  the  summer 
months  they  pour  water  from  the  lake  into  large  shallow  basins;  the 
heat  of  the  sun  evaporates  the  water,  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  depos- 
ited at  the  bottom  of  the  vessels.  It  is  afterward  sent  to  Erzeroum 
and  Starnboul.  The  inhabitants  of  Van  use  this  substance  lor  wash- 
ing purposes  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

The  road  wound  round  the  height  on  which  the  citadel  stands. 
Alter  about  a  fifteen  minutes'  climb,  our  horses  reached  the  summit. 
Here  there  were  several  very  old  guns,  some  dating  back  more  than 
250  years.  Large  piles  of  stone  balls  lay  behind  many  of  the  pieces; 
the  commander,  pointing  at  them,  lemarked  that  nowadays  they 
would  not  be  ot  any  use,  although  in  t he  last  century  they  haa  struck 
terror  into  the  midst  ot  a  Persian  host.  The  modern  citadel,  if  it 
may  be  termed  by  that  name,  is  merely  a  block-house,  with  accom- 
modations for  about  100  soldiers.  'Ihere  are  many  galleries  cut  in 
the  solid  rook,  some  of  which  were  used  in  old  days  as  quarters  for 
the  troops,  and  others  as  dungeons  for  prisoners.  Some  heavy 
chains  were  lying  on  the  floors,  or  fastened  to  rings  in  the  rock. 
Presently  we  came  to  an  enormous  cavern  filled  with  stone  cannon- 
balls.  The  commandant  informed  me  that  these  had  been  brought 
there  just  before  Nadir  Shah's  attack  upon  Van. 

"  Nadir  Shah  besieged  this  town  for  seven  years,"  continued  tho 
officer;  "  look  at  the  marks  ot  some  of  his  handiwork."  With  these 
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words  be  showed  us  a  few  holes  in  the  wall  which  had  apparently 
been  made  by  artillery  fire. 

Many  ancient  Greek  and  Assyrian  coins  had  been  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  citadel,  and,  according  to  the  doctor,  the  place 
abounds  with  inscriptions  in  characters  which  can  not  be  read  by  any 
of  the  inhabitants. 

There  is  a  well  of  naphtha  about  fifty  yards  from  the  block  house. 
The  commandant,  going  with  me  to  the  spot,  made  a  soldier  draw 
out  some  of  the  contents.  The  well  was  very  deep,  and  the  inluib- 
ilants  of  Van  had  used  the  naphtha  from  time  immemorial.  The 
doctor  was  doubtful  as  to  whether  if  was  a  natural  well,  or  merely  a 
large  cistern  which  had  been  filled  many  years  ago  with  this  liquid, 
possibly  tor  the  use  of  the  garrison. 

"  Are  the  guns  in  the  ciiadel  ever  discharged?"  1  inquired. 

"No,"  said  the  commandant;  "  they  are  all  useless  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  small  piece,  which  we  keep  for  firing  salutes  during 
the  Bairam.  This  rock  is  much  too  near  the  town  to  be  used  as  a 
fort,"  he  continued.  "  A  hospital  ought  to  be  built  here,  or  it  would 
be  a  good  site  for  a  depot  of  stores;  but  as  a  defensive  position  it  is 
useless  against  modern  artillery." 

"We  came  to  a  place  in  the  rock  where  it  descends  abruptly  for 
several  hundred  feet.  "  An  Englishman  was  let  down  from  hereby 
a  cord  some  years  ago,"  observed  the  doctor.  "  About  200  feet  be- 
low this  spot  there  is  an  inscription  cut  on  the  stone.  The  inscrip- 
tion is  about  Seiniramis.  Formerly  we  all  wished  to  know  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  writing;  but  no  one  in  Van  was  bold  enough  to 
descend  the  rock,  or,  even  if  some  Armenian  or  Turk  had  dared  to 
make  the  attempt,  he  would  have  been  unable  to  decipher  the  char- 
acters. Well,"  continued  the  speaker,  an  Englishman  came  here 
and  was  lowered  by  cords  over  the  precipice.  It  he  had  fallen  even 
from  the  spot  where  the  inscription  is  cut,  he  must  have  been  dashed 
to  pieces,  as  it  is  a  long  way  above  the  rocks.  However,  your  coun- 
tryman succeeded  in  taking  an  impression  of  the  characters,  and  1 
believe  a  translation  of  them  is  in  the  British  Museum.  You  can  see 
the  inscription  from  the  town  itself,"  he  added.  The  letters  are 
very  large;  they  occupy  a  place  about  twelve  feet  long  by  eight  wide. " 

We  returned  toward  the  barrack.  On  the  way  1  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  the  characters  on  the  rock.  They  are  cut  on 
tour  square  blocks,  each  block  being  placed  by  the  side  of  its  fellow. 
Imagine  four  gigantic  sheets  of  the  "  Times,"  placed  one  alongside 
the  other,  and  covered  with  huge,  quaintly-formed  letters;  you  will 
then  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  inscription. 
As  you  look  at  the  writing  from  the  ground,  it  appears  that  in  the 
third  square  from  the  right  the  letters  aie  a  little  defaced,  but  in  the 
others  the  chaiacters  stand  out  as  clear  as  on  the  day  when  the}' 
were  first  chiseled.  Several  Armenian  children  were  playing  at 
soldiers  in  the  street,  their  fathers  and  brothers  were  being  instructed 
in  drill  in  the  barrack-yard.  Some  little  military  enthusiasm  existed 
in  the  town,  even  amongst  the  Christians;  and  the  governor  had 
promulgated  the  Sultan's  edict  that  every  one  of  his  subjects  was  to 
be  taught  the  use  of  arms. 

I  paid  the  commandant  a  visit.  His  apartments  adjoined  mine. 
Whilst  I  was  with  him  several  men  arrived — some  wishing  to  be 
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soldiers,  others  desiious  of  being  released  from  the  conscription.  A 
fine-looking  Kurd  was  amongst  the  last-mentioned  applicants.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  usual  picturesque  costume  of  his  nice,  but,  in  ad- 
dition, wore  a  sort  of  white  muslin  shawl,  which  enveloped  him 
from  head  to  foot. 

"  YQJI  will  make  a  capital  soldier,"  said  the  commandant.  "  You 
had  better  serve." 

"  Bey  Effendi,"  replied  the  man,  "  1  am  ruptured." 

"  Kealiy,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  present  in  the  room ;  "on 
which  side?" 

"  The  right,"  replied  the  man,  pointing  to  his  groin. 

"  Then  you  will  do  very  well  for  the  infantry,"  observed  the 
Hungarian.  "  A  man  must  be  ruptured  on  both  sides  to  be  heed 
from  service  in  that  branch  of  the  army." 

The  Kurd  went  away  rather  crestfallen.  1  then  learned  that  it  is 
a  common  practice  amongst  those  mountaineers  who  do  not  wish  to 
serve  to  purposely  rupture  themselves.  This  they  do  by  pressing 
with  their  finger  and  thumb  on  the  lower  part,  of  the  stomach  until 
a  swelling  arises.  The  operation  hurls.  After  a  man  has  ruptured 
himself  on  one  side  he  does  not  feel  inclined  to  repeat  the  process  on 
the  other.  The  doctor,  who  gave  me  the  information,  observed  that 
the  Kurds  have  a  way  of  curing  ruptures  which  is  not  generally 
known  to  the  medical  faculty.  They  burn  the  skin  around  the  rupt- 
ured spot  with  a  hot  iron,  the  muscles  will  then  contract,  and  this 
often  effects  a  cure. 

Three  American  missionaries  called:  they  were  living  at  a  village 
about  an  hour's  ride  from  Van.  They  had  been  there  tor  some 
years,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  making  many  converts. 

They  described  the  country  as  being  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  and 
said  that  they  had  lately  heard  from  some  other  missionaries  near 
Bitlis  that  a  Kurdish  sheik  in  that  neighborhood  had  recommended 
them  not  to  go  to  the  mountains,  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing during  the  summer  months,  for  he  could  not.  guarantee  their 
safety. 

The  missionaries  at  Van  were  eager  to  know  what  part  England 
was  likely  to  take  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Although  Americans,  they 
are  looked  upon  by  the  inhabitants  as  Englishmen,  and  the  English 
flag  is  much  more  respected  in  Asia  Minor  than  that  of  the  United 
States. 

The  commissioner  who  had  been  sent  from  Constantinople,  to  in- 
quire about  the  recent  disturbances  at  Van,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Armenian  bazaar,  entered  the  room.  He  informed  me  that  imme- 
diately after  the  conflagration  had  occurred,  fabulous  reports  as  to 
the  amount  of  the  property  destroyed  had  been  published  in  the 
Armenian  papers.  It  was  first  stated  that  1,000,000  liras  would  not 
cover  the  loss  experienced  by  the  merchants  in  Van.  Subsequently 
it  was  said  that  200,000  liras  in  specie  had  been  stolen  by  the  Turk- 
ish soldiery,  and  that  goods  to  the  value  of  300,000  liras  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  flames= 

When  the  commissioner  arrived  at  Van,  his  first  act  was  to  make 
a  list  of  all  the  merchants  who  had  shops  in  the  bazaar.  Then, 
sending  for  each  man  sepnrately,  he  asked  him  what  was  the  nature 
of  his  merchandise,  and  at  how  much  he  valued  his  losses.  When 
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the  commissioner  added  up  the  sums  claimed  by  all  the  merchants 
in  Van,  he  found  that  the  total  amount  did  not  exceed  96,000  liras. 
In  addition  to  this  the  Armenians  acknowledged  having  saved  goods 
to  the  value  of  10,000  liras. 

In  the  official's  opinion  23,000  liras  would  cover  the  entire  loss; 
and  from  what  I  afterward  saw  of  the  ruiusof  the  bazaar,  and  judg- 
ing from  the  small  area  over  which  they  extended,  1  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  he  had  fairly  estimated  the  damage. 

The  Armenian  newspapers,  probably  instigated  by  Russian  agents, 
had  declared  that  the  Turkish  troops  stationed  in  Van  had  first  set 
lire  to  the  bazaar,  and  then  pillaged  it  in  the  confusion.  The  com- 
missioner, after  the  most  searching  inquiries,  was  unable  to  discover 
that  the  troops  were  in  any  way  implicated  in  the  affair.  Several 
Armenians  Kept  petroleum  and  lucifer  matches  in  their  warehouses; 
his  idea  was  that  the  fire  originated  either  by  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, or  through  some  one  accidentally  dropping  a  lighted  match. 

The  soldiers  had  been  called  out  to  help  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
Thinking  that  the  men  might  have  stolen  something  during  the 
conflagration,  the  commissioner  asked  the  commander  to  issue  an 
order  for  all  the  garrison  to  march  to  Erzeroum  on  the  following 
morning.  This  was  done.  Shortly  afterward  the  different  battal- 
ions left  the  town.  The  commissioner,  accompanied  by  some  Ar- 
menian merchants,  met  the  troops  on  (he  road.  The  soldier's  bag- 
gage was  then  searched,  and  each  man  in  succession.  Nothing  was 
found  which  could  in  any  way  connect  the  troops  with  the  robbery. 


CHAPTER  L1X. 

1  NOW  walked  to  an  extempore  market  which  the  Armenians  are 
making  use  of  until  the  old  one  is  reconstructed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  quantities  of  rough  silk  brought  from  Persia,  raw  col  ton, 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  lake,  there 
was  literally  nothing  to  see. 

It  was  said  that  there  were  20,000  inhabitants  in  the  town;  1  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  number  has  been  exaggerated.  The 
market-place  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  stood  on  a  very  small 
area  of  ground.  The  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  was  that  the 
TV  hole  town  did  not  contain  above  16,000  inhabitants.  The  Pasha 
receives  a  yearly  salary  of  2,200  liras,  and  is  paid  in  gold.  The  other 
officials  are  not  so  fortunate;  the  pay  of  the  commander  of  the  gar- 
rison only  amounted  to  £20  a  month,  and  was  always  several 
months  in  arrear;  in  addition  to  this  he  was  paid  in  Turkish  bank- 
notes. The  Hungarian  had  a  contract  with  the  government;  his  pay 
amounted  to  £17  per  month,  and  had  to  be  given  him  in  gold;  in 
consequence  of  this  he  was  quite  as  well  off  as  the  commander. 

From  the  market-place  1  went  to  the  Armenian  church,  which 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  It  consists  of  several  rooms,  one 
of  them  being  very  much  like  a  wooden  barn,  the  others  are  built  of 
stone  with  arched  roofs.  TJiere  was  nothing  to  be  seen  in  the  build- 
ing save  a  few  tawdry  pictures  ot  saints;  it  was  carpeted  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Turkish  mosques.  The  priest  who  accompanied  us,  rais- 
ing a  curtain,  showed  me  an  inscription  in  cuneiform  characters  cut 
in  the  stone. 
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"  This  part  of  the  building  is  very  old,"  he  said;  "  it  was  former- 
ly a  heathen  temple." 

"  How  old?"  1  inquired. 

"  One  thousand  eight  hundred  years,"  said  the  priest. 

"  Nonsense,  brother,"  said  another,  "  it  is  two  thousand." 

"  Say  three  thousand,  and  you  will  be  nearer  the  mark,"  added  a 
third. 

It  was  evident  that  none  ot  these  gentlemen  had  any  data  to  go 
upon  for  their  calculations;  1  left  the  churcli  rather  disappointed. 
1  had  hoped  that  some  of  Ihe  divines  might  be  able  to  give  me  in- 
formation as  to  the  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  Armenian  clergy 
do  not  trouble  their  heads  about  such  matters;  their  time  is  so  taken 
up  in  the  performance  of  idolatrous  rites,  and  in  looking  after  the  wel- 
fare of  the  fairer  portion  of  their  flock,  that  they  have  not  a  moment 
to  spare  for  the  study  of  the  ancient  history  of  Armenia. 

The  Armenian  who  wishes  to  be  a  priest  must  serve  in  six  differ- 
ent grades  before  he  can  be  ordained.  He  must  be  an  exorcist, 
porter,  reader,  sub-deacon,  candle-lighter,  and  deacon.  If  he  has 
any  interest  with  his  bishop,  he  can  pass  through  all  these  grades  in 
one  day. 

As  a  priest,  he  is  allowed  to  marry;  however,  like  the  clergy  be- 
longing to  the  Gre,ek  Church,  it  his  wife  dies,  the  Armenian  can 
not  take  unto  himself  a  second  spouse.  He  then  may  become  a 
monk,  and  live,  tree  ot  expense,  in  one  the  monasteries.  Next  in 
order,  but  above  the  monks,  are  the  bishops  and  the  two  patriarchs 
— one  residing  in  Constantinople,  the  other  at  Jerusalem — the  patri- 
arch at  Constantinople  being  looked  up  to  by  the  Armenians  as  a 
sort  of  civil  head,  besides  being  their  spiritual  guide.  We  now 
come  to  the  Catholicos,  who  is  first  of  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  hier- 
archy. He  lives  in  Russia,  near  Mount  Ararat,  and  is  the  chief  per- 
sonage of  the  Armenian  Church. 

All  bishops  and  priests  have  to  wear  beaids.  The  bishops  are 
ordained  by  the  Catholicos,  and  a  council  of  bishops  consecrates  Ihe 
latter.  The  Armenian  Christians  worship  pictures;  confess  to  their 
priests;  offer  prayers  for  the  dead,  and  ask  for  the  intercession  of 
their  saints.  An  oil  is  used  for  the  baptism  of  children.  It  is  called 
meira.  The  Armenians  believe  that  this  oil  has  boiled  without  any 
fire  having  been  placed  under  it,  and  they  think  that  this  has  been 
effected  through  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Catholicos.  Whoever 
and  whatever  touches  this  oil  is  made  holy,  and  is  looked  upon  as 
having  been  sanctified. 

The  Catholicos  sells  the  meira,  and  makes  a  very  large  sum  by  the 
sale  of  the  oil.  The  other  revenues  of  the  church  arise  from  baptis- 
mal and  burial  fees,  prayers  for  the  dead,  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
people  by  the  ecclesiastics,  voluntary  contributions  and  money  left 
in  the  wills  of  devotees. 

According  to  an  Americim  missionary  at  Erzeroum,  the  Kev. 
Moses  Parmelee,  who  has  published  a  work  which  treats  ot  the  Ar- 
menian clergy,  "  many  ot  the  higher  ecclesiastics  become  very 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  people  whom  they  cheat  and  op- 
press." 

He  also  remarks  that  the  Bible  of  the  Armenians  is  in  their  an  , 
cient  language,  which  is  not  understood  by  the  masses  of  the  people. 
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They  were  a  tiee  nation  till  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
but  later  on  the  Moguls  and  Turks  devastated  Armenia,  and  the  in- 
habitants have  never  raised  their  heads  since. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  connected  with  the  Armenian  faith. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that,  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  some  envoys  from 
Abgar,  King  of  Armenia,  happened  to  be  in  Jerusalem.  Whilst  they 
were  in  the  city  they  saw  Jesus  Christ,  and  afterward  informed  their 
sovereign  of  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour  was  performing 
throughout  Syria.  The  monarch  was  a  leper,  and,  thinking  that 
the  same  supernatural  being  who  had  saved  so  many  lives  in  Jerusa- 
lem might  be  able  to  dp  something  for  him,  the  king  wrote,  say  the 
Armenians,  the  following  letter  to  the  Saviour: 

"  Abgar,  son  of  Arshma,  Prince  of  this  land,  to  Jesus,  the  Sa- 
viour and  benefactor  of  man.  Greeting.  1  nave  heard  of  Thee,  and 
of  the  cures  wiought  by  Thy  hands  without  remedies  and  without 
plants.  For  it  is  said  that  Thou  makest  the  blind  to  see,  the  lame 
to  walk.  The  lepers  are  healed,  and  spirits  are  cast  out.  Thou 
healest  the  unfortunate  afflicted  with  long  and  inveterate  diseases. 
Thou  dost  raise  the  dead.  As  1  have  heard  of  all  the  wonders  done 
by  Thee,  1  have  concluded  that  Thou  art  either  God  come  down 
trom  heaven,  or  the  son  of  God,  to  do  such  things.  1  therefore  have 
written  beseeching  Thee  to  deign  to  come  to  me  and  cure  my  dis- 
ease. 1  have  also  heard  that  the  Jews  use  Thee  ill,  and  lay  snares  to 
destroy  Thee.  I  have  here  a  little  city  pleasantly  situated,  and  suf- 
ficient for  us  both." 

Jesus  replied:  "  After  1  have  gone!  will  send  one  of  My  disciples, 
who  shall  cure  thy  malady,  and  give  life  to  thee  and  thine." 

Some  Armenians  Bay  that  Christ  caused  the  imprint  of  His  face  to 
be  left  on  a  handkerchief  and  gave  it  to  the  envoys,  telling  them 
that  it  would  cure  their  master.  This  is  cited  to  justify  the  adora- 
tion of  pictures,  which  is  part  of  the  Armenian  faith.  According 
to  another  tradition,  the  handkerchief  never  reached  the  leprous 
king,  for  the  envoys  who  were  carrying  it  to  their  master  were  at- 
tacked by  brigands,  and  it  was  stolen  on  the  way.  This  version  tells 
us  that  Thaddeus  subsequently  healed  the  leprous  sovereign. 

It  was  the  7th  of  March.  I  had  already  spent  several  days  in 
Van,  and  contrary  to  my  hopes,  had  not  benefited  by  the  rest.  1 
was  still  suffering  trom  dysentery;  instead  of  the  complaint  getting 
belter,  it  had  become  worse.  By  all  account  we  should  be  able  to 
rind  milk  in  most  of  the  Kurd  and  Yezeed  villages  bet  ween  Van  and 
Kars;  so  1  determined  to  start  for  the  latter  place  and  try  what  a 
milk  and  rice  diet  would  do  toward  restoring  my  health  and  strength. 
We  rode  for  two  hours  by  the  side  of  the  lake:  then,  leaving  the 
blue  water,  ascended  the  low  range  of  hills.  The  sun's  rays  were 
very  powerful;  a  mirage  was  formed  before  us.  Miles  upon  miles 
of  water  were  reflected  in  the  sky.  Presently  we  crossed  u  little 
stream  known  as  the  Mahmod  Tchni,  and  after  a  short  march 
halted  at  Gull— a  small  village  with  thirty  houses,  half  belonging  to 
Armenians,  half  to  Mohammedans. 

The  morn  breaks.  We  ride  over  some  high  table-land,  and  then 
return  to  the  lake.  Our  route  lies  along  its  shores.  Sandhills 
slope  down  to  the  water's  edge;  myriads  of  starlings  flit  about  the 
beach;  pelicans  and  other  wild  fowl  sail  along  the  surface  of  th« 
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deep.  After  a  six  hours'  journey  we  rest  at  Paz — a  small  Kurd  vil- 
lage with  only  ten  houses. 

The  following  day  we  marched  along  a  good  track  to  Tishikooru- 
lekui,  a  devil-worshipers'  vil'age.  Then  crossing  the  Bendimah 
River— here  about  thirty  yards  wide — on  a  stone  bridge,  we  contin- 
ued to  Karahana,  and  so 'on  to  Ardish,  an  Armenian  village  with 
two  hundred  houses  and  a  resident  Caimacan. 

A.  pretty  Kurdish  girl,  whom  1  had  seen  at  Paz,  accompanied  us 
to  the  latter  place.  1  now  learned  that  the  temnles  in  some  parts  ot 
Kurdistan  have  a  strange  custom.  This  is  to  beset  any  stranger 
who  is  about  to  enter  01  quit  theii  village.  The  girls  dnnce  round 
the  wayfarer,  and  take  the  opportunity  to  divest  him  of  his  apparel. 
"When  he  is  in  a  nude  state,  they  seize  their  victim  and  carry  him 
with  them  before  some  old  matron,*  complaining  to  her  that  their 
prisoner  has  grossly  insulted  them.  The  man  is  lucky  it  he  escapes 
with  his  clothes  minus  the  cash  in  his  pockets. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

WE  reached  Akserai.  1  was  informed  by  my  host,  an  Armenian, 
that  the  Christians  in  this  district  live  in  constant  dread  ot  their 
warlike  neighbors,  the  Kurds — and  the  more  particularly  of  the 
Kurds  from  Persia.  These  mountaineers  sometimes  made  raids  upon 
the  villages  and  committed  all  sorts  of  excesses  on  the  women.  Only 
thiee  months  previous  a  scene  of  this  description  had  taken  place  at 
Akserai.  The  Kurds  had  come  there  in  the  night;  five  of  the  fe- 
males in  the  village  had  been  ravished  by  the  assailants. 

The  Armenian  who  gave  me  this  information  declared  that  he 
liked  the  Pasha  at  Van,  but  said  that  the  latter  was  powerless  to 
prevent  these  attacks.  There  were  five  thousand  Kurds  in  the  mount- 
ains, and  all  were  well-armed  men.  Artillery  could  not  be  trans- 
ported in  those  regions.  The  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment were  too  few  to  be  of  any  real  assistance. 

There  were  many  hot  springs  in  Lake  Van,  and  I  was  assured 
that,  in  places,  a  man  could  not  put  his  hand  in  the  water,  without 
being  scalded. 

Fish,  according  to  my  informant,  are  only  caught  in  the  spring 
months.  The  finny  tribe  then  descend  the  rivers  to  the  lake  and 
are  taken  in  large  numbers. 

The  villagers  draw  three  nets  across  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
There  are  funnels  in  the  first  two  nets,  which  are  left  open  lor  the 
fish  to  pass.  The  apertures  in  the  second  net  being  much  smaller 
than  those  in  the  first.  AY  hen  the  men  discover,  by  tue  pressure 
against  the  outer  net,  thai  they  have  as  many  fish  as  the  trammels 
will  hold,  they  close  the  funnels,  and  draw  the  nets  together.  The 
captives,  in  their  endeavors  to  escape,  leap  several  feet  into  the  air, 
and  the  scene  is  a  highly  animated  one.  No  large  fishes  are  met 
with,  their  average  size  being  from  one  to  two  pounds.  When  a  suffi- 
cient number  have  been  taken,  the  women  salt  them  down,  and  they 
are  kept  for  winter  consumption. 

*  Major  Millingen  goes  more  fully  into  particulars  about  this  custom  of  the 
Kurdish  women.  See  Appendix  XII. 
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There  is  a  great  deal  of  plow-land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Akserai 
and,  on  inquiry,  1  learned  that  corn  is  grown  here  in  large  quantities. 
We  rode  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  for  two  hours,  and  after  tra- 
versing a  well  cultivated  country,  reached  Zerekli.  Here  many  of 
the  inhabitants  were  seated  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses — the  women 
working  and  the  men  basking  in  the  sun.  A  few  soldiers  could  be 
seen  mending  their  uniform,  and  an  old  Armenian  woman  was  oc- 
cupied in  slitchinga  shirt  belonging  to  a  truculent-looking  sergeant. 
This  gentleman  sat  beside  her,  sans  chemise,  and  smoking  a  long  chi- 
bouk; volumes  of  smoke  from  his  pipe  were  slowly  wreathing  them- 
selves in  the  atmosphere. 

My  host  was  engaged  in  mending  the  root  of  his  house.  A 
buffalo,  or  some  heavy  animal,  had  walked  upon  it.  The  part  near 
the  chimney  had  given  way. 

Thousands  of  starlings  were  perched  on  some  trees  in  the  rear  of 
the  dwellings.  Many  of  these  birds  could  be  seen  hopping  about  in 
close  proximity  to  a  crowd  of  Turkish  and  Armenian  urchins.  The 
latter  were  very  different  toEuglish  lads;  for  if  the  starlings  had  set- 
tled UOWLI  in  one  of  our  own  villages,  it  would  not  have  been  long 
ere  some  boy  or  other  had  thrown  a  stone  at  them. 

It  was  pleasanler  sitting  on  the  roof  of  the  house  than  being  an 
inmate  of  its  subterranean  recesses.  But  the  night  turned  bitterly 
cold.  A  thick  mist  arose  from  the  lake.  It  warned  the  villagers  to 
retire  within  their  dwellings,  if  they  did  nol  wish  to  risk  catching  a 
lever. 

We  followed  their  example,  and  in  a  short  time  experienced  one  of 
the  plagues  with  which  Moses  afflicted  the  Egyptians.  There  were 
some  loose  boards  in  a  corner  or  ihe  siabie;  1  took  them  and  tried  to 
remove  my  body  from  the  onslaught  of  the  vermin  by  making  a  sort 
of  scaffolding  to  sleep  upon,  three  feet  from  the  floor.  However,  it 
was  all  to  no  purpose.  If  my  tormentors  could  not  reach  me  by 
climbing  from  the  grounu,  they  ascended  the  sides  of  the  building 
and  dropped  down  upon  the  scaffolding  from  the  ceiling. 

Sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Starting  before  daybreak,  we  con- 
tinued our  journey  alongside  the  lake.  Thousands  of  geese  and 
ducks  were  skimming  along  the  surface  of  its  waters.  In  the  dis- 
tance some  broad-bottomed  boats  could  be  oeen.  They  were  laden 
with  wood,  and  were  transporting  this  aiticle  of  fuel  to  the  adjacent 
villages. 

We  crossed  two  small  rivers,  and  then,  continuing  through  deep 
snow,  arrived  after  a  six  hours'  inarch  at  Patnos,  A  river  of  the 
same  name  runs  through  the  village,  which  contains  fifty  houses, 
and  the  stream,  continuing  its  course  a  tew  miles  further,  runs  into 
the  Murad.  Patnos  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  ot  soldiers.  A 
Mudir  looked  after  the  welfare  ot  the  inhabitants.  The  troops  were 
not  strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  Kurds  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
result  was  that  the  misdeeds  of  the  mountaineers  went  unpunished. 

A  few  hours  later,  and  we  crossed  the  Murad  River,  here  about 
sixty  yards  wide,  the  water  being  up  to  our  horses'  shoulders,  and, 
after  an  eight  hours'  march,  halted  in  a  Yezeed  village  called  Dotah. 

The  Caimacan  in  this  place  was  not  very  hospitably  inclined.  In- 
stead ot  offering  me  a  room  in  his  own  house,  as  had  been  the  cus- 
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torn  of  the  governors  at  our  previous  halting-places,  he  ordered  an 
old  Yezeecl  farmer  to  provide  us  with  accommodation  for  the  night. 
The  ancient  devil-worshiper  was  anything  but  pleased  at  having 
to  find  shelter  for  my  servants  and  self.  He  had  only  two  rooms, 
and  one  of  ihe  traveling  priests  or  sheiks  of  his  community  was 
with  him  as  a  visitor.  The  sheik  would  want  a  room  to  himself, 
and  there  would  be  only  the  stable  left  for  the  old  man,  his  family, 
our  horses,  and  selves. 

CHAPTER  LX1. 

MY  landlord  was  not  a  sweet  creature  to  look  upon.  The  sheik 
who  was  his  guest  had  a  still  more  forbidding  countenance;  the 
latter  gentleman,  with  his  deep-set  eyes,  high,  narrow  forehead, 
coming  almost  to  a  point  where  it  reached  his  skull,  and  long  cocka- 
too like  nose,  having  a  very  demoniacal  appearance.  My  host  had 
two  daughters,  who  had  been  deputed  to  wait  upon  the  sheik. 
They  followed  him  about  like  spaniels,  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
obeying  his  commands. 

1  was  seated  beside  the  fiieplace  when  the  distinguished  individ- 
ual entered  the  room.  He  evidently  expected  that  1  was  about  to 
arise  to  receive  him  in  a  way  becoming  10  his  dignity,  and  made  a 
sign  as  if  to  ask  me  not  to  move.  1  paid  no  attention  to  this  gest- 
\ire,  but  motioned  to  him  to  sit  by  the  fire.  This  he  did,  and  squat- 
ting opposite  me,  unbared  a  pair  of  long,  shining  arms,  and  began  to 
pass  them  through  the  flames,  as  it  he  were  caressing  the  fiery  ele- 
ment. 

"  5Tou  like  heat!"  1  remarked,  by  way  of  commencing  a  conver- 
sation. 

The  man  slowly  raised  his  eyes,  which  glittered  in  his  head  and 
flashed  like  the  embers  on  the  hearth. 

"Heat  is  good,  Effendi.  Fire  gives  warmth — without  warmth 
we  should  die.  Fire  gives  life,  and  destroys  it.  1  love  the  flames." 

Mohammed  came  close  to  the  tire  and  stooped  ciown.  The  sheik's 
eyes  sparkled  brighter  than  before:  he  said  something.  My  servant 
laughed,  but  moved  away  from  the  hearth. 

"  What  did  he  say?"  1  inquired. 

"  He  was  afraid,  Effendi,  that  t  was  about  to  spit  in  the  fire.  They 

think  that  this  is  a  great  insult  to  the "  Here  Mohammed 

stopped;  he  did  not  like  to  utter  the  words  "  Shaitan  "  (devil).  The 
sheik,  who  appeared  much  frightened  at  the  beginning  of  the  sen- 
tence, and  had  left  off  passing  his  arms  through  the  flames,  com- 
menced repeating  that  operation. 

"  Do  you  believe  in  Allah?"  I  remarked. 

"  Allah  is  good,"  was  the  reply.     "  Allah  can  do  no  harm." 

My  host  now  came  up,  and,  bowing  before  the  sheik,  said  some- 
thing. The  latter,  placing  his  hand  into  his  sash,  produced  two  clay 
balls,  which  he  gave  to  the  proprietor — the  latter  receiving  them 
with  an  air  of  ihe  greatest  satisfaction. 

These  balls  had  been  manufactured  with  clay  taker,  from  the  tomb 
of  Sheik  Adi— a  saint  who  is  highly  reverenced  by  the  Vezeeds— the 
Aaveling  sheiks  make  a  certain  sum  of  money  by  selling  them  to  the 
devotees. 
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"  Your  visit  has  brought  happiness  to  my  daughters  and  myself," 
observed  the  proprietor. 

The  sheik  did  not  reply  immediately,  but  presently  remarked: 
"  Tour  cows  shall  not  die;  no  robbers  shall  enter  your  doors;  ill- 
ness shall  not  attack  your  family." 
Mohammed  approached. 

"I  too  should  like  a  ball,"  he  remarked.  "It  might  keep  off 
my  rheumatism.  The  Eflemli's  plasters  do  good,  but  (hey  hurt. 
The  ball  would  not  cause  me  any  pain.  Give  me  one;"  and  my  serv- 
ant held  out  his  hand  to  the  sheik. 

"  Go  away!"  said  the  latter,  in  rather  strong  tones.  "  Go  to  your 
own  saints,  and  let  them  cure  you." 

Then,  rising,  the  man  left  the  room,  closely  followed  bv  the  two 
daughters  of  the  proprietor. 

These  girls  were  neither  of  them  good-looking,  and  dirty  to  an  ex- 
tent which  no  man  who  has  not  been  in  the  East  could  imagine. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  pretty  women  amidst  the  daughters  of  the 
worshipers  of  the  devil ;  my  personal  observations  do  not  lead  me 
to  place  any  credence  in  this  statement. 

1  inquired  of  the  proprietor  it  the  shiek  had  brought  the  Melek 
Taoos  (King  Peacock)  with  him.  This  is  a  bird  manufactured  of 
bronze,  which  is  occasionally  carried  about  by  the  leading  men 
amidst  the  Yezeeds,  and  which  all  devil-worshipers  are  bound  to 
reverence. 

"No,"  replied  my  host;  "our  guest  is  not  a  Cawal  (a  sort  of 
priest).  Who  told  you  about  the  Melek  Taoos?" 

"  The  Tuiks,  and,  besides,  1  have  read  about  it,  and  seen  a  picture 
of  the  bird  in  a  book  written  by  a  Frank." 

"  What  a  marvel,"  said  the  host;  "  very  few  of  our  sheiks  can 
read,  much  less  write." 

"  Do  you  ever  pi-ay?"  1  inquired. 
"  Pray?  like  the  Mohammedans?" 
"  Yes." 

"  No,  what  is  the  use?  You  Christians  do  not  pray  like  the  Mo- 
hammedans," continued  the  old  man. 

"  No;  but  we  pray  to  the  Foundei  of  our  faith." 
"  Everything  is  fixed,"  observed  the  Yezeed;  "  then  what  is  the 
good  of  praying?    You  can  not  force  Dest'ny  to  change  her  mind." 
"  Then  what  is  the  good  of  the  balls  you  have  just  received?  for 
it  your  cows  are  destined  to  die,  they  will  die." 

My  host  did  not  show  any  wish  to  continue  this  conversation,  and 
he  presently  remarked: 

"  We  are  talking  about  hidden  things;  no  good  will  come  of  it." 
"  But  if  you  have  got  the  balls  of  clay,"  said  Mohammed,  joining 
in  the  conversation,  "  they  ought  to  keep  you  from  any  harm." 

"  Who  knows?"  said  the  proprietor;  and,  rising  from  the  ground, 
he  lay  down  in  a  further  corner  of  the  room,  next  some  sheep,  and 
was  soon  lost  to  consciousness. 

Mr.  Layard,  who  lived  some  time  amongst  the  Yezeeds  remarked 
about  these  strange  people: 

"  They  recognize  one  Supreme  Being;  but,  as  far  as  1  could  learn, 
they  do  not  ofler  up  any  direct  prayer  or  sacrifice  to  him.  My  ques,- 
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tions  on  this  subject  were  evaded,  and  every  topic  was  shunned  con- 
nected with  the  attributes  ami  existence  of  the  Deity. 

The  name  of  the  devil  is  never  mentioned,  and  any  allusion  to 
it,  by  others  so  vexes  and  irritates  them  that  it  is  said  that  they  have 
put  to  death  persons  who  have  wantonly  outraged  their  feelings  by 
its  use. 

"  So  far  is  their  dread  of  offending  the  evil  spirit  carried  that  they 
carefully  avoid  every  expression  which  may  resemble  in  sound  the 
name  of  Satan,  or  the  Arabic  word  for  'accursed.'  When  they 
speak  of  the  devil,  they  do  so  with  reverence  as  Melek-el,  the  mighty 
ai:gel.  The  Y'ezeeds  believe  Satan  to  be  the  chief  of  the  angelic  host 
now  suffering  punishment  for  his  rebellion  against  the  Divine  will, 
but  still  powerful,  and  to  be  restored  hereafter  to  his  high  estate  in 
the  celestial  hierarchy.  He  must  be  conciliated  and  reverenced,  they 
say,  for  as  he  now  has  the  means  of  doing  evil  to  mankind,  so  will 
he  hereafter  have  the  power  of  rewarding  them.  Next  to  Satan,  but 
inferior  to  him  in  might  and  wisdom,  are  seven  archangels  who 
exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  world;  they  are  Gabriel,  Michail, 
Raphail,  Azrail,  Dedrail,  Azrapheel,  and  Shemkeel.  Christ,  ac- 
cording to  the  Yezeeds,  was  also  a  gieat  angel  who  had  taken  the 
form  of  man.  He  did  not  die  on  the  cross,  but  ascended  to 
heaven." 


CHAPTER  LXll. 

WE  were  once  more  in  winter,  deep  snow  lay  along  our  path. 
There  were  several  Yezeed  villages  by  the  track,  which  began  to  rise 
abrupt!}'  by  the  side  of  the  Hirer  Murad,  and  was  here  and  there  cut 
out  ot  the  solid  rock. 

In  many  places  waterfalls  dashed  over  the  path,  and  we  were 
literally  riding  beneath  a  canopy  of  water,  which  fell  several  hun- 
dred feet  over  precipices  into  the  river  below.  At  others  the  torrent 
dashed  across  the  track  itself.  We  had  to  advance  with  the  greatest 
caution  to  avoid  being  swept  down  the  abyss. 

1  now  crossed  the  Melaskert  River.  Here  our  guide  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  Presently  we  arrived 
at  Tchekane,  an  Armenian  village,  about  eight  miles  distant  from 
the  town  of  Toprak  Kale. 

1  had  been  suffering  great  pain  during  the  last  two  marches,  and, 
on  dismounting  from  my  horse,  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground  if 
il  had  not  been  for  Mohammed. 

The  latter  helped  me  to  enter  the  house  of  my  host,  an  Armenian 
peasant.  Staggering  up  to  the  hearth,  1  threw  myself  down  beside 
the  fire.  My  Tegs  seemed  to  have  lost  all  their  strength;  1  had  great 
pain  in  my  head  and  back.  My  pulse  was  beating  very  rapidly. 
It  intermitted. 

Thinking  that  it  was  an  attack  of  fever,  1  desired  Radfprd  to  give 
me  the  medicine  chest,  and  after  taking  ten  grains  ot  quinine,  tried 
to  sleep.  This,  however,  was  impossible — the  insects  in  the  house 
would  have  prevented  slumber,  everi  if  the  fever  had  not  done  so. 

The  nitrht  passed  away.  In  the  morning  1  found  myself  so  weak, 
that  1  could  barely  raise  my  head  from  the  pillow, 
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"  There  is  a  doctor  at  Toprak  Kale,"  observed  my  Armenian 
host.  "  He  is  a  Frank:  why  not  send  tor  him?" 

I  did  so;  but  the  medical  man  did  not  arrive.  1  lay  all  that  day 
racked  by  pain,  and  half  devoured  by  insects. 

In  the  morning  1  overheard  the  following  conversation  between 
Mohammed  and  the  proprietor: 

"  There  are  many  fleas;  my  Efltendi  caunot  sleep." 

"  It  is  true,"  replied  the  Armenian;  "  but  there  are  by  no  means 
so  many  here  as  in  a  Kurd  village  a  tew  miles  distant.  The  Kurds 
have  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  houses  in  consequence  of  these 
insects.  They  have  had  to  live  in  tents  for  several  months  past." 

Another  night  passed  without  my  obtaining  any  slumber.  ]n  the 
morning  1  had  a  visit  from  the  doctor,  a  Hungarian  who  was  at- 
tached ito  a  regiment  at  Toprak  Kale. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  ^Es3ulapius  was  soon  spread 
through  the  village.  My  bed-chamber,  the  stable,  in  which  there 
were  three  cows,  was  speedily  thronged  \>y  as  many  excited  inhabi- 
tants as  could  find  staffding  room. 

The  doctor  was  a  young  man;  he  had  not  been  long  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  could  only  speak  a  few  woids  of  Turkish.  But  he  wore  a  uni- 
form and  was  accompanied  byaZaptieh.  This  was  sufficient  at  once 
to  strike  awe  into  the  Armenian  villagers." 

"  Are  you  in  pain?"  said  the  doctor,  in  German. 

"  Yes." 

"  Where?" 

"  Behind  the  shoulders  and  in  the  side." 

"  1  will  examine  you." 

Producing  a  stethoscope,  he  placed  one  end  of  it.  upon  my  chest, 
and  the  other  to  his  ear.  This  proceeding  gave  rise  to  g~eat  aston- 
ishment amongst  the  assembled  visitors,  who  eagerly  pressed  for- 
ward to  witness  the  opeiation. 

"  Donner  wetter!"  said  the  indignant  physician,  in  German. 
"'  Haide,  go  away!"  This  last  word  in  Turkish  to  the  Armenians, 
who,  frightened  at  the  sonorous  sounds  of  the  "  Donner  wetter,"  had 
already  withdrawn  for  a  few  steps. 

There  were  also  some  Turkish  peasants  in  the  room.  They  had 
made  friends  with  Mohammed.  He  had  placed  them  behind  two 
cows  in  a  corner,  so  that  they  might  Jiave  a  good  view  of  the 
doctor. 

"  What  is  he  doing  to  the  Bffendi?"  inquired  one  of  them  to  Mo- 
hammed. 

"  He  is  looking  into  his  body,"  observed  another. 

Mohammed  himself  now  craned  out  his  neck  in  my  direction. 

"  Effenii!  is  he  looking  into  your  stomach?" 

"  No:  he  is  listening  to  the  beats  of  my  heart." 

"  How  clever  these  Franks  are!"  said  one  of  the  Turks.  "  They 
do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  look;  they  are  quite  satisfied  by 
listening.  1  wish  the  hakim  would  put  the  instrument  on  my  chest,- 
it  will  do  me  good,"  he  continued. 

"  Peihaps  he  would  if  we  asked  him,"  added  the  other. 

"  Silence!"   said  Mohammed.     "  The  doctor   is   saying   some 
thing," 
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The  face  of  the  medical  gentleman  became  a  little  grave  after  he 
had  sounded  me.  Tins  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  audience. 

"  See  how  solemn  he  looks!"  remarked  one  of  the  by-standers; 
"  the  EHendi  is  going  to  die." 

"  "What  is  the  matter  with  me?"  1  inquired. 

"  Rhoumatic  fever;  and  your  heart  is  out  of  order,"  said  the  doc- 
tor. "  You  must  lie  quiet  for  several  days,  and  1  will  send  you  some 
medicine.  The  battalion  probably  marches  to-morrow,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  and  so  1  fear  I  cannot  come  here  again." 

Pocketing  his  fee,  the  medical  gentleman  mounted  his  horse,  and 
rode  ofl  with  the  Zaptieh. 

1  had  eaten  nothing  for  two  days,  and  my  mouth  was  parched. 
Mohammed,  seeing  this,  brought  me  some  pressed  fruit— a  sort  of 
wild  cranberry,  which  the  natives  dry,  and  Ihen,  if  any  one  has  a 
tever,  they  soak  the  fruit  in  water  and  given  it  him  to  drink.  The 
pressed  berries  are  very  nasty  to  look  at.  They  much  resemble 
tezek.  For  a  moment  1  thought  that  Mohammed  was  giving  me  a 
piece  of  that  fuel  by  way  of  a  febrifuge.  On  tasting  the  beverage  1 
found  that  the  flavor  was  very  agreeable.  It  was  acid,  and,  in  Mo- 
hammed's opinion,  was  a  most  valuable  remedy  for  fever. 

The  day  wore  on.  In  the  evening  the  cows  inside  my  bedroom 
were  joined  by  three  buffaloes. 

The  air  in  the  room  became  fouler  and  more  dense.  It  was  snow- 
ing outside,  and  the  proprietor  had  covered  the  hole,  which  took  the 
place  of  a  chimney,  with  a  large  stone.  1  lay  awake  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  night,  every  now  and  then  drinking  copious  draughts  of 
the  pressed  fruit  dissolved  in  water.  Nature  at  last  succumbed.  1  had 
not  slept  for  several  nights.  The  figures  of  the  COWB,  and  buffaloes 
became  smaller;  they  gradually  disappeared.  The  light  given  out 
ly  a  piece  of  cotton  steeped  in  some  melted  fat,  and  placed  in  an 
iron  tripod,  became  more  flickering ;  the  sounds  of  my  followers' 
snoring  seemed  to  fade  away.  1  shut  my  eyes  and  tell  asleep. 

1  was  awakened  late  the  following  afternoon  by  something  cold 
and  clammy  against  my  hand.  On  looking  up,  1  found  it  was  one 
of  the  cows.  My  arm  was  stretched  out  by  her  trough.  The  animal 
was  licking  my  fingers  with  her  tongue. 

"  I  was  afraid  that  she  would  awake  you,  sir,"  remarked  my  serv- 
ant Radford,  coming  to  my  side.  "  1  wished  to  drive  her  away, 
but  was  afraid  of  disturbing  you." 


CHAPTER  LX111. 

THE  rest  had  done  me  good.  Mohammed's  febrifuge  seemed  to 
agree.  Later  on,  the  doctor's  medicine  arrived.  1  took  a  dose,  and 
felt  myself  much  worse  in  consequence.  I  determined  to  stick  to 
the  native  remedy. 

Day  aftei  day  passed  by.  At  last  I  was  able  to  raise  myself  a 
little  from  the  floor;  my  appetite  gradually  returned;  and  one  fine 
morning  I  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  Kars.  My  serv- 
ants lifted  me  on  my  horse:  once  on  his  back,  I  made  them  strap  me 
to  the  high  pommel  in  front  of  the  saddle— a  Turkish  one. 

The  fresh  air  did  wonders,  and,  though  very  weak,  1  managed  to 
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reach  Zedhane,  a  village  which  we  had  stopped  at  on  our  way  ^ 
Bayazid,  and  which  lay  on  the  route  between  Van  and  Knrs. 

We  rode  to  Daha,  passing  by  Kurdali,  a  small  village,  seven  miles 
from  Zedhane,  and  with  some  strong  positions,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  in  the  neighborhood.  The  track  was  very  different 
to  what  it  had  been  a  few  weeks  previous.  There  was  little  snow, 
and  we  were  able  to  reach  Daha  in  five  hours.  Our  course  was 
almost  due  north,  and  ran  through  a  broad  mountain  pass  to  Haasan 
Bek,  a  Kurd  hamlet,  and  from  there  to  Bash,  an  Armenian  village 
with  a  hundred  khans.  Here  a  battalion  was  quartered.  The  men 
had  fought  at  Alexinatz,  and,  according  to  their  lieutenant-colonel, 
an  officer  whose  acquaintance  i  had  made  at  Erzeroum,  they  were 
eager  to  cross  bayonets  again  with  the  Russians. 

"We  left  Bash,  and,  after  two  hours'  march,  crossed  the  Araxes  on 
a  rickety  wooden  bridge.  It  had  been  made  by  an  enterprising  Cir- 
cassian. There  is  a  lord  several  miles  down  the  stream,  but,  the 
Circassian  had  thought  that,  if  he  were  to  make  this  bridge,  a  great 
many  passengers  would  prefer  taking  the  short  cut,  and  would 
gladly  pay  a  few  piastres  for  the  privilege  of  crossing  the  structure. 

We  came  to  the  village  of  Karakroot,  in  which  the  Circassian 
lived.  The  sheik,  a  fine-looking  man,  informed  us  that  here  there 
were  only  twenty-five  houses,  but  there  were  1,005  houses  which 
belonged  to  people  of  his  nation  in  the  neighborhood.  In  the  event 
of  war,  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  could  muster  2,000  horsemen. 
The  houses  belonging  to  these  Circassians  were  far  cleaner  than  any 
which  1  had  seen  in  the  Kurdish  or  Armenian  villages.  They  were 
all  built  of  wood,  with  wooden  floors.  A  small  inclosure,  made  of 
sharp-pointed  stakes,  surrounded  each  of  the'dwellings.  There  were 
quantities  of  buffaloes,  cows,  and  sheep  in  some  adjacent  fields, 
and  the  granaries  were  said  to  be  well  supplied  with  corn  and  barley. 

The  inhabitants  were  smart-looking  fellows,  and  all  of  them 
dressed  in  their  national  attire— in  tight-fiiting  sheepskin  coats,  with 
the  wool  worn  inside,  and  buckled  round  their  waists  by  a  narrow 
leathern  strap,  studded  with  buttons;  broad  leather  trousers,  stuffed 
into  high  boots  covered  their  legs,  and  small  Astrakhan  caps  their 
heads. 

For  arms,  the  men  carried  long  daggers  in  their  waist-belts — many 
of  the  hilts  being  beautifully  worked  in  silver. 

There  were  several  women  and  girls  in  the  village.  They  did  not 
conceal  themselves,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  Armenian  or  Turkish 
women.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  their  faces.  1  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Circassian  girls  were  very  fair.  This 
is  not  the  case;  they  more  resemble  the  Spanish  belles,  and  have  a 
clear  olive  complexion,  through  which  you  can  discern  the  blue 
veins.  One  girl  was  very  good-looking.  She  could  not  have  been 
more  than  sixteen,  and  sat  the  horse  on  which  she  was  mounted  with 
more  grace  and  ease  than  any  of  her  male  companions. 

The  chief  features  in  all  these  women  are  their  eyes  and  teeth. 
The  former  are  very  large,  and  the  latter  small,  well-shaped  and 
white  as  pearls.  Tooth  powder  is  unknown  in  this  district.  How 
they  preserve  their  teeth  so  perfectly  is  to  a  European  an  enigma. 

You  see  men  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age  who  have  never 
lost  a  tooth,  each  one  is  as  white  as  the  purest  ivory.  The  Circas- 
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sians  have  another  advantage,  from  a  European  point  of  view,  over 
the  E  urds.  They  do  not  sleep  in  their  cow  hovels.  The  stables  are 
separated  from  I  he  apartments  reserved  for  the  family. 

We  rode  by  several  more  Circassian  villages,  and  after  passing 
Gedjerharman,  which  is  a  nine  hours'  march  from  Bash,  came  to  a 
district  inhabited  by  Turks  and  Armenians.  The  latter  complained 
of  their  war-like  neighbors,  the  Circassians,  and  declared  that  a 
Turk  had  been  killed  the  previous  evening,  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of 
the  mountaineers.  All  this  part  of  the  track  was  in  good  order. 
Seven  hours  after  leaving  Gedjerharman,  we  entered  the  plain 
around  Kars,  In  rear  of  the  town,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
sickle  or  half -moon,  are  some  high  mountains.  A  series  of  detached 
forts,  occupying  commanding  positions,  defends  the  approaches  to 
the  citadel.  This  last  stands  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the  town. 

Seven  battalions  of  infantry  were  drilling  in  the  plain.  They  pre- 
sented a  more  martial  appearance  than  any  of  the  troops  which  1  had 
previously  seen  in  Asia  Minor. 

Ihe  streets  of  Kars  were  in  a  filthy  state.  Every  house  was 
crammed  with  soldiers.  The  whole  sewerage  ot  the  population  had 
been  thrown  in  front  of  the  buildings.  Fortunately,  the  weather 
was  cold.  A  very  disagreeable  smell  could  be  perceived,  as  our 
horses  stirred  up  the  refuse  beneath  their  hoofs. 

We  halted  at  the  house  ot  the  civil  governor.  He  had  been  kind 
enough  to  place  a  room  at  my  disposal.  The  following  morning  I 
rode  out  to  visit  the  fortifications.  The  river  Kars  Tchai  runs 
through  the  town,  and  is  crossed  by  three  stone  bridges,  each  about 
forty  yards  wide.  The  Persians  in  a  war  with  the  Turks  had  tried 
to  turn  this  river,  so  as  to  cut  oft  the  water  from  the  garrison,  but 
tailed  in  the  attempt.  1  first  went  to  Mount  Kara  Dagh,  which  is 
about  1,400  yards  Irom  the  town,  and  commands  the  road  to  the  Rus- 
sian fortress  at  Alexandropol  or  Gumri.  A  small  barracks  had  been 
erected  for  half  a  battalion  of  infantry;  some  earthworks  had  been 
thrown  up  around  the  position,  which  was  defended  by  twelve 
Krupp  jruns.  The  site  for  the  powder  magazine  had  not  been 
judiciously  selected;  but,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  war  may  not  be 
over  ere  this  work  is  published,  the  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  do 
not  mention  its  exact  situation. 

On  the  plain  below,  600  yards  from  the  Kara  Dagh,  and  2,000 
yards  from  the  town,  was  a  small  redoubt  called  the  Hafeez  Pasha 
Tabia;  here  there  were  nine  guns,  the  battery  facing  the  south. 
Fifteen  hundred  yards  soulh-west  of  this  point,  and  3,000  from  the 
town,  stood  the  Kanli  Tabia,  an  important  redoubt,  in  very  good 
repair,  and  with  sixteen  guns  in  position.  The  only  oiher  defensive 
works  in  the  plain  consisted  of  a  small  redoubt  called  the  Sowaiee 
Tabia,  in  which  were  two  guns.  No  connecting  lines  had  been 
made  to  join  the  different  redoubts;  the  ground  between  them  was 
entirely  unprotected.  On  my  mentioning  this  to  an  engineer  officer 
who  accompanied  me,  he  remarked  that  it  was  winter,  and  I  he  ground 
was  hard;  when  the  weather  became  milder,  the  troops  would  com- 
mence digging  trenches  and  forming  breastworks. 

On  the  northwest  of  the  citadel,  and  in  a  commanding  position, 
stood  the  Veli  Pasha  Tabia  with  fourteen  guns;  and  to  the  right  of 
this  battery,  and  slightly  in  advance  of  it,  some  earth-works  had 
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been  thrown  up  at  the  suggestion  ot  Bloom  Pasha,  a  German  officer; 
here  there  were  five  guns.  The  river  separates  these  works  from  the 
Kara  Kalpak  Tabia,  a  strong  position  adjoining  the  Kara  Dagh, 
and  defended  by  ten  guns. 

In  the  citadel  known  as  the  Itch  Kale,  and  which  is  slightly  in 
rear  of  Bloom  Pasba  Tabia,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
there  were  twelve  puns.  To  the  left  of  Veli  Pasha  Tabia  was  a 
battery  of  thirteen  guns,  known  as  the  Tchim  Tabia.  Closely  ad- 
joining this  battery,  but  more  to  tte  west,  1  saw  the  Taniar  Tabia 
with  tvrenty-thiee  guns;  here  there  was  a  barrack  for  one  battalkm. 
Five  hundred  yards  io  rear  of  the  Taniar  labia  stood  the  Diktipe 
Tabia  with  thirteen  guns;  and  about  the  same  distance  behind 
Diktipe,  covering  the  northern  slopes,  the  Tachmach  Tabia  with 
eighteen  guns.  On  the  east  of  Bloom  Pacha  Tabia  there  was  a 
work  -with  four  guns,  known  as  InglisTatia;  and  slightly  in  advance 
of  this  battery  Wiliam  Pasha  Tabia  with  twelve  guns.  This  made 
up  all  the  defenses  on  the  north  side  ot  Kars.  Most  of  these  redoubts 
had  been  very  much  neglected;  however,  the  town  was  better  forti- 
fied on  the  northern  side  than  from  the  south.  Every  facility  was 
afiorded  to  me  for  viewing  the  works  in  question,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  take  the  angle  between  the  different  positions,  beside  being 
shown  the  exact  bearings  of  all  the  powder-magazines. 


CHAPTER  LX1V. 

THERE  were  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Kars  about  20,000  troops 
quartered  in  and  about  the  town;  but  large  re-enforcements  could  be 
sent  from  Erzeroum  should  occasion  arise  for  their  services.  Later 
in  the  day,  Dr.  Lanzoni,  of  the  Quarantine,  called  upon  me;  he  is 
an  Italian,  and  in  the  International  Service.  On  my  alluding  to 
the  state  of  the  streets  in  Kars,  he  remarked  that  he  had  written 
twice  to  the  authorities  at  Constantinople,  but  that  no  notice  had 
been  taken  of  his  letters.  "  We  shall  have  an  outbreak  of  typhus 
or  plague  in  the  summer,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  The  mortality 
will  be  very  great,  if  we  are  besieged  before  the  filth  is  cleared 
away." 

The  civil  governor  entered  the  room.  He  joined  in  the  conversa- 
tion. 

"  It  is  the  fault  of  the  military  Pasha,"  he  observed.  "  The 
soldiers  have  made  this  mess  in  the  streets,  and  the  military  Pasha 
thinks  that  the  civilians  in  the  town  ought  to  clear  it  up.  1  have 
told  him  that  this  work  ought  to  be  done  by  the  troops,  but  he  says 
that  the  soldiers  are  the  Padishah's  servants,  and  that  their  duty  is 
to  fight,  and  not  to  be  scavengers." 

What  have  you  done  about  the  matter?' •  1  inquired. 

We  have  written  to  Constantinople,"  replied  the  governor. 

How  long  does  it  take  for  a  letter  to  go  there?" 

About  three  weeks." 

Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  three  weeks  to  so,  and  three  weeks  to 
return,  in  all  six  weeks,  without  considering  the  delay  there  will  be 
in  answering  the  communication.  We  may  have  the  cholera  here 
long  before  that  time." 
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"  If  God  wills  it,  there  will  be  no  cholera?"  said  the  Pasha. 

1  interrupted  him,  "  You  are  strengthening  your  garrison?" 

"Yes." 

"  You  will  repair  the  fortifications?"' 

"Yes." 

"  You  are  supplying  the  troops  with  Martini-Peabody  rifles  at  a 
great  expense  to  your  government?" 

"  Yes."    "  Well,"  I  continued,  "  why  are  you  doing  this?" 

"  On  account  of  the  Russians,"  said  the  Pasha;  "  but  why  do  you 
ask  me  these  questions?" 

"  Because  if  God  wills  it,  the  Russians  will  not  come  here,  and  if 
He  has  decreed  that  Kars  is  to  fall,  nothing  that  you  can  do  will 
prevent  that  event,  taking;  place." 

"  Then  you  think  that  armies  are  useless?"  said  the  Pasha. 

"  No,  but  you  would  seem  to  hold  that  opinion,  for  you  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  have  the  streets  cleared,  and  say,  if  God  wills  it 
so,  that  there  will  be  no  epidemic." 

"  Allah  is  all-powerful.  He  knows  every  thing  that  has  happened 
and  that  will  happen,"  said  the  governor,  devoutly.  "  We  are  all 
dust  in  His  sight.  It  we  have  the  cholera  in  Kars,  it  will  be  Ihe 
military  Pasha's  fault. " 

Shortly  afterward  my  visitor  left  the  room. 

"  1  am  very  glad  you  spoke  to  him  as  you  did,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Our  hospitals  are  full  of  men  suffering  from  typhoid  fever;  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  poor  fellows  do  not  recover.  This  is  a  case 
in  which  the  European  powers  ought  to  interfere,"  continued  the 
speaker.  "  1  am  a  quarantine  officer,  and  am  paid  by  the  Interna- 
tional Commission.  It  is  my  duty  to  prevent  the  cholera  or  any 
other  infectious  disease  being  biought  from  the  East,  but  these 
Turks  are  doing  their  best  to  breed  a  plague  in  the  heart  of  their 
principal  fortification.  Kars  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Guinri,"  he 
added,  "  if  this  place  were  to  tall,  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  would 
follow." 

"  Do  the  Armenians  in  this  town  like  the  Russians?"  1  now  in- 
quired. 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  doctor.  "Only  seven  months  ago  the 
Grand  Duke  Michael  visited  Gumri,  the  Russian  frontier  fortress. 
When  he  was  there  he  inspected  the  Armenian  schools,  and  made  a 
speech  to  the  girls  in  one  of  these  institutions.  After  a  few  remarks 
about  the  progress  tht-y  were  making,  the  Grand  Duke  concluded  his 
discourse  by  addressing  their  mothers  in  these  words:  '  Rappelez- 
vous  bien  que  le  lait  avec  lequel  vous  nourrissez  vosenf  ants  doit  etre 
le  lait  Russe.'  The  Armenians  are  immensely  vain  of  their  nation- 
ality. This  speech  of  the  Grand  Duke  incensed  them  very  much 
against  him.  The  Russian  prince  made  himself  still  more  unpopular 
a  fesv  days  later,"  continued  the  doctor.  "  In  the  course  of  a  visit 
to  the  master  of  one  of  the  Armenian  schools,  he  observed  some  pict- 
ures in  the  schoolroom,  '  What  pictures  are  these?'  he  inquired. 
'  They  are  likenesses  of  some  of  the  former  kings  ot  Armenia,'  re- 
plied the  schoolmaster.  '  You  have  no  right  to  have  any  portraits 
here  save  those  of  the  Tzar  and  of  the  members  of  the  Imperial  fam- 
ily,' said  the  grand  duke,  '  you  shall  go  to  prison.'  " 

Aa  Armenian  gentleman  entered  the  room;  he  corroborated  every- 
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thing  that  the  doctor  had  said,  arid  presently  remarked  that  many 
years  ago  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  given  the  Patriarch  Mateos  a 
document,  m  which  the  Tzar  granted  full  religious  liberty  to  all 
Armenians  in  Russia.  "  Our  patriarch  kept  this  deed  always  on  his 
person,"  continued  the  speaker.  "  One  day  he  died  very  suddenly, 
and  under  rather  suspicious  circumstances.  His  successor  searched 
everywhere  for  the  document,  but  could  not  find  it.  At  length  he 
discovered  a  copy;  he  then  wrote  to  the  authorities  in  Tiflis,  and 
asked  for  a  tiesh  paper.  His  request  was  refused,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  informed  that  no  such  religious  liberty  had  ever  been 
granted  to  the  Armenians." 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  Russian  authorities  do  not  permit  the  Moham- 
medans to  leave  the  Tzar's  dominion?"  1  now  inquired. 

"Ices,"  said  the  doctor,  "a  very  few  months  ago  a  rase  came 
under  my  own  observation.  Some  Mohammedans  wished  to  leave 
Russia  and  escape  to  Turkey;  as  they  were  passing  the  border-line, 
a  band  of  Cossacks  fired  upon  them.  They  continued  their  flight, 
but  three  children  had  been  wounded  and  were  afterward  treated  in 
the  hospital  at  Kais." 

As  1  copy  the  above  lines  from  my  note-book,  1  can  not  help 
thinking  of  some  few  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
secretly  hankering  after  the  superstitions  attached  to  the  Greek  faith, 
put  themselves  forward  as  champions  of  Holy  Russia.  But  we 
need  not  be  surprised.  Those  people  who  are  so  deadened  to  a  sense 
of  right,  and  wrong  as  to  imagine  that  they  are  doing  God  service  by 
instilling  into  the  ears  of  our  wives  and  children  sentences  from  the 
foul  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Priest  of  Absolution,"  can  readily 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  killing  pregnant  women,*  and  flog- 
ging Christian  women  and  children,!  to  make  them  change  their 
religion,  is  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government. 
Priests  like  these  would  gladly  re-establish  the  Inquisition  in  our 
midst.  They  could  defend  the  massacres  of  St.  Bartholomew,  if  the 
victims  had  been  Mohammedans;  and  on  the  seventh  day  of  the 
week  they  stand  up  in  their  pulpits  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  peace 
by  advocating  the  extermination  of  the  Turks. 

The  above-mentioned  way  of  treating  Mohammedan  little  children 
is  no  novelty  on  the  part  of  the  Tzar's  soldiery.  Colonel  Lake,  in 
his  work,  the  "  Defense  of  Kars,"  remarks  that,  "  brought  up  as 
savages  from  their  infancy,  some  of  these  Cossacks  will  not  scruple 
to  commit  the  most  barbarous  actions.  As  an  instance  of  this,  on 
one  occasion,  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  blockade,  a  party  of 
them  made  a  dash  at  a  small  village  by  the  river-side  called  Karaba 
Kilissa,  and  though  the  inhabitants  offered  not  the  slightest  opposi- 
tion to  them,  they  beat  a  little  boy,  twelve  years  of  age7  very  cruelly 
with  their  whips,  and  finally  shut  him — the  ball  passing  through  his 
thigh  and  breaking  the  bone.  It  was  heart-rending  to  see  the  poor 
old  mother  weeping  over  her  dying  child.  He  was  packed  up  iu  an 
araba,  or  country  cart,  and  sent  dovvn  to  the  hospital,  where  he  was 
attended  by  Dr.  Sandwith.  Every  possible  care  was  taken  of  the 
little  sufferer,  but  he  died  under  the  amputation  of  the  shattered 
limb." 

*  See  Appendix  IX.  t  See  Appendix  I. 
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We  were  lold  a  few  months  ago  by  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe, 
M.P.,  that  Russia  was  the  father  of  the  fatherless;  judging  from  the 
way  she  has  treated  these  Mohammedan  children,  it  would  not  put 
her  to  much  expense  to  provide  for  a  numerous  family. 

It  was  a  goodly  spectacle  this  Holy  Russia  putting  herself  forward 
last  autumn  as  the  champion  of  the  Bulgarians,  after  she  had  done 
her  best  to  foment*  the  disturbances  which  led  to  the  massacres  in 
their  country.  It  may  be  refreshing  to  some  of  the  believers  in 
Muscovite  philanthropy  if  1  recall  to  their  recollection  what  took 
place  very  recently  in  Central  Asia. 

"Kill  the  Turcomans!  kill  them  all  I"  was  General  Kauffmann's 
order  during  the  Khivan  campaign. 

"I  suppose  you  mean  in  the  Circassian  style,"  was  the  dry  re- 
mark of  an  old  colonel,  well  acquainted  with  the  Russian  manner 
of  making  war  upon  the  Circassians. 

"  les;  kill  them  all.  Spare  neither  age  nor  sex!  Let  none  es 
cape!" 

Circassianf  pregnant  women  col  to  pieces!— does  this  go  for  noth- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  those  gentlemen  who  called  out  for  vengeance  on 
the  Circassians  in  Bulgaria?  Circassian  children  butchered  by  Rus- 
sian soldiery! — is  this  nothing  to  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  denounced  in  the  strongest  language  an  imaginary 
atrocity  of  the  Turks? 

Are  these  things  nothing  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  trladstone,  M.P., 
who,  writing  last  autumn  about  a  friendly  power,  remarked, 
"  What  seems  now  to  be  certain  in  this  sense  (besides  the  miserable 
daily  misgovernment,  which,  however,  dwindles  by  the  side  of  the 
Bulgarian  horrors)  are  the  wholesale  massacres — 

'  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural  !'J 

the  elaborate  and  refiued  cruelty — the  only  refinement  of  which 
Turkey  boasts!— the  utter  disregard  of  sex  and  age — the  abominable 
and  bestial  lust — and  the  entire  and  violent  lawlessness  which  still 
stalks  over  the  land." 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  This  is  an  old  saying  and  a 
true  one.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  Russians  in  the  Caucasus 
are  no  excuse  tor  those  perpetrated  by  the  Circassians  in  Bulgaria: 
but  the  Circassians  are  Mohammedans;  the  Muscovites  profess  the 
doctrines  of  Christ.  Why  was  the  author  of  the  Bulgarian  horrors 
silent  when  his  own  officials  reported  the  crimes  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diery? We  have  been  told  that  Russia  is  the  torch-bearer  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  our  military  attache  at  St.  Petersburg,  Captain  and  Lt.-Col. 
"Weilesley,  has  slated  that  he  believes  the  Muscovite  soldiers  are  in- 
capable of  the  atrocities  laid  to  their  charge.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
quoted  this  officer  as  an  authority. 

It  may  be  that  our  military  attache  is  ignorant  of  what  took  place 
during  the  Crimean  war.  He  was  a  child  in  petticoats  at  the  time. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  can  not  assign  extreme  youth  in  his  own  case  as 

*  See  Appendix  IV.,  Russian  Agents  and  the  Massacres  iu  Bulgaria, 
t  See  Appendix  VII.,  The  Schoolmasters  in  Massacre. 
t  Hamlet,  i.  6. 
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an  excuse  for  bad  memory.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and, 
as  such,  had  access  to  all  official  dispatches.  Let  me  ask  him  if  he 
can  remember  the  circumstances  under  which  many  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers  met  their  death  at  the  battle  of  Inkefman,  and  when 
Ihey  were  lying  helpless  on  the  field?  Does  he  know  how  Captain 
the  Hon.  Henry  Neville,  of  the  3d  Battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards, 
was  butchered?  and  how  Captain  Sir  Robert  Newman,  Bait.,  shared 
the  same  fate?  Does  he  know  how  poor  Disbrowe  of  the  Coldstrcams 
was  tortured?  Possibly  &\\  these  things  have  escaped  from  his  mem- 
ory, but  the  Cabinet  to  which  he  belonged  did  not  forget  them  at  the 
time. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry*  was  held  in  the  Crimea.  It  investigated  the 
accusations  made  against  the  Russian  troops.  The  proceedings  ot 
this  Court  of  Inquiry,  accompanied  by  a  dispatch,  were  forwarded 
by  Lord  Raglan  to  the  authorities  at  home.  In  these  papers  will  be 
found  the  names  of  many  British  officers  and  privates  who  were 
proved  to  have  been  brutally  massacred— by  the  Russian  soldiers — 
when  imploring  mercy,  and  helpless,  owing  to  their  wounds.  Such 
horror  was  created  in  the  minds  of  some  ot  the  Cabinet,  that  OUB  of 
its  members,  the  War  Minister,  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  alluded 
to  the  matter  on  the  12th  of  December,  1854,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  follows.  1  give  his  own  words: 

"  The  enemy  which  our  men  met  were  not  content  with  the  legit- 
imate use  ot  their  weapons,  but  had  the  BARBARITY,  THE 
ATROCIOUS  \1LLA1NY,  1  will  call  it,  TO  MURDER  IN  COLD 
BLOOD  THE  WOUNDED  SOLDIERS  AS  THEY  LA.Y 
HELPLESS  ON  THE  FIELD;  AftD  not  the  ignorant  serfs  alone 
did  that,  but  MEN  HOLDING  THE  POSITION  OF  OFFICERS. 
Our  men  have  had  to  fight  the  savage  and  uncivilized  Kaffirs,  but 
in  no  instance  have  THEY  EXPERIENCED  SUCH  BARBAR- 
ISM AS  WITH  THE  RUSSIAN  SOLDIERS!  !  1  !" 

A  number  ot  families  in  Great  Britain  were  in  mourning  after 
Inkerman.  Many  old  fathers  and  mothers  thought  that  their  sons 
had  been  killed  in  fair  fight.  They  have  been  deceived.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  were  in  the  War  Office  this  sum- 
mer. 1  challenge  the  author  of  the  Bulgarian  horrors  to  ask  the 
Government  to  lay  these  papers,  with  Lord  Raglan's  and  Marshal 
Canrobert's  dispatches  relating  to  them,  on  the  table  ot  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  do  so.  The  British 
people  would  then  be  able  to  judge  for  itself  wnat  sort  of  men  the 
Russians  are,  and  how  thoroughly  Russia  merits  the  terms — The 
Torch-bearer  of  Civilization  and  the  Protector  of  the  Unprotected  — 
which  have  been  applied  to  her  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone 
and  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Lowe. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

1  STARTED  early  the  following  morning  en  route  for  Ardahan,  a 
Turkish  fortress  about  forty- two  miles  from  Kars.  The  road  was 
good  for  the  first  three  hours,  but  then  became  very  bad.  We  rode 

*  The  first  witness  examined  at  this  Court  of  Inquiry  was  Sir  Charles  Rus- 
sell, Bart.,  M.P.,  for  Westminster 
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over  some  mountains  covered  with  deep  snow,  and  halted  for  the 
night  in  a  small  village  called  Molla  Hassan,  inhabited  by  Kurds. 
A  Turkish  majo/  had  recently  inhabited  tne  room  assigned  lo  us. 
He  had  intended  remaining  there  for  some  time;  but  the  insects 
proving  too  much  for  him,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  Turkish 
village  near  Kars. 

"  These  Turks  have  thin  skins,"  said  an  old  Kurd,  my  host,  as  he 
told  me  the  story;  "  only  thinK  of  (heir  being  frightened  by  a  few 
fleas.  You  Inglis  are  much  braver  people." 

"  My  Effendi  is  very  particular  about  these  matteis,"  remarked 
Mohammed;  "  if  he  is  bitten,  there  will  be  no  baksheesh." 

The  Kurd's  face  lengthened. 

"  1  have  a  cart,"  he  presently  observed;  "  it  is  clean,  it  has  been 
standing  in  the  cold.  The  fleas  are  frozen.  1  will  drag  the  cart 
into  the  road  and  the  Frank  can  sleep  in  it." 

This  was  done,  and  1  managed  to  secure  a  few  hours'  rest,  a  very 
rare  occurrence  in  a  Kurdish  village.  The  track  was  very  bad  be- 
tween Molla  Hassan  and  Ardahan;  after  marching  for  six  hours  and 
a  half,  we  reached  the  latter  place,  which  was  at  that  time  garrison- 
ed by  12,000  soldiers. 

Ardahan  is  surrounded  on  the  north,  south  and  east  by  mount- 
ains— toward  the  west  there  are  some  heights  about  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town.  The  site  is  a  bad  one  for  defensive  purposes. 
The  roads  which  lead  from  the  Russian  frontier  stations,  Akellaki 
and  Akiska,  present  a  series  of  commanding  positions  which  domi- 
na'.e  the  Turkish  lines.  A  little  river  winds  through  a  valley  on  the 
west  front  of  Ardahan,  and  finally  traverses  the  town.  The  stream 
is  crossed  by  two  wooden  bridges  without  parapets. 

An  attempt  was  being  made  to  fortify  Ardahan  on  its  western  side 
by  throwing  up  some  earthworks  only  eight  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  houses.  No  guns  had  been  placed  in  these  batteries. 

There  were  thirteen  pieces  in  a  fort  on  the  hill  called  Manusa, 
about  3,000  yards  to  the  north  of  Ardahan,  and  in  another  position 
south  of  the  town  on  the  Kars  road.  Here  there  were  four  small 
earthworks,  called  Ahali,  Sangher,  Gaze,  and  Kaptamele,  mounting 
in  all  twenty-four  guns.  Three  hundred  yards  to  the  east  there 
was  one  more  earthwork,  called  Kaiabashe,  containing  eighteen  guns. 
Fort  Manusa,  the  strongest  point  in  the  defenses  of  the  town,  is 
commanded  by  a  height  called  Ramazan.  The  Turks  had  not 
thought  of  occupying  this  last  position;  although  should  an  enemy 
once  succeed  in  placing  some  guns  on  the  Ramazan  height,  Arda- 
han must  eventually  be  taken. 

On  my  pointing  this  out  to  an  engineer  officer  who  accompanied 
me,  he  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  remark,  at  the  same  time  ob- 
serving that,  Inshallab,  when  the  winter  was  over,  would  fortify 
the  height  in  question. 

Procrastination  in  military  matters  is  the  great  defect  on  the  part 
of  the  Turkish  authorities.  But  it  ill  becomes  an  Englishman  to 
blame  them.  Perhaps  no  country  is  more  negligent  about  these  ob- 
jects than  our  own. 

"  The  Russians  will  not  come,  Inshallat,"  remarks  the  Moham- 
medan, and  he  sits  down  and  lights  his  pipe. 

"  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  Germany  will  invade  Great  Britain, 
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or  that  India  will  ever  be  attacked,"  says  one  Englishman.  "  It  Is 
highly  improbable  that  Russia  will  take  Constantinople  or  the  high- 
lands in  Armenia,"  remarked  another,  "  when  that  moment  arrives 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  go  to  war.  We  can  then  talk  about  a  con- 
scription for  our  army.  We  have  more  money  than  any  other  na- 
tion, and  should  be  stronger  at  the  end  of  a  campaign  than  at  the 
beginning."  People  who  make  use  of  these  arguments,  forget  that 
France  was  a  very  rich  country;  but  that  with  all  her  money  and 
her  hastily  levied  troops,  she  was  unable  to  withstand  the  disciplined 
armies*  of  Moltke. 

The  military  governor  was  despondent  as  to  his  power  of  defend- 
ing Ardahan.  If  he  could  have  had  his  own  way,  he  would  have 
selected  another  position  nearer  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  do  this,  and  the  more  particularly  as  the  Pasha  believed  that 
hostilities  would  break  out  immediately.  He  had  no  cavalry  at  his 
disposal  1o  bring  him  information  about  what  was  going  on  near  the 
border.  However,  2,000  Circassian  horsemen  were  shortly  expected, 
and  wooden  sheds  were  being  built  for  them  close  to  the  Kaiabashe 
earthworks.  A  colonel  of  artillery  called  upon  me:  he  had  been 
educated  at  Woolwich.  He  had  not  been  in  England  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  he  spoke  English  remarkably  well.  On  my  ob- 
serving that  1  had  heard  that  the  Russians  had  lately  withdrawn 
their  troops  from  Erivan,  he  remarked  that  the  Muscovite  general 
had  probably  done  so  through  fear  lest  the  Turks  should  advance 
upon  Tiflis  from  Baloum. 

"  What  would  be  the  result  if  the  Russians  were  to  takeBatoum?" 
I  inquired. 

"  They  might  remain  there.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  them 
to  advance  inland,"  was  the  reply.  "  There  are  no  roads.  The 
Russians  might  take  Van,"  he  continued;  "but  even  if  they  were 
to  do  so,  they  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  advance  upon  Eizerourn 
via  Mousch.  It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  them  to  transport 
their  artillery  over  the  Ala  Dagh  mountains." 

"  Would  the  Kurds  help  the  Russians?" 

"  The  Kurds  would  probably  join  the  strongest  side.  1  have  been 
a  great  deal  in  the  mountains,  and  know  the  Kurds  well.  There  are 
Freemasons  amongst  them,"  added  the  colonel.  "  Their  Freema- 
sonry dates  back  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Assyrians." 

1  now  learned  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  sell  my  horses  in 
Ardahan,  than  to  take  them  to  Batoum.  The  shortest  route  to  the 
last-named  town  was  to  go  to  Livana  by  road,  and  then  down  the 
Tschoroch  river,  to  the  seaport  in  question.  We  could  hire  five 
horses  so  far  as  Livana;  if  we  were  to  take  our  own  animals  there, 
\ve  should  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  them.  Calling  Mohammed,  1 
desired  him  to  go  to  the  market  and  inform  any  people  who  might 
wish  to  buy  horses,  that  there  were  lour  for  sale. 

"  Five,  Effendi,"  said  Mohammed;  "  I  shall  sell  mine  too.  When 
we  reach  Batoum  the  Effendi  will  go  to  Stamboul;  but  I  must  join 
my  battalion.  That  is,  unless  the  Effendi  will  take  me  with  him." 

"  Impossible,  Mohammed,"  1  replied,  "  I  shall  only  remain  for 
twenty-tour  hours  in  Constantinople,  and  from  there  go  to  my  own 
country.  You  would  be  taken  up  as  a  dt-seiter  after  1  had  gone  and 
perhaps  shot.  What  would  your  wite  say?" 
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"  1  could  get  a  fresh  wite  at  Stamboul." 

"  Go  and  sell  the  horses!" 

A  tear  fell  down  Mohammed's  cheek.  He  sighed  deeply  and  left 
the  room. 

Presently  Radford  came  to  me: 

"  Bless  my  heart,  sir,  if  that  'ere  Mohammed  ain't  a  crying:  he 
keeps  on  saying  Stamboul,  a"nd  wants  to  go  there.  He  says,  '  eta  la 
Franc/a,  meat  cooked  in  the  European  style,  is  nice;  and  that  he 
loves  my  cookery!'  the  fact  is,  sir,  he  don't  want  to  go  to  his  regi- 
ment." 

A  sound  in  the  court-yard  attracted  my  attention ;  1  went  to  the 
window.  Mohammed  was  outside  with  the  five  horses;  several 
Turks  and  Circassians  were  looking  at  them.  The  animals  had  very 
little  flesh  on  their  bones;  but  they  were  in  much  better  condition  for 
work  lhan  on  the  day  we  left  Constantinople.  Mohammed's  horse 
was  in  a  wretched  state;  he  was  nearly  blind,  from  the  effects  of  the 
snow.  In  add  tion  to  this,  he  walked  lame. 

"  He  is  a  brute,"  observed  an  old  Turk:  "  Take  him  away,  Mo- 
hammed; kill  him  for  his  skin,  make  leather  of  it." 

"  His  grandfather  was  a  magnificent  animal,"  replied  Moham- 
med, indignantly.  "His  sire  was  the  admiration  of  the  people  in 
Tohat.  He  himself  is  thin,  he  will  soon  get  fat  again.  Anyhow," 
continued  my  servant,  "my  lord's  horses  are  for  sale;  unless  you 
first  buy  mine  you  shall  not  purchase  his  animals." 

Some  conversation  ensued,  a  farmer  at  last  offered  10  liras  for  the 
five  horses. 

"  The  Eflendi  gave  16  liras  foi  the  gray  at  Stamboul,"  remarked 
my  servant. 

"  Ardahan  is  not  Stamboul,"  replied  the  Circassian;  "  the  horses 
have  carried  the  Effendi  a  very  long  distance." 

"  This  proves  that  they  aie  good  animals,"  said  Mohammed. 

"  It  shows  that  they  were  good  horses,"  observed  the  Circassian, 
dryly. 

No  one  would  bid  any  higher,  and  as  1  was  in  a  hurry  to  start,  1 
agreed  to  accept  7-J  liras  for  my  own  four  horses,  letting  Moham- 
med have  2£  for  his  own  Kosinante-like  steed,  beven  liras  and  a 
half,  or  £6. 15s.  is  not  a  great  price  for  four  serviceable  animals.  1 
could  have  obtained  the  same  amount  for  four  dead  horses  in  Lon- 
don. However,  my  stud  had  carried  us  for  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles,  over  a  country  without  roads,  and  for  the  greater  pait 
of  the  distance  through  snow.  1  could  not  complain  that  the  ani- 
mals had  been  dearly  puichased.  It  cost  rre  a  pang  to  part  with  the 
little  gray.  He  was  a  sterling  good  horse,  and  in  England  would 
have  been  worih  from  £60  to  £70.  The  sale  was  concluded.  In  a 
few  minutes  I  was  receiving  from  the  Circassian  a  pile  of  Turkis.li 
bank-notes,  which  he  extracted  one  by  one  fioin  some  hiding-place 
aext  his  skin. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

WE  rode  by  several  Turkish  and  Kurd  villages  in  the  direction  of 
Ardanusch.  The  track  was  firm  and  tolerably  level.  After  a  four 
hours'  march  we  crossed  the  Ardahau  river  on  a  wooden  bridge 
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about  seventy  yards  long  by  sixteen  feet  wide.  The  structure  was 
very  much  out  of  repair;  the  planks  were  loose  in  many  places,  here 
and  there  large  holes  in  the  timber  let  us  see  the  river  below.  We 
halted  at  Shadavan,  a  Turkish  village  containing  about  thirty 
houses,  and  close  to  the  water's  edge.  1  had  intended  to  have  made 
a  longer  march,  but  the  hired  steeds  were  wretched  brutes.  They 
had  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  iatigue.  The  proprietor  of  the 
house  in  which  we  stopped  owned  large  flocks  of  sheep,  the  counlry 
round  Ardahan  being  chiefly  gra/.ing  land.  He  informed  me  that 
for  every  thousand  sheep  he  possessed,  the  tax  collector  took  from 
him  the  sum  of  thirty  liras  annually.  There  was  no  tax  for  sheep 
under  a  year  old,  nor  tor  cows  and  oxen. 

Two  hours  after  leaving  Shadavan,  the  path  crossed  a  high  mount- 
ain. It  was  covered  with  its  winter  garb;  this  fortunately  was 
frozen  hard  and  afforded  a  firm  foothold.  The  scenery  around  us 
became  each  moment  more  wild;  fir-trees,  shaded  in  their  cold  white 
robes,  embroider  the  sides  ol  the  steep;  huge  rocks,  their  northern 
faces  covered  with  snow,  but  black  as  ebony  toward  (he  south, 
frown  down  on  the  glistening  carpet.  The  track  wound  higher  and 
higher.  A  thick  oppressive  mist  enveloped  us  like  a  shroud.  We 
were  above  the  clouds.  The  air  became  each  moment  more  rarefied. 
We  breathed  with  difficulty,  owing  to  our  elevation.  It  seemed  at 
last  as  if  we  had  reached  the  roof  of  the  earth.  A  plateau  lay  be- 
fore us. 

Onward  we  march.  Our  horses  struggle  through  the  drifts.  Every 
minute  we  have  to  stop  to  let  them  take  brealh.  At  last  the  road 
begins  to  descend;  now  abruptly  for  a  tew  hundred  yards,  we  slide 
down  some  glaciers;  tlien  it  dips  over  a  succession  of  crests,  each 
one  lower  than  its  predecessor.  We  reach  the  regions  of  vegetation, 
and  continuing  for  some  time  our  descent,  find  that  winter  has  been 
left  behind  us. 

There  were  many  villages  in  this  district,  fruit-trees  abounded 
throughout  the  neighborhood.  No  more  snow  could  be  seen.  The 
weather  was  oppressively  warm.  The  Tschoroch  river  dashed  along 
at  our  feet  on  its  way  ts  Batoum.  Mohammed,  pointing  at  the 
rapid  stream,  said  something  to  my  English  servant. 

"  What  is  he  saying?"  I  inquired. 

"  He  don't  like  the  idea  of  going  in  a  boat,  sir,"  replied  Radford. 
"  He  is  afraid  that  he  will  be  drowned." 

'  Do  you  know  how  to  swim,  Mohammed?"  1  inquired. 

"  No,  Eftendi.  Can  not  we  continue  our  journey  by  road  to  Ba- 
toum?" he  added.  "  The  road  is  safe,  but  the  water  is  dangerous." 

"  Mohammed,  it  may  be  written  in  your  kismet  that  you  are  to 
be  drowned." 

i'  Perhaps,  Effendi.     But—" 

"  But  what?" 

"  It  1  am  to  die,  1  would  sooner  end  my  days  in  a  bed." 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  dying,"  1  now 
remarked.  "  Only  think  of  the  many  wives  who  are  awaiting  you 
in  the  next  world." 

Mohammed  here  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Eftendi,  you  are  a  Christian." 

"Yes.' 
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'  Do  Christians  believe  in  a  future  state  of  happiness?" 

'Yes." 

'  Do  they  think  that  their  heaven  will  be  more  delightful  than 
th  s  earth?" 

'  Yes/' 

'  If  a  Christian  is  ill,  does  he  send  for  a  hakim  (physician)?" 

'Yes." 

'  Then,"  added  Mohammed,  triumphantly,  "  why  does  he  do  so? 
he  ought  to  be  delighted  at  the  chance  of  speedily  going  to  Paradise, 
and  yet,  Effendi,  according  lo  you,  the  Christian  does  his  best  to 
postpone  his  pleasure." 

The  track  now  became  very  bad,  it  led  several  times  across  the 
river  which  was  spanned  by  lickety  wooden  bridges.  The  May- 
trees  were  in  full  blossom.  The  voices  of  a  thousand  songsters 
chirruping  amidst  the  branches  echoed  over  the  waters. 

We  enter  what  appears  to  be  a  vast  amphitheater.  The  Coliseum 
at  Rome  on  a  gigantic  scale  lies  before  us.  Its  walls  are  represented 
by  a  circular  range  of  hills,  the  boxes  looking  down  upon  the  arena 
by  numerous  chalets  that  jut  forth  from  the  slopes.  An  enormous 
rock  faces  us.  It  stands  out  on  one  side  ot  the  amphil heater,  and 
might  have  been  an  emperor's  throne.  The  boxes  grow  larger  as 
we  ride  across  the  arena.  The  resemblance  fades  away.  A  speck 
appears  on  the  crest  ot  a  neighboring  height;  bigger  and  bigger  it 
becomes. 

"  Kale,  or  the  old  fortress  of  Ardanusch,"  says  our  guide,  point- 
ing to  it.  Soon  afterward  we  put  up  for  the  night  in  a  house  be- 
longing to  the  Caimacan  of  the  district.  This  official  informed  me 
that  it  was  only  an  eighteen  hours'  march  to  Akiska,  the  Russian 
frontier  station.  The  road  to  the  border  was  a  good  one;  artillery 
could  be  Drought  along  it.  There  were  no  troops  in  Ardanusch, 
nnd  the  governor  was  much  alarmed  lest  the  Russians  should  com- 
mence the  war  by  an  attack  upon  his  town.  Whilst  we  were  convers- 
ing, a  servant  brought  him  a  letter  which  had  been  sent  on  by 
special  messengers  from  Ardahan. 

The  Caimacan  opened  the  envelope.  "  War!"  he  cried.  "  An 
order  has  come  for  me  to  call  out  all  the  Mostaphas  (the  last  reserve) 
in  this  district.  The  government  would  have  never  put  itself  to 
tins  expense  unless  our  Padishah  had  felt  sure  that  war  was  inevi- 
table." 

Leaving  me,  the  governor  went  out  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
for  the  execution  of  the  Sultan's  mandate. 

We  continued  onward  to  Livana;  the  track  was  sometimes  so  nar- 
row that  we  had  to  ride  or  lead  our  horses  in  Indian  file.  Now  wo 
come  to  a  place  where  ten  men  could  defend  the  road  against  an 
army,  and  then  to  a  spot  where  the  path  has  given  way  altogether, 
and  fallen  into  the  stream  below.  Our  guide  reins  his  horse  back- 
ward. It  is  impossible  to  turn.  We  essay  another  route,  and  pres- 
ently again  strike  the  river.  A  large  cayek  was  anchored  by  the 
bank.  A  man  coming  up  to  me  proposed  that  we  should  go  in  his 
boat  to  Batoum. 

"  How  much  money  do  you  want  for  taking  us  (here?"  1  inquired. 

'-Ten  liras,  Efiendi." 

"  Go  away,  sheep's  son!"  ejaculated  Mohammed,  indignantly: ''  we 
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will  ride  to  Livana,  which  is  ouly  four  hours  march  from  here;  and 
then,  it  it  pleases  the  Effendi'  to  trust  himself  to  a  boatman,  1  will 
get  a  ship  for  two  liras— rascal  that  you  are  to  ask  ten  liras  for  the 
hire  of  your  little  cayek!" 

CHAPTER  LXVI1. 

THE  road  took  a  very  circuitous  course  as  we  approached  Livana. 
We  were  several  hundied  feet  above  the  Tschoroch  river,  and  could 
gaze  down  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  abyss  below.  Suddenly, 
the  sound  of  a  shout  reached  oui  ears.  We  glanced  in  the  direction 
of  .the  noise. 

"  It  is  the  cayek,"  said  Mohammed,  eagerly;  "  the  men  are  tak- 
ing it  to  Livana.  They  will  next  propose  that  we  should  hire  It 
from  there  to  Batoum.  Holy  Prophet!"  he  continued,  "how  the 
water  roars,  how  near  the  boat  goes  to  the  rocks!  My  body  groans, 
Effendi,  at  the  idea  of  going  to  Batoum  by  water." 

"  You  will  very  likely  soon  have  to  fight  the  Russians,"  1  replied; 
"  what  difference  can  it  make  if  you  are  drowned  to-morrow  in 
the  Tschoroch,  or  are  shot  a  few  weeks  later?" 

"  To-morrow  is  close  at  hand,  Effendi.  It  would  be  better  to  die 
a  few  weeks  later ;  besides  that,  when  the  Russians  are  shooting  at 
me,  1  shall  be  shooting  at  them.  I  shall  be  frightened,  but  they 
will  be  frightened  too.  It  is  very  different  to  travel  on  the  river. 
1  can  not  drown  the  river,  the  river  can  drown  me,"  and  Mohammed 
shuddered  as  the  cayek,  darting  round  a  neighboring  crag,  suddenly 
disappeared  from  our  view. 

We  ciossed  a  stone  bridge,  which  spans  the  Tschoroch,  and  began 
to  climb  the  steep  hill  on  which  Livana  is  built. 

1  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  Caimacan,  a  Georgian  by  birth.  He 
was  popular  with  the  Armenians.  Several  of  the  Christian  mer- 
chants who  came  to  visit  me  spoke  very  highly  in  his  praise.  For- 
merly there  had  been  many  robberies  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
Alinihat  Bey,  the  Caimacan,  had  arrested  all  the  robbers,  every 
man's  life  and  property  were  now  secure.  I  now  heard  amongst  other 
rumors,  one  which  1  had  previously  heard  in  Persia,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Padishah  of  the  United  States  had  informed  the  Queen  of 
England  that  if  she  were  to  join  Turkey  against  Russia,  that  he,  the 
Padishah  of  the  United  States,  would  ally  himself  with  the  Tzar. 
According  to  the  Caimacan  this  had  restrained  England  up  to  the 
pi esent  time  from  allying  herself  with  the  Sultan,  "\ouwillsee 
the  Pasha  at  Batoum?"  observed  the  speaker. 

"Yes." 

"  Will  you  do  me  a  favor?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Effendi,  1  have  a  Kateb  (clerk),  a  good  man— that  fellow  on  the 
carpet.  Look  how  beautifully  he  writes!  He  is  nice-looking,  too, 
and  we  all  like  him.  But  the  Pasha,  he  has  a  Kateb.  The  fellow 
is  hideous,  besides  that,  he  has  a  node  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead. 
The  governor  wishes  to  change  Katebs  with  me.  He  says  he  does 
not  like  a  man  with  a  node  on  his  forehead;  I  do  not  like  this  either; 
and  to  sit  all  day  long  with  a  man  who  is  so  disiigured  would  make 
me  very  ill." 
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"It  would  make  us  all  ill,"  observed  the  Armenians,  eager  to 
plea? e  the  Caimacan. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  latter;  "  Efiendi,  you  would  oblige  us  very 
much  it  you  will  tell  the  Pasha  that  1  like  my  Kateb  and  do  not 
wish  to  part  with  him.  A  man  with  a  node  is  a  disgusting  sight," 
he  added. 

'  Very  disgusting,"  said  the  Armenians — the  man  who  spoke 
loudest  being  a  Christian  with  a  hump-back. 

In  the  meantime,  Mohammed  had  made  an  arrangement  with  the 
owner  of  a  large  cayek  to  take  us  the  tollowing  morning  to  Batoum, 
which  would  be  about  a  nine  hours'  journey  by  water  from  Livana. 
We  rode  down  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  Here,  close  by  the  bridge, 
was  a  large  boat.  It  was  half  full  ot  firewood,  which  was  going  to 
Batoum.  Two  oarsmen  sat  in  the  stern  of  the  cayek,  and  two  more 
in  the  bows.  There  were  no  rowers  in  the  middle  of  the  boat;  this 
part  was  filled  with  wood,  some  other  passengers,  my  party  and  self. 
Our  fellow-travelers  and  the  boatmen  were  Georgiaus.  A  very  stout 
old  gentleman,  who  sat  behind  me,  was  arrayed  in  a  bright  blue 
jacket  and  a  large  white  turban;  in  addition  to  this  he  carried  a 
gigantic  scarlet  umbrella.  A  few  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall;  the 
umbrella  was  opened.  Its  happy  possessors  looked  proudly  round; 
he  was  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy  to  the  rest  of  his  country- 
men. 

The  boatmen,  who  were  clad  in  brown  serge  jackets  and  trousers, 
had  their  breasts  covered  with  cartridge  cases,  in  the  Circassian  style. 
Each  man  carried  a  long  silver-mounted  dagger  in  his  waist-belt, 
and  a  black  cufia,  a  sort  oi  head  attire,  was  worn  by  them  instead  of 
a  turban.  The  river,  which  was  very  high,  ran  through  the  arch 
of  the  bridge  at  a  great  pace.  Mohammed's  face  became  an  ashen 
hue  as  the  captain  of  the  cayek,  loosening  the  cord  which  bound  his 
bark  to  the  shore,  pushed  off:  into  the  boiling  torrent.  For  the  first 
second  or  two  the  oarsmen  could  not  get  any  command  over  Iheir 
boat.  It  turned  round  and  round,  missing,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle, 
the  many  rocks  in  the  channel. 

The  rowers  were  all  this  time  raising  wild  cries  to  Allah.  Mo- 
hammed, who  had  cronched  down  in  the  bottom  ot  the  bark,  was 
grasping  Radford's  hand  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  In  another  mo- 
ment the  crew  succeeded  in  gaining  the  mastery  over  their  craft. 
They  steered  her  into  the  middle  ot  the  river.  The  current  was 
running  like  a  mill-stream.  We  flew  rather  than  floated  along  the 
waters. 

Numerous  rocks  interrupt  the  channel;  some  of  them  are  forty 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  surface;  others  can  only  be  detected  by  the 
foam  and  the  surt  which  bubble  over  their  dangerous  peaks.  The 
mountains  on  either  side  of  us  are  ot  igneous  stone;  they  are  covered 
with  green  bushes.  A  white  line  winds  amongst  the  heights;  it 
marks  the  track  to  Batoum,  an  eighteen  hours'  march  by  land,  but 
only  nine  by  water.  We  pass  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  We  dart 
round  a  promontory.  The  scene  changes.  Vineyards  deck  the  riv- 
er's banks.  Oxen  can  be  seen  plowing  the  slopes  above  us.  Many 
women,  in  bright  red  garments,  and  with  white  head-dresses,  fol- 
low the  plow.  They  knock  to  pieces  the  clods  of  earth  with  iron 
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hoes.  Waterfalls  pour  down  the  heights.  The  river  grow*  wider; 
it  becomes  more  rapid  every  moment.  The  wind  is  rising.  The 
chief  boatman  remarks  that  we  can  not  arrive  at  Batoum  that  even- 
ing. 

To  reach  the  town  it  was  necessary  to  enter  the  Black  Sea;  but  to 
effect  this  in  stormy  weather,  and  in  an  undecked  boat,  would  be  im- 
possible. We  anchored  for  the  night  at  the  village  of  Miradet,  four 
hours  from  Livana  by  the  river,  but  twelve  by  land.  1  obtained 
accommodation  in  the  house  of  the  Mudir  of  the  district.  There 
were  some  cells  in  this  building;  in  one  of  them  was  a  prisoner— a 
deserter,  who  had  run  away  from  the  army.  There  tvas  a  hearth  in 
his  dungeon,  and  Radford  was  permitted  to  cook  there,  the  deserter 
taking  great  interest  in  the  culinary  operations. 


CHAPTER  LXV11I. 

1  NOW  learned  that  corn  is  dear  in  this  district,  costing  two  pias- 
tres and  a  half  the  oke.  It  is  chiefly  brought  here  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ardahan,  the  difficulty  of  transport  adding  enormously 
to  the  piice.  Indian  corn  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Livana,  but  it 
is  not  easy  to  procure  barley.  This  last,  however,  is  not  so  much 
required,  as  there  are  hardly  any  horses  in  the  neighborhood. 

Just  above  Miradet  lie  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge.  At  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  only  way  to  cross  the  river  is  in  the  cayeks  of  the 
peasants.  I  was  informed  that  in  the  summer  months  a  horseman 
could  ford  the  Tschoroch  in  some  places  near  the  village.  Accoid- 
ing  to  the  Mudir,  there  are  iron-mines  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the 
inhabitants  did  not  work  them. 

There  was  a  battalion  of  infantry,  Bashi  Bazouks,  in  this  village. 
The  men,  Georgians,  were  magnificent  fellows,  much  taller  than  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  and  with  that  light  elastic  step  which  distinguishes 
mountaineers.  A  report  hid  just  reached  Miradet  that  the  Persians 
were  attacking  Bagdad  with  thirty  thousand  men.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Mudir,  this  was  the  precursor  of  an  immediate  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  the  Sultan's  forces  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia 
and  Persia  on  the  other. 

We  entered  our  cayek  early  the  following  morning.  Mohammed 
was  more  alarmed,  if  possible,  than  on  the  previous  afternoon.  A 
passengei  had  been  drowned  two  weeks  before,  when  going  to 
Batoum.  Mohammed  had  learned  this;  he  now  bandaged  his  eyes 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

"  What  are  you  doing  that  for?"  1  inquired. 

"  So  as  riot  to  see  the  waters,"  replied  Mohammed;  "  they  roar, 
my  stomach  aches." 

"  Tchoch  eyi  (very  nice),  is  it  not?"  suddenly  remarked  Radford, 
nudging  his  fellow-servant  violently  in  the  ribs.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  some  rapids.  Two  or  three  violent  bumps  announced  our 
close  proximity  to  the  locks.  "  He  will  not  laugh  at  me  any  more, 
sir,  for  not  liking  to  look  down  precipices.  Have  a  hegg, 
Mohammed?"  taking  one  from  his  own  pocket,  Radfoid  handed  it 
to  the  sufferer. 
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We  had  arrived  at  the  open  sea.  Mohammed  removed  his  hand- 
kerchief from  his  eyes,  the  motion  of  the  cayek  was  different  to  that 
which  he  experienced  on  the  river.  He  gazed  upon  (he  egg  tor  an 
instant,  and  then  thrust  it  away  indignantly;  the  sea  and  his  fears 
were  too  much  for  him;  he  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  boat. 
Kadford  was  thoroughly  revenged. 

The  harbor  oi  Batoum  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Black  Sea. 
Numerous  batteries  mounted  with  heavy  guns  defend  it  on  the  sea 
side.  Three  large  ironclads  were  anchored  within  thirty  yards  of 
the  shore,  the  water  being  very  deep. 

1  landed  at  the  quarantine  station,  and  now  learned  that  every 
house  in  the  town,  or  rather  village,  was  crowded  with  troops.  The 
doctor  of  the  quarantine  offered  me  a  room  in  the  station;  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  his  kindness. 

There  were  only  8,000  men  in  Batoum  itself;  the  remainder  of  the 
garrison,  consisting  of  12,000  infantry,  with  some  artillery,  were 
stationed  at  Tschoroch  Su,  a  strong  position  about  six  hours  from 
the  town,  and  defending  the  road  from  Poti.  Mohammed's  Tokat 
battalion  was  quartered  here.  It  was  probably  the  point  against 
•which  the  Russians  would  make  their  first  attack,  he  was  aware  of 
that  fact. 

"  Would  you  like  to  accompany  me  to  Constantinople?"  1  asked. 

"  No,  Effendi,  not  for  all  the  money  in  the  world  will  1  go  there. 
One  hour  on  the  sea  is  very  awful;  five  days  would  kill  me.  My 
brother,"  pointing  to  Radford,  "  is  brave  on  the  water,  1  am  brave 
on  the  land;  we  are  botn  brave;"  seizing  his  fellow-servant's  hand, 
Mohammed  shook  it  heartily. 

A  major  on  the  staff  called.  According  to  him,  the  Cossack  out- 
posts were  m  the  habit  of  firing  upon  the  Turkish  troops.  It  ap- 
peared that  on  the  26th  of  March,  1877,  a  few  Turkish  soldiers  were 
walking  in  the  Sultan's  territory,  but  on  the  edge  of  a  frontier-line. 
Borne  Russian  soldiers  fired  and  shot  three  of  them;  then,  fording 
a  river,  which  divides  the  two  countries,  the  Cossacks  carried  the 
dead  bodies  and  arms  to  the  Russian  side  of  the  border.  They 
afterward  complained  to  their  officer  that  the  Turks  crossed  over  on 
Russian  soil. 

"  War  has  not  been  declared,"  1  remarked. 

"No,"  said  the  major;  "the  Russians  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  us  attack  them;  but  we  shall  not  do  so.  They  shall  have  the 
whole  odium  of  the  war,  and  Allah  will  judge  between  us!" 

1  accompanied  the  officer  to  an  encampment  close  to  the  coast. 
The  tents  had  been  pitched  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tschoroch 
River  and  the  town.  Three  thousand  infantry  soldiers  were  quartered 
in  this  place.  The  sauilary  arrangements  ot  the  camp  left  very 
little  to  be  desired.  Everything  was  clean  and  orderly.  An  air  ot 
smartness  prevailed  amongst  the  soldiers,  which  was  refreshing  to 
witness  after  what  1  had  seen  in  other  parts  ot  the  empire.  The 
men's  tents  were  banked  up  with  stones  to  a  height  of  three  feet 
from  the  ground.  Well-dug  trenches  carried  off  the  rainfall. 
Many  of  the  officers  lived  in  huts  which  were  surrounded  by  little 
gardens.  All  these  battalions  were  armed  with  the  Marlini-Peabody 
rifle.  I  asked  some  of  the  men  how  they  liked  their  new  weapon, 
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being  curious  to  know  if  they  objected  to  the  recoil.  There  was  no 
fault  found  with  the  gun  on  this  score.  The  troops  were  highly 
pleased  with  the  arm.  They  wished  for  nothing  better  than  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  trying  it  upon  their  quarrelsome  neighbors. 

We  next  visited  the  market  in  the  town,  or  rather  villnge,  for 
Batoum,  with  its  few  hundred  straggling  houses,  does  not  deserve 
the  former  title.  There  was  hardly  anything  exposed  for  sale.  A 
solitary  sheep  was  hung  up  in  one  shop.  Some  stale  fish  were  lying 
on  the  counter  of  another.  There  were  several  money-changers  in 
the  streets;  business,  however,  was  slack,  and  these  gentlemen  lived 
by  lending  money  on  exorbitant  terms  to  the  Turks — the  usurers 
being  many  of  them  Armenian  Christians. 

A  Turkish  steamer  was  to  leave  Batoum  that  night  for  Constanti- 
nople. 1  made  inquiries  as  to  when  she  would  be  likely  to  arrive  at 
her  destination. 

"  In  five  days,"  said  the  agent  at  the  book-office — a  most  satur- 
nine-looking old  Turk,  "  that  is,  if  the  Lord  wills  it;  but  the  Lord 
may  will  that  the  vessel  shall  lay  to  in  Trebizond,  and  return  here 
with  troops  without  going  to  Stamboul." 

Under  these  circumstances  I  determined  to  go  in  the  Turkish  boat 
as  far  as  Trebizond,  and  continue  my  journey  in  some  other  steamer 
to  Constantinople.  Mohammed  accompanied  me  on  board  the  vessel. 
The  moment  for  parting  at  length  arrived.  The  poor  fellow  was 
much  aftected.  Some  big  tears  began  to  roll  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Will  you  go  with  me  to  Constantinople?"  1  inquired. 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world,  Effendi!" 

"  But  think  how  ill  you  will  be." 

"  Never  mind,  Eflendi,  only  let  me  come.  It  is  true  that  my 
stomach  sunk  within  me  yesterday,  but  my  heart  is  very  full  to-day, 
for  am  1  not  losing  my  lord  as  well  as  my  brother?" — seizing  Rad- 
ford's  hand,  Mohammed  wrung  it  heartily. 

The  vessel  had  got  up  steam;  the  deck  was  being  cleared.  Moham- 
med rubbed  his  eyes  with  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  clambered  down 
the  side  of  the  ship  into  a  little  boat.  Several  of  his  countrymen  tried 
to  comfort  him.  He  was  not  to  be  consoled.  As  we  steamed  out 
of  the  harbor  1  could  still  see  the  poor  fellow  straining  his  eyes  in 
our  direction. 

"  That  Mahornmed  was  not  such  a  bad  chap  after  all,  sir,"  pres- 
ently remarked  Radtord.  "  Them  Turks  have  stomachs,  and  like 
filling  them  they  do;  but  they  have  something  in  their  hearts  as 
well." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the  observation.  Those  people 
in  England  who  have  declared  that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  the 
Turks  would  do  well  to  learn  the  Turkish  language,  and  travel  in 
the  Sultan's  dominions.  Human  nature  is  everywhere  much  the 
same. 

There  is  more  good  in  the  world  than  bad,  or  otherwise,  as  a 
French  philosopher  once  said,  the  bad  would  have  destroyed  the 
good,  and  the  human  race  would  no  longer  exist.  Give  the  Turks 
a  good  government,  and  Turkey  would  soon  take  her  place  amid 
civilized  nations. 

Thie,  however,  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the  Sultan's  powerful 
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neighbor.  Reform  is  impossible  in  Turkey  so  long  as  Russian 
agents*  ferment  rebellion  amid  the  Sultan's  subjects. 

One  of  my  fellow-passengers  was  a  Turkish  doctor.  He  had  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  and  was  under  the  Aimy  Medical  Department.  He 
had  left  Constantinople  wilh  orders  to  visit  Kars,  and  report  to  his 
government  about  the  sanitary  state  of  this  town.  On  arriving  at 
Batoum,  he  found  that  the  tracks  were  still  covered  with  snow. 
The  doctor,  who  was  suffering  from  heart  disease,  had  determined 
to  return  to  Trebizond. 

"  In  what  state  is  the  road  between  Erzeroum  and  Kars?"  he  now 
asked. 

"  Probably  it  is  covered  with  snow." 

"  Dear  me,"  said  the  Pasha,  "  1  shall  wait  a  little  at  Trebizond 
for  a  change  of  weather." 

"  You  had  better  go  to  Kars  as  soon  as  possible,"  1  remarked, 
"  or  there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  fever  there." 

"  If  I  travel  quickly,"  observed  the  official,  "  1  shall  die  of  heart 
disease.  A  little  sooner  or  later  will  not  make  much  difference  to 
the  people  in  Kars.  I  shall  be  able  to  leave  the  service  in  a  year 
and  a  half,"  he  continued;  "  if  1  were  to  hurry  myself,  death  might 
carry  me  off  before  1  could  enjoy  my  pension.  Please  God  there 
will  be  no  war.  "We  shall  have  so  many  cases  to  attend.  1  was  at 
Alexinatz,"  he  added. 

"  Did  you  have  a  great  deal  to  do?" 

"  Ye?,  so  few  of  our  surgeons  know  anything  about  anatomy; 
dissecting  a  Mohammedan  is  contrary  to  the  tenels  of  Islam.  But 
there  were  plenty  of  dead  Servians,  and  so  our  people  practiced  upon 
them." 

The  following  morning  we  arrived  at  Trebizond.  There  was  a 
French  steamer  on  the  point  of  starling  for  Constantinople.  1  had 
just  time  to  take  my  luggage  on  board  of  her.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  again  steaming  ahead.  Three  days  later,  and  after  a  most 
delightful  passage,  we  anchored  in  the  Bosphorus.  My  leave  of 
absence  had  nearly  expired.  There  would  be  another  French  vessel 
belonging  to  Les  Messageries  Maritimes  leaving  on  the  morrow  for 
Marseilles.  1  took  our  tickets  on  my  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Luxem- 
bourg, and  eight  days  afterward  arrived  in  London. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

MY  journey  was  over.  A  few  weeks  after  my  return  to  London 
war  was  declared  by  Russia  against  Turkey.  In  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  government,  this  was  a  most  iniquitous  and  unnecessary 
step  on  the  part  of  the  Tzar.  Her  Majesty's  government  did  not 
conceal  its  views  about  the  matter.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  in  a  dis- 
patch to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  dated  May  1,  1877,  made  use  of  the  fol- 
lowing expressions: 

"  They  (i.e.,  Her  Majesty's  government)  have  not  concealed  their 
feeling  that  the  presence  of  large  Russian  forces  on  the  frontiers  of 
Tuikey,  menacing  its  safety,  rendering  its  disarmament  impossible, 

*  See  Appendix  IV. 
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and  exciting  a  feeling  of  apprehension  and  fanaticism  among;  the 
Mussulman  population,  constituted  a  material  obstacle  to  internal 
pacification  and  reform.  They  can  nol  believe  that  the  entrance  of 
ihese  armies  on  Turkish  soil  will  alleviate  the  difficulty,  or  improve 
the  condition  of  the  Christian  population  throughout  the  Sultan's 
dominions.  But  the  course  on  which  the  Russian  government  has 
entered  involves  graver  and  more  serious  considerations.  It  is  in 
contravention  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  March 
i$0,  1856,  by  which  Russia  and  Ihe  other  signatory  powers  engaged 
each  on  its  own  part  to  respect  the  independence  and  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  Conference  of  London  of 
1871,  at  the  close  of  which  the  above  stipulation,  with  others,  was 
again  confirmed,  the  Russian  Plenipotentiary,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  powers,  signed  a  declaration  affirming  it  to  be  an 
essential  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  no  power  can  liberate 
itself  from  the  engagement  of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations 
thereof,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the  contracting  parties  by  means 
of  an  amicable  arrangement.  In  taking  action  against  Tuikey  on 
bis  own  part,  and  having  recourse  to  arms  without  further  consul- 
tation with  his  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  separated  himself 
from  the  European  concert  hitherto  maintained,  and  has  at  the  same 
time  departed  from  the  rule  to  which  he  himself  had  solemnly  re- 
corded his  consent.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of 
such  an  act.  Her  Majesty's  government  would  willingly  have  re- 
frained from  making  any  observations  in  regard  to  it;  but  Prince 
Gortchakoff  seems  to  assume,  in  a  declaration  addressed  to  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  that  Russia  is  acting  in  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  of  the  other  powers;  they  feel  bound  to 
state,  in  a  manner  equally  formal  and  public,  that  the  decision  of 
the  Russian  government  is  not  one  which  can  have  their  concur- 
rence or  approval." 

It  is  very  clear,  from  this  dispatch,  what  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  government  was  about  the  matter.  However,  neither 
Prince  Gortehakoff  nor  his  august  master  are  easily  affected  by 
verbal  remonstrances.  They  had  shown  how  little  they  cared  for 
treaties  by  their  conduct  after  the  battle  of  Sedan. 

"  Fiance  is  beaten,  and  who  cares  for  England?"  thought  Prince 
Gortchakoft:  he  tore  up  the  Black  Sea  Convention. 

His  august  master,  animated  of  course  with  the  most  peaceful 
intentions,  wishes  to  destroy  the  Turkish  Empire.  Verbal  remon- 
strances are  of  no  use  if  applied  to  a  semi-barbarous  nation.  Some 
people  can  be  appealed  to  through  their  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
others  only  through  their  skins.  The  Russian  nation  has  a  pecul- 
iarly thick  skin;  for  this  reason  the  rod  ought  to  be  a  heavy  one. 
England,  allied  with  Turkey,  and  before  the  latter  power  is  crip- 
pled, could  easily  apply  it.  The  Tzar  might  be  compelled  to  fulfill 
his  solemn  assurance  about  Khiva;  Russia  could  be  driven  out  of 
Central  Asia,  and  forced  to  relinquish  her  hold  on  the  Caucasus. 

A  conference  might  then  be  held  at  St.  Petersburg  to  arrange 
about  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  to  inquire  into  the  treatment  of 
the  United  Greek  Christians.  Lord  Salisbury  could  inform  Prince 
Gortchakoff  that  some  of  the  British  nation  do  not  approve  of  the 
Russian  authorities  ordering  soldiers  to  flog  Christian  women  and 
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children,*  by  way  ot  making  them  change  their  religion;  and  that 
others  object  to  the  Tzar's  troops  killing  Circassian  women  in  the 
family-way.f 

We  have  been  told  that  these  last  mentioned  individuals  were 
Mohammedans,  and  that  Prince  Gortchakoff's  master  would  have 
liked  to  Christianize  and  civilize  them;  but  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
spite  of  the  assertion  ot  a  member  of  the  late  Liberal  government, 
that  Russia  is  the  protector  ot  the  unprotected,  our  plenipotentiary 
might  be  instructed  to  tell  the  Tzar  that  his  soldiers  should  have 
shown  their  amiable  qualities  in  some  other  manner.  The  subject 
ot  the  Teke  Turcomans,  and  how  they  were  massacred — men, 
women,  and  children —during  the  Khivan-  campaign,  could  also 
afford  our  representative  an  opportunity  for  remonstrating  with  the 
Imperial  chancellor. 

The  latter  should  tinally  be  distinctly  given  to  understand  that 
Englishmen  do  not  look  upon  the  establishment  ot  a  Constitution 
and  a  Parliament  by  the  Turkish  government  as  an  insult  and  de- 
fiance to  Russia,  whatever  the  Russians  may  do4 


APPENDIX    1. 

THE  FLOGGERS  OF  WOMEN. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  MANSFIELD  to  Earl  GRANVILLE. 
Official  (Received  Feb.  16.) 

Warsaw,  January  89, 1874. 

MY  LORD, — It  is  with  regret  that  I  have  to  report  to  your  Lord- 
ship a  renewal  of  disturbances  in  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
United  Greeks  in  the  Governments  of  Siedlce  and  Lublin,  resulting 
in  bloodshed,  loss  of  life,  and  the  MOST  BARBAROUS  TREAT- 
MENT inflicted  on  the  peasants. 

******* 

Several  months  since  various  of  the  United  Greek  priests  repre- 
sented to  M.  Popiel,  the  Administrator  of  the  Diocese  ot  Chelm, 
that  the  measures  of  assimilation  had  been  but  partially  carried  out: 
and  that  those  priests  who  had  done  so  were  exj  osed  to  the  gravest 
difficulties,  amounting  almost  to  persecution,  at  the  hands  of  the 
peasants. 

M.  Popiel  applied  to  Count  Tolstoi,  who  forwarded  from  St. 
Petersburg,  within  the  last  tew  weeks,  a  Circular,  enjoining  the 
strictest  uniformity  in  the  abolition  of  organs  and  benches,  the  dis- 
use of  the  rosary,  the  bell  at  the  mass,  chants  in  Polish,  and  many 
other  details,  too  numerous  to  be  worth  relation. 

Such  of  the  priests  as  had  not,  or  were  not  prepared  to  execute  the 

*  See  Appendix  I.,  the  Floggers  of  Women  and  Children, 
t  See  Appendix  VII.,  The  Schoolmasters  in  Massacre, 
$  See  Appendix  IV, 
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recommendations  of  the  Circular,  have  been  ejected  from  their  cures. 
The  number,  however,  is  insignificant,  as  almost  all  had  previously 
acquiesced  in  the  views  of  the  Government,  and  the  Nonconformists 
had  been  eliminated. 

As  may  be  supposed,  the  peasants  care  nothing  about  the  Synod 
of  Zamose,  or  about  the  purity  of  usages  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
Oriental  or  otherwise;  but  they  have  a  deep-rooted  veneration  for 
the  usages  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  have  been  brought  up. 

The  operation  of  Count  Tolstoi's  Circular  has  been  most  disas- 
trous; in  some  tew  villages  the  peasants  have  entirely  abstained  from 
frequenting  the  churches;  but  in  many  the  priests  have  been  ill- 
treated,  one  having  been  stoned  to  death. 

The  aid  of  the  police  and  military  has  been  called  on;  in  one 
parish  three  peasants  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Isolated 
Cossacks  are  waylaid  and  murdered  by  the  peasants.  In  some  of 
the  conflicts  tlie  military  have  been  roughly  handled,  stoned, 
wounded  by  scythes,  bones  broken,  and  contusions,  more  especiall}' 
among  the  officers. 

In  the  district  of  Minciewicz,  the  peasants  surrounded  the  church 
and  defied  the  military  to  introduce  the  priest.  The  former,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  finally  mastered  and  surrounded,  and 
were  given  the  option  of  signing  a  declaration  accepting  the  priest; 
on  their  refusal  FIFTY  BLOWS  WITH  THE  "  NAGAIKA  "  * 
(COSSACK  WHIP)  were  given  to  every  adult  man,  TWENTY- 
FIVE  to  EVERY  WOMAN,  AND  TEN  to  EVERY  CHILD, 
IRRESPECTIVE  OF  AGE  OR  SEX;  ONE  WOMAN  more  vehe- 
ment than  the  rest,  receiving  as  much  us  ONE  HUNDRED. 
******# 

I  have,  etc., 
(Signed) 

C.  E.  MANSFIELD. 


APPENDIX  II. 

CHRISTIANITY  AS  UNDERSTOOD  IN  RUSSIA. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  MANSFIELD  to  the  Earl  of  DERBY. 
(Received  February  22.) 

Warsaw,  January  29, 1875. 
(Extract.') 

1  HAVE  the  honor  to  report  to  j-our  Lordship  that  52,000  United 
Greeks  in  the  Government  ot  the  Siedlce  have  been  received  into  the 
Russian  National  Church. 

1  need  not  recall  to  your  Lordship's  notice,  the  PERSECUTION 
ot  the  UNITED  GREEKS,  which  I  have  had  to  report  for  several 
years  past,  and  which,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  has  taken  a 
more  exaggerated  form. 

*  Is  this  the  way  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malcolm  Maccoll  would  like  to  see  the  union 
Of  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches  brought  about? 
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THE  PASSING  OVER  OF  THESE  52,000  UNITED  GREEKS 

has  been  effected  by  various  means,  in  which  PHYSICAL  MAL- 
TREATMENT has  formed  a  not  inconsiderable  element. 

In  some  parishes,  THE  MOST  OBSTINATE  having  been  sent  to 
the  interior  of  the  Empire  OR  SIBERIA,  THE  REMAINDER, 
finding  their  substance  being  eaten  up  by  the  Cossacks,  gave  in  to 
the  pressure  of  the  subordinate  officials,  and  SIGNED  THE 
PETITION  DESIRING  TO  BE  RECEIVED  INTO  THE  RUS- 
SIAN CHURCH. 

In  other  districts  money  has  been  distributed,  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  resistance  was  less  obdurate. 

In  others  CORPORAL  MALTREATMENT  was  resorted  to, 
until  the  peasants  gave  in;  but  stating  as  they  did  so,  that  they 
yielded  only  on  compulsion. 

The  details  of  the  different  degrees  of  compulsion  in  the  various 
villages  would  taku  loo  much  space  to  relate;  but  I  cite  as  a  speci- 
men what  1  have  heard,  from  a  geutleman  of  whose  veracity  1  have 
no  reason  to  doubt,  of  what  took  place  in  a  village  on  his  property. 

The  peasants  were  assembled  and  beaten  by  the  Cossacks,  until 
the  military  surgeon  stated  that  more  would  endanger  lile;  THEY 
WERE  THEN  DRIVEN  THROUGH  A  HALF -FROZEN 
RIVER  UP  TO  THEIR  WAISTS  INTO  THE  PARISH 
CHURCH,  through  files  of  soldiers,  where  their  names  were  en- 
tered in  the  petitions  as  above,  and  passed  out  at  an  opposite  door, 
the  rjeasants  all  the  time  crying  out,  "  YOU  MAY  CALL  US 
ORTHODOX,  BUT  WE  REMAIN  IN  THE  FAITH  OF  OUR 
FATHERS." 


APPENDIX  111. 

RUSSIAN   CIVILIZATION. 

IN  an  extract  from  the  Monde,  published  in  some  correspondence 
laid  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  I  find  the  following  re- 
marks: 

"  Russia  is  anxious  for  a  second  Congress,  and  asks  all  Europe  to 
agree  to  it,  in  order  to  settle  ceitain  rules  of  humanity  to  be  observed 
during  a  war,  and  she  aspires  to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  as 
a  civilized  nation  full  of  charity;  how  can  we  reconcile  this  with  the 
tact  that  this  Power  should  be  so  barbarous  in  time  of  peace  as  re- 
gards its  peaceful  subjects,  whose  only  fault  is  that  of  remaining 
faithful  to  the  religion  of  their  fathers? 

"  The  cruelties  that  the  Russian  Government  perpetrate  against 
the  unhappy  Catholics  who  are  called  United  Greeks,  are  worthy  of 
the  horrors  of  the  time  of  Nero.  The  Province  of  Podlachia,  the 
people  of  which  are  Ruthenians,  is  more  especially  persecuted. 
There  blood  has  flowed  in  streams  for  more  than  a  year.  Troops 
have  been  sent  there  who  behave  as  if  they  were  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, for  they  live  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  who  are  not 
rich.  The  soldiers  are  authorized  to  kill  for  food  all  the  cattle  with- 
out exception,  even  the  draught  oxen. 

"The  inhabitants  who  remain  due  to  their  faith  are  delivered 
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over  to  a  THOUSAND  TORTURES.  The  commonest  form  is  to 
STRIP  THEM,  then,  ONLY  CLOTHED  IN  THEIR  SHIRT, 
THEY  ARE  STRETCHED  ON  THE  SNOW  AND  BEATEN 
UNTIL  THEY  ARE  NEARLY  DEAD,  as  much  from  the  effects 
of  the  blows  as  from  the  loss  ot  blood  and  the  cold  they  sutler. 
They  are  then  taken  to  the  ambulances.  If  they  lecover  those  in- 
genious tortures  can  be  renewed  on  them,  which  Russia  distributes 
freely  to  those  who  refuse  obstinately  to  embrace  that  orthodox 
religion  which  is  brought  before  them  in  so  benign  and  attractive  a 
manner. 

"  This  Polish  province  contains  at  least  300,000  United  Greeks, 
all  under  this  same  religion,  for  all  are  to  be  converted  by  this 
apostolic  proceeding.  The  number  of  unfortunates  crippled  by  the 
beatings  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  organize 
many  new  ambulances.  They  are  thrown  into  them;  but  it  must 
not  t>e  imagined  that  they  are  cared  for  there.  God  alone  is  their 
doctor,  for  no  trouble  is  taken  either  to  treat  or  feed  them. 

"  Moreover,  this  same  treatment  is  adopted  for  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  With  the  object  of  cheering  them  they  are  given  a  kind  of 
soup  made  of  gruel  of  revolting,  half-mould  buckwheat,  in  which 
the  grains  are  drowned  in  a  quantity  of  hot  water.  In  time  of  war 
THE  SORES  OF  THE  WOUNDED  ARE  OFTEN  DRESSED 
WITH  STRAW,  BECAUSE  THE  LINT  AND  THE  CLOTH 
"WHICH  ARE  SENT  BY  CHARITABLE  PEOPLE  TO  THE 
HOSPITALS  ARE  SOLD  BY  THE  OFFICERS  TO  PAPER- 
MILLS. 

"All  this  may  give  some  idea  of  what  is  passing  there,  where  the 
passion  of  cruelty  follows  an  unrestrained  course,  proud  to  be  able 
to  advertise  its  unrighteous  zeal  in  sight  of  those  whose  orders  are 
being  carried  out. 

"  One  is  rilled  with  grief  and  astonishment  when  one  thinks  ot  the 
people  exposed  to  tortures  by  Russian  barbarity  and  wickedness.  It 
is  a  counterpart  of  the  Chinese  persecution,  which  the  Muscovites 
seem  anxious  even  to  surpass. 

"  The  heroism  of  the  unhappy  Podlachians  is  forgotten  by  all  the 
world,  they  are  delivered  up  to  rapine  and  torture,  deprived  of 
union  and  hope,  and  bear  all  this  with  calm  gentleness  and  perse- 
verance; they  are  ready  to  die,  so  long  as  it  is  not  outside  the  bosotn 
of  the  Church,  and  after  having  betrayed  their  faith. 

"  What  an  example  to  all,  and  what  a  disgrace  for  those  who, 
without  being  exposed  to  such  trials,  have  not  been  able  to  perse- 
vere!" 

APPENDIX  IV. 

BTJ8SIAN  AGENTS  AND  THE  MASSACRES  IN  BULGARIA. 

Extract  from  Mr.  LAYARD'S  (H.  M.  Ambassador  at  Constantinople) 
Dispatch  to  the  Earl  of  DERBY,  dated  3Qth  May,  1877. 

"  SINCE  my  arrival  in  Constantinople  my  main  object  has  been  to 
prepare  the  way  tor  peace.  I  have  thought  that  in  doing  so  1  should 
best  carry  out  the  wishes  and  intentions  ot  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. I  had  this  end  in  view,  as  1  informed  your  lordship  at  the 
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time  when  I  induced  the  Porte  to  appeal  to  the  Powers  for  their 
mediation  under  the  8th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  1  had  little 
hope  that  war  could  be  averted  by  this  step,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  it  might  afiord  an  opening  for  the  interference  of  those  powers 
in  the  interests  of  peace  on  some  future  occasion.  The  opening  of 
the  war  has  not  been  quite  so  favorable  to  Russia  as  she  appears  to 
have  expected.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  the  Danube  has  checked 
her  advance  on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  has  enabled  Turkey  to  in- 
crease her  means  of  resistance.  Although  the  Porte  might,  no 
doubt,  have  done  more  in  this  respect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Rumelia  have  been  much 
increased  by  the  delay,  and  although  Russia  may  succeed  in  the  end, 
it  will  probably  be  at  a  greater  sacrifice  than  she  may  have  at  first 
contemplated.  The  simultaneous  attack  on  the  European  and 
Asiatic  territories  of  Turkey  has  not,  therefore,  led  to  all  the  results 
upon  which  Russia  apparently  counted.  According  to  information 
derived  from  various  sources,  it  would  appear  that  the  rise  in  the 
waters  of  the  Danube,  and  the  consequent  floods  over  the  surround- 
ing country,  will  render  its  passage  very  dilficult,  if  not  impossible, 
for  three  or  four  weeks  to  come.  Does  not  this  delay  afford  an 
opening  for  another  effort  in  the  interests  of  peace?  The  position  of 
affairs  is  this.  Russia  has  succeeded  in  Asia,  and  thus  she  holds  a 
material  guarantee  for  what  she  may  require  on  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  in  the  shapo.  of  a  province;  in  Europe  she  cannot 
be  said  to  have  yet  succeeded,  and  she  will  probably  have  to  en- 
counter a  desperate  resistance  and  to  make  vast  sacrifices,  before  she 
can  impose  her  own  terms  upon  the  Porte  Moreover,  the  longer 
the  war  lasts  the  greater  the  risk  of  drawing  other  Powers  in  it 
against  her.  If  hostilities  be  prolonged,  Turkey,  in  her  despair, 
may  have  recourse  to  measures  to  embarrass  and  injure  Russia, 
which  may  to  a  certain  extent  effect  that,  object.  Although  the  ris- 
ing in  the  Caucasus  may  not  have  the  importance  that  has  been  at- 
tributed to  it,  and  the  negotiations  between  the  Porte  and  revolution- 
ary and  national  leaders  may  not  lead  to  serious  results,  they  are  un- 
doubtedly a  danger  to  Russia.  The  real  intentions  of  Russia  would 
also  be  brought  to  a  test,  by  proposing  to  her  at  this  moment  a 
mediation.  If  her  real  object  is,  as  she  asserts,  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  Chiistian  populations,  she  has  surely  now  the 
means  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  it.  The  Turkish 
Government,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  already  done  a  good  deal  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  the  Powers  at  the  Conference  and  in  the 
Protocol  of  London.  It  is  prepared  to  do  more,  and  would  do  more 
if  the  war  waged  against  Turkey  by  Russia  permitted  it.  The  les- 
son which  the  Porte  has  received  has,  no  doubt,  made  it  see  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  complying  with  the  demands  of  Europe,  without 
even  the  material  guarantee  which  Russia  may  require.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  Russia  has  the  ambitious  designs  generally  attributed  to 
her,  and  has  entered  upon  this  war  for  the  purposes  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  her  professions  of  humanity  and  disinterestedness 
can  now  be  gauged,  and  her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  able,  at 
least,  to  judge  what  her  real  objects  and  intentions  are,  and  how 
far  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  may  be  affected  or  endangered 
by  them.  It  must  not,  however,  be  interred  that  the  Porte  will  be 
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so  easily  induced  to  make  peace,  even  were  it  in  extreme  peril.  There 
are  some  Turkish  statemen  who  see  the  dangers  which  threaten  their 
country,  and  who  would  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  the 
war  to  an  end  almost  at  any  sacrifice.    While  Russia  mi^ht  desire  to 
exact  much,  no  Turkish  ministers  could  accept  very  hard  or  humil- 
iating conditions  without  risking' their  own  lives,  and  even  that  of 
the  Sultan,  and  without  exposing  the  Christian  populations  to  a 
massacre.  1  may  be  excused  for  pointing  out  the,  dangers  to  England 
of  a  prolongation  of  the  war,  and  of  a  complete  subjugation  of  a 
large  part  of  the  empire  by  Russia.     Should  Russia  desire  to  annex 
at  this  time  any  of  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey,  European  in- 
terests would,  probably,  be  called  into  play,  and  she  would  be  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  her  intentions.     The  influence,  howevei, 
which  she  would  inevitably  establish  over  these  populations  would 
be  almost  tantamount  to  absolute  possession,  and  would  enable  her 
to  annex  them,  sooner  or  later,  when  she  could  do  so  with  impunity; 
but  as  regards  the  acquisition  by   her  of  territory  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  case  is  different.     The  interests  of  England  would  then  be  alone 
concerned.      IT  WOULD  PROBABLY    SIGNIFY  LITTLE  TO 
THE  REST  OF   E  [TROPE   WHETHER   RUSSIA  RETAINED 
ARMENIA  OR  NOT.     BUT  ENGLAND  HAS  TO  CONSIDER 
THE  EFFECT  OF  THE  ANNEXATION  TO  RUSSIA  of    this 
IMPORTANT   PROVINCE   UPON  TOE    BRITISH   POSSES- 
SIONS IN  INDIA.     RUSSIA  WOULD  THEN  COMMAND  the 
WHOLE  OF   ASIA  MINOR   and   THE  GREAT  VALLE1  OF 
THE    EUPHRATES    AND    TIGRIS,   WHICH  WOULD    IN- 
EVITABLY  FALL   INTO   HER   HANDS  IN    THE  COURSE 
OF  TIME.      Persia,  moreover,  would  be  placed  entirely  at  her 
mercy.     The  suspicion  that  Russia  has  already  made  secret  offers  to 
Persia  to  assist  her  in  acquiring  the  province  of  Bagdad,  in  exchange 
foi  Ghilan  and  Mazanderan,  may  be  unfounded;  but  the  fact  that 
it  exists,  and  has  been  entertained  by  persons  not  generally  ill-in- 
Iprmed,  proves  that  this  consideration  is  not  one  to  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of.     In  most  cases,  when  the  evident  interests  of  two  parties 
are  concerned  in  effecting  an  exchange,  the  exchange  is  sooner  or 
later  effected.   The  desire  of    Persia  to    possess    the    province  of 
Bagdad,  and    the    holy  shrines  of    thir  prophets  and  martyrs,  is 
of  very  ancient    date,  and    is    shared  by  the  whole  Persian  na- 
tion.    On  the  other  hand,  THE  POSSESSION  OF  THE  ENTIRE 
COAST  OF  THE  CASPIAN  SEA,  AND  THE  DIRECT  ROAD 
through  a   rich   and  well-inhabited   country   TO   HERAT   AND 
AFGHANISTAN,  AND  ULTIMA1ELY  TO  INDIA,  is  a  matter 
of  VAST    POLITICAL    IMPORTANCE   TO   RUSSIA.     Such 
being  the  case,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  when  Persia 
finds  that  the  Turkish  Empire  is  threatened  with  dismemberment, 
her  own  interests  will  get  the  better  of  any  sympathy  for  it  founded 
upon  community  of  faith,  and  that,  completely  under  the  control  of 
Russia,  she  will  not  be  indisposed  to  agree  to  an  arrangement  which 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  religious  feelings  and  to  the  ambition  of 
the  Persian  people.     The  possession  by  Persia  of  the  province  of 
Bagdad  would  be,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  its  possession  by 
Hussia.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  possession  of  Armenia  by 
Russia,  as  regards  any  designs  that  she  may  have  upon  India,  sup- 
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posing  her  to  entertain  them,  would  be  very  different  from  that  of 
any  part  of  Toorkistan  or  Central  Asia.  In  Armenia  and  the  north 
of  Persia,  she  would  have  a  hardy  and  abundant  population,  afford- 
ing her  excellent  materials  for  a  large  army,  ready  at  any  time  to 
advance  upon  our  Indian  frontier,  and  resting  upon  a  convenient  and 
sure  base  of  operations,  in  direct  communication,  by  the  Caspian 
Bea,  and  by  Baloum,  with  the  heart  of  the  Russian  empire.  The 
moral  effect  of  the  conquest  of  Armenia  and  the  annexations  of 
Ghilan  and  Mazauaeran  by  Russia  upon  our  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects and  upon  the  populations  of  Central  Asia,  can  not  be  over- 
looked by  a  statesman  who  attaches  any  value  to  the  retention 
of  India  as  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  to  eater  at  length  in  this  dispatch  upon  the  arguments  in 
support  of  what  has  been  above  stated.  The  great  calamities 
which  the  prolongation  of  the  war  may  entail  upon  the  various  popu- 
lations of  this  country,  Mussulman  und  non-Mussulman,  and  the 
vast  importance  to  the  interests  of  humanity  in  bringing  it  to  a  speedy 
end,  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to 
Ihe  terrible  loss  of  life  and  desolation  which  such  a  war  must  occa- 
sion. If  the  slaughter  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  Turks 
is  to  be  justified,  even  those  who  profess  to  be  the  most  Humane  of 
men  may  feel  some  pity  for  their  innocent  women  and  children,  who 
will  be  left  to  perish  in  utter  misery.  But  (he  Christians  may  suffer 
scarcely  less  than  the  Mohammedans;  their  homes  will  be  rendered 
desolate;  their  lives  and  property  will  be  sacrificed  to  Turkish  fanat- 
icism, or  to  the  disordei  and  anarchy  which  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  will  cause.  The  Porte,  believing  the  very  existence  of  tlie  Em- 
pire to  be  at  stake,  has  already  withdrawn  from  the  provinces  even 
the  forces  absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity 
and  tor  personal  security.  From  all  sides  come  already  complaints 
of  fears  of  disorders.  In  a  country  infinitely  more  civilized  than 
Turkey,  such  would  probably  be  the  case  under  similar  circum- 
stances. An  impartial  uian  will  be  surprised  that  as  yet  there  have 
been  so  few  excesses  committed.  The  reports  of  our  consular  agents 
prove  that  the  public  peace  has  been  maintained  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner.  Such  outrages  as  have  occurred  have  been  for  the 
most  part  committed  by  Circassians,  Kurds,  and  other  wild  tribes, 
over  which,  even  in  times  of  peace,  Ihe  Government  can  exercise  but 
small  control.  In  Bulgaria  and  Rumeliain  genera),  as  Mr.  Blunt's 
dispatches  show,  the  Mohammedan  population  are  well  disposed 
toward  the  Christians,  and  their  attitude  toward  them  is,  for  the 
present,  friendly  and  peaceful.  I  arn  informed  that  the  transport  ot 
the  new  levies  of  many  thousands  ot  men  from  the  remotest  part  of 
the  empire  to  the  armies  in  the  field  has  been  effected  with  Ihe  great- 
est order.  This  fact  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Englishmen  and 
others  connected  with  railways  which  have  been  used  for  conveying 
them.  In  Constantinople,  notwithstanding  the  alarm  and  panics 
which  normally  prevail  in  Galata  and  Pera,  there  is  also  for  the 
present  perfect  quiet,  and  there  is  no  reason,  as  far  as  1  can  judge, 
to  anticipate  any  hostile  movement  or  demonstration  against  the 
Christians.  Although  the  state  ot  things  in  Turkey  as  regards  the 
Christians  is  at  this  time  such  as  1  have  described  it,  yet  we  must 
not  count  upon  its  lasting.  Any  serious  reverses  or  disasters  experi- 
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enced  by  the  Turkish  army  in  Europe,  and  the  advance  of  the  Rus- 
sians upon  the  capital,  or  a  rising  of  any  part  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation, might  be  used  to  provoke  an  outburst  among  the  Mussul- 
mans, founded  rather  upon  a  feeling  ot  despair  than  upon  fanaticism, 
that  might  have  Ihe  most  fatal  consequences.  The  Emperor  ot 
Russia  has  declared  to  his  people  that  THIS  IS  A  RELIGIOUS 
WAR,  WAGED  IN  THE  CAUSE  OP  THE  ORTHODOX 
FAITH  and  against  its  infidel  enemies.  If  Mussulmans  are  once 
convinced  that  it  is  a  crusade  against  them  and  their  religion  they 
may,  in  their  agony,  turn  upon  the  Christians,  and  frightful  massa- 
cres may  ensue.  Another  motive  for  desiring  peace  before  Russia 
can  completely  crush  Turkey  and  dictate  her  own  terms  is  the  RE- 
PUGNANCE UNQUESTIONABLY  FELT  by  the  most  EN- 
LIGHTENED and  INTELLIGENT  CHRISTIANS  of  all  de- 
nominations to  being  placed  under  RUSSIAN  RULE  OR  PRO- 
TECTION, or  even  under  her  predominant  influence.  1  have  given 
your  lordship  evidence  of  this  fact  which  1  believe  to  be  indisputable. 
It  is  shown  by  the  encyclical  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  transmitted  to 
your  lordship  by  to-day's  messenger,  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  statement  of  Dr.  Washburne,  whose  impartiality  can  not 
be  doubted,  and  who  is  certainly  no  advocate  of  Turkish  misrule, 
that  of  the  many  hundred  Bulgarians  who  have  received  an  Ameri- 
can (equivalent  to  an  English)  education  at  Robert  College,  not  one 
was  implicated  in  the  attempted  insurrection  in  Bulgaria.  The 
English  people  can  not,  perhaps,  yet  bear  to  hear  the  truth  of  the 
events  of  last  year;  but  it  is  my  duty  to  state  it,  to  your  lordship. 
The  marvelous  ability  shown  by  RUSSIA  and  HER  AGENTS  in 
MISLEADING  PUBLIC  OPINION  in  England  and  elsewhere  has 
been  amply  rewarded.  It  will  probably  be  long  before  that  which 
is  true  can  be  separated  from  that  which  is  false;  when  history  does 
so  it  will  be  too  late.  The  Porte  has  takeu  no  effective  means  to 
place  its  case  before  Europe.  It  neither  employs  the  Press  nor  com- 
petent agents  for  such  purposes.  Its  appeals  to  the  Powers,  and  the 
State  papers  that  it  issues,  to  refute  the  charges  against  it  are  so 
prepared  that  they  are  more  calculated  to  injure  its  cause.  A  great 
portion  of  the  English  public  are,  probably,  still  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  statements  upon  which  the  denunciations  against 
Turkey  wers  originally  founded  are  true— the  60,000  Christians  out- 
raged and  massacred;  the  cartloads  of  human  heads;  the  crowd  ot 
women  burned  in  a  barn;  and  other  similar  horrors.  There  are 
persons,  and  among  them,  I  grieve  to  say,  Englishmen,  who  boast 
that  they  invented  these  stories  with  the  object  ot  "  writing  down  " 
Turkey,  to  which  they  were  impelled  by  a  well-known  hand. 
People  in  England  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  most  accurate  and 
complete  inquiries  into  the  events  of  last  year  in  Bulgaria  now 
reduce  the  total  number  of  deaths  to  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred souls,  including  the  Turks  who  were,  in  the  first  instance,  slain 
by  the  Christians.  No  impartial  man  can  now  deny  that  a  RISING 
of  the  CHRISTIANS,  which  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  lead  to 
a  GENERAL  MASSACRE  of  the  MOHAMMEDANS,  was  in  con- 
templation, and  that  it  was  directed  by  RUSSIAN  and  PANbLAV- 
IST  AGENTS.  The  panic  that  it  created  among  the  Mohammedans 
was  the  cause  of  the  frigbtf u?  vengeance  they  took.  The  great  mass 
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of  the  Bulgarians  did  not  join  in  the  movement,  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  opposed  to  it,  and  took  no  part  in  it.  The  Porte  dealt 
with  the  insurgents,  and  those  whom  they  suspected  of  being  their 
accomplices,  in  a  foolish  and  barbarous  manner.  The  agents  it  em- 
ployed in  putting  down  the  incipient  insurrection  were,  for  the  most 
part,  ignorant,  corrupt,  and  brutal  menu  The  Turkish  Government 
has  justly  been  held  responsible  for  their  acts,  especially  as  it  has 
refused  to  punish  with  condign  severity  those  who  committed  hor- 
rible outrages;  and  whether  the  number  of  the  killed  was  60,000  or 
8,000,  the  guilt,  of  the  Porte  is  the  same.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
assumed  that  the  condition  of  the  Bulgarians  under  the  rule  of  the 
Sultan  was  as  bad  as  the  enemies  of  Turkey  desire  to  make  it  appear. 
That  the  administration  was  vicious  and  corrupt,  and  that  the 
Christians  of  all  denominations  were  unjustly  treated,  and  were  not 
placed  on  that  equality  with  their  Mussulman  fellow-subjects  to 
which  they  have  a  right,  are  admitted  facts.  But,  nevertheless,  they 
have  made  great  progress  of  late  years  in  material  prosperity,  educa- 
tion, and  wealth.  Englishmen  who  have  been  engaged  in  works  ot 
charity  amongst  them,  and  who  were  certainly  very  tar  from  having 
any  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  Turks  when  they  first  came  out  to 
Turkey,  have  told  me  that  they  have  seen  with  surprise  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Bulgarian  villages  and  the  general  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  their  inhabitants,  and  have  learned  with  equal  surprise  how  little 
they  had  really  to  complain  ot  before  a  secret  agency  excited  the 
hopes  and  passions  which  brought  about  the  lamentable  events  of 
last  year.  The  Christian  populations  ot  Turkey,  or,  rather,  it  may 
perhaps  be  said  those  who,  by  their  knowledge  and  intelligence,  are 
capable  of  representing  them,  are  convinced  that  under  the  Turkish 
rule  they  have  a  far  better  chance  of  carrying  out  their  national 
aspirations,  of  retaining  their  national  faith,  and  developing  their 
political  freedom  than  under  that  ot  Russia.  They  believe  that  the 
pressure  recently  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Porte  by  the  European 
Powers,  and  the  lesson  which  the  Turkish  Government  has  received, 
will  contribute  to  these  objects.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  unex- 
pected success  of  a  Turkish  Parliament,  in  which  they  flnd  that 
they  can  freely  express  their  opinions  and  expose  their  grievances. 
They  knew  that  the  unchecked  success  of  Russia  would  at  once  lead 
to  the  destruction  ot  this  germ  of  future  liberty  and  good  govern- 
ment. 1  believe  that  they  are  risrht.  A  Russian  gentleman  observed 
to  me,  '  RUSSIA  LOOKS  UPON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A 
CONSTITUTION  AND  A  PARLIAMENT  BY  THE  TURKISH 
GOVERNMENT  AS  AN  INSULT  AND  DEFIANCE  TO  HER. 
Their  existence  would  alone  furnish  us  with  a  sufficient  reason  to 
make  war  upon  Turkey.  We  will  never  consent  to  be  the  only 
Power  left  in  Europe  without  constitutional  institutions,  and  as  we 
are  not  yet  prepared  for  them,  we  can  not,  it  is  evident,  allow  Turkey 
to  have  them.'  What  I  have  ventured  to  write  in  this  dispatch  is,  1 
assure  your  lordship,  founded  upon  no  preconceived  ideas  with  re- 
gard to  this  country,  but  upon  the  information  that  1  have  obtained 
in  free  and  unrestrained  conversation  with  men  of  all  classes,  condi- 
tions, and  religions.  Not  a  day  has  passed  since  1  have  been  here 
that  I  have  not  seen  many  such  persons.  Some  have  come  to  me  of 
their  own  accord;  others,  who  may  have  believed  that  their  viewsi 
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would  not  be  palatable  to  me  and  have  kept  away,  1  have  invited  to 
call  upon  me.  1  believe  that  the  considerations  which  1  have  vent- 
ured to  place  before  your  lordship  will  be  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  event  of  tlie  mediation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  other 
Powers  being  accepted  by  Turkey  and  Russia.  1  must  apologize  to 
your  lordship  tor  stating  them  thus  frankly.  The  vast  and  vital  in- 
terests at  stake  in  this  war,  and  the  confidence  which  Fler  Majesty's 
Government  have  placed  in  me  could  alone  justify  me  in  doing  so." 

In  a  dispatch,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  May  23d,  Mr.  Layard 


"1  have  had  a  visit  from  the  Servian  agent,  M.  Christich,  who 
showed  me  a  telegram  which  he  had  just  received  from  the  Servian 
Prime  Minister,  and  had  communicated  this  morning  to  Safvet 
Pasha.  In  it  Mr.  Ristics  gave  the  MOST  POSITIVE  ASSUR- 
ANCE* that  the  SERVIAN  GOVERNMENT  did  not  contemplate 
ANY  ATTACK  upon  Turkey;  and  that,  so  far  from  any  troops 
having  been  concentrated  on  the  Turkish  frontier  with  this  object, 
'  there  was  not  in  the  whole  principality  a  band  of  more  than  five  men 
together.'  M.  Christich  said  that  the  Grand  Vizier  had  infoimed 
him  that  the  Porte  had  received  information  that  Russian  troops  were 
beginning  to  arrive  at  Turn  Severin,  opposite  Gladova,  exactly  where 
the  Russian  volunteers  had  crossed  last  year  into  Servia,  and  that 
there  are  therefore  strong  grounds  for  suspecting  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  given  by  Russia  to  Austria,  she  intended  to  pass 
an 'army  into  Servia.  M.  Christich  added  that  he  had  assured  the 
Grand  Vizier  that  the  Servian  Government  had  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  Russia  intended  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Servia;  but 
tha',  on  the  contrary,  they  were  convinced  that  she  had  no  such  in- 
tention. 1  thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  to  speak  to  M. 
Chrisitch  of  the  great  dangei  that  Prince  Milan  was  running  if  he 
were  to  plunge  the  Principality  again  into  war;  and  i  hinted  to  him 
that  His  Highness  might  have  to  deal  with  Austria  as  well  as 
Russia." 

In  a  dispatch  to  Lord  Derby,  dated  from  St.  Petersburg  on  the  31st 
of  May,  Lord  A.  Loftus,  the  British  Embassador,  gives  an  account 
of  an  interview  he  had  with  Prince  Gortchakoft  prior  to  his  depart- 
ure foi  the  seat  of  war. 

"  His  Highness,"  says  Lord  A.  Loftus,  "  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  in  the  East  ought  not  to  clash 
(se  heurter),  and  his  hope  and  expectation  that  the  note  of  which 
Count  Schouvalufr.  was  the  bearer,  would  be  satisfactory  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  1  inquiied  of  His  Highness  in  what  light  the 
Imperial  Government  regarded  the  declaration  of  independence  by 
Roumania.  Prince  Gortchakoff  replied  that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
fait  accompli  de  facto,  but  not  de  jure.  It  was  a  question  which 
could  only  be  treated  later,  in  conjunction  with  the  European 
Powers.  His  Highness  believed  that  the  Austrian  Cabinet  took  a 
similar  view  of  it.  In  regard  to  Servia,  Prince  Gortchakoft  stated 
that  Prince  Milan  and  the  Servian  Government  had  expressed  their 

*  This  actually  happened  in  the  first  engagements  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Deli  Baba. 
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readiness  in  the  present  conjuncture  to  act  according  to  the  (volonte) 
wish  of  the  Emperor,  and  that  it  had  been  signified  to  them  in  very 
decided  terms  that  the  EMPEROR'S  WISH*  was  that  SERVIA 
should  remain  PERFECTLY  PASSIVE.  Prince  Gortchakoff 
was  unable  to  say  what  would  be  the  probable  duration  of  the 
Emperor's  absence,  but  I  am  told  thai  in  the  official  and  court  circles 
it  is  expected  that  his  absence  will  not  exceed  six  weeks." 


THE  TURKISH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 

IN  a  dispatch  bearing  the  date  ot  June  2d,  and  addressed  to  the 
Earl  ot  Derby,  Mr.  Layard  gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  Turk- 
ish Charnber'of  Deputies.  He  says: 

"  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Chamber  was  discussing  a  bill 
concerning  municipal  taxation.  1  may  state,  with  confidence,  and 
with  some  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  never  saw  a 
debate  carried  on  with  more  order  and  propriety.  Members  may 
eitlier  speak  from  their  seats  or  from  a  tribune,  after  the  French 
fashion.  With  the  exception  of  one  individual,  a  Greek,  they 
addressed  the  speaker  or  president  from  their  places.  Their  speeches 
were  short  and  to  the  point.  Each  article  of  the  bill  before  them 
was  discussed,  explanations  were  demanded  of  the  representatives  of 
the  department  ot  the  Government  that  had  submitted  the  law  to  the 
Parliament,  and  were  at  once  given.  It  was  then  put  to  the  vote, 
and  was  passed  without  a  division.  Each  deputy  had  a  copy  of  the 
bill  before  him,  and  followed  with  the  greatest  interest  and  attention 
the  discussion.  1  did  not  obperve  one  exception.  Once,  during  my 
presence,  there  was  a  little  expression  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  house. 
The  exceptional  Greek,  to  whom  1  have  alluded,  went  into  the 
tribune  with  a  bundle  of  papers,  and  began  to  read  a  speech  which 
threatened  to  last  for  an  indefinite  time.  It  related  to  the  history  of 
Turkey  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  grievances  ot  the  Christians. 
The  president  once  or  twice  represented  to  him  that,  although  his 
speech  might  properly  be  delivered  on  a  suitable  occasion,  it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  in  discussion,  which  referred  to  a 
matter  of  detail  of  local  administration.  The  deputy,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  at  last  the  house,  becoming  impatient,  called  upon  him 
to  comply  with  the  regulations,  to  obey  the  president,  and  to  come 
down.  This  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  do.  In  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  the  speaker  would  certainly  not  have  allowed  him  to  go 
on  as  long  as  he  did.  No  public  assembly  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
could,  perhaps,  show  a  more  respectable,  intelligent,  and  dignified 
body  of  men  than  the  present  Turkish  Parliament.  Christians  and 
Mussulmans  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  even  an  Arab  with  his 
half-Bedouin  dress,  are  seated  without  distinction  together.  Among 
the  Mohammedans  there  are  many  mollahs,  or  teachers  of  the  Koran, 
in  their  white  turbans.  The  Christian  speakers,  who  predominated 
the  day  that  1  was  present,  were  listened  to  without  any  sign  of  im- 
patience. They  spoke  with  the  most  complete  freedom,  and  with- 

*  This  is  worth  while  remembering. — F.  B, 
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out  any  restraint.  The  president  rarely  interfered,  except  to  point 
out  to  a  deputy  that  he  was  wandering  from  the  question  in  debate. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  (he  first  attempt  to  bring 
together  in  a  popular  assembly  men  from  all  parts  of  the  empire, 
Mussulmans  and  Christians,  who  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  duties 
they  had  to  pertorm,  and  of  the  way  to  perlonn  them.  Had  they 
not  been  directed  and  controlled  at  first  by  a  strong  hand,  there 
would  have  been  general  confusion,  and  the  experiment  would  prob- 
ably have  failed.  1  know  no  man  in  Turkey  so  competent  to  be 
their  president  as  Achmet  Vefyk  Pasha,  from  his  knowledge,  his 
honesty,  and  his  determination  and  vigor  of  character.  It  is  sur- 
prising, considering  the  materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  that 
lie  has  succeeded  so  soon  in  bringing  the  house  into  an  orderly  and 
business-like  assembly.  For  some  months  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints, even  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  done  their  best  to  dis- 
credit the  Turkish  Parliament,  that  the  president  has  unnecessarily 
interfered  in  its  discussions,  or  has  in  any  way  restrained  the  perfect 
freedom  of  debate.  If  there  be  any  cause  of  complaint  it  is  perhaps 
in  the  opposite  direction. 

APPENDIX  V. 
STABBING  UNDER  THE  GUISE  OF  FRIENDSHIP. 

RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS  ENCOURAGING  THE  INSURGENTS 
AGAINST  THE  PORTE,  WHILST  GENERAL  IGNATIEFF  WAS  THE 
RUSSIAN  EMBASSADOR  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE,  AND  TURRET  AND 
RUSSIA  WEKE  AT  PEACE  TOGETHER. 

The  following  is  a  dispatch  fri>m  Sir.  H.  Elliott  to  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  on  this  suoject : 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  February  14th,  1876. 

MY  LORD, — The  account  of  the  encouragement  and  countenance 
given  to  the  Insurgents  at  Ragusa  greatly  exceeds  all  that  I  was  pre- 
pared for. 

THE  RUSSIAN  CONSULATE  IS  THE  OPEN  RESORT 
OF  THE  INSURGENT  CHIEFS.  Their  correspondence  is  sent 
to  the  CONSUL,  who  is  a  PARTI  to  all  their  PROJECTS,  and 
ASSOCIATES  HIMSELF  INTIMATELY  WITH  THEM. 

He  does  not  appear  to  make  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  part  he  is 
playing,  for  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Chief  Maxime,  in 
one  of  the  later  encounters,  the  Russian  flag  at  the  consulate  was 
hoisted  at  half-mast,  and  M.  Jonine  himself  joined  the  funeral  pro- 
cession. 

With  such  acts  as  these,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  insurgents 
should  suppose  their  attempt  to  be  fully  APPROVED  BY  THE 
RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT,  for  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
believe  that  an  ACCREDITED  AGENT  would  venture  upon  them 
without  knowing  that  it  meets  with  the  APPROVAL  OF  HIS 
SUPERIOR  AUTHORITIES. 

Some  of  the  wounded,  when  asked  why  they  continue  to  struggle 
wheu  the  Porte  is  ready  to  grant  all  their  demands,  hare  answered 
plainly  that  THEY  ARE  BOUND  TO  GO  ON  AS  LONG  A9 
THEY  ARE  TOLD  BY  RUSSIA  TO  DO  SO. 
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The  assurances  given  at  St.  Petersburg  of  the  wish  of  the  Imperial 
Government  that  Ihe  insurgents  would  lav  down  their  arms,  must  nat- 
urally go  for  nothing,  as  long  as  its  OFFICIAL  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE, with  whom  they  are  in  communication,  ECOURAGE8 
THEM  TO  GO  ON.  1  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  HENRY  ELLIOTT. 

APPENDIX  VI. 

THE  RUSSIAN  WAY  OF  CHRISTIANIZING  THE  TURKS. 

(Official.) 
Consul  READE  to  Mr.  LAYARD. 

SHUMLA,  July  23d,  1877. 

SIR, — Having  on  my  arrival  here  heard  that  a  number  of  Mussul- 
man men,  women,  and  children,  said  to  have  been  attacked  and 
wounded  by  Russian  troops,  were  lying  here,  1  obtained  permission 
to  see  them. 

1  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  list  af  those  whom  1  saw,  and  who 
were  lying  in  a  "  teke,"  a  Dervish  mosque,  and  apparently  well 
cared  tor.  1  saw  most  of  their  wounds,  and  spoke  to  them. 

Several  of  the  elder  ones  gave  very  clear  accounts  of  what  had 
occurred  to  them  (as  they  all  said),  by  horsemen  carrying  lances,  and 
many  of  them  stated  that  Ihey  were  attacked  in  the  long  grass  where 
they  were  hiding  themselves.  One  poor  infant,  of  about  nine  months, 
had  two  frightful  gashes  on  the  head,  and  had  one  toe  cut  off. 

Most  of  them  had  lance-thrusts  about  their  body;  some  saber-cuts. 
1  saw  them  one  by  one,  and  a  more  sickening  spectacle  1  seldom 
witnessed,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  wounds,  but  also  from 
the  youth  and  simplicity  of  the  younger  ones. 

As  regards  rumor  that  any  of  these  attacks  were  committed  by 
Bulgarians,  1  am  able  to  state  that,  according  to  those  1  saw,  not  one 
such  case  has  occurred.  1  asked  all  the  sufferers  one  by  one, 
separately,  if  they  had  been  maltreated  by  any  Bulgarian  Christian, 
or  if  they  had  heard  of  any  such  case;  they  one  and  all  said  not. 

From  what  all  asserted,  these  cruelties  can  only  be  attributed  to 
Cossacks,  as  the  perpetrators  were  all  described  as  ' '  horsemen  with 
lances." 

The  number  of  these  victims  is  increasing,  as  others  are  brought 
in  daily ;  and  from  what  those  1  saw  said,  a  considerable  number 
must  have  been  killed  on  the  spot.  1  have,  &c., 

(Signed)  R.  READE. 

List  of  Wounded  Women  and  Children  lying  in  tlie  Teke,  or  Dervish 
Mosque,  at  Shumla,  and  visited  by  Consul  Reade. 

1.  Habibe:  a  woman  aged  25  years,     bounded  in  the  back  by  a 
lance. 

2.  Mehemed:  a  boy  aged  7  years.    Wounded  in  the  left  thigh  by  a 
lance.     Son  of  No.  1. 

3.  Ibrahim:  a  boy  aged  5  yeais.    Wounded  on  the  right  thigh  by 
a  lance:  also  son  of  No.  1. 

4.  Hava:  a  woman  aged  25.    Lance  wound  on  the  head. 
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5.  Aishe;  a  woman  aged  30  years.     Arm  and  head  wound  by  a 
saber:  a  lance- wound  on  (he  breast. 

6.  Mehemet:  a  boy  aged  6  years.     Stomach  pierced  by  a  lance. 
Son  of  No.  5. 

7.  Ante!  a  woman  aged  24.     Four  saber-cuts  on  the  head,  three 
lance-thrusts  on  left  leg,  one  on  right  shoulder,  and  one  right  thigh. 
Saber-cut  on  right  hand. 

8.  Nazife:  a  giri  aged  15.     Saber-cuts  on  breast  and  back:  lance 
thrust  foot  and  right  thigh. 

9.  Mustapha:  an  infant  of  about  9  months  of  age.     Top  of  head 
frightfully  lacerated  by  a  saber.     Toe  of  right  foot  cut  off.     This 
•was  a  sickening  spectacle. 

10.  Feride:  a  woman  aged  55  years.     Right  shoulder  wounded  by 
a  lance.     Right  hand  cut  oft.     Lance- wound  on  back. 

11.  Emine:  a  girl  aged  9  years.     Three  saber-cuts  on  head  and 
one  on  back. 

12.  Muzcie:  a  girl  aged  13  years.     Trampled  upon  by  a  horse  oml 
severely  wounded. 

13.  Feride:  a  woman  aged  40  years.     Lance-wound  on  back. 

14.  Mustafa:  a  boy  aged  9  years.    Lance-wound  on  left  leg.     Son 
of  No.  13. 

15.  Fatme:  a  girl  aged  12  years.     Right  thigh  wounded  by  lance. 
Daughter  oi  No.  13. 

16.  Gursun:  a  woman  aged  32  years.    Lance-  wound  on  back. 

17.  Aishe:  a  girl  aged  7  years.     Lance- wound  on  head. 

18.  Abiahirn:  a  boy  aged  9  years.     Saber-cut  on  head.     Lance- 
wounds  on  foiehead  and  thigh. 

(Signed)  R.  READE. 

Sbumla,  July  23d,  1877. 
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THE  SCHOOLMASTERS  IN  MASSACRE. 

Consul  DICKSON  to  Earl  RUSSELL.— (Received  May 
(Extract.) 

SOUKOUM  KALE,  March  17th,  1864. 

1  PEEL  it  a  painful  duty  (o  report  a  deed  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which  has  so  exasperated  the  Circassians  as  to  excite 
them  to  further  resistance,  however  desperate  their  case  may  be.  • 

A  Russian  detachment  having  captured  the  village  of  Toobeh  on 
the  Soobashi  River,  inhabited  by  about  100  Abadzeks,  and  after 
these  had  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  they  were  sill  massacred 
by  the  Russian  troops.  AMONG  THE  VICTIMS  WERE  TWO 
VYOMEN  IN  AN  ADVANCED  STATE  OF  PREGNANCY, 
AND  FIVE  CHILDREN.  Tire  detachment  in  question  belongs  lo 
Count  Evdokimoff's  army,  and  is  said  to  have  advanced  from  the 
Pshish  valley. 

As  the  Russian  troops  gained  ground  on  the  coast,  the  natives  are 
not  allowed  to  remain  there  on  any  terms,  but  are  compelled  either 
to  transfer  themselves  to  the  plains  of  Kouban,  or  emigrate  to 
Turkey. 
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OUGHT  WE  TO  HAVE  SAVED  THE  CIRCASSIANS? 

Sir  H.  BULWEK  to  Earl  RUSSELL.—  (Eeceived  May  20^.) 
(Extract.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  May  3d,  1864. 

You  are  aware  of  the  large  and  sudden  emigration  of  Circassians 
into  the  Ottoman  dominions. 

The  Russian  Government  has  now  acquired  the  territory  ot  that 
brave  and  devoted  race,  who  have  only  prized  one  tning  more  than 
country— liberty,  or  at  least  the  life  which  is  free  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  foreign  foe.  They  are  flying  the  shores  immortalized  by 
their  defense,  and  seeking  an  asylum  in  a  neighboring  empire.  In 
short,  Circassia  is  gone;  what  yet  remains  to  SAVE  IS  THE  CIR- 
CASSIANS. 

APPENDIX  IX. 

LESSONS  IN  MASSACRE. 

A  PETITION  FROM  THE  CIRCASSIANS  FORWARDED  TO  EARL  RUSSELL 

BY  Sill  H.  BULWER,  DATED  CONSTANTINOPLE,  APRIL  12th,    18G4. 

(Iranslation.) 

OUR  most  humble  Petition  to  Her  Magnificent  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  Emperor  of  England  is  to  the  effect  that: 

It  is  now  more  than  eighty  years  since  the  Russian  Government  is 
unlawfully  striving  to  subdue  and  annex  to  its  dominion  Circassia, 
which  since  the  creation  of  the  world  has  been  our  home  and  our 
country.  It  slaughters  like  sheep  the  children,  heip'.ess  women,  and 
old  men  that  fall  into  its  hands.  It  rolls  about  their  heads  with  the 
bayonet  like  melons,  and  there  is  no  act  of  oppression  or  cruelty 
which  is  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization  and  humanity,  and  which 
defies  description,  that  it  has  not  committed.  We  have  not,  from 
father  to  son,  at  the  cost  of  our  lives  and  properties,  refrained 
from  opposing  the  tyrannical  acts  of  that  Government  in  defense  of 
our  country  which  is  dearer  to  us  than  our  lives.  But  during  the 
last  year  or  two  it  has  taken  advantage  of  a  famine  caused  by  a 
drought  with  which  the  Almighty  visited  us,  as  well  as  by  his  own 
ravages,  and  it  has  occasioned  us  great  distress  by  its  severe  attacks 
by  sea  and  land.  Many  are  the  lives  which  have  been  lost  in  battle, 
from  hunger  in  the  mountains,  from  destitution  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  iiorn  want  of  skill  at  sea. 

WE  THEREFORE  INVOKE  THE  MEDIATION  AND 
PRECIOUS  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  BRITISH  GOVERN- 
MENT AND  PEOPLE— THE  GUARDIAN  OF  HUMANITY 
AND  CENTER  OF  JUSTICE— IN  ORDER  TO  REPEL  THE 
BRUTAL  ATTACKS  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  GOVERNMENT 
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ON  OUR  COUNTRY  AND  SAVE  OUR  COUNTRY  AND 
OUR  NATION  TOGETHER. 

But  if  it  is  not  possible  to  afford  this  help  for  the  preservation  of  our 
country  and  race,  then  we  pray  to  be  affurded  f acililies  for  removing 
to  a  place  of  safety  our  helpless  and  miserable  children  and  women 
that  are  perishing  by  the  brutal  attacks  of  the  enemy  as  well  as  by 
the  effects  of  famine;  and  if  neither  of  these  two  requests  are  taken 
into  consideration,  and  if  in  our  helpless  condition  we  are  utterly 
annihilated  notwithstanding  our  appeals  to  the  mercy  and  grace  of 
the  Governments,  then  we  shall  not  cease  to  invoke  our  right  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  of  Him  who  has  confided  to 
your  Majesty  sovereignty,  strength,  and  power  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  weak. 

We  beg  your  Excellency  to  be  the  medium  of  making  known  to 
the  great  British  Government  and  to  the  glorious  British  nation  our 
condition  of  helplessness  and  misery,  and  we  have  therefore  ventured 
to  present  to  your  Excellency  our  most  humble  petition.  A  copy  of 
it  has  been  submitted  to  the  Sultan's  Government  and  to  the  Embas- 
sies of  the  other  Powers. 

Signed  by  the  people  of  Circassia. 
April  9th,  1864.  29  Sheval,  1280. 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  CIRCASSIAN  DEPUTIES  IN  REFERENCE  TO  THE 
CRIMEAN  WAR. 

WE,  the  undersigned,  having  been  sent  from  the  people  of  the 
Nectouage  and  Abaseck,  and  further  commissioned  on  their  behalf 
by  the  Deputies  of  the  other  tribes  of  Circassia  assembled  at  Con- 
stantinople, to  carry  to  the  Sovereigns  and  to  the  people  of  England 
and  France  the  appeal  of  our  nation,  and  to  speak  for  our  nation, 
and  after  that  appeal  has  been  rejected  by  the  Governments  of 
France  and  of  England,  and  we  have  presented  ourselves  before 
various  assemblies  of  the  English  people,  from  whom  we  have  heard 
kind  words,  it  has  then  been  told  to  us  that  theie  are,  among  the 
English  people,  some  who  say  that  we  are  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  others  who  say  that  in  the  time  ot  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  the  generals  of  England  and  France  sent  to  us  to  require 
troops  to  aid  them  in  the  war,  and  that  we  refused  to  give  such 
troops,  and  therefore  it  is  not  proper  now  for  England  to  help  us  in 
our  distress,  or  to  resist  Russia  in  her  violence  and  aggressions. 
Therefore,  we  now  say  that  the  words  so  spoken  against  us  are  not 
true  words,  but  false  ones,  and  we  further  declare  that  any  one  who 
charges  us  with  such  things  privately,  and  who  does  not  bring  them 
forward  in  such  a  manner  that  all  shall  hear  and  all  shall  judge, 
commits  an  act  not  worthy  of  an  honest  man,  and  ought  not  to  be 
listened  to  by  honest  men. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  declare  that  we  are  a  free  people,  over  whom 
no  king  or  emperor,  or  government,  has  had  any  power  or  authority 
since  the  world  began,  or  as  tar  back  ar.  the  memory  of  man  can 
reach,  but  we  do  not  do  so;  we  only  ask  what  proof  those  can  ad- 
duce who  say  to  the  contrary.  Let  those  persons  show  who  the  king 
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is  who  has  conquered  our  country;  let  him  tell  what  (axes  the  Cir- 
cassian people  has  paid,  or  what  tioops  have  been  raised  amongst 
our  tribes  for  the  service  of  a  loreign  master.  This  is  what  no  man 
can  tell. 

So  also  let  our  accusers  bring  forth  the  letters,  or  repeat  the  words, 
by  which  any  request  for  aid  was  made  to  us  in  the  time  of  the  war 
in  the  Crimea,  and  then  let  him  produce  the  answer  given  by  us, 
refusing  that  aid  or  succor,  and  when  he  has  done  so,  then  he  may 
say  that  we  did  refuse  to  join  the  Allies,  but  not  till  then;  but  no 
such  letter  can  be  produced,  and  if  such  demand  and  such  answer 
would  be  produced,  it  would  nol.  on  that  account  follow  that  the 
injustice  of  Russia  should  become  security,  or  that  the  taking  pos- 
session of  the  BlacK  Sea  by  the  cruisers  of  Russia,  to  interrupt  all 
communication  and  all  traffic,  and  so  to  make  a  war  with  England, 
as  well  as  Circassia,  should  become  honorable  and  safe  to  the  Brit- 
ish nation. 

The  Circassians  are  a  very  small  and  weak  people;  they  have  no 
money,  they  pay  no  taxes,  they  have  no  government,  they  have  no 
newspapers,  they  are  ignorant;  but  this  they  do  know,  that  many 
years  Russia  has  been  fighting  against  them,  and  that  the  thou- 
sands of  men  she  loses  in  fighting  every  year,  and  the  great  treas- 
ures she  expends  every  year,  is  nol  for  the  sake  of  Circassia.  All 
our  mountains,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian,  would  not  be 
worth  to  Russia,  if  she  possessed  them,  so  much  as  she  expends  on 
trying  to  conquer  them  in  one  year  ot  the  forty  years  she  has  been 
endeavoring  to  conquer  them. 

We  therefore  know  that  she  is  expending  her  army  and  her  treas- 
ure, not  because  she  wants  Circassia,  but  because  she  wants  India 
and  the  Ottou.un  Empire;  and,  therefore,  do  we  say  to  ourselves,  it 
is  because  ot  Turkey  and  England  that  we  have  to  fight  night  and 
day,  that  our  cuttle  are  carried  off,  that  our  houses  are  binned,  and 
that  our  young  men  have  to  die,  and  our  old  ones  and  children  and 
women  to  perish.  Why  do  the  Turks  and  the  English  not  help  us; 
why  are  they  the  friends  of  the  Russians? 

We  will  now  tell  that  which  happened  in  the  Crimean  War. 

It  was  in  the  year  ot  your  era  1854  that  you  drew  your  sword 
against  Russia;  before  then  that  sword  was  in  the  scabbard,  but  our 
sword  has  never  been  in  the  scabbard ;  peace  there  never  had  been 
between  the  Circassians  and  Russians,  and  for  thirty-three  years 
there  had  been  fierce  wars.  It  was  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  went  to  make  war.  When  we  heard  this 
we  were  very  happy,  and  thought  lhat  the  time  was  come  when  we 
might  take  breath;  for  we  have  not  on!}'  to  right,  but  also  to  live; 
but  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  live  when  we  have  always  to  fight.  We 
said  to  ourselves,  The  great  nations  in  whose  hands  Russia  is  noth- 
ing are  going  to  stop  her  and  give  peace.  Now  we  can  plow  our 
fields,  and  pasture  our  flocks,  and  rest  from  our  long  sufferings. 
Yet  many  amongst  us  got  ready  to  help,  and  when  the  Russian 
troops  that,  lay  all  along  from  Anapa  to  Soukum  Kaleh  with- 
drew and  collected  together,  and  reiired  north,  we  also  on  our 
part  followed  them;  but  when  they  crossed  the  Kouban  they  did  not 
retire  further,  but  stopped  there,  and  they  were  in  great  force,  be- 
ing tens  of  thousands  on  one  bank  of  the  river  and  we  on  the  other, 
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so  that  neither  ventured  across  to  attack.  "We  could  not  go  across 
whilst  they  were  so  posted,  but  when  they  saw  us  ready  neither 
could  they  retire  so  as  to  go  to  the  Crimea. 

JSow,  everyday  we  expected  that  some  of  the  Allies  would  appear 
behind  them,  and  enable  us  to  do  something  to  destroy  them ;  but 
none  came,  nor  did  they  send  us  any  succor  by  the  sea;  and  then  we 
saw  there  was  no  aid  for  us.  So  it  was  at  the  end  as  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  Allies  went  away,  and,  as  before,  we  remained  the 
only  enemies  of  Russia.  But  it  was  not.  by  sending  our  horsemen 
into  the  steppes  of  Russia  or  into  the  Crimea  that  anything  could  be 
done  to  make  Russia  less  powerful  or  give  to  us  security  after  the 
peace. 

The  Lesghians  on  the  east  held  a  body  of  50,000  men  ready  to  fall 
on  Tiflis,  so  soon  as  word  should  be  sent  by  the  Generals  of  the  En- 

flish  or  French,  or  from  Constantinople.  The  people  of  our  coast 
new  very  well  that  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  crush  the  Russian 
armies  in  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  and  to  restore  the  people  of 
Georgia,  Gouriel,  and  Imerettia  to  independence.  This  was  the  help 
they  looked  for  in  the  war  which  England  and  France  was  making 
against  Russia. 

At  various  times,  to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight,  on  news  arriv- 
ing of  envoys  sent  to  us,  assemblies  were  called  among  the  Shapstig 
and  Nectouage  to  be  ready  to  hear  without  delay  their  proposals,  so 
that  if  any  such  envoy  had  come  to  concert  measures  with  us,  such 
as  that  above  described,  and  which  should  be  within  our  power  to 
attempt  and  for  our  benefit  to  achieve,  25,000  horsemen  from  these 
tribes  alone  would  have  been  ready  to  t?ke  the  field  in  a  week.  Our 
assemblies  met  and  waited  in  vain;  no  envoys  came;  and  they  dis- 
persed with  heavy  hearts. 

Then  it  was  that  we  considered  what  we  ourselves  could  do,  and  as 
the  Turkish  commander  in  Kars  sent  no  word  to  us,  we  determined 
to  send  word  to  him;  and  thereupon  an  envoy  was  sent — namely, 
one  of  the  two  undersigned  now  present  in  London,  Hadji  Hassan  by 
name,  to  offer  to  Selim  Pasha  the  co-operation  of  the  forces  of  the 
Circassians,  so  that  whilst  we  descended  from  the  north  they  might 
march  from  the  south,  and  thus  crush  the  Russian  power  in  Georgia, 
rescuing  a  Christian  people  from  a  barbarous  yoke. 

This  envoy  could  only  reach  the  Turkish  camp  by  passing  through 
the  Black  Sea  in  a  boat  with  four  oars,  and  had  great  difficulty  in 
escaping  the  Russian  cruisers.  He  reached  Batun,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Turkish  quarters  at  Uzurget,  twenty  hours  from  Kars. 
The  Turkish  commander  was  glad  to  hear  his  tidings,  and  the  plans 
were  being  prepared  for  the  campaign,  when  a  messenger  arrived 
from  Constantinople.  The  Pasha  read  the  dispatch  which  he  had 
received;  he  did  not  say  what  it  contained,  but  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  exclaimed:  "  We  are  betrayed!"  The  Circassian  envoy  under- 
stood that  the  Governments  of  France  and  England  would  not  allow 
the  Russians  to  be  attacked  where  they  could  be  really  injured,  so 
he  returned  to  his  own  country.  After  the  Russian  army  had  been 
thus  saved  from  destruction,  Kars  itself  became  their  prey. 

Whilst  the  war  was  going  on  in  the  Crimea,  various  Turks  came 
from  Constantinople;  they  called  themselves  envoys,  and  every  one 
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had  a  different  story;  but  they  never  came  amongst  the  Circassians, 
they  all  stayed  at  Anapa  and  Soukum  Kaleh,  the  posts  abandoned 
by  the  Russians. 

There  also  came  from  the  English  and  French,  consuls  and  envoys, 
and  captains  of  sliips,  and  they  also  said  one  thing  and  another;  one 
saying  that  he  had  authority,  and  another  saying  he  had  authority; 
and  then  they  talked  to  the  Turks,  and  the  Turks  talked  to  them, 
but  never  came  to  the  Circassians,  but,  like  the  Turks,  remained  at 
Anapa  and  Soukum  Kaleh;  whilst  we  were  looking  for  men  to  pro- 
pose to  our  tribes  measures  of  war,  and  to  bring  from  their  count- 
less hosts  troops,  artillery,  and  ammunilion,  to  help  in  the  war  we 
were  waging  against  Russia,  and  had  been  waging  f or  generations 
past. 

We  have  since  heard  that  at  Anapa  and  Soukum  Kaleh  many 
conversations  took  piace;  we  have  heard  that  betweeu  the  Europeans 
and  the  Turks,  and  some  Circassians,  men  who  have  no  authority 
to  act  on  behalf  ot  the  people,  that  it  was  said  that  the  European 
generals  wanted  a  large  army  of  Circassians  to  leave  their  country  to 
embark  on  the  sea,  and  fight  in  the  Crimea.  Such  things  could 
never  have  been  spoken  in  an  assembly  of  Ciicassians,  for  the  long 
time  which  they  have  resisted  Russia  shows  that  they  are  men  vvho 
know  how  war  is  to  be  made.  If  such  things  had  been  proposed 
in  an  assembly  of  Circassians,  our  people  would  have  answered, 
"  That  is  not  the  way  to  injure  Russia,  that  is  not  the  way  to  pro- 
tect Circassia,  that  is  the  way  only  to  destroy  your  own  armies." 
But  such  proposals  were  never  made  to  us,  for  we  are  a  free  people, 
and  nothing  is  done  in  secret.  We  have  no  Minister,  as  the  people 
of  England  have.  Our  warriors  fight,  not  because  they  are  paid, 
but  because  they  have  hearts,  and  when  anything  is  proposed  to  us, 
then  a  meeting  must  be  held.  Messengers  go  forth,  and  many  thou- 
sand people  are  collected  together,  sometimes  5,000  and  sometimes 
20,000,  and  they  give  ear  to  what  is  said  to  them,  aud  when  they 
have  understood  it,  they  appoint  twenty  or  thirty  ot  the  wise  men 
and  elders,  who  consult  apart,  and  after  that  tell  the  people,  nnd  it 
is  only  when  the  people  say  Yes  to  what  is  consulted  that  the  an- 
swer is  given.  Then  all  are  willing  to  do  what  all  have  understood 
and  all  consented  to.  But  amongst  our  people  there  is  not  one  who 
would  have  consented  to  go  to  the  Crimea,  while  every  man  would 
have  been  ready  to  march  on  Tiflis  and  save  Kars.  So  that  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  no  msssagc  came  from  the  French  and  English  com- 
manders to  attack  Tiflis,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Russians  re- 
mained on  the  Kouban  instead  of  retiring  into  the  Crimea.  It  our 
troops  had  not  been  detained  on  the  Kouban,  we  ourselves  would 
have  tacked  Tiflis  without  the  aid  of  the  Allies  or  the  co-operation 
ot  the  Turks. 

We  have  also  learned  that  when  the  envoys  of  England  and 
France  at  Anapa  and  Soukum  Kaleh  said  that  we  should  send  our 
forces  to  the  Crimea,  the  Turkish  envoys  aud  other  persons  replied 
to  them  that  such  proposals  could  not  be  made  unless  the  Allies 
enaaged  to  secure  our  independence  at  a  peace,  and  that  this  was 
the  first  word  that  had  to  be  spouen  on  the  matter;  but  these  envoys 
would  not  allow  such  a  word  to  be  spoken  either  first  or  last. 

Now,  what  advantage  have  we  gained  from   this  war  in  the 
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Crimea?    That  war  is  over  seven  years  ago,  and  we  have  been  fight- 
ing ever  since! 

YOU  MAKE  A  TREATY  OF  PEACE  TO  OPEN  THE 
SEA.  THE  SEA  IS  NOT  OPEN.  Had  the  undersigned  been 
taken  by  the  Russian  vessels  in  coming  to  England  we  siiould  liave 
been  cent  to  the  mines  of  Siberia,  and  we  know  that  we,  the  under- 
signed, are  in  all  cases  devoted  to  death  because  we  have  come  here. 

YOUR  ARMIES  HAVE  BEEN  IN  THE  CRIMEA,  WHAT 
BENEFIT  HAS  COME  TO  THE  CR1M  TARTARS?  DID 
YOU  RESTORE  TO  THEM  THEIR  COUNTRY?  NO.  YOU 
GAVE  IT  BACK  TO  RUSSIA. 

WHAT  BENEFIT  DID  THE  TURKS  GET  FROM  YOUR 
"WAR?     You  mnde  your  enemy  pay  none  of  the  expenses,   and 
YOU    ONLY    DEPRIVED    THE    TUKKS    OF    THEIR   VIC 
TORIES. 

THE  POLES  did  go  to  the  Crimea,  and  WHAT  BENEFIT 
did  THEY  GET  FROM  THAT  WAR? 

Did  we  too  not,  help  you?  Did  we  not  keep  in  check  100,000 
men?  Is  Russia  not  sore  and  weak  by  the  many  years  she  has  been 
fighting  with  us.  If  we  did  not  prefer  independence  to  slavery, 
would  not  100,000  of  our  men  be  in  her  ranks?  If  we  were  not 
engaged  in  defending  our  country,  would  not  the  Russian  frontier 
be  at  Batun? 

WHY  DO  WE  SUFFER  FROM  THIS  WAR?  Is  it  not 
because  RUSSIA  WANTS  TO  BE  MISTRESS  OF  INDIA 
and  MISTRESS  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE?  If  you  wait  till  her 
ends  aie  gained  it  will  be  too  late  to  get  aid  from  us.  If  you  do  not 
give  us  to-day  a  favorable  reply,  we  must  go  back  to  our  people  and 
tell  them  that  the  English  people  are  joined  with  Russia,  so  that 
what  Russia  could  not  effect  by  her  arms  some  people  in  England 
will  have  effected  by  their  calumnies. 

All  these  things  we  tell  you.  If  you  wish  to  be  sure  of  the  truth, 
make  an  assembly,  as  we  do,  and  we  will  prove  them.  If  you  make 
no  such  assembly  you  have  no  right  to  say  them.  From  Europe  or 
from  England  no  help  has  come  to  us.  We  have  heard  that  if  there 
was  justice  to  be  found  it  was  in  England;  we  came  then  to  Eng- 
land, weak  and  poor,  expecting  to  find  justice  from  you. 

(Signed)  HADJI  HAYDEN  HASSAN. 

KUSTAR  OGLI  ISMAEL. 
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HOLY  RUSSIA  AND  THE  CCRSED  CRESCENT. 
BY  A.   CLEVELAND  COXE,* 

Bishop  of  tJie  Western  Diocese  of  New  York. 

TRUMP  of  the  Lord,  1  hear  it  blow; 
Forward  the  cross;  the  world  shall  know 

*  I  extract  these  lines  from  an  American  paper,  which  declares  that  they 
were  written  by  the  Prelate  in  question.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  the  Bishop 
has  not  denied  the  statement  nor  the  sentiments  which  the  verses  express. — 
F.  B. 
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Jehovah's  arms  against  the  foe, 
Down  shall  the  cursed  crescent  go. 
To  arms!    To  arms! 

God  wills  it  so. 

God  help  the  Bussians— God  hless  the  Tzar, 
Shame  on  the  swords  that  trade  can  mar, 
Sname  on  the  laggards,  faint  and  far, 
That  rise  not  to  the  holy  war. 
To  arms!    To  arms! 

The  Cross  and  Tzar. 

How  long,  O  Lord,  for  Thou  art  just, 
Vengeance  is  Thine,  in  Thee  we  trust? 
Wake,  arm  of  God,  and  dash  to  dust 
Those  hordes  of  rapine  and  of  lust. 
To  arms!    To  arms! 

Wake  swords  that  rust. 

Forward  the  Cross.    Break,  clouds  of  Ire, 
Break  with  the  thunder  and  the  fiie, 
To  new  Crusades  let  Faith  inspire, 
Down  with  the  crescent  to  Ihe  mire. 
To  arms !    To  arms ! 

To  vengeance  dire. 

Hie  Bishop  answered  by  Mr.  W.  Croffut. 

THOU  Man  of  God,  who  thus  implore 
Thy  brother's  sacred  blood  to  pour 
In  hateful  tides  of  turhid  gore, 
From  Dardanelles  to  Danube's  shore. 
Be  still!    Be  still! 

Blaspheme  no  more. 

God  help  the  babes,  God  bless  the  wives; 
Shame  on  the  priests  that  whet  the  knives, 
Shame  on  the  Church  whose  altar  thrives 
By  wrecking  peaceful  peasants'  lives. 
Be  still!    Be  still!' 

Tis  hell  that  drives. 

flow  long,  O  Lord,  before  Thy  shrine 
Shall  men  pray  \engeance,  God,  is  Thine, 
Then  worship  Moloch  as  divine, 
And  drink  the  battle's  bloody  wine? 
Be  still!    Be  still! 

O  heart  of  mine. 
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APPENDIX  Xll. 
THE  CORRUPTION  OP  ARMENIAN  OFFICIALS. 

REPORT  OF  MR.  TAYLOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY'S  GOVERNMENT  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  CORRUPTION  OF  ARMENIAN  OFFICIALS  IN 
HIS  (THE  ERZEROUM)  DISTRICT. 

(Extract.) 

Christians.— -The   different  sects  into  which  the  Christians  are 
divided  in  the  Erzerouin  Vilayet  are: 

Souls. 
287,700 
110,000 
8,000 
4,000 
1,300 


Gregorian  Armenians 
Nestor  ians 
Aimenian  Catholics 
Orthodox  Greeks 
Protestants  (natives) 

Total 


411,000 


Armenians.—  The  advice  and  ostentatious  leaning  toward  Russia 
of  the  Armenian  clergy  in  my  district,  headed  by  the  Catholicos  re- 
siding at  Etchmiazin  in  Russia,  and  his  bishops  in  these  parts,  have 
naturally  enough  inclined  the  more  ignorant  members  of  their 
flocks— rich  and  poor— to  adopt  the  same  views;  and  considering 
also  that  a  whole  Christian  house  of  ten  souls  in  Russia  pays  only, 
for  all  taxes,  9  roubles  (£1.  10s.)  annually  as  against  three  times  the 
sum  here,  it  there  has  not  been  a  general  emigration,  it  is  simply 
owing  to  the  fact  that  disposable  arable  lands  in  Russian  Aimenia 
are  scarce,  while  the  reverse  prevails  in  Turkey. 

Everywhere  throughout  these  districts  I  found  the  Armenians 
bitter  in  the  complaints  against  the  Turkish  Government,  at  the 
same  lime  that  they  were  unreserved  in  their  praises  of  Russia, 
openly  avowing  their  determination  to  emigrate.  This  bias  is 
owing,  as  already  stated,  to  the  constant  hostile  teaching  of  their 
clergy;  at  the  same  time,  ample  cause  for  discontent,  as  has  already 
been  shown  further  back,  is  afforded  by  the  really  wretched  system 
of  Turkish  provincial  administration,  the  unequal  imposition  of 
taxes,  scandalous  method  of  levying  them  and  the  tithes,  persistent 
denial  or  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  practical  disvaowal  to  the  Chris- 
tians' claim  to  be  treated  with  the  same  consideration  and  respect 
as  their  equals  among  Moslems.  But  experience  has  taught  me 
that  which  candor  and  strict  impartiality  compel  me  to  state,  that 
the  subordinate  officers  of  the  local  government  are  aided  and  abet- 
ted in  their  disgraceful  proceedings,  or  encouraged  in  persistent  in- 
difference to  crying  wrongs,  as  well  by  the  criminal  assistance  as 
willful  apathy  or  silence  of  the  Armenian  Medjliss  members, 
ostensibly  elected  by  the  suffrages  of  their  co-religionists  to  guard 
their  interests.  Unfortunately,  then,  as  the  evil  lies  as  much  with 
the  Christians  as  the  Turks,  under  existing  regulations  there  is  no 
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remedy  for  it,  and  there  can  be  none  till  the  local  authorities  really 
see  for  themselves  that  the  Forte's  orders  are  really  carried  out,  and 
to  open  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  higher  class  of  people  foi  such 
employments.  As  it  is,  no  man  of  wealth,  influence,  or  character  will 
accept  a  seat  in  any  one  ot  the  Councils;  he  will  not  waste  time  in 
attending  to  official  duties  in  a  place  where  he  has  to  put  up  with 
the  contumely  and  impertinent  insults  of  (he  Moslem  members,  all 
which  are  patiently  borne  by  I  he  fawning  and  obsequious  Chris- 
tians whose  living  depends  upon  this  appointment.  And  even  were 
a  man  of  character  and  ability  to  accept  a  nomination  at  the  hands 
ot  his  community,  the  Pasha,  with  whom,  in  fact,  the  fate  of  such 
elections  lie,  as  he  has  the  power  of  rejection,  would  always  prefer 
a  needy,  pliant  member  to  one  whose  riches  and  position  would 
place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  his  menaces  or  influence.  The  in- 
terests of  the  community  are  consequently  intrusted  to  the  specu- 
lators accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  Serai  in  their  capacity 
ot  revenue  farmers,  or  Seraffs,  who  in  such  positions  have,  in 
addition  to  their  own  disgusting  servility,  alii  he  chicanery  and  vices 
of  Turkish  officials — acquired  a  dangerous  influence,  either  as  the 
partners  or  creditors  of  the  chief  provincial  officers.  Such  an  influ- 
ence might  be  meritorious  and  useful  it  exercised  in  the  interests  of 
justice  and  duty,  but  it  becomes  a  downright  evil  when  practiced, 
as  it  always  is,  for  their  own  benefit  or  that  of  their  partners  in 
corruption,  and  scarcely  ever  for  their  brethern.  The  claims  ot  the 
poor  are  either  neglected  or  betrayed,  and  those  of  the  rich  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  their  presents  or  degree  ot  their  sycophancy. 
The  Armenian  clergy  and  head  men,  on  their  part,  purposely  ignor- 
ing the  villainous  conduct  of  their  Medjliss  members  representing 
the  repeated  failures  of  justice  that  inevitably  result  as  due  to  the 
fanaticism  or  imbecility  ot  a  government  determined  to  ignore  all  just 
claims,  exaggerale  actual  facts;  the  more  readily  to  induce  I  bell 
dependents  to  adopt  the  disloyal  views  they  propagate.  As  they 
pursue  such  intrigues,  apparently  unchecked,  and  with  the  secret 
approval  of  Russian  agents,  wavering  members,  formerly  content 
with  or  resigned  to  their  lot,  openly  express  disaffection  and  traitor- 
ous ideas. 
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FEMALE     BRIGANDAGE. 

MILLINGEN  remarks  in  "Wild  Life  Amongst  the  Koords"— 
Amongst  the  many  acts  of  brigandage  ot  which  the  Koords  art 
guilty,  a  peculiar  kind  of  highway  robbery  must  here  be  staler!, 
which  is  probably  unparalleled.  The  culprits,  the  brigands,  are  in 
this  case  young  women,  who  set  out  on  plundering  pursuits  in  order 
to  turn  a  dishonest  penny.  A  troop  of  fair  bandits  take  up  a  station 
at  the  side  ot  Ihe  road,  there  patiently  to  await  for  the  arrival  of  the 
doomed  traveler.  As  soon  as  the  vedettes  announce  his  approach, 
the  fair  troop  starts  off  to  meet  him,  welcoming  him  with  dances 
and  with  fiery  glances  ot  irresistible  power.  lie  is  compelled  to  stop, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  fair  maids  I  hen  politely  request  him 
to  alight.  ]So  sooner  has  the  bewildered  victim  put  his  feet  on  the 
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ground  than  he  finds  himself  at  close  quarters  with  the  whole  troop. 
Immediately  he  is  stripped  ot  all  lie  has  on  his  back,  and  is  left  in 
that  primitive  state  in  which  Adam  was  at  one  time.  Then  begins 
a  series  of  dances  and  fascinating  gestures  in  the  style  of  those  per- 
formed by  the  maids  at  the  Lnpercalian  games,  the  object  ot  which 
is  to  make  the  unfortunate  victim  lose  his  self-control.  An  at- 
tempt, however,  on  the  part  of  the  victim  to  reciprocate  the  ad- 
vances of  his  alluring  tyrants,  becomes  instantly  fatal.  The  troop 
get  hold  of  him  in  a  summary  way,  declare  him  to  have  made  at- 
tempts on  the  virtue  ot  the  fair  maids,  and  condemn  him  to  be 
pricked  with  thorns  upon  a  very  sensitive  part  of  his  person.  These 
dances  and  the  flagellations,  which  serve  as  entr'acts,  are  repeated 
several  times  over,  till  the  sufterer,  exhausted  and  bleeding,  is  nearly 
in  a  fainting  condition.  Then  the  female  troop  of  bandits  drag  the 
wretched  traveler  before  a  court  ot  matrons,  which  holds  its  sittings 
somewhere  in  tne  neighborhood.  There  a  charge  of  attempting  a 
criminal  assault  is  brought  against  the  pretended  culprit,  who  not 
only  receives  a  good  dose  of  upbraiding,  but  is  also  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine. 
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THE  ROUTES  WHICH  TRAVERSE  ASIA  MINOR,  AND  THE  EUPHRATES 
AND  TIGRIS. 

THE  routes  which  traverse  Asia  Minor  and  cross  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris  commence  at  Constantinople  on  the  Bosphorus,  or  at 
Smyrna  on  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  meet  upon  the  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor. 

Ot  these  routes  the  chief  are — The  Erzeroum  and  Tabriz;  the 
Diarbekir  and  Mosul;  the  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  On  leaving  Con- 
stantinople, the  Bosphorus  is  crossed;  the  road  then  leads  along  the 
coast  of  the  Propontus,  from  Scutari  to  Gebiseh,  the  ancient  Lybissa, 
ana  where  the  tomb  of  Hannibal  can  be  seen;  then  beside  ihe 
Astacenian  Gulf,  from  Gebiseh  to  Nicomedia  (Ismid).  Here  the 
three  routes  sepaiate. 

The  Erzeroum  road  leads  eastward,  and  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea. 

The  Diarbekir  route  cuts  Asia  Minor  longitudinally,  and  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  toward  Malatia.  The  Aleppo  road 
cuts  it  obliquely,  and  descends  upon  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
near  Tarsus. 

The  Erzeroum  route  crosses  the  Sakaria  toward  its  mouth,  be- 
tween Sabanja  and  Knanda,  leads  by  the  villages  of  Dusdscheh  or 
Murderli  to  the  town  of  Boli,  situated  near  the  rums  ot  Hadi  ianopo- 
lis;  beyond  Boli  the  road  is  very  hilly;  it  then  traverses  the  towns  of 
Gerideh  and  Hamanli,  and  descends  with  the  waters  of  the  Parthenius 
to  the  little  town  of  Tcherkis.  Tcherkis  is  at  the  junction  ot  the 
Trebizond  and  Tokut  route.  The  Trebizond  route  ascends  more  to 
the  north,  crosses  the  mountains  which  separate  the  basin  of  the 
Parthenius  from  that  of  the  Halys,  and  descends  with  an  affluent  of. 
theliaiys  to  Kastamuni,  and  from  there,  by  Tach-kupri,  to  the  town 
ot  Voyavat. 
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Tach-kupri  is  built  on  the  site  of  Pompeiopolis,  and  Voyavat  in  a 
fertile  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  height  crowned  by  an  old  citadel. 
Voyavat  is  an  important  position,  because  it  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  Sinope  and  Trebizond  route. 

The  Sinope  route  turns  to  the  north,  and  leads  through  a  very 
rich  and  undulating  country.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts in  Asia  Minor. 

The  Tiebizoml  route  leads  eastward,  passes  the  Halys  near  Vizir 
Kupri,  and,  after  numerous  ascents  and  descents,  issues  beside  a 
watercourse  in  a  bay  sumounded  by  olive-trees.  Here  is  the  town 
of  Samsoun.  It  then  leads  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  crosses 
the  Iris  near  Tcharchembeh,  and  the  Thermadon  near  Thermeh; 
and  leaving  the  little  town  of  Unieh  to  the  left  and  on  Ihe  sea-shore, 
it  goes  by  Falsa,  Ordau,  and  Kerasun  to  Tripoli;  from  there,  after 
turning  the  bay  of  Plataua,  it  leads  to  Trebizond. 

The  Tokat  road  bends  more  to  the  south  after  leaving  Tcherkis; 
it  crosses  the  mountains  which  border  the  basin  of  the  Parthenius 
near  Karadicur,  and  descends  by  Kodia  Hissar  to  the  town  of  Tusia 
upon  the  Halys.  It  next  traverses  the  river  near  Hadjii  Hamzeh  or 
Osmanjik,  and,  after  passing  Marsivan,  crosses  the  western  affluent 
of  the  Iris  at  Amasia;  from  here  it  goes  by  Turkhal  to  Tokat.  The 
direct  route  from  Tokat  to  Erzerouux  eastward  goes  from  Tokat  or 
from  Turkhal  to  Niksai,  on  the  Lycus,  the  eastern  affluent  of  the 
Iris;  and  continuing  I  y  this  affluent  to  Kara  Hisaar,  it  ascends  near 
the  villages  of  Kerkif  or  Loiri,  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
waters  ot  the  Black  Sea  from  the  Euphrates,  and  descends  into  the 
plain  of  Erzeroum  near  Vijan. 

There  is  another  road  from  Constantinople  to  Sivas.  This  is  the 
regular  Angora  track;  it  leaves  the  Trebizond  route  at  Nicomedia, 
crosses  the  Sakaria  near  Geiweh;  and  following  the  chord  ot  the  arc 
which  this  river  describes  as  it  descends  from  the  plateau  ot  Asia 
Minor,  leads  by  the  little  towns  ot  Terekli  and  Torbali  to  Nalihan, 
near  the  ruins  of  Gordium;  aftei  which  it  ascends  by  the  little  town 
of  Bei  Bazar  on  to  the  Angora  plateau.  This  plateau  is  one  of  the 
points  which  dominate  Asia  Minor;  hence  the  reason  why  formerly 
PO  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  fortress  of  Gordium.  The 
road  then  leads  by  the  village  of  Bei  Bazar,  or  by  Tabadji,  on  to  a 
lidge  of  mountains  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Sakaria  from  that 
ot  the  Halya,  and  descends  by  the  village  ot  Akserai  to  the  latter  of 
these  rivers.  The  stream  is  crossed  either  at  a  ford  or  on  a  raft,  and 
the  route  goes  by  the  villages  ot  Sangor  and  Osman  Koi  to  the  town 
ot  Yuzgat;  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  Tchapan  .Oglou,*  formerly 
one  of  the  most  powerful  in  Asia  Minor.  "Yuzgat  is  an  important 
position,  because  it  is  at  the  junction  of  the  two  routes  from  Tokat 
and  Cresarea.  The  first  leads  to  the  east  and  crossing  the  mountains 
which  separate  tue  basin  of  the  Halys  from  that  ot  the  Iris,  it  de- 
bouches through  a  deep  ravine  on  to  the  lofty  plateau  of  Zela,  cele- 
brated for  Caesar's  victory  over  Pharnaces;  from  here  it  descends 
and  slopes  gently  down  to  the  Western  Iris,  near  Tokat.  The 
Csesarea  route  turns  to  the  south  after  leaving  Yuzgat,  and  leading 

*  Daravish  Bey  is  the  last  of  that  celebrated  family.  He  is  nearly  ruined 
owing  to  some  dealings  with  an  Armenian  usurer. 
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by  the  villages  of  Ingourli,  Kislan,  and  Boghazlayan,  recrosses  the 
Halys  near  Emlar  after  which  it  goes  by  Erkelet  (Hicklar)  to 
Csesarea. 

Another  route  leads  by  A.ngora  to  Caesarea,  and  from  Caesarea  to 
Malatia,  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  It  is  the  route  fiom  Con- 
stantinople to  Diarbekir  and  to  Mosul.  After  leaving  Nicomedia 
(Ismid)  it  turns  south,  ascends  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
Astecenian  from  the  Ciaoean  Gulf,  and  descends  to  Lake  Ascanius, 
near  Nicea;  then  turning  eastward,  and  passing  alongside  Mount 
Olympus,  it  ctosses  the  Gallus  at  Lefke  (Louka)  near  its  junction 
with  the  Sakaria;  then  ascending  this  river  along  its  left  bank  as 
far  as  Zugud  (t3oghat),  it  crosses  the  Thyrnbrius  near  Eski-Shehr, 
the  ancient  Doryleum,  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  and  bare 
plain.  The  road  now  rises  insensibly  by  Sidi  Ghazi  and  Sever  If  is- 
sar  to  the  Angora  plateau.  This  is  the  easiest  route  to  go  from  ]Siico- 
inedia  to  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor.  It  follows  the  watercourses. 

Two  routes  lead  from  Angora  to  Caesarea.  One  crosses  the  Halys 
near  the  village  of  Kara  Keni,  from  whence  it  ascends  the  river 
along  its  right  bank  to  the  little  town  of  Mandjour,  where  its  two 
principal  affluents  unite.  Then  crossing  the  eastern  affluent,  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Tchalik  and  Ambar,  the  route  leads  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Argea  toward  Ca3sarea.  The  other  road  borders  the  eastern 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor;  and  ascending  the  Halys  along  its  right  bank 
passes  the  eastern  affluent  of  this  river  above  Mandjour;  from  here 
the  route  goes  to  Csesarea,  across  a  vast  plain  destitute  of  trees.  It 
is  the  easiest  road,  but  there  are  no  habitations,  and  provisions  are 
very  scarce  in  this  direction. 

Caesarc-a  is  a  branching  point  for  all  (he  routes  which  cross  the 
Euphrates,  or  which  desceend  from  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor  to  the 
littoral  of  Cihcia.  One  of  these  routes  leads  to  Sivas  another  to 
Diarbekir,  a  third  to  Aintab,  and  a  fourth  to  Adaua  and  Tarsus. 
The  first  leads  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  and  ascends  the  eastern 
affluent  of  the  Halys  from  Emlar  to  Sivas;  this  is  the  easiest  route 
by  which  to  ascend  to  the  plateau  of  Armenia.  The  road  from 
Angora  by  Tokat  to  Sivas  is  the  shortest.  It  is  best  provided  with 
provisions;  but  the  route  by  Caesarea  is  less  broken  and  more  acces- 
sible for  artilleiy.  The  route  from  Caesarea  to  Diarbekir  leads  east- 
ward along  the  Melas  till  that  river  joins  the  Euphrates  below 
Malatia.  The  river  is  then  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat  at  the  village  of 
Teis  Oglan,  and  the  road  continues  by  the  little  town  of  Kharput  to 
a  chain  of  mountains  which  unite  Mount  Taurus  to  Mount  Niphates. 
It  descends  with  the  principal  affluent  of  the  Tigris  to  Maiden,  and 
from  Maiden  goes  to  the  town  of  Arghana;  from  here  it  leads  along- 
side this  river  to  Diarbekir,  and  from  Diarbekir  goes  by  Djesire  to 
Mosul. 

The  road  from  Caesarea  to  Aintab  leads  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, traverses  one  of  the  chains  which  unite  Mount  Argea  to  the 
southern  branch  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  descends  by  the  village  of 
Garrm  into  the  valley  of  El  Bostan,  toward  the  sources  of  the 
Sourus.  The  valley  of  El  Bostan,  although  very  high,  is  fertile, 
and  planted  with  fiuit  trees.  El  Bostan  is  the  branching  point  of 
three  routes  which  lead — one  to  bamozate,  another  to  Aintah,  and 
the  third  to  Marash.  The  first  route  turns  to  the  east  of  Mount 
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Amanus  and  descends  with  an  affluent  ot  the  Euphrates  to  Samo- 
zate;  the  second  crosses  the  mountain,  descends  by  a  profound  rav- 
ine to  Aintab  and  leads  from  Aintab  to  Aleppo  alongside  the  Chalus. 
The  third  turns  Mount  Amanus  on  the  west,  and  descends  with  the 
Pyramus  to  the  little  town  ot  Marash,  and  from  Marash  goes  to  the 
village  of  Messis,  on  the  gulf  Alcxandretta. 

The  most  frequented  route  from  Csesarea  to  Alexandretta  is  via 
Adana  or  Tarsus.  This  route  leads  to  the  south,  turns  Mount  Argea 
toward  the  west,  ana  goes  by  End  jazou,  the  ancient  Castabale,  and 
by  Kara  liissai,  the  ancient  Cybislra,  to  Yenji  Bar,  probably  the 
ancient  Nora;  from  here  it  ascends  to  the  high  plain  of  Nigdeh, 
which  is  watered,  like  El  Bostan,  by  an  affluent  of  the  Sarus.  It 
descends  from  Nigdeh  to  Ketch  Hissar,  called  Dana  by  Xenophon, 
an  important  position,  because  it  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
routes  of  C«esarea  and  Koniah;  from  there  the  load  leads  by  the  vil- 
lage of  Tchikisla  into  a  deep  and  winding  gorge,  hollowed  out  in  the 
slopes  ot  Mount  Taurus,  and  where  the  different  affluents  ot  the 
Sarus  unite  together.  From  here  the  route  debouches  by  the  vil- 
lage ot  Abi  Cheik  into  the  great  plain  of  Cilicia,  on  one  side  of 
which  is  Tarsus,  and  on  the  other  Adana.  In  leaving  the  defile 
above  mentioned,  the  road  branches  to  the  right  for  Tarsus  and 
to  the  left  to  Adana,  and  from  Adana  goes  to  Alexandretta. 
The  best-known  route  from  Constantinople  to  Syria  is  that  of 
Koniah.  ll  traverses  the  western  border  of  the  plateau  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  cuts  the  peninsula  obliquely  from  the  northwest  to 
the  southeast.  This  route,  leav'ng  the  road  to  Angora,  at  Nicea, 
and  ascending  those  branches  of  Mount  Olympus  which  bound  Lake 
Ascauius  on  the  south,  descends  to  the  little  town  of  Yeni  Cheer, 
where  the  two  routes  from  Brusa  and  Kiutayah  cross.  The  first 
turns  to  the  west  and  leads  to  Brusa;  it  passes  by  Mount  Olympus, 
on  the  north.  The  second  turns  southward,  and  passing  by  Mount 
Olympus  on  the  east,  goes  to  the  town  ot  Ainegol  (Yeni  Ghoul), 
toward  the  sources  of  the  Gall  us,  and  from  Ainegol  leads  by  the 
village  of  Turbah  to  the  town  of  Kiutayah  upon  the  Thymbrius.  It 
then  ascends  by  the  Thymbrius  to  its  sources  toward  the  village  of 
Altyn  Tash,  and  finally  reaches  the  plateau  of  Afiun  Kara  Hissar, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  western  chain  of  the  Taurus,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  little  lakes  which  almost  touch  each  other,  and 
which  extend  toward  the  south  to  the  environs  of  Koniah.  This 
plateau  is  very  high.  It  is  separated  from  the  central  plateau  of 
Asia  Minor  by  a  series  ot  hills,  which  are  crowned  toward  the  south 
by  the  Balm  Dagh  (mountain).  The  route  passes  between  two  chains 
of  mountains,  and  leads  by  Bulwadin,  built  upon  the  side  of  Dynia, 
and  by  Isaklou  to  Ak-Shehr.  This  little  town  is  situated  in  a  well- 
watered  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  vegetation, 
and  about  six  miles  from  a  la'te  which  bounds  the  plain  on  the  east. 
The  route  leaves  all  the  lakes  to  the  left,  and  goes  by  Ilgyn  and 
Kadoun  Khan  to  the  village  of  Pli  Ladik,  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
Laodicea  Combusta;  from  here  it  is  a  ten  hours'  march  to  Koniah, 
the  road  leading  there  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
plateau  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  south,  and  which  rise  gradually  to  the 
southern  chain  ot  Mount  Taurus. 

The  most  frequented  route  from  Koniah  is  that  which,  leada  by 
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Tarsus  or  by  Adana  to  Alexandretta.  It  is  the  route  from  Smyrna 
and  Constantinople  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad.  It  is  the  route  of  Anti- 
och,  Palmyra,  and  Babylon,  ll.  is  the  route  of  all  '.he  conquerors. 

This  route,  when  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Koniah,  turns  the  Kara 
Dagh  (mountain)  toward  the  north;  goes  by  the  villages  of  Ismil,  of 
Geiweh,  and  Hartan  to  Erekli;  and  after  joining  with  the  Ca3sarea 
route  and  below  Ketch  Hissar  descends  with  the  liver  Sarus  toward 
the  village  of  Tchikisla,  and  issues  from  a  deep  gorge  of  Mount 
Taurus  into  the  great  plain  of  Cilicia. 

The  Alexandretta  route  cuts  the  plain  obliquely;  leaving  Tarsus 
to  the  right,  it  passes  the  Sarus  at  Adana,  thePyramusat  the  village 
of  Messis,  three  miles  from  this  vilJage  enters  a  cleft  in  the  mount- 
ains which  border  the  gulf  ot  Alexandretta;  from  here  it  debouches 
into  a  fertile  but  desert  plain,  nine  miles  long,  from  three  to  four 
wide,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  arid  mountains.  There  is  an 
exit  toward  the  east,  and  after  a  difficult  march  tor  an  hour,  the 
route  descends  to  the  ruined  town  ot  KartanJeh,  which  is  now  in- 
habited in  the  winter  by  some  Turcoman  tribes.  Kartanleh  is  situ- 
ated at  the  edge  of  a  plateau,  or  rather  a  terrace,  about  three  miles 
long,  and  bordered  on  its  eastern  extremity  by  some  black  rocks. 
They  approach  each  other  very  closely.  The  passage  is  excessively 
narrow.  The  defile  gradually  becomes  wider,  and  a  mile  further  it 
debouches  on  to  a  little  plain  about  two  wiles  long  and  one  mile 
broad,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta,  on  the 
east  by  a  vast  marsh,  and  on  the  north  by  a  chain  ot  heights,  which 
rise  gradually  to  Mount  Amanus.  Ayas  is  at  the  foot  of  these 
heights,  and  about  one  mile  from  the  sea.  The  road  now  turns 
south,  leads  for  some  time  along  a  sandy  shore,  and  then  crosses  a 
little  mountain  torrent  which  flows  into  the  marsh,  and  which  some 
travelers  have  taken  to  be  the  Carsus  ot  Xenophon;  others,  the 
Pinarus  of  Arrien.  After  having  passed  the  torrent  and  rounded 
the  gulf,  the  road  leaves  the  shore  and  rises  gradually  to  Pias,  situ- 
ated like  Ayas  a  little  distance  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  ot  some 
heights  which  keep  on  ascending  till  they  culminate  in  Mount 
Amanus.  Pias  is  twenty-six  miles  from  Ayas,  sixteen  from  Alex- 
andretta, and  at  the  southeastern  angle  of  a  bay.  Its  shore  is  more 
easily  approached  than  that  of  Ayas;  troops  could  be  easily  disem- 
barked here.  It  is  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  coast.  From 
Pias,  as  from  Alexandretta,  it  is  only  three  marches  to  the  plateau 
ot  Antioch,  a  dominating  point  and  the  key  to  Syria. 

The  Aleppo  route  leaves  the  sea  at  Alexandretta,  and  turning 
southeast  ascends  through  a  deep  gorge  to  Beylan.  From  here  it 
leads  over  some  mountains  which  bound  the  gulf  on  the  east,  and 
which  unite  the  Taurus  to  the  Syrian  chain.  The  route  then  de- 
scends to  the  plain  ol  Antioch.  The  road  here  branches.  One 
branch  leads  by  some  mountains,  which  are  on  the  north,  to  Killis 
and  Aiiitab;  it  then  crosses  theEuphiatesat  Kum  Kalch,  the  ancient 
Zeugma.  The  other  branch  cuts  the  plain  of  Antioch  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  passes  the  Orontes  beneath  the  walls  of  the  town,  and, 
turning  to  the  east,  crosses  the  Chalus  beneath  Aleppo. 

Aleppo  is  at  the  junction  ot  two  roads  which  cross  the  Euphrates 
— the  one  at  Bir.  in  taking  a  north-eastern  course,  the  other  at  Ker- 
kisieh  or  Anah,  in  leading  toward  the  south-east.  The  first  is  the 
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Mosul,  and  (he  second  the  Bagdad  route  through  Babylonia  and  the 
desert.  The  Mosul  route,  after  leaving  Aleppo,  ascends  to  a  bare 
plain,  traversed  by  two  affluents  of  the  Sadjour,  which  tall  into  the 
Euphrates  near  the  ruins  ot  flierapolis.  The  first  station  is  at  the 
village  of  llardaran.  The  road  then  leads  across  two  affluents  of 
the  Sadjour,  and  goes  through  olive-gardeus  to  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  crossed  at  a  ferry  near  Bir.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ford  the 
river  at  this  point.  After  leaving  Bir  the  road  passes  over  two  chains 
of  calcareous  hills,  between  which  is  a  pretty  valley,  covered  with 
fruit-trees.  It  descends  from  the  second  chain  by  a  steep  path, 
which  is  paved  with  big  stones,  and  is  cut  in  several  places  out  of 
the  rock. 

Urfa,  the  ancient  Edessa,  is  situated  in  a  valley  between  two  hills, 
which  are  separated  trorn  the  Tauric  chain  and  united  to  a  series  of 
other  hills  which  cut  like  a  curtain  the  vast  plain  ot  Mesopotamia. 

From  Urfa  to  Mosul  there  are  two  routes:  one,  more  to  the  north 
than  the  other  joins  the  Samozate  road  toward  Severek,  and,  cross- 
ing one  ot  the  heights  of  Mount  Masius,  descends  with  an  affluent 
of  the  Tigris  to  Diabekir.  It  goes  from  here  by  Djcsireh  to  Mosul. 
It  is  a  difficult  route,  but  the  only  one  where  provisions  can  be  met 
with.  The  other  route  ascends  in  the  direction  of  the  sources  of  the 
Khaboras,  follows  the  chord  of  the  arc  which  forms  the  Tauric 
chain  from  Severek  to  Mardin,  leads  fromMardin  to  IN  isibin  through 
a  cultivated  plain  watered  by  the  My<j,donius,  and  goes  from  Nisibe 
to  Mosul  through  an  uncultivated  district,  which  extends  from  tne 
foot  of  the  Tauric  chain  to  the  mountain  of  Singare.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  stop  an  army  marching  along  this  route  save  the  scarcity  ot 
provisions.  It  is  the  best  road  for  cavalry.  The  other  one  would 
be  more  convenient  tor  infantry.  Two  roads  lead  from  Mosul  to 
Bagdad.  One  passes  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  the 
other  the  left.  The  first  passes  by  Tekrit  and  across  the  desert-  the 
second  by  Arbeles  and  through  ancient  Assyria.  This  last  route  is 
the  longest.  It  leaves  the  river,  to  avoid  some  hills  which  border 
the  left  bank;  but  it  is  the  only  road  where  cultivated  lands,  and 
provisions  can  be  found.  Leaving  Mosul,  it  crosses  the  Tigris  upon 
a  bridge  of  boats,  and  passes  in  succession  the  Bumadus  and  the 
Zabus,  six  miles  apart,  the  one  from  tiie  other.  The  plain  between 
the  two  rivers  is  elevafed,  and  is  undulating  toward  the  north-east; 
but  it  sinks  and  becomes  flat  toward  the  south  west,  in  the  direction 
ot  the  angle  where  the  two  rivers  meet.  From  the  ford  where  the 
road  crosses  the  Zabus,  it  is  only  twenty -seven  miles  to  Arbeles, 
which  rises  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the  most  beautiful  plain  of 
Assyria.  The  road  undulates  slightly,  and  the  position  is  a  favora- 
ble one  for  maneuvering  an  army.  On  leaving  Arbeles,  the  route 
descends  beside  a  small  watercourse  lo  Altyn-Kupri.  Here  the 
Caprus  is  crossed  upon  a  stone  bridge.  The  little  town  of  Scherzour, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Median  chain,  is  on  the  left  of  the  route,  and  it 
continues  by  Kerkut  and  Daour  toward  the  villages  of  Kifri  and 
Kara  Tape  in  the  plain  of  Bagdad. 

The  direct  route  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad  leads  in  a  south-easterly 
direction.  After  leaving  the  plain  of  Aleppo,  it  passes  through  a 
long  valley  closely  bordered  by  two  hills.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain 
is  the  town  of  Taib,  The  road  now  debouches  upon  the  Euphrates 
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— on  one  side  toward  Racca,  the  ancient  Nicephorium,  and  on  the 
other  toward  the  ruins  of  Tapsaque,  at  the  beginning  of  a  bend 
which  the  great  river  makes  in  its  course  toward  Kerkisieh,  tha 
ancient  Circcsiurn.  It  appears  that  the  ancients  crossed  the  Eu- 
phrates sometimes  at  one  and  sometimes  at  the  other  of  these  points. 
At  the  piesent  time  the  route  leads  along  the  right  bank  to  Ana,  the 
ancient  Ahatho,  and  to  Hit,  the  ancient  ^iopolis.  Here  the  river  is 
crossed  in  a  ierry-boat.  The  road  continues  along  the  lett  bank  lo 
Ambar,  the  ancient  Perisabour,  and  to  Felujah,  which  is  the  point 
where  the  Euphrates  in  its  windings  nearest  approaches  the  Tigris. 
The  Babylon  and  Bagdad  routes  now  separate.  The  first  leads  to 
the  south,  along  the  Euphrates.  Fifteen  hours'  march  brings  you 
to  Hillah,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  Babylon.  The  other  road 
leads  eastward;  and,  after  crossing  a  bare  plain  which  divides  the 
two  rivers,  you  arrive  in  eleven  hours  at  Bagdad.  To  enter  this 
town  the  river  has  to  be  crossed  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  As  the  crow 
flies,  it  is  only  fifty-tour  miles  from  Babylon  to  Bagdad.  The  route 
leads  from  south  to  north.  It  is  a  difficult  one.  There  are  fissures 
in  the  ground.  They  become  filled  with  water  during  the  inunda- 
tions caused  by  the  two  rivers.  Caravans  going  from  one  town  to 
the  other  generally  go  round  by  Felujah;  this  lengthens  the  road  by 
about  twenty-one  miles. 

The  route  from  Aleppo  to  Bagdad  by  the  desert  and  by  Babyloa 
has  this  advantage  over  the  Mosul  road.  It  is  shorter,  because  it  fol- 
lows the  chord,  the  other  following  the  circumference  of  the  bow; 
but  as  the  ground  between  Aleppo  and  Tapsaque  is  no  longer  culti- 
vated, and  as  troops  can  no  longer  be  accompanied  by  a  flotilla  of 
vessels,  it  is  not  practicable  foi  an  aimy.  It  is  only  suited  for  a 
division  of  cavalry  and  for  caravans  with  camels;  even  then  there 
would  be  a  risk  of  the  force  perishing  from  hunger  or  thirst.  The 
long  zone  which  the  road  traverses,  and  which  loses  itself  in  the 
Arabian  desert,  is  a  plain  with  slight  undulations,  but  they  are  so 
slight  that  a  man  on  horseback  could  hardty  conceal  himself.  There 
are  few  plants;  you  find  some  wells  of  petroleum,  hardly  any  ani- 
mals. There  are  no  birds;  everywhere  you  see  a  white  soil  impreg- 
nated with  gypsum  or  salt. 

A  few  palm  and  fruit  trees  announce  to  the  traveler  that  he  has 
arrived  at  the  environs  of  Bagdad. 

Bagdad  is  the  starting  point  of  two  important  roads:  they  lead, 
one  to  the  south  of  Persia,  the  other  to  the  noith.  The  first  leads  to 
the  south-east,  and  passing  alongside  the  foot  of  the  Median  chain, 
crosses  the  Kerah  or  river  of  Kirmanchah,  the  ancient  Eulee,  near 
the  ruins  of  Suza,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  Karoon,  the  ancient 
Orontes,  the  one  at  Dizful,  the  other  at  Sinister;  from  whence  the 
route  ascends  to  the  plateau  of  Media,  and  to  Lotirkian.  It  then 
passes  the  Persian  Pyles  toward  the  sources  of  the  Bendemir,  or  of 
the  Persian  Araxes,  and  descends  with  this  river  upon  the  plateau 
of  Persia  toward  Ispahan. 

The  second  road  goes  to  the  north-east,  ascends  the  Diala  to  Shera- 
ban  or  Apollonia,  from  whence  it  rises  by  Zar-Zil  upon  the  plateau 
of  Media  toward  Karuianshah.  It  then  passes  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Orontes  toward  Kangawar,  and  descends  to  Hamadan.  This  is  the 
ancient  route  from  Ecbatana,  the  great  route  from  Turkey  to  Persia, 
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Hamadau  is  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads  which  lead — the  one  to 
Ispahan  in  turning  south-east,  the  other  to  Teheran  in  leading  north- 
east. 

Such  are  the  different  routes,  remarks  Baron  Beau  jour,  which 
lead  from  Asia  Minor  across  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  Asia 
proper.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  re- 
duced to  three  principal  ones — to  the  Erzerouin  and  Tabriz,  which 
turns  the  two  rivers  toward  their  sources;  to  the  Urfa  and  Mosul, 
which  crosses  the  rivers  in  the  middle  of  their  course;  and  to  the 
Aleppo  and  Bagdad,  which  leads  along  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon, 
and  which  passes  the  Tigris  near  Bagdad.  The  first  route  is  im- 
practicable for  artillery,  the  last  for  infantry.  The  center  road  is 
the  only  one  available  for  a  Jar«;e  army;  tor  whilst  cavalry  and 
artillery  could  pass  by  Merdin  and  Nisibin,  infantry  penetrating 
from  Urfa  through  the  defiles  of  Severek,  into  the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  could  descend  with  this  river  from  Diarbekir  to  Mosul,  and 
from  Mosul  to  Bagdad;  from  here,  ascending  the  Diala,  the  army 
might  continue  by  the  defiles  of  Mount  Zagros  on  to  the  plateau  of 
Media  toward  Karuianshah,  and  from  the  plateau  of  Media  by  the 
defiles  ot  Mount  Orontes  upon  the  Persian  plateau,  toward  Ham- 
adan.  Master  of  the  Persian  plateau,  an  aimy  could  march  toward 
Teheran  as  far  as  the  foot  ot  the  Tauric  chain,  continue  along  this 
chain  to  Mount  Paropamisus,  and  descend  by  Kandahar  or  Cabul 
into  the  valley  ot  the  Indus  toward  Attok. 

Although  this  is  a  long  and  difficult  route,  it  is  not  an  impractica- 
ble one  for  an  army  which  has  previously  conquered  the  Turks  and 
the  Persians. 

Means  of  subsistence  can  be  found  everywhere  along  this  road. 
Troops  would  only  meet  with  opposition  from  wandering  hordes,  or 
from  people  like  the  Afghans.  However,  the  hordes  are  mere  rob- 
bers. The  Afghans  would  have  no  chance  of  victory  unless  they 
were  united  amongst  themselves.  To  conquer  the  Afghans,  all  that 
would  be  required  would  be  to  fight  them  in  detail. 

Alexander  formerly  marched  along  this  route.  In  our  own  times, 
Napoleon  and  Paul  the  First,  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in 
Europe,  wished  to  follow  it,  to  attack  the  English  in  India.  This 
project,  the  boldest  which  has  been  conceived  in  modern  times, 
could  only  be  executed  by  generous  princes,  who  would  like  to  con- 
quer India,  not  to  keep  it,  but  to  civilize  the  countiy.  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  Europe,  India  could  only  be  conquered  by  the  Russians, 
who  are  very  little  exposed  to  attacks  from  other  nations.  Masters 
of  Georgia  and  of  the  line  of  the  Araxes,  the  Russians  can  turn  the 
western  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  penetrate  by  Casbin  upon  the 
plateau  ot  Persia,  or  penetrate  by  the  east  and  by  Bokhara  across 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  which  are  by  no  means  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles. 

Baion  Beaujour  concludes  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  by  saying: 

"  This  enterprise  would  be  justifiable  provided  that  the  attacking 
force  had  some  glorious  object  in  view,  such  as  that  ot  civilizing 
India.  The  English,  who  are  already  masters  of  the  peninsula,  can 
do  this  last  better  than  the  Russians.  THE  LATTER  OUGHT  TO 
CIVILIZE  THEMSELVES  BEFORE  THEY  TH1HK  OF  CJV1L 
IZ1NG  OTHER  NAT]  ON S." 
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THE  MILITARY  IMPORTANCE  OP  SYRIA. 

BARON  BEAUJOUR,  in  bis  "  Voyage  Militaire  dans  1'Empire  Otto- 
man," established  in  1829,  remarks  about  tbe  military  importance 
of  Syria  as  follows: 

Syria  bas  a  great  military  importance.  It  is  on  tbe  route  from 
Asia  to  Africa.  If  tbe  Istlimus  of  Suez  were  cut  through,  Syria 
would  acquire  a  still  greater  importance.  This  country  is  now  open; 
art  has  not  defended  it  on  any  side;  but  Nature  has  defended  it  on 
tbe  east  and  south  by  deserts;  on  tbe  west  by  the  sea,  and  on  tbe 
north  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  surround  it  like  a  rampart. 
Mount  Amanus,  which  forms  this  rampart,  and  which  extends  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates,  dominates  Syria;  this  is  Hie 
reason  why  tbe  masteis  of  Aleppo  and  Antioch  have  always  been 
the  maslers  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  All  the  routes  were  open  to 
them.  They  could  not  be  arrested  on  any  particular  road,  because 
each  route  could  be  turned  by  the  others.  *The  road  fiom  Autioch 
to  Jerusalem  ascends  the  Orontes,  and  traverses  tbe  two  chains.  It 
descends  by  tbe  Leonles  into  Coele  Syria,  by  tbe  Jordan  into  Judea; 
and  by  tbe  Chrysorrhoas  into  the  plain  of  Damascus.  This  route  is 
the  only  one  which  opens  out  all  tbe  interior  of  tbe  country.  The 
others  only  open  out  the  littoral.  An  army  can  always  be  stopped 
by  a  foe  who  occupies  the  first-mentioned  route.  The  road  from 
Gaza  to  Laodicea  along  the  coast  is  only  suitable  for  an  army  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  fleet.  The  transversal  routes  of  Faifa  or  Acre 
to  Damascus  by  Nazareth,  of  Tyre  or  Sidon  to  Emesa  by  Ccele  Syria 
— from  Tripoli  to  Hamah  by  Akka,  and  from  Laodicea  to  Schogr 
by  Abdama  can  only  conveniently  be  used  by  an  army  which  is  mis- 
tress of  the  sea. 

Syria  can  be  attacked  from  two  sides— either  through  Asia  Minor 
or  through  Egypt.  TO  ATTACK  SYRIA  FROM  ASIA  MINOR, 
MOUNT  AMANUS  MUST  BE  PASSED  EITHER  AT  ITS  CEN- 
TER NEAR  A1NTAB,  OR  AT  ITS  TWO  EXTREMITIES  BY 
ZEUGMA  OR  BY  ISSUS.  THE  FASS  BY  ZEUGMA  IS  THE 
EASIEST- TO  HOLD  THIS  PASS  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  BE 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  EUPHRATES.  The  passage  by  Aintab 
is  more  difficult,  but  it  can  be  turned.  An  army  can  descend  by  sev- 
eral roads  from  Mount  Amanus  along  tbe  watercourses  into  the 
plain  of  Antioch  as  into  the  plain  of  Aleppo. 

An  attack  by  the  gulf  of  Alexandretta  is  more  difficult.  This  gulf 
is  closed  by  a  cordon  of  mountains  which  is  bent  on  the  seaside  like 
a  bow.  Even  if  this  bow  were  pierced  from  one  side,  it  would  be 
necessaiy  to  pieice  it  from  the  other  and  penetrale  into  Syria  by  the 
defile  of  Beilan,  after  having  entered  by  that  of  Issus.  Syria  is  de- 
fended on  tbe  Egyptian  side  by  a  desert— here  there  is  neither  water 
nor  grass;  but  so  soon  as  an  army  has  crossed  this  desert  and  taken 
Gaza,  it  can  ascend  the  coast  to  Carmel,  and  if  it  is  mistress  of  the 
sea  can  ascend  at  pleasure  by  tbe  transversal  valley  of  Esdrelon  upon 
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the  plain  of  Damascus,  or  by  the  transversal  valley  of  Balbeck  upon 
the  plain  to  Emesa,  which  commands  the  entire  valley  of  theOrontes. 
An  army  could  even  ascend  the  coast  to  Laodicea,  its  right  support- 
ed on  the  Lebanon,  its  lett  on  the  sea,  and  sweep  before  it  the  Turks 
dispersed  amidst  the  towns  of  the  littoral,  as  the  wind  drives  before 
it  the  dust.  It  the  Turks  were  to  rally  in  the  valley  ot  Coale  Syria. 
or  in  the  plain  of  Damascus,  a  defeat  here  would  drive  them  into  the 
desert.  The  Mutualis,  Druses,  Maronites,  Ansaies  are  not  united — 
to  conquer  them  it  is  sufficient  to  sow  dissension  in  their  ranks; 
even  if  they  were  to  fight  beneath  the  same  standards  they  could 
never  arrest  an  army  in  its  march.  These  people  know  nothing 
about  tactics,  they  are  only  acquainted  with  mountain  warfare. 
They  would  never  dare  to  risk  themselves  in  the  plain  or  to  sustain 
the  shock  of  a  European  battalion.  All  these  people  are  like  Arabs; 
they  arc  only  fit  to  rob  caravans  or  to  follow  an  army  with  the  object 
of  pillage. 

An  attack  upon  Syria  by  the  littoral  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia 
could  only  succeed  so  long  as  you  were  mistress  of  the  sea.  It 
would  be  better  to  attack  Syria  by  sea  than  from  Egypt;  but  to  attack 
Syria  by  sea  one  must  begin  by  estiiblishing  one's  self  in  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  Cyprus  is  to  Syria  what  Zanteis  totheMorea;  it  would 
serve  as  a  dep'ot  for  the  army  and  a  harbor  for  the  fleet.  Larnaca 
and  Famagusta  are  the  most  favorable  points  for  naval  stations. 
The  Syrian  coast  is  too  straight,  it  possesses  no  good  port,  nor  even 
any  good  roads.  The  ports  of  Laodicea,  Tripoli,  Beyrout,  and 
Sidon  are  too  small.  The  anchoring  roads  of  Acre,  Jaffa,  and  Gaza 
are  too  exposed.  Alexandretta  and  Tyre  are  the  sole  points  where 
an  army  can  be  disembarked  without  danger.  This  is  the  leason 
why  these  two  places  have  always  been  considered  the  two  keys  of 
Syria,  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  An  attack  by  Alexandretta  has  this 
advantage,  it  separates  Syria  at  once  from  the  rest  ot  Turkey.  It 
also  has  its  disadvantages.  Depots  must  he  formed  on  a  very  un- 
healthy shore.  The  defiles  of  Mount  Rhosus  must  be  passed;  here 
there  are  difficult  gorges  where  a  handful  ot  soldiers  could  resist  an 
army. 

An  attack  by  Tyre  would  be  the  easiest  and  the  least  dangerous. 
The  peninsula  on  which  this  town  is  built  is  now  no  longer  de- 
tended.  r\  his  peninsula  facilitates  a  descent  upon  the  neighboring 
coast.  The  surrounding  plain  is  fertile.  An  army  would  be  thor- 
oughly protected  by  guarding  on  one  side  the  defile  of  Cape  Blani:, 
and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Leontes  or  of  Ccele  Syria. 
From  this  valley  an  army  could  ascend  by  Balbek  to  the  highest 
point  of  the  Syrian  chain.  It  could  dominate  the  whole  country  as 
if  from  the  summit  of  an  enormous  citadel.  This  point  surmounts 
all  the  passes,  and  an  army  could  descend  by  the  Jordan  to  Jeru- 
salem, by  the  Chrysorrhoas  to  Damascus,  and  by  the  Orontes  to 
Antioch. 

Tyre  and  Alexandretta  are  the  two  most  vulnerable  points  in 
Syria.  If  history  does  not  recall  to  the  Turks  the  importance  of 
these  two  towns,  Europeans  have  not  forgotten  it.  Acre  and  Laodi- 
cea aie  the  next  most  important  points.  In  summer  an  army  could 
easily  disembark  there,  and,  like  Tyre  and  A.lexandretta,  they  give 
access  to  the  entire  country.  1  he  Turks,  then,  ought  to  fortify  these 
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places  better,  and  especially  Alexandretta  and  Tyre,  so  as  to  make 
them  the  principal  fortresses  in  Syria;  and  not  to  think  so  much  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  which  can  be  easily  defended  against  the 
Arabs  ot  the  desert. 

It  Syria  is  easy  to  attack— she  is  equally  difficult  to  conquer. 
Her  territory  is  mountainous.  A  small  army  could  defend  itself  for 
a  long  time  against  a  large  force.  In  Mesopotamia  and  in  Egypt  a 
single  battle  won  would  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  entire  country. 
In  Syria  it  would  only  enable  a  foe  to  occupy  a  more  advanced  posi- 
tion, and  to  march  irom  one  valley  lo  another,  as  from  the  valley  of 
the  Oroules  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  or  from  the  littoral  of  Phoe- 
nicia to  Palestine;  but  to  march  from  one  of  these  positions  to  the 
other  it  is  necessary  to  pass  defiles.  It  the  defenders  were  masters 
of  the  tiansversnl  valleys  which  unite  the  littoral  with  the  interior 
of  the  country— and  in  particular  of  the  valley  of  Balbek— no 
enemy  could  advance  a  step  without  encountering  obstacles.  This 
would  protract  the  war  and  give  the  defenders  a  great  advantage. 
Syria,  then,  is  difficult  to  conquer,  but,  once  conquered,  is  easy  to 
defend.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  so  important  from  a  military 
point  of  view. 


APPENDIX  B(XVI). 

SIR  JOHN  BTJRGOYNE  ON  THE  DEFENSES  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

THE  following  remarks  made  by  Sir  John  Burgoyue  in  his  work, 
"  Military  Opinions,"  and  published  in  1859,  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting lo  the  reader.  Alluding  to  the  events  preceding  the  Crimean 
War  the  author  observes: 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  Turkish  force  on  the  frontier 
will  be  numerically  very  inferior  to  that  oi  the  Russians.  It  may  be 
stated  at  about  120,000,  while  their  enemy  must  be  able  to  dispose 
of  at  least  200,000  serviceable  forces.  Under  such  a  state  of  things 
it  is  manifest  that  the  best  policy  for  Russia  would  be  to  use  every 
effort  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  once,  to  force  the  Danube  in  mass, 
and  by  rapid  and  vigorous  movements  to  cut  oft,  or  thoroughly  de- 
feat the  divided  hordes  ot  the  Turks.  In  the  event  of  success  they 
would  push  on,  so  far  as  their  arrangements  would  allow,  toward 
the  Balkan. 

When  once  the  Russians  are  firmly  established  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  the  Turks  must  necessarily  retire  to  Shumla  and  th« 
Balkan,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  effected  before  the 
detached  corps  or  the  flanks  shall  be  too  much  compromised.  The 
first  real  defense,  then,  that  it  would  appear  could  be  prudently 
made,  would  be  on  the  Balkan  passes.  On  the  Balkan  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Turkish  armies  would,  by  due  arrangements,  be 
under  such  great  advantages  of  position  as"  to  enable  them  to  make 
an  obstinate  stand. 

Still,  the  line  is  long,  the  passes  must  be  many,  and  the  enemy, 
still  numerous,  would  probably  at  length  establish  himself  across  it; 
but  by  this  time,  feeling  the  effects  of  the  campaign  and  forward 
movement  in  such  a  country,  he  would  find  a  difficulty  in  keeping 
together  such  large  bodies,  in  maintaining  their  efficiency,  and  ob- 
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taining  supplies  for  them.  These  difficulties  would  increase  as  he 
piolonged  the  advance. 

It  may  be  considered  that  at  such  a  period  a  well-prepared  field  of 
battle  covering  the  capital,  and  whose  flanks  could  not  be  turned, 
could  be  relied  on  for  effectually  preventing  the  invader  from  at- 
taining his  great  and  final  object;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
circumstances  afford  facilities  for  the  arrangement  of  such  a  field  of 
battle  along  Ihe  line  of  the  Carasu  River— from  its  mouth  in  the 
Lake  of  Bujuk  Checkmedge,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  to  Kara 
Bournu  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  length  of  this  line,  from  sea  to  sea, 
is  twenty-four  or  twenty-rive  miles;  but  each  flank  being  covered 
by  lakes  and  rivers,  would  be  easily  watched  and  secured,  and  the 
extent  of  the  real  fighting-ground  would  be,  by  these  features,  re- 
duced (o  nine  01  ten  miles  of  plain;  but  with  fa'/orable  undulations 
affording  a  good  command  over  the  front,  and  which  might  be  im- 
proved in  strength  in  a  most  powerful  degree  by  a  great  develop- 
ment of  respectable  field-works.  One  most  important  advantage  to 
be  obtained  from  the  occupation  of  this  position  would  be  that  it 
covers  the  entire  Bosphorus,  and  would  therefore  enable  our  fleets 
to  remain  masters  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  last,  and  preclude  the 
enemy  from  the  use  of  it. 

To  apply  the  resources  of  this  position  with  effect,  two  ingredients 
must  be  available;  first,  early  and  energetic  measures  for  intrench- 
ing so  great  an  extent,  so  as  to  give  it  the  greatest  possible  strength; 
and  the  other,  that  an  adequate  force  should  remain  available  for  its 
occupation  and  defense.  The  first  would  require  the  application  of 
several  thousand  workmen  for  several  months,  and  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  employment  of  troops,  but  with  an  understanding 
that  a  degree  of  benefit  would  be  derived  from  their  very  first  labors, 
which  could  be  progressively  improved  to  the  very  last  moment. 
The  second  would  require  50,000  good  troops,  or  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  number  of  such  as  might  be  inferior. 

These  may  appear  to  be  heavy  demands,  but  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered so  as  the  main  and  last  stand  to  prevent  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire. The  situation  of  the  Dardanelles  is  detached,  but  presents  far 
greater  facilities  for  its  protection,  though  still  requiring  consider- 
able means.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  occupying  powerfully  the 
neck  of  land  which  connects  in  the  greal  European  Peninsula  (the 
old  Chersonese  or  Thrace)  with  the  main  land.  At  about  seven 
miles  in  front  of  Gallipoli,  and  near  the  village  of  Boulaher,  this 
neck  is  only  three  miles  wide,  being  the  narrowest  part,  and  pre- 
sents at  that  identical  part  a  position  that,  duly  fortified  and  garri- 
soned, may  be  given  enormous  strength.  The  whole  extent  of  coast 
round  the  peninsula  in  rear  of  that  line  would  be  protected  by  the 
naval  forces.  Large  means  would  be  required  to  be  applied  to  the 
preparation  of  this  position  within  a  short  time;  4,000  workmen 
would  do  it  in  three  months,  and  a  garrison  of  12.000  good  troops 
would  be  necessary  for  its  defense  if  properly  attached. 

The  use  of  this  position,  however,  would  not  be  solely  confined 
to  securing  the  retreat  of  the  fleet,  but  would  be  very  threatening 
for  offensive  measures  also;  it  would  cover  a  very  extensive  district, 
within  which  might  be  rapidly  collected  by  sea  any  force  that  it 
might  be  thought  advisable  at  any  time  to  advance,  either  to  the 
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front  or  flank  of  the  invader,  with  a  comparatively  short  communi- 
cation and  secure  depots  and  retreats.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  point  timt 
would  form  the  best  line  of  operations  for  any  forces  acting  in  alli- 
ance with  Turkey,  excepting  those  which  would  be  applied  to  the 
immediate  protection  of  Constantinople,  although  the  water  com- 
munication would  be  open  to  the  Gulf  of  Enos,  and  perhaps  up  the 
Maritza,  the  depots,  hospitals,  reserves,  etc.,  should  be  established 
on  this  peninsula. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  defenses  for  Constantinople. 
A  second  line  has  been  designed  round  the  city,  at  only  a  mile  or 
two  in  advance;  the  ground  is  extremely  favorable.  It  would  cover 
the  whole  space  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora  to  the  Bosphorus.  and, 
well  intrenched,  would  be  capable  of  considerable  resistance,  but  it 
has  several  defects.  1.  It  can  hardly  be  deemed  sufficiently  exten- 
sive and  influential  for  the  last  resort  of  a  great  army.  2.  It  would 
be  too  near  to  the  city,  and  the  proceedings  and  feelings  of  the 
forces  would  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  tumults,  panics,  insurrec- 
tions, treacheries,  and  contusion  of  the  place;  so  much  so,  that  no 
vigorous  defense  could  be  expected  from  it.  3.  It  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  last  hold,  and  merely  as  a  point  for  surrender.  4.  It 
would  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  Bosphorus,  and  consequently  it 
•would  necessitate  the  evacuation  of  the  Black  Sea  by  our  fleet. 

On  these  accounts  1  attach  no  value  to  it,  provided  the  Carasu 
frontier  be  taken  up.  If  the  disposable  force  was  only  from  5,000 
to  12,000  strong,  I  would  recommend  its  services  being  exclusively 
engaged  to  secure  the  Darianelles;  an  additional  force  of  25,000 
might  form  a  valuable  nucleus  for  the  preparation  and  defense  of 
the  troatier  of  the  Carasu.  If  a  larger  army  could  be  collected,  it 
would  join  and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Turkish  forces  in  the 
Balkan,  for  which  purpose  their  best  landing-place  would  be  the 
Gulf  of  Enos,  proceeding  to  Adrianople  up  the  Maritza  River;  or 
they  might  act  elsewhere,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times.  An  idea  is  suggested  that  the  Russians,  on  the  understand- 
ing of  the  preparation  by  the  allies,  may  content  themselves  with 
remaining  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Principalities,  and  thus  gain  an 
absolute  advantage.  -It  is  not  for  me,  taking  in  view  military  opera- 
tions only,  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  such  a  course,  further  than  to 
give  an  opinion  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  military  measuies  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  attempt  to  drive  them  out  without  the  co- 
operation of  Austria. 

The  question  is  rather  political  than  military,  but  it  would  appear 
to  me  that  by  so  doing  they  woiild  certainly  abandon  their  cause  tor 
war,  and  would  suffer  more  in  prestige  than  they  would  gain  in 
substance. 


APPENDIX  XVII. 

THE   CIIEKMAGKE   LINES. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  MACKINTOSH,  in  his  work,  "  A  Military  Tour  in 
European  Turkey,"  remarks  on  the  possibility  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign, and  on  the  defenses  ot  Constantinople  as  follows. 

"  About  the  time  that  1  visit  oil  the  Dardanelles  1  made  an  excur- 
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sion  from  Constantinople  itito  Bulgaria,  noting  as  1  rode  along  all 
that  appeared  of  professional  inteiest  in  the  countiy  through  which 
1  passed.  It  was  the  beginning  of  November  when  1  set  out,  but  I 
tound  the  passes  of  the  Balkan  quite  practicable  as  regarded  snow, 
though  this  is  not  always  the  case  at  that  season.  Excepting  an  oc- 
casional rainy  day,  1  traveled  agreeably  enough  over  the  plains 
on  both  sides  of  the  mountains."  On  leaving  Constantinople,  the 
Adrianople  road  carried  me  over  a  bleak  track  of  undulating  coun- 
try resembling  our  downs,  but  deeply  furrowed  in  many  places  with 
steep  ravines,  and  showing  few  vestiges  of  habitation  beyond  an  oc- 
casional farm-yard  inclosed  by  a  solid  wall,  and  generally  contain- 
ing several  dwellings  and  sheds  for  cattle.  These  inclosures  might 
often  serve  for  posts,  but  they  could  hardly  resist  artillery;  although 
there  is  a  method  employed  m  the  East  of  digging  outside  the  wall 
a  deep  ditch,  and  throwing  the  earth  up  to  a  certain  height  against 
it,  which  would  in  some  degree  deaden  the  fire,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ditch  formed  by  the  excavation  adds  an  obstacle  compensa- 
ting for  the  facility  which  the  earth  thrown  up  within  would  other- 
wise give  to  an  escalade. 

"  The  road  passes  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  about  ten  miles  from  the  city  walls.  I  reached  the  crest 
of  one  of  the  elevated  downs  commanding  a  view  of  an  extensive 
lake,  about  seven  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  bordered  with 
marshy  land,  and  stretching  from  the  sea  into  the  country,  and  in 
the  direction  of  the  ridge  called  the  Lesser  Balkan,  which  lies  to  the 
north.  The  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  at  its  south-western  ex- 
tremity by  a  low  ledge,  not  many  yards  in  breadth,  traversed  by  the 
ancient  highway,  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  supported  in  some 
places  on  low  arches,  through  which  the  brackish  water  passes  and 
repasses,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  between  the  sea  and 
the  lake.  The  causeway  could  be  easily  closed  artificially,  when 
seven  miles  of  country  would  be  rendered  unassailable  by  an  enemy ; 
for,  although  boats  might  navigate  these  lakes  to  a  certain  extent, 
its  marshy  shores  must  always  render  navigation  difficult,  even  it 
such  vessels  were  at  hand,  which,  hitherto,  has  not  been  the  case. 

"  The  spot  which  the  Turks  call  Kuchuk  Chekmageeis  designated 
by  the  Franks  Ponte  Piccolo,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  greater 
bridge  crossing  the  isthmus  at  Buytik  Chekmagee,  or  Ponte  Grande, 
the  second  lake,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  further  on  toward  Adri- 
auoplc. 

"  The  ledge  at  Ponte  Piccolo  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  but  the  lake  expands  very  considerably  further  up,  and  at 
the  distance  of  lour  miles  is  broken  into  a  fork,  each  branch  being 
fed  by  a  stream  which  flows  from  the  highlands  to  the  north.  Pro- 
ceeding over  the  ledge,  a  country  of  heights  and  valleys,  becoming 
bolder  to  the  northward  extends  for  about  six  or  seven  miles,  when 
the  second  lake  of  equal  length,  but  somewhat  narrower  than  the 
first,  presents  itself,  divided  like  the  other  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
ledge,  supporting  a  bad  causeway,  the  center  of  which  rests  on  the 
large  bridge  above  mentioned.  From  the  brow  or  crest  of  the 
heights  above,  which  are  lower  than  those  at  Kuchuk  Chekmagee, 
but  which  command  the  ledge  at  a  very  short  distance,  a  zigzag  path 
leads  down  to  the  village  of  Buyuk  Chekmagee.  Standing  at  thia 
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Kara-soo  lies  through  one  of  the  ravines  peculiar  to  the  country, 
which  look  like  abrupt  cracks  across  the  mountain  ranges,  and  of 
this  peculiar  formation  the  Bosphorus  itself  affords  the  most  striking 
example. 

"  A  third  pass  lo  the  right  leads  through  the  lines  by  the  village 
of  Kastana-Kioi,,  and  a  fourth  across  the  heights  of  the  Lesser 
Balkan  transversely  by  a  road  which  leads  from  it  along  the  shore 
to  Midia,  joining  one  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  Tlie 
three  last  mentioned  roads,  as  weil  as  the  Chekrnngees,  could,  if 
strengthened  by  defensive  works,  be  included  in  a  position  compara- 
ble with  any  existing." 
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